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COMMONWEALTH. 



Chapter I. 



Comnumwealth establisbed — Its defeetire anthority, and difficultiei— SereritiM 
agaiust the Royalists — Execution of Hamilton, Capel, and Holland— Diaeoatent 
in the Army — Conduct of John Lilburne — Cromweirs expedition to Ireland--* 
His policy in that enterprise— Cruelty and rapidity of his conquests — Proceed- 
ings in Scotland — Landing of Charies the Second — Scotland invaded — The vic- 
tory of Dunbar — Cromwell debates with the Scots on points of theology — Chafles 
marches into England-^The battle of Worcester. 

Not many days after the death of the king, the commons declared 

the monarchy and the house of lords abolished : and ^ 

., / . . #. i. Common- 

a council of state, consistmg of forty persons, was ap- wealth esta- 

pointed to assume the government of the nation. A bHshed. 
new great seal was produced, and put in commission ; 
and an oath to be faithful to the parliament and people was substituted 
in the place of the oath of allegiance and supremacy. The name of 
the king's bench was changed to that of the upper bench. Six of the 
judges resigned their seats ; but six consented to act on obtaining a de- 
claration from the present legislature that no infringement should be 
made on the fundamental laws *. 

Thus a commonwealth was established in the place of the ancient 
constitution. But this was not the act of the people oi j. . ^ . 
England, nor was it approved probably by more than one- authority, and 
fifth of their number. It was the act of some fifty mem- difficulties, 
bers who occupied the place of the five hundred assembled as the com- 
mons of England in 1640. That the nation would long submit to be 
governed by such a body, was not to be expected ; and to strengthen 
its authority* the house invited several of the expelled members to re- 
turn, and issued writs to those places where their infiuence was most 
powerful, requiring new elections. By this means their number was 
raised to about one hundred and fifty. Not more than half this num- 
ber were regular in their attendance ; and the character of usurpation 
continued to be impressed upon the whole system. But the military 
chiefs by whom it had been called into existence, and on whose capacity 
and resources it depended, justified their conduct on the plea that the 
choice was between such a government, and the ascendancy of the pres- 

* Pari. Hist. ill. 1281^1288. Journals of the Commoss. Whitelocke, 371^374. 
Lndlow, i, 248, 247* 
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byterians and royalists, with the return of civic proscriptions and eccle- 
siastical intolerance. 

The men who thus expressed themselves were not insensible to the 
dangers which encircled them. In adding to the number of the com- 
mons, though so cautiously done, they were hazarding the control of 
that assembly ; and the necessity of keeping nearly forty thousand men 
in arms, not only exposed them to the chances of insubordination from 
that quarter, but created the necessity of laying heavy burdens on the 
people. Added to this, every motion of the new government would be 
watched by hostile parties, embracing the whole of the nobility, nearly 
all the established priesthood and superior gentry, and certainly the 
great majority of the people. But it was now too late to be alarmed at 
difficulties. Retreat was no longer possible. To keep possession of 
the reins was the only chance of safety. 

The opposition to be expected was from three quarters, the royalists — 
including the catholics of the three kingdoms, the levellers 
SeveritiM [q the army, and the Scots. Against the royalists, whose 
royaUstfl. desperate feeling was well understood, it was resolved to 

proceed by way of intimidation. Among the prisonera 
taken in the war of the last summer, and still in confinement, was the 
duke of Hamilton, commander of the Scotch army at Preston, the 
earl of Holland, who had produced an insurrection in the capital ; and 
lord Capel, Groring — earl of Norwich, and Sir John Owen, who were 
taken at the surrender of Colchester. By the ordinance passed in 
prospect of that war, all these persons became liable to prosecution on 
the chai^ of high treason ; and all were arraigned and condemned upon 
that charge in the high court of justice. 

But the parliament reserved to itself the power to suspend or miti- 
irate the sentence. In that assembly, Owen was saved 
B^^dCa- through the compassion of Hutchinson and Ireton. Gor- 
pel, and Ha- ing owed his life to the casting voice of the speaker, 
milton. 3^|. ^ Bujgie vote turned the scale against Holland ; Capel 

and Hamilton were condemned without a division; and these three 
Qoblemen perished on the scaffold. This severity was meant to strike 
terror into the royalists ; and for a considerable interval it appeared 
to produce the intended effect*. 

But the trial of these imfortunate persons by the authority of the 
high court of justice, was a circumstance which did not augur well for 

* Whitelocke, 374—378. State Trials, iv. 1153—1250. Ludlow, i. 247 
— ^249. A comparison of these proceedings, as recorded in the journals, with 
what is to be found in Clarendon^ will afford another example of the great in- 
accuracy so frequent in that writer. Hutchinson, ii. 162 — 164. Ludlow mentions 
the humanity of Ireton towards Owen ; but, with his wonted proneness to such 
sins of omission, where his prejudices are concerned, says nothing of Hutchinson, 
who was the first to address the house in his favour. This author, who so often 
ti|l\t us of hii honesty, and who, perhaps, thought himself honest, oould describe 
the battle of Naseby without the slightest mention of GromwelL Ibid. i. 132, 
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thttadH^ence to the ftmdamental laws whiclihad been among the first 
pledges of the new power. If the extraordinary occasicm^for which that 
tribunal had been instituted was such as to justify its existence, it 
ahould have ceased to exist as soon as its one object was accomplished; 
The claim of the accused to be tried by their peers was, in the present 
state of things, unreasonable ; but the demand to be tried by a jury was 
also resisted, their opponents having reason to suspect that, by such a 
form of proceeding, some mitigated sentence only would be obtained, 
and the infant government be deprived of the protection which might be 
afibr^ed by such examples. The most distinguished of these sufferers 
was condemned, not as duke of Hamilton, but as earl of Cambridge. 

The duke of Hamilton had been much occupied, as we have seen, 
in the king's affairs, on the breaking out of the troubles in 
Scotland. He was regarded in most quarters as a person tii^"pers<m». 
of considerable learning and great discrimination, and 
possessed so singular a facility in avoiding any matter of conduct likely 
to give offence, that all parties appear to have viewed him for a long 
time with a mixture of confidence and suspicion, which, if it exposed 
him to no violent enmities, left him without any warm friends. Burnet, 
his biographer, has spared no pains to vindicate his integrity, but his 
success is not always equal to his intentions. The character of lord 
Capel was such as to place his fate among the most melancholy inci- 
dents of the civil war. He was a person of considerable fortune, with 
a numerous family of children, and until the beginning of this struggle 
was wholly unconnected with the court. From that time he put every 
private feeling in subordination to the service of the king, and acquitted 
himself in all his duties with chivalrous integrity, generosity, and 
courage. Cromwell spoke justly of him, when he said that conspiracy 
against the commonwealth would never be in want of a leader, dangerous 
uo less from his virtues than from his talents, so long as lord Capel should 
be alive. The character which he had exhibited through life he sustained 
in his last hours. The earl of Holland, of whom enough has been 
said elsewhere, was in such impaired health that his life would have 
been of short continuance had it not been taken by the axe of the exe- 
cutioner. Goring earl of Norwich is often confounded with colonel, 
afterwards general and lord, Goring, of whom frequent mention has been 
made, and who may be described as one of the most profane, unprin- 
cipled, and dissolute men of the age, often cast aside as a disgrace and 
a hindrance by those with whom he professed to act, but possessing 
that cavalier buoyancy and address which served as often to procure 
his reinstatement. The earl of Norwich bore some resemblance to lord 
Goring in his jovial habits, but was not chargeable with his vices, and 
had few enemies. Of Owen, it may suffice to observe, that, though 
indebted to Hutchinson and Ireton fbr his life, he was not the man to- 
thaiik them for their humanity. Mrs. Hutchinson describes him as ^ a 
pillar of ingratitude.'' , 
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But if the flplrit of the royalists was not to be repressed without the 
. aid of intimidation, there was hardly less need of such as- 
t&e umy— sistance in the case of the army. On the twentieth of 
labours of John January in this year, the day on which the king's trial 
"™®' commenced, the paper intitled, " An Agreement of the 
People," of which mention has been made, was presented by Fairfax to 
the commons, not that the house should pass it into a law, but that its 
being sent through the country to receive signatures, and in that form 
to bespeak the sentiments of the people, might be with the sanction of 
that assembly. By this time, however, even the scheme of that paper 
did not carry the work of revolution far enough to satisfy the levellers, 
and the more rigid class of republicans. The former, in particular, 
were taught by their leaders, and especially by the notorious John Lil- 
bume, brother of the colonel of that name, thai the instrument adverted 
to had been approved by the ofBcers purely because they saw that it 
might be made to work for their own aggrandizement ; and his warning, 
both to the army and the nation, was, that they were about to fall under 
the power of an oligarchy, more to be dreaded than the return of mo- 
narchical or prelatical oppression. Lilbume, who was equally fond of 
talking and of writing, sent forth declamatory appeals of this nature 
without weariness and without fear, and employed himself in every way 
to render the military leaders the objects of suspicion, and to make con« 
verts in favour of the most democratic principles- of government. His 
views were of the most narrow description, and his patriotism but a 
modification of his vulgar selfishness ; but such was the success which 
attended his labours, and those of his various coadjutors, that the com- 
monwealth seemed to be threatened with destruction almost before con- 
scious of existence. During four months, it required the most decisive 
measures on the part of the commons, and all the promptitude and 
vigour that Fairfax and Cromwell could bring to the enterprise, to suppress 
the mutinous detachments which presented themselves in different parts of 
the country. It was not difficult to convict such a man as Lilburne of 
seditious practices ; and on that charge he was committed, with several of 
his associates, to the Tower. This was on the twenty-ninth of March ; 
and on the seventh of June, Fairfax and Cromwell attended a grand 
dinner in the metropolis, commemorati^ of their successes against the 
mutineers *. 

* Lilbume had served as a captain under Essex, and was taken prisoner in the 
affair at Brentford. In Oxford he was brought to trial on the charge of being 
found in arms against the king, on which occasion he defended himself with mucli 
force and spirit, but would probably have suffered, had not ihe parliament inter- 
posed with a threat of retalintion. This was in 1642. Three years later he ex- 
changed the sword for the pen, and engaged in a warm controversy with Prynne 
and the presbyterians in defence of liberty of conscience, which brought him into 
various troubles, and led to his writing against the parliament with as much deter- 
mination as he had once fought in its sui^port. In the year following^ the charges 
In which he indulged against public men, declaring, among other things, that Man- 
chester ought to lose his head, were taken up by the house of lords, and he iias 
sentenced to be fined four thousand pounds, and to be confined seven years iu the 
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There were ctrcumstances which had rendered the necessity of these 
exertions at home a source of much perplexity and irritation. Ireland, 
if anything better than the name of a government was to be preserved 
there, demanded immediate attention ; and all the remaining strength 
that could be brought to the conflict would probably be required to meet 
the effort about to be made by the Scots in favour of the surviving 
Charles Stuart, whom they proclaimed king as soon as the news of his 
father's death had reached them. 

Cromwell accepted the conduct of the war in Ireland, with the office of 
lord lieutenant, and on the fifteenth of August landed near Cromwell's ex- 
Dublin. His army consisted of eight thousand foot, four pedition to 
thousand cavalry, and a formidable train of artillery. The *" * 
only places which then held out for the parliament were Dublin and 
Derry, the authority of Ormond being acknowledged by three*fourths of 
the island. Confiding in such appearances, Ormond had invited Charles 
the second to join his standard. But the protestants of that island, 
both English and Scots, were most of them decided presby terians ; and 
the natives were catholics, animated by the most fervid intolerance, and 
their troops so poorly disciplined as to have been almost invariably 
trodden down or dispersed when opposed to regular troops. Charles 
naturally hesitated, and no sooner heard of Cromwell's expedition 
than he decided against making his appearance in that country. 

The causes which produced hesitation with the young king were well 
considered by Cromwell, and appear to have regulated his jjj, policy in 
policy in this enterprise. He had long cherished that re* this enter- 
sentment against the catholic religion, which, in conse- P**^^®* 
quence of cruelties inflicted by its professors, had become the most 
prevalent and powerful feeling of his country, and which, of late, had 
been much strengthened by the accredited reports of the Irish massacre, 
and of similar deeds perpetrated still more recently. He was persuaded 
that no confidence could be placed in the foe with whom he had to deal, 
and very little in his allies ; and he judged that, to bring the war to a 
speedy termination, and thus to prevent the more extensive bloodshed 
which was inevitable in case of its being protracted, he should do well 
to proceed in such a manner as to send the terror of his name at once 
from one extremity of the island to the other. 

With this determination, he commenced the memorable siege of 

Drogheda. The importance attached to that town had led 

Ormond, the royalist deputy, to put it into the best pos- f*^**"?^ ^ 

ture of defence, and to garrison it with between two and Wexford. 

three thousand of his best troops. Cromwell, instead 

Tower. Under this sentence he petitioned the lower house, and wrote to Cromwell 
a)iid others, and then threw himself upon those ''honest blades," the ^* private soU 
diers/' and the agitators. His release from the Tower had been obtained only a 
few weeks before his recommitment, as mentioned above. Walwyn and Overton, 
who wefe committed with Lilburne in 1649, were among the freethinkers of tiie 
times of the commonwealth. State Trials, iv. 1269— 1470, Whitelocke, 38 K 
Journals, April 11, May 12, July 18, Sept. 11, Oct.30. 
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of allowing himaelf to be detoined by the dilatory pfoeeaa of a uege, 
effected a breach in the wall, and proceeded to take the place by storm. 
In two aasaults he saw his veterans repelled, but ihe third, conducted by 
himself, was successful. His command was, that no quarter should be 
given to any who appeared in arms ; and the greater part of the gar* 
rison fell on that day, and most of those who survived were put to 
death in cold blood on the next — an atrocity sufficiently horrible, with- 
out our being obliged to believe that the massacre extended to women 
and children. Of a hundred and forty soldiers who retreated to a 
tower, and refused to surrender, the officers, and every tenth man among 
the privates, were put to death, and the remainder sent as convicts to the 
plantations in Barbadoes. The town of Wexford was defended by two 
thousand catholic soldiers ; but its walls were scaled without difficulty, 
and its garrison put to the sword amidst the cries of no quarter*. 

One effect of this terrible method of proceeding was to induce the 
authorities of many towns to open their gates to the conquerors ; and 
this war, commenced in September, had made such progress by the 
following March, that Cromwell then returned to England, leaving the 
remains of opposition to be watched or subdued by Ireton. Much of 
this success, however, was to be attributed to the intolerance and the 
animosities which subsisted between the native catholics and the pnH 
testant royalists, the plans of both being often thwarted, and their 
exertions generally weakened, from that cause. Cromwell flattered 
himsdf with having acted wisely, and, upon the whole, humanely, in 
this enterprise. But, though terror may bring speedy subjection, and 
lessen the immediate amount of bloodshed and suffering, the sub* 
mission produced by that means is not often lasting. It is to compress 
the flame, not to extinguish it. 

The secret of the cruelty, and of the rapidity, which marked the pro- 
Prooeedinirin ^^^^^^S® ^^ Cromwell in Ireland, was the necessity of 
Scotland-- placing England, at as early a period as possible, in a 
hmding of the condition to meet the threatened hostilities from Scotland. 
With the intention of providing against danger from that 
quarter, an order had been issued by the parliament in January requir- 
ing his presence in England — ^the negotiations between the estates at 

• * Ludlow,!. 253 — 270. Cartels Ormond, ii. 116, et teq. Leland't History of 
Ireland, iii. 349 — 363. Whitelocke, 411 — 430^ passim. The several communica- 
tions to the parliament of the slaughter at Drogheda make do mention of the death 
of any who were not found in arms ; and the silence of other authorities who had 
good means of information on that point, and no disposition to withhold Itj 
particularly Castlehaven (Memoirs^ 79 — 81) is enough to excuse our scepticism 
respecting it. The communication from the military chaplain, Hugh Peters, is 
Mockingly characteristic of tlie barharian fanaticism by which not a few about him 
must be supposed to have been animated. ^' Sir, the truth is, Drogheda is taken, 
3362 of the enemy slain, and 63 of ours ; Aston, the govei-nor, killed, none spared ; 
we have all Trym and Dundalk, and are marching to Kilkenny. 1 come now from 
fffving thanks in the ^eat church. We have all our army well landed. I am 
yours, Hugh Peters, Dublin, Sept. 15." " Mr. Peters, the minister, arrived at 
Dublin ; and, at the beginning pf the troubles in Ireland, had a brigade against 
the rebels, and came off with honour and victory." Whitelocke, 410, 411. 
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£diabuii§^h and the young king, which were concladed some months 
later, being then m progress. The terms insisted on by the Scotch 
commissioners were» that Charles should adopt the league and covenant; 
that he should acknowledge the authority of all parliaments convened 
since the beginning of the civil war ; that he should disavow the peace 
with the Irish catholics, and promise never to tolerate the catholic woiv 
ship; and that in all civil &&m he should consent to govern through 
the medium of parliament, and in all ecclesiastical matters with the 
concurrence of the kirk. Charles, much to the disadvantage of hii 
afhirs, hesitated to comply with these terms, until he became aware of 
the &ilure of the Scotch royalists under Montrose, which did not occur 
until April. After that event, all hope of obtaining more favourable 
conditions vanished ; and, in compliance with the advice of those about 
him, and with the tears of his mother, the young monarch made the 
promises, and took the oaths required from him. He then embarked 
without delay ; and, after a voyage of some tediousness and hazard, 
landed in Scotland on the twenty-third of June *. 
• By this time Cromwell had resumed his seat in parliament, and it had 
been determined not to wait for the attack from Scotland, Scotland In- 
but at once to invade that country. Fairfax pleaded va^d. 
scruples of conscience, as being himself sworn to the covenant, and 
declined the responsibihty of the proposed aggression. The wife of 
Faurfax had become a violent presbyterian and royalist, and his con^ 
cUict in this instance, and on similar occasions of late, is ascribed to her 
influence over him. The commander-in-chief retired from this time 
into jnrivate life, separating himself from all public aflairs until the 
approach of the restoration, when he propitiated his enemies by ap^ 
pearing in favour of the king. 

The service in Scotland, declined by Fairfax, was accepted by Crom- 
irellt* On passing the Tweed, the £nglish army were surprised to find 
^e country everywhere laid waste, and the inhabitants fled. It afUar** 
wards appeared that proclamations had been issued, which required the 
people, through the whole space between Berwick and Edinburgh, to 
remove or destroy their substance, and to fly northward, on pain of the 
anathema of the kirk, and of losing their property and 'their lives. And 
lest these penalties should not prove sufficiently alarming, it was given 
out that Cromwell was the very ApoUyon of his age, that it was his 
manner to cut ofl* the right hands of all boys who were six years of age, 

* Charlei affected to condemn the effort of Montrose as made in opposition to 
his authority. Balfour, iv. 24; 25. l^hurloe's State Papergj i. 147. Whitelocke, 
424 — 447, passim, 

t Whitelocke, 444—446. Ludlow, as usual, describes Cromwell as insincere in 
his attempt to prevail on Fairfax t^ comply with the wishes of the parliament. 
Bat Mrs. Hutchinson, a more discriminating and a more generous enemy, states, on 
the authority of her husband, her conviction to^the contrary. Ludlow's Mem. !. 
269, 270. Hutchinjson, ii. I70, 1 71 /The remark of the last writer on the conduct of 
Fairfax is highly characteristic. " But this great man was then as unmoveable by 
his friends as pertinacious in obeying his wife, whereby he then died to all his for- 
mer glory, and beeame the monument of his own name, which every day wore out.'* 
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to dettioy all males from Bizteen to ai^ty, and to bore the breasts of 
women with hot irons. As the consequence of these threatenings 
and reports, the country everywhere presented the aspect of a deserted 
wikLemess. But, by keeping near the coast, Cromwell obtained supplies 
of provision from the fleet which accompanied him *• He discovered 
the Scottish army between Edinburgh and Lieith, but so entrenched, 
and otherwise protected, as to preclude the possibility of successful as- 
sault. "'The policy adopted by their general was to avoid an engagement, 
and to exhaust the enemy by scarcity of provisions, fatigue, and sickness. 
During several weeks, this plan was acted upon with steadiness and 
effect, and Cromwell began to look on his diminished ranks with some 
apprehension. On the last day in August he commenced a retreat, in the 
hope of inducing the enemy to follow him, or, failing in that respect, 
with the intention of fixing his quarters in Dunbar. The ministers in 
Edinburgh, impatient of the presence of an enemy so much the object 
of their aversion, and whose total overthrow they had prophesied with 
increasing confidence from the beginning, no sooner saw the sectaries 
striking their tents, and moving southward, than they called loudly for 
an immediate abandonment of that timid and distrustful policy which 
Leslie, their general, had hitherto followed. Their influence prevailed, 
and the general received instructions according to their wishes. The 
English army did not exceed twelve thousand men ; the Scots, who now 
followed cautiously upon their rear, amounted to more than twice that 
number, but many of the latter were men who had never seen war, 
while the former, both infantry and cavalry, consisted almost entirely of 
veteran soldiers. The Scots had sent forward detachments to. seize 
upon the passes, and to make the expected retreat of the enemy to Eng- 
land as ruinous as possible. 

Cromwell marched on the first day to Haddington ; on the second, to 
Dunbar. At this point Leslie pressed closely on the invaders, and took 
possession of the heights of Lammermuir on the right and left ; while 
Cromwell spread his force over an open plain near Broxmouth house — 
the two armies being stiU separated from each other by a formidable 
dyke. The Scots looked on the foe beneath them as snared and taken. 
During the first day, which was the sabbath, both armies remained 
motionless. On the folbwing morning the Scots began to descend toward 
the foot of the hill. Cromwell, who till that moment had been engaged 
in prayer with the officers, watched this movement, and, regarding it 
as the token of an intention to fight, exclaimed, " The Lord has de- 
livered them into our hands." Through that day, however, the dyke 
deterred either party from making the attack ; but some hours before 
daybreak the next morning, Cromwell despatched a brigade to attempt 
the gaining of a pass between Dunbar and Berwick, which would allow 

* Whitelocke, 447-— 461. 464. ''As the army marched through some townt, poor 
women fell on their knees, begging that they would not bum their breasts before 
they destroyed them^ and children begging to save their lires.** Ibid. 
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of their falling with advantage on the position of the enemy. By six 
o'clock this ohject was accomplished, and Cromwell, advancing with the 
main body of his army, placed himself in front of the enemy's cavalry. 
The Scots were seen in the act of coming to the charge, when the sun, 
hitherto obscured by a fog, suddenly burst forth, and scattered the mist 
which had concealed the combatants in a great degree from each other. 
Cromwell, glancing at the breaking splendour and dispersing vapour, 
shouted, " Now let God arise, and his enemies shall be scattered.*' 
The charge of the Scots was made with spirit, but was met with 
so much order and force, particularly by the infantry^ that they presently 
began to give ground ; and the Scotch infantry no sooner looked upon 
the rout which began among the cavalry, than a panic seized them, and 
throwing away their arms, they fled in every direction. Four thousand 
Scots fell on that day, and ten thousand were made prisoners. The 
victory of Dunbar opened the gates of Edinburgh to the invaders *. 

During his stay in that city, Cromwell endeavoured to conquer the 
men by his powers in ai^ument, whom he had subdued Cromwell 
by the sword. His passion for polemics, it should be re- debates with 
membered, was older than his reputation in the field, and ^^^^.'^^ ^^'^ 
he was now among a people who revered no power so much theology, 
as that of acuteness in debate on a question of theology. It is 
by no means just to ascribe to hypocrisy the attempt of Cromwell to 
convince those men that he had thought on their favourite topics as 
effectually as themselves, and that he could reason upon them with as 
much force and readiness. In so doing, he acted in accordance with 
the spirit of his age and country, and with his own early habits and 
impressionst* 

* Whiteloeke, 455, 456. Old Pari. Hist. xiz. 433—452. Carte's Letters, i. SOU 
Balfour, iv. 97- Lndlow, i. 283, 284. 

f Whiteloeke, 458, 459. 461. Thurloe, i. 158—163. It is not without an effort 
that we can form an adequate idea of that enthusiasm on the subject of religion 
which possessed the mind of Cromwell and of many with whom he acted. Baxter 
spealcs of being present at a vigorous skirmish between some parliamentarians and a 
detachment of royalists under Goring ; and adds : *' I happened to be next to major 
Harrison when the flight (of Qoring*8 party) began, and heard him, with a loud voice 
break forth into the praises of God, with fluent expressions, as if he had been in a 
rapture." -Life, lib. i. parti, p. 64. Concerning the early life of Cromwell, the 
xoyidist, sir Philip Warwick, writes : '^ After the rendition of Oxford, I had oc- 
casion to converse with Mr. Cromwell's physician, Dr. Simcott, who assured me 
that for many years his patient was a most splenetic man, and had fancies about 
the cross in the town, and that he had been called up to him at midnight, and such 
unseasonable hours, very many times, upon a strong fancy that he was dying. 
The first years of his manhood were spent in a dissolute course of life, in good fel' 
lowship, and gaming, which afterwards he seemed very sorrowful for, declaring he 
was ready to make restitution unto any man who would accuse him, or whom he 
could accuse himself to have wronged. Wheu he was thus civilized, he Joined him- 
aeffto men of ftt> own temper j and pretended unto transports and revelations^ Mem. 
275. A less generous enemy remarks of him at this time, that ^ he assumed the 
behaviour of a penitent, and gave himself wholly up to the hearing of sermons^ 
reading of godly books, and to works of mortification." Bates, Elenchus Motuum. 
Pars U. p. 219. See Harris's Life of Cromwell, &^16. 
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Ibe bctttte of Dunbar gave the yictors possesaion not only of Edin- 
burghf but of the fertile county of Fife, and of the whole country to 
the Forth. It served also to call up a powerful party in Scotland, who 
wei^ more disposed to act with the parliament of England than to 
submit to the new king. These formidable checks, however, were not 
suffipient to prevent the young prince from being crowned with much 
peramooy at Scone, nor to deter him from entertaining the thought of 
carrying the war into England. 

With that view Charles left Stirling on the last day in July, at the 
head pf a conuderable army suddenly assembled for the 
fis^arch^^' purpose. This movement appears to have taken Cromwell 
toward Bng- by surprise ; and so rapid were the marches of the king, 
land. ^^^^ ]^g found it possible to cross the borders, and to retich 

Woi'cester, without encountering an enemy. From that point the monarch 
issued his proclamations, calling upon the nobility, gentry, and people, to 
join him ; but though the army which he brought with him amounted to 
twelve thousand men, a few hundreds only discovered sufficient 
inclination or courage to obey his summons. In the mean time, 
Cromwell arrived with a force which had increased with every day s 
march since his entrance into England, and joining his fqlbwers with 
t|ie r^mentv under Lilbume, Harrison, and Lambert, was hailed with 
^e loudfsst acclamations. The parliamentarians in the neighbourhood 
pf Worcester were now much more numerous than the royalists, but 
•everal detachments were separated from the main body under Cromwell 
by the windings of the Tean and the Severn ; and it was this circum- 
stance which, on the third of September, disposed the king to give 
battle to the force commanded by Cromwell on the east bank of the 
latter river, the bridge which had been thrown over it that morning 
having tendered it probable that no other opportunity for attacking 
^jxj division of the enemy apart from the rest would occur *. 

Cromwell took possession of a rising but undulating ground called 
Rpdhill, the high ground at the back of which was covered with Perry- 
wood. Redhill was about half a mile east of the city, 
Worcester. stretching over a space of nearly that extent. The king 
brought all his available force, consisting of sixteen thou- 
sand men, to the conflict in that quarter. The first attack of the 
royalists was on the newly raised militia regiments. These troops had 
volunteered their services, and during the day acquitted themselves with 
great credit, but shrunk before the first onset, leaving some of their 
guns in the hands of the enemy. Several regiments more accustomed 
to such dangers were now brought into action, and pressed with so 
miich weight and steadiness o» their opponents, that, ^fter a sharp 
conflict, maintained with various success during more than four hours, 
the retreat of the royalists became general, and horse and foot began to 

* Ludlow, i. 311^313. Whitdocke, 4d8— 489> pattimr 
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■eek the shelter of the city. Even there their pursuers followed them^ 
and the struggle so long sustained in the field was renewed in the 
streets. But victory had taken the side of the parliament ; and Charles, 
having given an example of courage worthy of the ohject for which 
be contended, owed his escape through the north-east gate of the city 
to the generous effort of a small body of his adherents, who, to call 
off the attention of the enemy &om that quarter, made a show of resist- 
ance in another*. 

After nightfall, the king listened to his followers, who advised hii 
proceeding before ^day-break, with a few trusty attend- 
ants, to Boscobel House, the concealments of which would ti^f * o t e 
afford him the best chance of safety. At Whiteladies, a 
house in the same neighbourhood, and the property of the same family, 
the king rested, after a ride of five-and-twenty miles. Before sunrise 
Charles dismissed his followers, and quitted the house, disguised as a 
woodman, having discoloured his skin, and parted with his long hair. 
By this promptitude he avoided a party of the parliament cavalry, 
who surrounded the house at an early hour, and searched all its 
apartments. From the neighbouring wood, in which he passed the day 
after the battle, the monarch journeyed on foot the following night to 
Madely, with the intention of casting himself upon the royalista in 
Wales, until a vessel might be secured to convey him to France. But 
the country was everywhere scoured by the enemy ; the passes of the 
Severn were all guarded ; and after concealing himself during the day- 
light beneath the hay in a barn, Charles returned the following night, 
weary and depressed, to Boscobel. The next day he spent in an oak tree, 
in company with colonel Careless. This tree stood near a pathway crossing 
a meadow. The meadow was surrounded by a wood; and the tree 
having been recently cut so as to present a dense mass of foliage, it 
afforded protection to the fugitives, while, by making slight apertures, 
they watched the motions of their pursuers more than oiice in the course 
of the day. 

On the eighth of the month, the king joined lord Wilmot at Mosely, 
his guardians at Whiteladies having supplied him with a horse from the. 
mill for that purpose, and with the roughest and most threadbare sui^ 
the house could furnish. The royal confidants in all these places 
were catholic recusants, and the day after the arrival of the king at the 
place last mentioned the house was visited by a party of soldiers, and a 
search was with difficulty prevented. From Mosely Charles proceeded 
on horseback to Bristol, disguised as servant to the daughter of colonel 
Lane, who had obtained a pass to visit her relations in that city. The 
king's next move was to the house of colonel Windham, near Sherborne, 
from which place he proceeded to Lyme, expecting to find a captain who 

* Ludlow, U 314. Whitelocke, 48S— 486. Old Pari. Hist. zx.40— 4& Bos* 
oobel, 14—22. 
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had been engaged under pretence of assisting a young couple in escaping 
to France, whose marriage he was told had been interdicted by the merci- 
less selfishness of the lady*s guardian. But the captain's wife prevailed 
on him to forego his engagement, and another vessel was not to be 
obtained. Juliana Coningsby, accordingly, the pretended ward, with 
Wilraot, Windham, and Charles in the dress of a servant, returned, after 
a night of alarm, and some dangers by the way, to their former asylum. 
By this time the rumours afloat suggested that the house of colonel 
Windham was no longer a safe retreat. From the eighth of October to 
the fourteenth the king found his place of refuge at Heale, near Salis- 
bury, and from that place he proceeded to Shoreham, where, afler being 
recognised by more than one person, he embarked in a coal vessel, 
which bore him safely to the small town of Fecamp in France *. 



Chapter II. 

Conduct of Lilbume — State of public feeling — Arbitrary conduct of tbe Govern- 
ment — Disaffection of tbe Presbyterians — Execution of Love — State of Religion 
in England during the Commonwealth — ^The Universities — Ireland — Scotland — 
Transactions with foreign Powers — Portugal — Spain — United Provinces — Cases 
of Disagreement with the States — Commencement of Hostilities — War declared 
— Naval Conflicts— ^Change in the apparent character of tbe English peoples- 
Excesses of the new spirit manifested by them — Conduct of Cromwell — Pro- 
ceedings with regard to a new Parliament — Character of the Parliament — Power 
of Cromwell — His views concerning the Government best suited to England — His 
difficulties— Conferences between Members of Parliament and the Officers — 
Clause in favour of the Presbyterians — Stratagem of the Parliament — Cromwell 
disperses the Members— Puts an end to the Council of State — His conduct 
considered. 

Ths battles of Dunbar and Worcester gave an increased splendour to 
the fame of Cromwell. But his old acquaintance Lilbume, and the 
mixed multitude of persons who may be described as the disciples of that 
person, were not to be awed into obedience by any greatness 
Lilbume-* in their general. In a few months after his commitment 
State of public in 1649, Lilburne obtained a verdict of not guilty from a 
feeling* j^,^^ ^ ^^ie great mortification of his prosecutors. In 1652 

a new offence placed him in their power, and by a vote of parlia- 
ment he was required to pay a heavy fine, and was banished for life. In 
the following year he solicited Cromwell for permission to return, and 
receiving no answer, ventured to appear amidst his old associates. The 
sentence which banished him made this conduct felony ; and after several 

* Blount's Boscobel. Harleian Miscellany, iv. 441. et seq. Hetrospective Review 
xiv. 26. Bates. Elenchus, Part ii. Clarendon Hist, vi, 519-^41* Lingard. zi., 
85—97. 
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petitions had been presented in his favour by the apprentices in London* 
and others, he was placed a second time before a jury. During five days 
he contrived to embarrass the proceedings of the court; and when obliged 
to plead, protracted the trial to a late hour of the third day. His courage 
and dexterity increased the number and attachment of his followers, some 
thousands of whom attended daily, and many with arms, for the purpose, 
it was rumoured, of effecting a rescue should the verdict be unfavourable. 
Papers, indeed, were circulated, which declared that Lilburne should not 
die until " three score thousand '* men who had embraced his true prin» 
ciples of republican government had shown themselves ready to die 
with him : and Cromwell, who watched these proceedings with deep 
interest, considered it prudent to have some detachments of military in 
readiness to suppress disorder. 

The chief arguments of the prisoner were, that the parliament, con*^ 
sisting of a house of commons only, could be no court of justice, and 
accordingly had no authority to send him into banishment; that in* 
dependent of that fact, the functions of the parliament which passed 
that sentence upon him had ceased with the death of the late king ; 
that no decree even of the most properly constructed l^slature should 
be deemed binding on the consciences of men, if unjust in itself; 
and lastly, and above all, it was contended that a jury should judge 
of the law of the case brought before them, as well as of the fact, and 
should accordingly set at nought all instructions requiring them to 
convict an accused man in a penalty which they knew to be'unmerited. 
The jury listened to his pleading sixteen hours on the last day, and then 
pronounced a verdict of acquittal. The reiterated shouts*raised by the 
multitudes in the neighbourhood of the Old Bailey were heard in White- 
hall, at Westminster, where Cromwell was then resident, and awaiting 
the issue of this contest. 

But the sentence which called forth this loud exultation was not fol- 
lowed by the liberation of the popular favourite. On the ground of some 
seditious aspersions against the ruling powers, proved to have been ut* 
tered by him during his trial, he was remanded to the Tower, and it was 
resolved by the parliament that he should remain a prisoner during plea- 
sure. The law authorised him to demand the cause of his recommitment, 
and the open trial of that cause. But this great safeguard of personal 
liberty, for which the Eliots and Hampdens had so honourably contended, 
was in this case put in abeyance, on the plea that the spirit of license 
abroad made the possession of such immunities for the present incom- 
patible with the existence of any government. Even the jurymen, after 
the evil example of former times, were questioned on account of their 
verdict, but do not appear to have been subjected to any restraint or 
penalty. Their unanimous defence was, that they were not bound to 
confine their verdict, as required by the court, to the simple fact that 
the John Lilburne at the bar was the same who had been sent into 
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.banishment, biit that it became them to judge of (be law of the case, bm 
affirmed by the prisoner*. 

Lilbume was removed from the Tower to Jersey : he obtained his 
release from Elizabeth Castle in that island in 1651, and died not long 
afterwards, ending his stormy course as a member of the society of 
Quakers. His history affords much instruction with respect to the feeUng 
and character of his times. 

It was maintained by the prosecutors of Lilbume that the existing 
government promised to be a greater benefit to the country than any 
that could be substituted in its place, and that, in consequence of its 
being so recently and so imperfectly established, it could not be ex- 
pected to continue long, if men were left at perfect liberty to scatter 
their firebrands among the combustible material that lay everywhere 
around it. In the case of Lilbume, this hazard, they said, was not to 
be provided s^inst eonsistently with the ancient laws of the land, and 
that they were therefore at liberty to avail themselves of those pre- 
faedents which the necessities of the late times had served to multiply 
much beyond the wishes of wise and patriotic men. They spoke also 
of these irregular exercises of power as in a great degree peculiar to 
tiewly established governments, and in fact as necessarily attendant 
upon them when introduced as the result of a protracted struggle 
between powerful parties. 

< Whatever may be thought of this reasoning, nothing but a real sense 
of danger could have induced many of the leaders in this new 
^nduTt'^of the ^^^^^ ^^ things to eoncur in demanding, as they did at this 
government, lime, that every man in England, above seventeen years 
Jan. 1850. ^f ^^^^ should promise to be faithful to the commonwealth, 
;on paih of not being allowed to maintain any action at law f. To this 
cause also we must attribute their conduct in giving so dangerous a per- 
rrtanence to the high court of justice, a tribunal which, in regard id state 
)|ue8tions, deprived the subject of the protection secured to him by the com- 
mon law, and the most valued statutes, and placed the country, in effect, 
under mattial law. The reproach of inconsistency was unavoidable in 
such proceedingSj and would not have been incurred by shrewd men, 
except as deemed necessary in providing against greater evils. But at 
the moment when these questionable courses became most observable, 
£he standard of Charles Stuart was unfurled in Scotland; and the 
royalists in England, small as was the effort made by them when the 
erisis arrived, were more or less associated in every district of the country 
for the purpose of assisting his enterprise-T-much of the secret corre- 
spondence relating to those local organizations having passed from timfe 
to time into the hands of the government. Colonel Andrews and captain 

* State Trials, ▼. 407— 4S0. 
f This was the *' engagement" which gave so much offence to the Presbyterian 
royalists. It was adopted in immediate prospect of the invasion of Scotland. 
Neal, iv. 8— 12L 
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Benaon suffered death, ttid others were sub}ect to ihitior penaltiei, te 
parties who had heen engaged in aiding and uniting these Tarioiili bands 
of conspirators *. 

But the disaffection of the old royalists was not so diffictdt to 
.suppress as that of the hew« The latter included the great txuqiatitjf 
of the Presbyterians in both kingdoms. These parties Disaffectloii 
had never contemplated the fall of the monarchy, and still of the preiby- 
less the fall of the covenant; and the cavaliers themseltes *®"""* 
were not more opposed to taking the oath of fidelity to the Existing 
government. They refused to observe the dayA oi fasting 6r thanks- 
giving appointed by authority ; nor cotild they be induced, as was the 
custom of the age, to read the acts of parliament fVom thel pulpit. The 
most active of this party were knoWtl to be in communication with thfe 
Scots, and desirous that the plans which were frustrated h^ the de- 
feat at Worcester should be realised. Even Baxter denounced the inva- 
sion of Scotland, and em^iloyed his eloquence to dissuade th6 soldiiirfe 
from engaging in itf* 

In attempting to curb this waywardness, the parliament proceed^ 
with caution and firmness. Persons were appointed td negotiate! Idth 
the maieontents, and to assure them of the protection of the goverii- 
ment, and of the security 6f their preferments^ on condition bf th^ 
agreeing to abstain from meddling with affairs of state ; and with re- 
spect to those who should persist in vilifying the civil power frbni the 
pulpit, it was resolved that their conduct should fall under the jiidgment 
of a committee, who should be empowered to deprive them of their 
livings. As the Scots encouraged these disorders^ the parliament ad'- 
dressed a remonstrance to their erring brethren in both nations; cbtt- 
plaining of the injustice which made the proscription of every fbrth of 
ecclesiastical polity beside their own an indispensable condition of their 
friendship. They say, however, *' We are still determined not to be dis- 
couraged in our endeavours to promote the purity of religion, g^ . j^.^ 
and the liberty of the commonwealth ; and for the satisfac- 
tion of our presbyterian brethren, we declare that we will continue ill 
those ordinances ^hich have been made for the promoting a tdbrmttion 

' * Milton's State l^apers^ 33 — 57, passim, Leicester's Journal, 97) ^/ *eq. ^tate 
• Trials, T. 1—42. ^hitelocke, 486. 

t '^ From Shrewsbury. The ministers preach much against the present govern- 
ment, to encourage the people to sedition, and to rise for the king. That on the 
day of the public fast, kept in one of their churches, there was a mock fast kept in 
the other two churches by agreement of ministers, and two sermons preach^ in ikw 
purposely to disturb the fast enjoined by authority." Whitelocke, March 4, 1649* 
'* Letters from Chester bf the ministers in that county exclaiming against the ed- 
gagfenlent, and condemning all thtft take it to the- pit of hell." Ibid, Match S. 
" From Newcastle. The taking the engagement sticks most with the presbyterians, 
who pretend conscience to oppose it, but the cavaliers, in policy, subscribe it.*' 
January 22, 1649. *^ "Whe clergy of Scotland have procured strict orderly froili the 
commissioners of the states for the prosecttling of the sectaries, and have a great 
arbitrary power in proceeding against them, and they are purged out of the army 
9$ well as maUgnants.'* Whitekhske^ Ap. 1^. 
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of religion in doctrine, worship, and diBcipline, in their full force, and 
will ttphold the same, in order to suppress popery, superstition, blas- 
phemy, and all kinds of profaneness. Only we conceive ourselves 
obliged to take away all such acts and ordinances as are penal in 
matters of conscience. And because this has given so great offence, 
we declare, as in the presence of God, that by whomsoever this liberty 
shall be abused, we will be ready to justify our displeasure against them 
by an effectual prosecution of such cinders *." 

Iri the hope of soothing these infallible theologians still further, it was 
resolved that the dean and chapter lands, excepting those of Christ 
church, and of the great public schools, should be sold. The money 
•obtained from that source, and from the sale of the bishops' lands in 
1646, was applied to the augmentation of poor livings. Presbyterian- 
ism was allowed to remain as the established ecclesiastical polity ; and 
the law relating to tithes was not to be disturbed until an equivalent, 
equally certain, should be provided in the place of them. Still, the 
sectaries were to be tolerated through the*nation, in the universities, and, 
under certain restrictions, within the establishment itself; and this 
grand delinquency in the bearers of the civil sword, allied as it was 
with preferences hostile to monarchy, was enough to keep a formidable 
number of the English covenanters in a state of avowed disaffection. 
It followed, as a consequence, that, ministers of the independent per- 
suasion were placed in greater prominence by the government than they 
would otherwise have been ; and the presbyterians not only saw those 
hated sectaries the possessors of livings in the church, but, what was to 
them still more irritating, raised to the chief places of trust and honour 
in the universities t* 

But the blow which humbled this proud aristocracy the most was the 
Execution of execution of Love, one of their most popular preachers. It 
Love- was proved that a conspiracy had been carried on at the house 

Aug.22, 1651. pf tijigdivine . that monies collected in aid of Charles Stuart, 

and of his adherents in Scotland, had been laid on the table of the prisoner ; 
and that he had some acquaintance with the contents of certain trea- 
sonable letters which had passed between his associates and correspond- 
ents. His condemnation called forth numerous petitions in his favour ; 
the parliament deferred execution of the sentence ; and, after a while, 
transferred the matter to the judgment of Cromwell, who was then in Scot- 
land ; and Cromwell, by remaining silent until the day of execution ar- 
rived, allowed the sentence passed to take its course. The presbyterians 
had never been filled with so much astonishment and alarm as by this 
proceeding. Laud had perished on the same block, and it was now 
manifest that " painful preachers "were not to parley with treason any 
more than popish prelates {• 

* Pari Hist. iii. 1324. 
f Neal, IV. 8—25. Orme's Life of Owen, 132—135. 167—187, passim, 
t State Trials, v. 48—267. Milton's Papers, 50—76. Whitelocke, 470—474* 
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The moderation of the English parliament on matters of eccle- 
Biastical conformity was, during the period of the commonwealth, with- 
out precedent in the history of this country. It did not state of re- 
indeed extend to a toleration of the catholic worship, nor Hgion under 
to the open use of the episcopal liturgy. The former ex- J^^ltt^'"'^^' 
ception was made on the assumption that the sacrifice of 
the mass was an act of idolatry, and the latter on political, more 
than on religious grounds. The doctrines of Socinus also were de- 
scrihed as blasphemy, and their early advocates in this country. 
Fry and Biddle, were subject to prosecutions, the former being ex- 
cluded from his place in parliament, the latter imprisoned. Nor 
were the magistrates to forget that on them it devolved to check and 
punish all sorts of immorality and profaneness. But with these excep- 
tions, no man was to be molested on account of his religion. 

The majority of the established clergy were presbyterians. With 
these, as we have stated, were some independent ministers, and a few of 
the baptist denomination. ' Many episcopalians retained their livings, 
the only qualification required from them being a promise of submission 
to the present government. Some gave this pledge on the ground that 
they had always been the advocates of a reformed episcopacy, others, 
from supposing that no particular form of ecclesiastical government is 
essential to Christianity ; and a greater number, perhaps, from a wish to 
avoid secular inconvenience, or from being little concerned about the 
religious differences of the times. It may be added, that the most un- 
willing conformist, though he might not read the liturgy, was allowed 
to make selections from it to almost any extent in the extempore prayers 
which he was required to ofier from the pulpit. 

Amid the senseless extravagance and hollow pretensions which were 
no doubt prevalent in that age, it may be questioned whether Eng- 
land has ever possessed a larger amount of conscientiousness, morality, 
and sincere piety, than during the brief day of her commonwealth. No 
real piety was needed to enable a man to take up the religious phraseology 
of the times, to frequent long services, or even to take an effective part 
in them ; but men whose lives were blameless, and who laboured with 
much patience and self-denial for the moral and religious improvement 
of their neighbourhood, are entitled to our favourable judgment. The 
two thousand clergymen whose noble integrity taught them to relinquish 
their livings in 1660, and the tens of thousands who adhered to them 
through the long night of proscription and persecution that followed, were 
all men who had grown up amid civil war, and who, having shown what 
they could accomplish under one goverument, were to show what they 
could endure under another. Even in this better class, there was too ge- 
nerally, as we have oflen remarked, a narrow spirit of intolerance, which 
makes them justly liable to censure. We shall have occasion also to ob- 
serve, that the character of gloom and severity, which their views of reli- 
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gicm imparted to their getierel manners, was conneeted with attempts 
to discountenance and suppress many of those public indulgences and 
amusements, which, though common to the mass of the people in all 
countries, were regarded as leading to so much profaneness and sensual 
excess, as to render the permission of them in the instance of any govern* 
ment professing a subjection to the authority of the Christian religion 
highly criminal. 

With regard to the state of the uniyersities during the interregnum, 

it is in the following terms that Clarendon describes the 
unitewiH^. condition of Oxford at the time of the restoration :— « It 

yielded a harvest of extraordinary^ good, and sound know- 
ledge in all parts of learning ; and many who were wickedly introduced, 
applied themselves to the ftudy of learning, and the practice of yirtue." 
On the contrary, nothing could be more deplorable than the state of 
Oxford when it passed at the close of the war into the hands of the 
presbyterians, or rather of the independents. Most of its colleges and 
halls were in a dilapidated and almost deserted state, occupied by the 
military, converted into magazines, or rented by the townsmen. Five 
were without an inmate. Scarcely any evidence of the work of educa- 
tion could be seen. The long accumulated treasure of the university 
had been consumed, its debts multiplied, and its general i^pearance was 
diat of poverty and ruin *. 

From this review of the ecclesiastical affairs of England under 

the commonwealth, we shall pass to notice the general 
re an . ^^^ of Ireland and Scotland to the close of the same 
period. In the former country, the victories of Cromwell were followed 
by the same vigorous and successful prosecution of the war on the part 
of Ireton. In the autumn of that year, the county of Clare, and the 
provinces of Connaught, afforded the royalists their only asylum ; and 
those districts were suffering from pestilence and famine. Disaster onlv 
seemed to multiply the causes of dissension, and to convince the con- 
federate catholics more and more that no good could follow from an 
enterprise in which heretics under the sentence of excommunication 
were allowed to take so prominent a part In the spring the Shannon 
would become fordable, ai)d then their last retreat must fail. It was 
while the insurgents were occupied with these irritating and foreboding 
topics that commissioners arrived from the English parliament with the 
offer of peace on terms declared by the confederates to be moderate, and 
such as should be accepted. But they were controlled in their judg- 
ment by two of their leaders, Clanricarde and Castlehaven, who, faithful 
to the secret instructions of the young king, were determined at all ha- 
zards to continue the war in Ireland, until the result of the attempt 
about to be made upon England should be ascertained. The proposals 

* Clarendon, Hi8t.iii. 246. 298.317. 350. v. 169. 481, 482. Orme's Life of 
Owen, 109—187. 
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of peace were accordingly rejected by a majority; and the catholiis 
council employed itself for some months in negotiations to obtain suc- 
cours from that distinguished adventurer, the duke of Lorrain. But the 
battle of Worcester soon followed, and by allowing the parliament to 
send reinforcements to the army in Ireland, made submission ineyitable. 
What remained was an expiring effort, though the complete subjugation 
of the island did not take place before the spring of 1653. 

By the terms of capitulation, those who laid down their arms werfe 
aided in transporting themselves to enter the service of foreign princes, 
with the exception of individuals who had murdered liny of the English, 
or had been engaged in the massacre of 1642 ; all such persons were 
reserved to become examples of criminal justice. The civil authorities 
were enjoined to carry on the government, and to administer justice, in all 
possible cases, according to the laws of England. But a high court of 
justice was instituted to meet cases of exception ; and the forfeitures and 
changes which took place in regard to property were such as to prevent 
the inhabitants from forgetting that they were a conquered people. The 
estates seized were of immense extent, and little remained which had 
not in effect been declared liable. Power was moreover g^ven to 
the authorities of the island, in conjunction with the parliamentary 
commissioners, to compel suspected persons, and large masses of the 
people, to exchange their residence whenever such exercises of their 
functions should be deemed expedient for the public tranquillity; The 
catholic worship was not tolerated ; and the priests, from being regarded 
as the chief authors of the late massacres and rebellion j were exposed to 
severe penalties. It is certain that the country had never been so com- 
pletely subdued, though the necessity of exercising such large powers, in 
order to secure what conquest had gained, may be doubtful. The right 
to attempt conquests, that can only be maintained by such means, is 
still more questionable. In the judgment of the conquerors, the bar- 
barian fanaticism of the natives was such as to make all hope of per- 
manent submission vain, except as prorided for by strong military force, 
and by vesting such a discretionary authority in the government as 
would probably lead to frequent acts of despotism. But these arrange- 
ments completed, hostilities ceased, and comparative prosperity returned 
to that long distracted kingdom*. 

In Scotland, the same success attended the arms of the common- 
wealth. Cromwell, on leaving that kingdom to follow the 
army under Charles Stuart, charged general Monk to pro- ^q^i, ' 
secute the work which had been so prosperously commenced, 
and left him the command of eight thousand men. Monk proceeded 
with vigour and rapidity toward an accomplishment of the obiect thus 
assigned to him. Stiriing castle, which boasted of having resisted all 

♦ Ludl6w, i. 2<>8— 353, passim. Clanricarde's Memoirs, 1—68. Carte's Ormond, 
li. 118— 164. LeUnd, iiL 364— 897. Castleharen, Mem. 93— 98. 
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the attacks of invaders for more than si^^ hundred years, was obliged to 
capitulate when assailed by the foe who now invested it ; and soon after- 
wards, accident or treachery placed the whole body of the nobility and 
others who were entrusted with the government in the hands of the 
enemy. These prisoners, more than three hundred in number, were 
seized in assembly at Ellet, and sent, along with the spoils of the regal 
apartments at Stirling, to London. Stirling castle was entered on the 
fourteenth of August ; the capture of the functionaries at £llet was on 
the twenty-eighth; and four days later, the populous and wealthy town 
of Dundee was taken by assault The governor had sent an insulting 
message to the English general when called to surrender, and in revenge, 
the greater part of the garrison were given to the sword ; many women 
and children also perished during the conflict, and in consequence, it 
was said, of the sanguinary orders which had been issued by Monk. 
After the fall of that town, little resistance was made ; and the com- 
monwealth, in extending its conquests to Inverness, and to the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles, boasted of having done more than had been found 
possible by the ancient Romans, or by the long line of English princes. 
Measures were subsequently adopted with a view to the incorporation 
of the country with England ; and those measures were prosecuted, in 
the face of much complaint from the people, and loud opposition from 
the clergy, but not with such despatch as to be completed when the 
usurpation of Cromwell put an end to the parliament, and to the com- 
monwealth*. 

In its proceedings with regard to foreign powers, the commonwealth 
^ . maintained its pretensions with a degree of vigour and ac- 

with foreign tivity unknown to our history since the better days of 
powers. Elizabeth. Among the most important of these proceed- 

^^ "fif* • ixigs, were those relating to Portugal, Spain, and the 
United Provinces. Only a few weeks subsequent to the death of the 
king, the fleet which had revolted from the parliament in the preceding 
year put to sea under the command of prince Rupert. Having com- 
mitted various depredations on the coasts of England and Ireland, the 
prince was ere long compelled to seek protection from the government 
of Portugal. The shelter aflbrded to the pirate in the Tagus — for 
such was- the name which Blake, the English admiral, gave to the 
object of his pursuit — ^led to a seizure of many Portuguese vessels, 
which was followed by an arrest of the English merchants at Lisbon, 
and reprisals upon their property. But the Portuguese were not long 
july^ in discovering that they were unequal to the contest which 
1652. they had provoked; and after a tedious negotiation of 
twelve months, and submitting to some haughty treatment from the 
offended republic, they consented to repair all the injuries they had 

* Balfour, iv, 314, 315. Whitelocke, 477* 481, 482. 484, 485. Laiiig, i. 430, 431. 
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done, and to defiray the charge of the hostilities which had been made 
necessary by their conduct*. 

The Spanish government had never manifested any sympathy with 
the misfortunes of the late king, but was likely to have « . 
much less with the power which now possessed the su- ^**°' 
preme authority. The hope, however, of finding in the new republic an 
antagonist of Portugal, and of the States, disposed the ministers of 
Spain to acknowledge its authority,, and to solicit its alliance. Ascham, 
who was sent ambassador to Madrid, was murdered, while seated at 
table with a Spanish ecclesiastic, who acted as his interpreter, by a party 
of English royalists, one of whom proved to be a servant of Cotting- 
ton and Hyde, then at that place upon an embassy from Charles Stuart. 
The murder of Ascham was toward the end of May in 1 650, and in the 
following December a grand audience was given to the Spanish am- 
bassador, Don Alonzo, who was desirous of counteracting the efforts of 
the ambassador just then arrived from Portugal, and of securing the 
court of Madrid from the blame towliich it was liable on account of the 
fate of the English minister. Alonzo was conducted from his lodgings 
in the state coach, in company with the earl of Salisbury, Sir Thomas 
Mildmay, and Sir Peter Wentworth, and followed by between thirty and 
forty gentlemen in carriages. At Whitehall the procession was received 
by troops of cavalry, and the whole road from that place to the entrance 
of the house of commons was lined with military. The floor of the house 
was covered with a rich Persian carpet, and a little on one side from the 
centre was a chair of state provided for the ambassador. The attend- 
ants remained between the door and bar of the house, while the am* 
bassador advanced, and, having paid the usual respects to the speaker 
and the members, took his seat. His credentials, written in Latin, were 
presented to the speaker by Sir Oliver Fleming. Don Alonzo then 
rose, and " with much gravity and respect, declared the desire his master 
had to continue the amity betwixt both nations ; that the murderers of 
Mr. Ascham were in close prison under a guard ; that the king had used 
all the ways he could to bring them to justice, being strongly opposed 
therein by the church; that he doubted not at length to succeed and 
would do as much therein as if his own son had been murdered." 
Philip was farther represented as glorying not a little in the remem* 
brance that himself — the greatest prince in Christendom — ^had been the 
first to acknowledge the English parliament as the supreme power of the 
nation. But of the six men who were concerned in the assassination of 
Ascham, one fled to the house of the Venetian ambassador, and five to 
a place of sanctuary ; and so strong was the popular feeling in favour 

* Whitelocke, 450. 462. 454, 455. 462. 520. Thurloe, 134. 142. 155. Clarendon, 
VI. 140. 148, 149. 270.390—395. Blilton Papers, 11. 35. 40. 42. 84. Pari. Hist. iii. 
1365, 1366. 
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of the culpritoy that the govenunent at Madrid, and their allies in Eng- 
land, deemed it prudent to appear content with the arrest and death of 
one offender only *• 
About twelve months before the death of Ascham, six men of the 
same party had assassinated Dorislaus, the ambassador of 
▼in^'f cfil^ the English parliament at the Hague. The States, though 
of disagree- affording Charles and his adherents their chief asylum at 

the'suuel T'd ^^^^ ^^°^^' ^^^^^ °^^ ^^ ^^' ^^^^ express thdr disapprobation 
the common- of SO gross a violation of the laws of civilized nations, par- 
wealth, ticularly as the deed had been perpetrated rather with a 
studied publicity than with any effort at concealment, and Charles, in 
consequence, removed from the Hague, and took up his future residence 
at Breda. Many circumstances, however, naturally disposed the prince 
to look for aid f^m the United Provinces. The states of Holland and 
West Friesland, indeed, were imbued with a fixed republican feeling, 
and were likely to regard the English commonwealth with favour; but 
a spirit more friendly to the exiled royalists prevailed in the States- 
General, where it was strongly supported by the young prince of Orange, 
who had recently married a daughter of the late king of England. 
Added to this, were the jealousies natural to the proceedings and inter- 
course of two great commercial powers. It was not, therefore, until 
the death of the prince of Orange, nearly two years after that of 
Charles the First, that the States-General were prevailed upon to receive 
the ambassadors of the English commonwealth ; and even then many 
difficulties were interposed to gain time, until the issue of the struggle 
between Charles the Second and Cromwell should be ascertained. 

But before the decisive battle of Worcester, the period closed to 
which the parliament had limited the mission of its envoys, and they 
returned to London, stating that the failure of their object was in con- 
sequence of the artificial delays which had been thrown its way by the 
persons with whom they had to negotiate. Some of the leading men 
in the English parliament had given much attention of late to naval 
affairs, and the success which attended their arms against the king of 
Scotland, together with the dishonourable treatment they had received 
from the States, and the protection and encouragement which had been 
afforded in that quarter to the most violent of their enemies, — all served 
to beget in them a disposition to try their strength with a power which 
had for some time challenged the sovereignty of the seas. The states 
looked on this change in the condition and temper of the English re- 
public with some apprehension, and to propitiate the power which they 
had done so much to offend, they descended so far from the high ground 

♦ Clarendon, vi. 357—368. 441—449. vii. 174. Milton's Papers, 39. 42. 67. 133. 
136. Whitelocke, 462. Thurloe, i. 148—153. 202. Harleian Miscellany, iv. 280. 
Pari. Hist. iii. 1369. 
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which th^y had taken, as to aeiid amhasBadors to Londoii to BoUeit that 
the negotiation might be resumed there which had terminated so ab- 
ruptly at the Hague*. 

But by this time letters of marque had been issued, which em- 
powered certain English merchants to indemnify them- Letter^ of 
eelyes for losses alleged to have been sustained by the "^^j— ^h*"N 
depredations of vessels from the United Provinces. Nearly vigation Act. 
a hundred Dutoh traders were seized ; and what was ^^- ^^1* 
greatly more important, the memorable Navigation Act was passed, by 
which it was provided that no goods from any quarter beyond Europe 
should be imported into England, except by vesfels belonging to Eng- 
land, or to English colonists ; and that no production of Europe should 
be imported except by English ships, or ships belonging to the country 
from which it was pbtained. During some time, the carrying trade of 
Europe had been performed almost entirely by the Dutch ; but by this 
act a blow was inflicted on that source of their opulence and po^er 
which they w^re never able to recover f. 

Appearances on both sides bespoke the approach of war. By the 
states a powerful fleet was prepared, for the sole purpose, it was said, 
of protecting their commerce ; by the parliament it was . 
demanded that the honour given to the English flag within ^g^^ ^f hosti. 
the limits known by the name of the narrow seas should iities. 
still be rendered to it ; that the Dutch fishermen, who ^^^' ^^^^' 
came within a certain line of the British coast, should pay the old 
tribute of the tenth herring ; and that the losses inflicted on several 
English merchants in the East Indies should be repaired. These 
matters had scarcely become points of deliberation when an irregular 
engagement took place between Blake and the famous Dutch admiral 
Van Tromp. Night parted the combatants, leaving the advantage 
on the side of the Enghsh, and each accused the other of being the 
aggressor. It is probable that the fault was to be traced to the 
impatience of Blake : it is certain the Duteh governipent exercise^ 
great forbearance at this juncture, and did every thing in their power 
to prevent a rupture. But when it became known that among the 

* Thurloe, i. 112—183, pasiitn. 188—195. Par. Hist. iii. 1863— 1866. The 
BeiTsnts of Strickland, the Kiglish en^oy at the Hague, were attacked at his fioor 
by cavaliers with drawn swords ; and au attempt was made to add St. John to the 
list of assassinated ambassadors, by breaking into his chambier. Indeed, with the 
cavalien generally, both at home and abroad, this barbarous method of proceeding 
had become a topic of boasting and merrimenti rather than of reprobation. Claren- 
don informs us, that Don Lewis, the prime-minister of Spain, speaking to him of 
the assassination of Ascham, said, '* I envy those gentlemen for having done so 
noble an action* The Iting, his master, wanted such resolute subjects, otheriirise he 
would never have lost a kingdom, as he had done Portugal." Hist. vi. 449. And 
we have seen the terms in which Clarendon himself spoke of the assassination of 
Rainsboroogh. So demoraliBing are the effects of civil commotion, and bo 
strongly does it tend to throw civilised men back upon the expedients of the 
savage. 

t Pari. Hist. iii. 1874. 
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conditions insisted on, was a demand that the expenses incurred by the 
parliament with a view to the protection of the commerce of England 
against the menacing preparations of the States should be defrayed by 
that power, it was manifest that no honourable peace could be at present 
maintained. 
The first armament sent out by the Dutch was deemed powerful 

enough to dismay opposition. But the elements were not 
War declared go favourable to Van Tromp as the expectations of his 
Blake/^^ countrymen. He returned with the loss of 6 ve frigates, 

and without any achievement. An attack was afterwards 
made by the English admiral Ayscue upon the convoy of a fleet of 
merchantmen under De Ruyter ; but, though conceived and executed 
with much spirit, the attempt to break through the enemy's line fa- 
voured his escape, by separating one portion of the English squadron 
from the other. The Dutch lost thirty-six vessels in this action. The 
celebrated De Witte was now united with De Ruyter. Blake accepted 

an offer of battle from the two commanders. On the first 
Sept. 28. day the conflict raged until nightfall. The next morning 

the Dutch fled in the direction of Goree, where the 
difficulties of the navigation afforded them a retreat from the pursuit of 
their antagonist. . 

This battle was fought toward the end of September. About a month 

later, Blake allowed himself to be surprised, while at 

Victory of anchor, by the appearance of a fleet consisting of more 

Nov. 29. than twice the number of vessels then at his disposal. 

But though placed at such odds, the veteran com- 
mander could not be induced to turn his back upon the enemy. The 
battle which ensued was continued until night, when Blake found, that 
though considerable damage had been done to his assailants, five vessels 
out of the thirty-seven under his command in the morning were lost, 
and he availed himself of the cover of the night to escape from the 
probable consequences of a renewed encounter on the morrow. Van 
Tromp was the Dutch commander on this occasion ; and he afterwards 
appeared at different points on the coast with a broom at his mast-head, 
to denote that he had swept the English from the ocean. 

But this boast was of short duration. Early in February, the English 
admirals Blake, Dean, and Monk, appeared off the island of Portland 

with a fleet of eighty sail, waiting for Van Tromp and De 
Tromp** *** Ruyter, who were expected to pass that way with an equal 

force, and a convoy of three hundred merchantmen. On 
the eighteenth of that month the enemy made his appearance, and a 
battle commenced, which lasted three days. The result was a victory on 
the side of the English, much more decisive than had occurred during 
the war. The loss of the Dutch consisted of thirty merchant vessels, 
eleven ships of war, and two thousand seamen, besides fifteen hundred 
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taken prisoners. On the part of the English the slain was nearly as 
numerous, hut the fleet, though considerably damaged, returned with 
only one vessel missing. The English parliament voted thanks to the 
admirals, and collections were made for the widows of the seamen who 
had perished*. 

It is hardly possible to avoid observing the different spirit, and the 
different results, of the warlike enterprises in which this 
nation engaged after the commencement of the civil war, ap^fnt'cha^ 
as compared with its apparent inaptitude for such enter- racter of the 
prises during the interval from the decease of Elizabeth. ^"?^"^ ■' '*'*» 
The nation of which foreigners spoke as having become 
one of the most pusillanimous, and one of the most incompetent to any 
critical or perilous undertaking, is suddenly found capable of affording 
proofs of disciplined valour, both upon the land and the deep, to which 
modem history had no parallel. It may be safely believed that there 
was no army in Europe that could have stood, in equal numbers, before 
the army of the English commonwealth ; and those naval tactics, which 
it cost the United Provinces the experience of several generations to 
acqvrire, seem to be fully comprehended, and even surpassed, in the prac- 
tice of a few brief years, by the English of this period. We know not in 
what manner to account for this change, without attributing it to those 
popular views of government, and still more to those views of religion, 
which were then so commonly entertained by the soldier and the sailor, 
and which taught them to regard the contests in which they were en- 
gaged, not as maintained for their country merely, but as relating im- 
mediately to their personal rights, and their religious freedom. It was 
the novelty and the nobleness of the objects pursued which gave this 
new power and complexion to the national character. 

But when the attention and feeling of a people have been once 

strongly directed toward such objects, and the work of revolution has 

commenced, it is not often an easy matter to restrain the 

spirit thus raised within those limits to which a wise ^^»**».of >*» 

« . «i . . mt 1 . , , ,. new spirit, 

reflection would restrict it. The sympathy with public 

objects, and the consciousness of power and of right, which have been 
called forth, may perform the good works assigned them, so long as 
there remains a public enemy to impose the necessity of union and 
activity ; but as soon as that necessity is withdrawn, the same qualities 
may be found to generate a fondness for extravagant theorising on 
matters of government, and may give existence to many narrow turbu- 
lent factions, each making the greatest pretension to patriotism, but 
each being persuaded that the good of their country is not to be secured 
except by an adoption of their own favourite schemes. *• Almost every 

* Journalii, June, 1052. Whitelocke, 505 — 544, panim. Ludlow, i. 349. 420. 
Pari. Hist. Hi. 1378-*1381. 
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man," sayg Mrs. Hutchinson, in relation to this period, ** wad fane^ring 

a form of government, and angry when his invention took not place.'' : 

No man did more to foster this public spirit at one time, or to check 

it at another, than Cromwell, On more than one occasion 

Conduct of jjg gj^^ jjj ii; tijg Q^\y means by which certain great public 

objects were to be secured ; but he became sensible after 
a while that the excess to which it had been indulged would soon ex- 
pose all the weighty results, about which there had been so much con- 
tention, to the greatest danger. It is certain also, that in stimulating 
this feeling at one time, and in restraining it at another, he both spoke and 
acted, in many instances, in a manner not strictly consistent with his 
real preferences, his intention being to adapt himself to the nature 
of the elements about him, ieind to wield them so as to accomplish the 
objects which he then had in view, and which in his judgment were most 
likely to conduce to the public good. That he was ever in heart the advo- 
cate of a republican form of government as proper to be established in 
this country may well be doubted. At the crisis of the " New Model," 
it had become necessary, if the contest was to be brought to a speedy 
or successful termination, that the command of the army should not be 
left with men who were vested with that trust principally on isocount of 
their rank, and who were manifesting a tenderness towards roy^ty, as 
the natural consequence of their nearer association with it, which was 
regarded as likely to prove fatal to the popular cause. At that time, 
Cromwell was charged with having indulged in reflections on this ill- 
judged preference, and on the folly of hereditary greatness generally, 
which were said to be inconsistent with a proper affection toward that 
mixed form of government which all parties were then pledged to support. 
But a little attention to the character and temper of the persons who 
preferred that charge will suffice to make it appear highly probable that 
nothing could then have been proved against Cromwell that may not be 
reconciled with the supposition of his being no more a republican at that 
time than was expedient in order to the accomplishment of the great po~ 
pular change with respect to the command of the army which he then had 
in view. The next crisis in which his avowal of sentiments of this 
nature became marked was when the dispute began between the parlia- 
ment and the army under Fairfax. On the former occasion^he employed 
the popular sentiment in the army, and elsewhere, that the cause of the 
parliament might be no longer endangered from being committed to the 
hands of incompetent or half-hearted persons ; and on the latter, he 
availed himself of the same feeling to prevent such a settlement on the 
part of the two houses as would have taken from his followers that re- 
ligious liberty for which they had so successfully contended, and, perhaps, 
at no distant day, have exposed himself and others to the vengeance of 
their enemies. 

Concerning those objects, it maybe safely affirmed, that they were not 
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more calculatedto gratify any fading of individual ambition in Cromwell, 
than to secure the triumph of the public cause in which he was engaged ; 
and that the tone of republicanisn^ which he had assumed for the sake of 
them, was auch»in his view, as to preclude his future adherence to royalty, 
under certain limits, is highly improbable, from the undisguised earnest- 
ness with which he afterwards negotiated to bring about an agreement 
with the king — a negotiation, it should be remembered, in which he 
was too much of a republican to please the king, and too much of a 
royalist to please the army. In short, Cromwell's opinion through life 
on these matters appeais to have been, that all theories of government 
have their value, not from their abstract excellence, but from their 
adaptation to the character of the community that may be supposed to 
adopt them ; and in consequence, instead of concluding, with the small 
band of republicans at Westminster, that a form of polity was at all 
likely to be permanent in England^ which certainly did not obtain the 
suffrage of more than one-fifth ot its people, he appears to have 
become anxious, as soon as such a project could be deemed practicable, 
for some new adjustment, which might possess a better prospect of 
stability, from being more in accordance with the prevailing senti- 
ment. We are not concerned to prove that Cromwell did not know 
how to dissemble. All that we maintain in this place is, that much 
of his conduct which has been placed to the account of hypocrisy and 
ambition, may have been designed, while tending to promote his own 
aggrandizement, to carry into effect those larger views of social policy 
by which he was assuredly distinguished from all the men of his time. 

Hence, to bring the present fragment of a parliament to fix on a time 
when its powers should cease, and when another should be 
convened on some well-considered principle of representa- ^ith^reeard to 
tion, had long been a leading object with him. In a new parlia- 
the autumn of 1648 he pressed this subject on the at- ™®"** 
tention of the house, and in the spring of the following year a com- 
mittee was appointed to take it into deliberation. But the battle of 
Worcester, nearly two years and a half later, was achieved before any 
thing was done, either by the committee or the parliament, on this question, 
except so far as to determine that future parliaments should consist of 
four hundred members, and that the present members should be returned 
in the next parliament for the places which they now represented? In 
November, 1651, it was decided by a bare majority that the present 
parliament should cease on the third of November, 1654. Cromwell with 
difficulty brought the house to this decision ; and his conduct in so doing 
was regarded as betraying distrust; and the parliamentary leaders, in their 
turn, discovered a similar jealousy of the commander-in-chief, by effecting 
some large reductions in the army. In the summer of 1652 Crom- 
well interposed to prevent these retrenchments from extending further 

2k2 
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than miglit comport with his plans ; and the house consented to stay 
its hand for the present*. 

The crisis hetween that body and Cromwell was now approaching; 
and to judge of the merits of the controversy between 
Character of them, the exact social position of both should be con- 
at^thU tSme.** sidered. The house of five hundred persons assembled as 
the commons of England in 1640, had been greatly dimi- 
nished by deaths, and the withdrawment of the royalists, when, a few 
weeks before the trial of the king, it was reduced to little more than 
fifty members by the coercion of the military. No one pretended that 
the selection of persons then made by the officers, or the additions after- 
wards made to them by the same power, was an assembly that could 
properly be called a parliament. It was an authority existing, not as 
the effect of any expression of feeling in its favour through the country, 
but purely as the creature of the army. In many of the departments of 
government it had acquitted itself with a high degree of sagacity, assi- 
duity, and courage ; but the tenacity with which its leaders clung to the 
power that had been committed to them, though proceeding probably 
from motives in which there was as much to praise as to blame, exposed 
them to suspicion, and gave an extrinsic force to the complaints that 
were directed against the weak points of their conduct by their 
enemies f. 

Cromwell, at the same time, and particularly since the battle of 
Worcester, was addressed from all quarters in language which pro- 
claimed him a king in every thing except the name ; and his per- 
suasion that a mixed constitution, with a monarchical power, would be 

* Journals, Nov. 4, 14—27. Feb. 24, Oct. 2.7. Dec. 19, 1651. June 5. 15. 
Aug. 12, 13, 1652. Whitelocke. 

f Cromweirs own language to Whitelocke with respect to the conduct 
of the parliament should perhaps be introduced here. " Tlieir pride," he said, 
"and ambition, and self-seeking, engrossing all places of honour and profit 
to themselves and their friends; and their daily breaking forth into new 
and violent parties and factions ; their delays of business and designs to per^ 
petuate themselves, and to continue their power in their own hands ; their 
meddling in private matters between party and party, contrary to the institution 
of parliaments, and their injustice and partiality in those matters, and the scan- 
dalous lives of some of the chief of them — these things do give too much ground 
for people to open their mouths against them, and to dislike them. Nor can they 
be kept within the bounds of justice and law or reason, they thenueives being the 
supreme power of the nation, liab/e to no account to antf, nor to be controuled or regu- 
lated by any other power; there being none superior or co-ordinate with themP White- 
locke admitted the general truth of this representation, but knew not where to 
look for the means of restraining those "extravagances, and inordinate powers," 
from which greater evil, he observed, would probably come than was generally ap- 
prehended. — Mem. 524. Cromwell also complained much of the disinclination of 
the parliament to pass the long-promised act of indemnity, and it was insinuated 
that the reason was, that the members could then no longer enrich themselves 
by forfeitures. Another complaint against them was their alleged disposition to 
put aside the right of trial by jury. These were popular topics, but the circum- 
stances of the times were such as to lead the wisest and most well-meaning to 
entertain a difference of judgment concerning them. 
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the most acceptable and sahitary fonn of govemment for the people 
of England, was not, we may suppose, less welcome, from po^^p ^f 
its being thus connected with circumstances which seemed Cromwell-^ 
to point to himself as the only person in whom the g™^inr*thr 
supreme power could in such a case be vested with character of 
any appearance of propriety or safety. But when he ^**®*^7®"** 
adopted means to ascertain the judgment of the more con* adapted to the 
siderable p^sons about him on that point, the result did English 
not prove altogether gratifying. It was the advice of P^^P*®* 
Whitelocke, a celebrated lawyer, after a confidential and an extended con* 
yersation on the subject, that the old constitution should be restored, 
with certain restrictions, and with Charles Stuart as king, his excellency 
retaining the second place of power in the kingdom. But on this weak 
proposal it was natural to remark, that Charles Stuart could not be 
expected to forgive the man who had been a party to the death of his 
father*. Other conferences took place, in which the military men 
generally expressed themselves as wedded to a republic, the civilians as 
more favourable to the restoration of a peerage, and of power in a single 
person — ^but always mentioning one of tbe branches of the late king's 
family as the person to be called to that power. Cromwell contented 
himself with saying, that a settlement with something of a monarchical 
principle in it would be much the most effectual, if it could be made to 
consist with a security for the liberties of the people as Englishmen and 

Christians t* 

With the ojfficers so little disposed to favour any change in the form 
of govemment, it is doubtful what course Cromwell would 
ultimately have adopted toward the parliament, had not ^^^^'^ 
its own conduct furnished him with much stronger reasons with the 
for proceeding to the use of riolence than he had hitherto officer- 
been able to adduce. During the interval from the month of September, 
1652, to the following April, repeated conferences took place between 
the leading officers and certain members of parliament, with respect to 
the provisions to be made, in order that a parliament might be con« 
vened consisting of persons friendly to those liberties for which so much 
treasure had been expended, and so much blood had been shed {. 

But these meetings did not prevent the adoption of several clauses 
by a committee of the house, which the officers had 
strongly opposed, particularly one, which, under the Clause^m^fa- 
designation of *^ Neuters," would have admitted the Fresbyterians. 
presbyterians. " We were bold to tell them," says Crom- 
well, *' that none of that judgment who had deserted this cause and in- 
terest should have any power in parliaments. We had as good deliver 
up our cause into the hands of any, as into the hands of such as have 
deserted us. It is one thing to love another in matters of religion, and 

• Whitelocke, 523—526. 

t Ibid. 529. Milton Papers, 106—114. Pari Hist. iii. 1387^ 1388. 
Milton Papers, 106—114. 
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another so far to set him in the saddle as to command all his brethren/* 
On the evening of the nineteenth of April a further conference took 
place with regard to this point, and some others, about twenty members 
of parliament being present. In the end, says Cromwell, ** they told us they 
would take time for the consideration of those things until to-morrow, that 
they would sleep upon them, and consult some friends ; and at parting, 
one of the chief, and two or three more, told us they would endeavour 
to suspend further proceedings about the bill for a new representative 
until further conference ; and upon this we had great satisfaction, and 
they went away late at night. The next morning, while we were con- 
sidering how to order that which we were further to oflFer to thqpi, word 
was brought that the house was proceeding with all speed upon the 
new representative. We could not believe that such persons could act 
so unworthily, until a second and a third message came and informed 
us that the house had brought the bill near to an issue, leaving out 
things which had appeared all along, and passing it upon paper, without 
engrossing, that it might be done with the more haste." This 
statement Cromwell made on a public occasion afterwards, appealing 
to many who were present as persons who could vouch for its accuracy *. 
In feet, it was the determination of the majority of the house, on the 

morning of the memorable twentieth of April, to pass the 
Stratajfem of \^i\\ relating to the constitution of the new parliament in a 
mei^ ^"^^'"^ which they had privately agreed upon, and then in* 

stantly to dissolve, and both measures they hoped to see 
carried before the council of officers at Whitehall would become aware of 
their proceedings. In this manner the force of law would be given to 
their plans, and any attempt to frustrate them by military violence would 
be rendered less probable. But the colonels Harrison and Ingoldsby were 
in the house, and tlie former, despatching the latter with tidings to the 
general, took care himself to prolong the debate, by addressing himself 
in the language of mild and humble expostulation to the advocates of 
the measure, pointing out the impolicy of their conduct. It was diffi- 
cult to say by what means Cromwell could meet this combination of 
stratagem and courage in his opponentsf. 

He suddenly left Whitehall, followed by a company of soldiers. 

Some persons may have conjectured, but no man knew the 
ceeX^ the ^^ object of this movement. On entering the lobby of the 
house attended house, his followers were told to remain at the door. 
hy soldiers. Cromwell entered and took his place on one of the upper 

♦ Ibid. Pari. Hist. iii. 1387, 1388. 

f It should be observed, that the majority of the members made no secret of being 
opposed to any measure endangering ** the continuance of the present parliament.'* 
They had been loth to fix even upon a distant day for a dissolution, aware of the 
imminent hazards that would follow, even under the most favourable circumstances; 
and now, in the eleventh hour, it was only in hope of escaping from the power of 
the army that they were disposed to try the vain expedient of an alliance with the 
more moderate pretbyterians. Milton Papers, 106—114. Pari, Hist. iii. 1387, 
1388. Heath, 339. 
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bei^kes. He wore on.thftt dny a imit of black without ornament, and 
grey wonted stoekings*. He listened for some time to the diecusBion ; 
Irat as the speaker was about to put the motion^ he beckoned colonel 
Harrison to him, and said in a whisper, '* Now is the time, I must do it/' 

He then rose, and removing his hat from his head, spoke for a short 
time tb the question about to be decided. As he "pro* 
ceeded, he became impassioned, and began to indulge in ^ foj^^^C" 
violent language, charging the house with the denial o^ memben to 
justice, with acts of oppression, with open profanity^ with ^^P^'t. 
intending their own aggrandizement nt the cost of the public welfare ; 
and above all, with planning at this moment to bring in the presby- 
terians, men whom they knew, or should know, would lose no time in 
destroying the cause which they had so basely deserted. All this they 
had done to promote their own little interests, and in heedlessness con- 
cerning the fate of men who had endured all hardships for the state, 
Ibught for it, and bled for it ! 

Sir Peter WentWorth here rose, and protested against this sort <tf 
address, particularly as coming from a man. who was indebted to that 
assembly for everything which distinguished him. Cromwell, on hearing 
this, darted irom his place to the centre of the house — and, placing 
his hat upon his head, exclaimed, *^ Gome, come, sir, 1 will put an end 
to your prating !" During some moments he passed backwards and 
forwards, deeply agitated. He then stamped on the floort and glancing 
around him, cried out-^" You are no parliament ! I say you are no 
parliament ! Bring them in, bring them in !" I'he door immediately 
opened, and a colonel, with about twenty soldiers, descended to the floor 
of the house, others being left in the lobby ftnd the stairs. Sir Harry 
y ane said, indignantly, '^ This is not honest ; it is itgainst morality and 
common honesty.'* Cromwell instantly retorted—" Sir Harry Vane 1 
Oh, sir Harry Vane ! The Lord deliver me from sit Harry Vane ! He 
might have prevented this * but he is a juggler, and has not common 
honesty himself." Pointing to one member, he cried, "There is a 
drunkard;" to two others, " There are whoremasters;" and passing his 
eye from one to another, poured forth his censures in tortents. Turning 
to the guard, he commanded them to clear the house. Harrison laid 
his hands on the speaker, and forced him from the chair. Algei-non 
Sidney, who sat next, was thrust from his place, and the members 
generally, about eighty in number, rose, on being pressed by the mili- 
tary^ and moved toward the door. As Cromwell saw their backs turned, 
the possible consequences of this violence appear to have fliished upon 
him. " It is you," he added, " that have forced me to do this. I have 
sought the Lord day and night, that he would rather slay me than put' 
me on the doing of this work." To alderman Allen this language 
spcmed like that of a half repentance; and he ventured to say that^it 

* Leiceiter'A Journal, 139. 
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was not too late even yet to retrace his steps. But the general, as 
though startled hy the comment which seemed to be put upon his 
words, charged the alderman, in the same breath, with dishonesty in his 
office as treasurer of the army, and gave him to the keeping of the 
guard. When the members had disappeared, he looked upon the 
mace, and asked, *^What shall we do with this fool's bauble ?" He 
then ordered it to be removed ; commanded the doors to be locked ; and» 
with the keys in his possession, returned to Whitehall*. 

In the afternoon of the same day he proceeded to the apartment 
where the council of state had been accustomed to as- 
Put* an end to gemble, attended by Lambert and Harrison. Most of the 
thecounal of ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ Bv^.U^, the lawyer who pre- 

sided at the king's trial, and whose repuUicanism was of 
the old Roman temperament, occupied the chair. Cromwell, on enter-* 
ing, said, that if they were assembled as private persons, it was .not 
his intention to disturb them ; but if sitting as the council of state, he 
must remind them that their existence in that capacity had terminated 
with the parliament — a body which, as they could not but know, had 
been dissolved some hours since. Bradshaw was as little accessible to 
fear as Cromwell, and rising at the conclusion of this speech, he replied 
— ** Sir, we have heard what you did at the house this morning, and be- 
fore many hours all England will know it. But, sir, you are mistaken 
to think the parliament is dissolved. No power under heaven can dis* 
solve them but themselves : therefore, take you notice of that." We do 
not learn that any reply was given to this dignified reproach. - 

The mind of Cromwell was not of a character to see any intrinsic 
value in the trappings of royalty, or in that kind of precedence assigned 

to man before man, which is more the result of accident 
considered!^ than of personal merit ; and there were occasions on which 

he could speak of such things as of little significance, 
except in the view of small minds. But he knew that the influence of 
such distinctions and pageantries on the imagination and the sympathies 
of the English people was much too considerable to be slighted with 
impunity — so much so, that without a mixed form of government, by 
which something of this civic parade and ceremony might be consistently 
restored, the country must long continue a scene of extended suffering and 
frequent convulsion. The democracy of the army and the parliament, he 
knew, was not sustained by the feelings of the community, and greatly 
needed the controul of other elements of power. He was, also, we may 
believe, no less persuaded, that in recalling the exiled family, there would 
be a much greater prospect of hazard than advantage, both to leading^ 
men, and to the nation. Nor was he less satisfied that it would be in vain 
to hope that the present parliament, or the more presbyterian body pro- 

* Whitelocke, 529. Ludlow, ii. 18—21. Barton's Diary, iii. 56. 98, 99. 209. 
ParL Hist iii. 1381, 1382. 1388. Perfect Politician, 188, 189. Leicester's Jour- 
nal, 140. 
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vided to succeed it, would be found sufficiently unprejudiced and united 
to bring about such a settlement as was demanded by the character of 
the community when viewed at large : — and least of all were they likely 
to agree in placing himself in that position, in which he felt some one 
person should be placed, and to which he supposed (and who can be sur- 
prised at his indulging such a thought ?) that no living man had a 
claim preferable to his own. It was neither the delays, therefore, nor 
the imperfections in the domestic policy of the *' statesmen " at West- 
minster, though so much dwelt upon by Cromwell, that constituted 
their great fault in his view» but the fact that they were not a body of 
men to retrace their steps in the manner now described ; and rather 
than trust to them, or to the still less mani^eable body about to succeed 
them, he seized the reins of the state into his own hands. No sober man 
willdoiibt that he intended to guide them for the good of the community, 
and with a more equal and comprehensive regard to its interests than 
could be expected from any other quarter. Nor can it well be doubted 
that he looked forward to an establishment of the supremacy of the 
law, in the place of the power of the sword. But the point of most weight 
in connexion with the judgment to be formed with respect to the con- 
duct of Cromwell at this crisis, is one that must always remain in a 
great degree uncertain, viz., — the extent in which his regard for the 
public good was alloyed by admixtures of personal ambition. It is 
true, that concluding the end proposed by him to have been the most 
generous and patriotic that could have been entertained, the question 
still remains — ^Was he justified in resorting to such measures, even for 
such an object? With regard to this question, however, we will only 
say,' that there are so many points of moment relating to it to be con- 
sidered, that the man who betrays a disposition to dismiss it in a very 
summary manner, as one of small moral difficulty, needs not give any 
further proof of his own incompetency to decide upon it either wisely or 
justly *. 

* In forming our judgment of the conduct and character of Cromwell, it should 
be remembered that history has hardly another man of whom so much has been 
written, and so small a portion of it by a friendly hand. The royalists, the pres- 
byterians, and the republicans, had only one passion stronger than their hatred of 
each other, and that was their hatred of Cromwell. Yet to authors belonging to 
one or the other of these parties are we indebted for nearly all we know concern- 
ing Cromwell ; nor even to our own time has any writer been found possessing the 
information and the fearless impartiality requisite to subject the testimony of these 
passionate, and often most unprincipled witnesses, to fair scrutiny and abate- 
ment. The nearest approach to this has been made in an article on the life of Crom- 
well, in the twenty-fifth volume of the Quarterly Review, attributed to Dr. 
Southey — ^a singular quarter, it may be thought, in which to find remarkable can- 
dour on such a subject. We shall cite a passage or two, by way of protection. 
'* His good sense and good natni-e would have led him to govern equitably, and 
mercifully, to promote literature, to cherish the arts, and to pour wine and oil into 
the wounds of the nation. When he shed blood, it was never for the appetite of 
blood ; such actions were committed by him against a good nature, not in indulgence 
of a depraved one. — He would have governed constitutionally, mildly, mercifully, 
liberally, if he could have followed the impulses of his own heartj and the wishes 
of his better mind : self-preservation compelled him to a severe and suspicious 
systein ; md became he waa an usurper, he became, of necessity, a despot." 
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Chapter I. 

Cromwell convenes the Little Parliament — ItR character and proceedings — Hos- 
tility called forth by its Measures — its Dissolution — Gromwen Lord Protector — 
The Instrument of Oovemraent — Cromwell's second Parliament — Its proceedings 
unfriendly to him — ^It is dissolved — Unsettled state of the Country — Conspi- 
racies of the Republicans and Royalists — Third Parliament — Members excluded 
by the Council — Cromwell urged to assume the title of King — It is opposed by 
the Council of Officers — Hesitation of Cromwell — Conference respecting it — 
Cromwell inclines to accept, but finally rejects the title— Upper House restored — 

. Introduction of the excluded Members to the House of Commons — Hostility of 
the Commons to the Upper House and the Protector — Cromwell dissolves the 
Parliament — Conduct of Cromwell in these proceedings toward the great Parties 
of the age considered — Character of Cromwell*B Government— Institution of 
Major-Generals — Legislative Power of the Protector and Council questioned — 
Difficult situation of Cromwell — Transactions with Foreign Powers — United 
Provinces— Portugal; execution of Pantaleon-— France and Spain^ their relative 
position — Richelieu and Masarine — Project to assassinate Cromwell — His Treaty 
with France — His peremptory Language to the French Government — Compli- 
mentary Deputation to Louis — Siege and Victory of Dunkirk — Keys of Dunkirk 
presented to the Proteota^— Decline of the Spanish Power in the Nether- 
lands. 

Cromwbll knew his countrymen too well not to be aware that his 
Cromwell con- **cendancy would be of no long continuance, unleai sanc- 
venes the tioned by the appearance of a parliamentary authority* 
!' ^***^* ,f *'■ But to have asaembled a parliament in the manner re- 
quired by the ancient constitution, or aecording to any one 
of the schemes recently proposed, would have been to bring the several 
parties in the country into such immediate conflict as must have ren- 
dered it impossible to say what shape afiairs would ere long assume. 
Cromwell must have seen his own destruction as not among the least 
probable consequences of such a measure. The course adopted is not 
to be understood without bearing in mind the religious character of the 
army. This course was, to form a deliberative assembly, which should 
consist of about a hundred and fifty persons, who were to be chosen by 
Cromwell and his council, from an extended list of names, procured for 
the purpose from the different religious communities, or churches, 
throughout the country, chiefly of the independent or baptist de- 
nominations. 

On the fourth of July one hundred and twenty of the persons thus 
chosen assembled. Cromwell vested them with the supreme power, 
which they were to exercise during fifteen months. At the expiration 
of that term they were to resign their place to others ; but their sue- 
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(iesson were to be chosen by themselves. The initrument which con- 
vened these persons was signed and sealed by the general and the 
officers, who promised obedience to the new power which they had 
themselves created. The parties constituting this " Little Parliament/' 
as it was called, came from different parts of the three kingdoms, ** as 
near as might be, proportionable to their payments towards the public 
charge." Cromwell assured them, in his speech, that very many papers 
had been received from the churches of God throughout the nation, 
highly approving of what had been done, and concluded by saying, ** I 
beseech you, have a care of the whole flock ; and if the poorest Chris- 
tian, the most mistaken Christian, should desire to live peaceably under 
you, let him be protected *." 

When the new legislature assembled, its first proceeding was to im- 
plore the Divine influence upon its deliberations ; which character aud 
was done without the assistance of a chaplain^ some of proceedings, 
the members, who had been accustomed to such exercises, ^"^^ ^' 
being called upon to lead the devotions of their colleagues, by present- 
ing a series of extempore addresses to the Deity. In this manner the 
business of the house commenced from day to day. Such conduct may 
be thought to corroborate the assertion that this parliament was com* 
posed almost entirely of the most illiterate fanatics. But to deduce 
such an inference from that circumstance would be to betray a very im- 
perfect acquaintance with the state of society then existing in England. 
Whitelocke, speaking of that assembly, observes : — ** It was much 
wondered at by some, that these gentlemen, many of them being per- 
sons of fortune and knowledge, would take upon them the supreme 
authority of the nation at this summons, and from those hands." But 
the " many persons of fortune and knowledge " adverted to, no doubt 
saw that their refusing to act when thus called upon, would not faci- 
litate the convening of a more constitutional or desirable body of persons ; 
and that in times when the spirit of revolution or of faction is at work, 
the man must abandon all hope of serving his country, who will only 
attempt it in such a manner, and in such connexions as may be alto- 
gether agreeable to him f, 

• Pari. Hist. iii. 1890—1466. 

f Whitelocke, 532. 534. Exact Relation^ 19. It was in this parliament that a 
leather-seller, named, in the quaint fashion of the age, Praise-God Barebone, had a 
place; from whom it acquired the designation of Barebone's |iarliament* JBut on 
looking to the list of members (Pari. Hist. iii. 1407 — 1409,) who sat in this parlia- 
ment, it will appear that there is not another quaint name among them^that our 
present house of peers could hardly furnish a less puritanical nomenclature. That 
the puritans often gave scriptural and ideal names to their children, not agreeable to 
our notions of good taste, is certain ; hut no man, whose hatred to that people has 
not become a most blinding passion, will believe that the following names occurred 
on a single jury : — " Accepted Trevor. Redeemed Compton. Fuint-not Hewit. 
Make-peace Heaton. Good-reward Smart. Stand-faet-onrhigh Stringer. Earth 
Adams. CaUed Lower. Kii/'sin Pimple. Return Spelman. Be^-faith/^i Joiner. 
F/y-rfr*are Rol»ert8. Ptght'the- ffood-fghi-nf-faith Yihite. Atore^frmt ¥ow\er, Hop&- 
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There was, in fact, con«iderable wiBdom, and a large amount of public 
virtue in Cromweirs first parliament. Their great error consisted in 
placing a degree of confidence in the integrity of the power from which 
they had received their appointment, to which it was not entitled. 
The objects to which they applied themselves were those great public 
reforms which had been so much insisted on in the petitions of the 
army party for some years past. Among these objects the most prominent 
related to some new arrangement with regard to tithes, and to church 
property generally ; and to some material reforms with respect to the 
law and its administration. On the former subject it was voted, that 
the right of advowsons should cease, and that every parish should choose 
its own minister ; and on the question of tithes, though the report of a 
committee described them as the " legal property " of their possessors, 
the house decided against that clause of the report by a majority of fifty- 
six to fifty-four. In the department of the law, nothing less than a new 
code was contemplated, which, in a single volume, was to be of more 
utility to the commonwealth than the existing libraries of statutes and 
precedents ; and the court of chancery, the abuses of which seem to 
have been of the most extended and iniquitous description, was declared 
to be an evil that should be forthwith abolished. 

By these proceedings the little parliament arrayed against itself that large 
portion of the aristocracy and the wealthy who were in- 
^fw^f ^ h h ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^® church property ; and nearly the whole of 
its measures. ^1^^ ^^^ classes of the community whose hostility the most 
established government would not have provoked without 
danger — ^the clergy and the lawyers ; and when its proposals to reform 
the church and the law were followed by others which tended to a 
reduction of the army, it exposed itself to opposition in the only quarter 
from which it could hope to derive support. And these bold measures 
seem to have been carried on with a determination which made even 
the interference of Cromwell without effect. The general charge against 

for Bending. Oraeeful Harding. Weep-mt Billing. Meek Brewer.*' This list first 
made its appearance in 1707) in a book of Travels over England, then published by 
the Rev. James Brome, and like many other good stories, is so good, that those writers 
who have found most pleasure in telling it have been the least disposed to inquire 
about its truth. But it happens that the person who furnished Brome with this list 
of Christian names on one jury,furnished him with the following list of proper names 
upon another: — *'King, Prince, Duke, Marquis, Earl, Baron, Pope, Cardinal, 
Bishop, Lord, Knight, Abbot, Dean, Archdeacon, Esquire, Friar, Monk, Gentle- 
man. Priest, Deacon, Yeoman." It will, perhaps, be thought that our reverend 
traveller might have employed his time better than in collecting inventions of this 
description, nearly a hundred years after the things are said to have happened. 
Brome's Travels, 56. 27^^ With respect to Barebone, it is added, that he had two 
brothers, the first of whom was called Christ-came-inio-ihe'Wor/d'tO'save Barebone ; 
and the necondy f/'Chnst'hadrnot'died-tkou-hadst'been'damned Barebone, which last was 
abbreviated in common speech into Damned Barebone. But this account, which 
savours much more of the profanity of the cavalier than of the extravagance of the 
puritan, is first given by Granger (Biographical History of England) from hearsay, 
9nd the authority of tliat writer is something of the latest on sucli a matter. 
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this parliament was, that it meditated nothing less than an overthrow of 
the church, together with the destruction of the rights of property, and 
of the liberties of Englishmen. In these calumnies, put into circulation 
by interested men, Cromwell, and those who acted with him, were base 
enough to join. In vain did the reforming members endeavour to 
assist the recollection of their opponents by reminding them that the 
vote against tithes was always meant to be accompanied by another in 
favour of an equivalent ; and that the object avowed in the proposed 
reform of the law was to simphfy and secure the rights of property, and 
not to impair them : the cry continued— to touch the matter of tithes 
was to endanger the existence of religion ; and the pretended improve- 
ments in the law could only serve to loosen all the foundations of 
property, and to bring in a Jewish bondage in the place of English 
liberty. 

These accusations — just such as the wisest dealing with these ques- 
tions has generally called forth from selfish men — were 
echoed in the house by the partisans of Cromwell, who, ^^s dissolution, 
though a minority only, prevailed on the speaker to accompany them, 
and to restore the mace, as the instrument by means of which they 
had been vested with their power, back to the hands of the lord general. 
Cromwell denied being acquainted with this proceeding until it was over. 
But he was at least a party to it after the fact, as the members who re- 
mained afler the speaker had withdrawn were disturbed in their delibera- 
tions by a party of soldiers, and obliged to leave, a proceeding 
that could hardly have taken place without the knowledge ^^ ' 
of the lord general. Harrison, who had been an efficient instrument in 
the hands of Cromwell in most of his proceedings, now became hostile 
to him ; but a paper in which the seceding members of the parliament 
signified the surrender of their power to him, received, as the effect of 
much influence exerted for the purpose, about eighty signatures ; nor 
did the proceeding, heartily welcome in many quarters, call forth any 
material expression of dissatisfaction anywhere *• 

Only four days after the dissolution of this parliament, Cromwell 
was installed, with much ceremony, in Westminster Hall, 
as lord-protector of the commonwealth of England, Scot- lord-protector 
land, and Ireland, and of the dominions thereto belonging ; —the instm- 
and a paper, intitled an Instrument of Government, was ™*"* ^^ ?^ 
read to him, which he swore to observe. This paper pro- 

* Jonmals, «6t ftifTra* Goddard's Diary, 1 — 14. Exact Relation of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament which began July 4, 1653. Old Pari. Hist. xx. 184, e/ 
Meq, New Pari. Hist. iii. 1406, et acq,; 1434, et sf^. Baxter, whose prejudice 
against sectaries naturally tinged all his notices of Cromwell, says, with much ap- 
pearance of truth, of his conduct toward this parliament, that it ** made him loathed 
by men of understanding and sincerity.'' Life, Lib. i. Part i. p. 70. Baxter^s ac- 
count, however, of the proceedings of the parliament, elected, as he says, by the 
''sectarians through the ouuntry," is incorrect in several material points ; nor is it 
true, as stated by him, and some other writers, that Cromwell put the members upon 
those obnoxious measures which hastened their fall. 
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Tided that the supreme legislative authority dbauld be vested in the pro- 
tector and a parliament ; the latter to be called every three years, upon a 
plan the same in effect with that set forth in the triennial bill, and all 
persons possessing real or personal property to the value of two hundred 
pounds were entitled to vote at elections— catholics, and those who had 
borne arms against the parliament since 1641, excepted. It provided 
further, that the name of the protector should be used in all processea 
of law and government, in the manner in which the name of the king 
had been heretofore used; that he should be the fountain of all honour 
and magistracy ; and that, until the meeting of a new parliament, he 
should have power to raise money for the public defence, and to publish 
such ordinances as might be deemed necessary to the safety and welfare 
of the nation. But it was also declared in this document that all bills 
passed by the parliament should become laws at the expiration of 
twenty days, with or without the consent of the protector ; that the 
office of that person should be elective on his decease — the right of 
election being vested in the members of the council ; that the protects 
should not have the power of war and peace, nor the command of the 
forces, without the concurrence of his council and of parliament ; that 
the members of the coimcil, who might not be fewer than thirteen, nor 
more than twenty, should be removed for misconduct only, and not 
without a vote to that effect by a joint committee from the council and 
the parliament; that the appointment of the great officers of state should 
be with the parliament; and that in case of war, the representatives of 
the nation should be immediately assembled. The paper further recom- 
mended that some less exceptionable provision should be made for the 
maintenance of the clergy, in the place of tithes ; and contained, of 
course, the usual clause on liberty of conscience *. 

The parliament chosen according to this instrument consisted of four 
Second parlia- ^^^^^^^ members, in which number was a considerable i 

meat,~-itt body of presbyterians, and some active republicans. These 
proceedings parties, though much at issue with each other, were soon 
CromweH. found to be united in their opposition to the new power, 

Sept. 3. nvhich now became known under the revived name of the \ 

court. Several articles of the instrument by virtue of which they had ' 

been convened were made the subject of debate, and one motion affecting | 

the authority of the protector was lost. At this point Cromwell inter- ) 

fered. He reminded the house, that while the minor articles of that 
paper might be left open to discussion and modification, there were four 
of its provisions which must be regarded as unalterable. These pro- ^ 

visions were, that the government should be by a single person, in dis- I 

tinction from a commonwealth ; that this person should possess the / 

command of the militia, with the concurrence of the parliament when ( 

♦ Par). Hist. iii. 1419—1426. 
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sitting; that no parliament should he perpetual; and that Uhertyof 
conscience should he granted to all men conducting themselTes as 
peaceable subjects of the state. This communication was made in the 
painted chamber ; and when the members returned to the house, a guard 
was found at the door, who required their signatures to a paper binding 
them to silence on the above articles. One-fourth of the members de- 
clined resuming their seats upon such terms. 

But though many of the rigid republicans withdrew, the presbyterians 
remained; and a majority of the three hundred who continued to as- 
semble proved to be the enemies of Cromwell. It was voted, indeed, 
that the government Aould be by a single person and a parliament, and 
that Cromwell should he that person. It was also required that all 
members ,before taking their seats should sign an approval of the four 
fundamental articles of the instrument of government. But having thus 
seemed to do of their own authority, what had been forced upon them by 
the authority of another, they b^;an a debate which embraced an examina- 
tion of all the remaining articles in the new scheme of government. They 
voted the protectorate elective, by a majority of two hundred against 
sixty. They not only declared against all power in the protector 
and his council to issue ordinances during the intervals between the 
sessions of parliament, but suspended several which had been recently 
published agreeably to the authority which the instrument had given to 
the chief magistrate for that period; and they so far limited the 
negative voice of the protector on all bills affecting the four funda- 
mental propositions of the new constitution, as to make it evident that 
their object was to enfeeble the functionary at the head of the govern- 
ment, so as to place themselves in a position to depose him with safety 
whenever the convenient season should arrive. 

In this manner did the opposition majority occupy the attention of 
the house from September to January. During all this time nothing 
effectual was done toward aiding the revenue, though reminded often by 
the government that the last assessment was exhausted, and that on them 
the functionaries of the state now wholly rested for the necessary supplies. 
The effect of these long debates on the instrument which bad been pre- 
pared by the council of officers, and which Cromwell had sworn to 
observe, was, that its forty-two articles were increased to sixty. In this 
shape it was intitled " the Act of Settlement," and was so moulded with 
regard to the power of the parliament in the matter of supplies, as to 
enable that body to perpetuate its sittings to any extent, consistent with 
a re-election at the close of every three years ; and by concentrating in 
itself, without interruption, nearly the whole power of the state, it 
might render the single person nominally at iU head so insignificant, as 
to become the object of general contempt. As though aware of the 
palpable nature of the conspiracy which had been thus formed against 
the power of the protector, it was carried, and by one hundred and seven 
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against ninety-five, that this .bill shoald become law without being pre- 
sented to him for his approval. But the authors of this blow against 
the power of the protector, either from shame or fear, soon repented of 
what they had done, and rescinded their vote on the following day. 
Nor was this the only instance in which their rashness exposed them 
to the mortification of retracing their steps. 

It is not difficult to conceive the feeling with which their tedious and 
unfriendly proceedings were regarded by the bold and ardent spirit of 
Cromwell. Nearly five months had passed since this parliament as- 
sembled, and not a single bill had it presented to him for his assent — as 
though it had been determined that the semblance of a superior and re- 
cognised'power which such a process might carry with it, should not be per- 
mitted until the one act had passed which was to reduce that power to an 
idle pageant. Indeed, the protector was not favoured with the slightest 
communication from the house through the whole of that period. Since 
the dissolution of the last parliament, the government had conducted its 
foreign affairs with vigour and success, and its domestic administration 
had been characterised by assiduity and mildness; but to this time the 
present parliament had refused it the power to raise the smallest sum 
toward defraying the public expense ; and the discussions which had 
taken place on that subject had only tended to show that the opposition 
party had resolved to vote their money bills, when the absolute necessity 
for doing so should arrive, by little and little, so as to perpetuate the 
necessity of their own sitting. 

What Cromwell had predicted as the consequence of opening the 
_ ,. ^ national representation to the presbyterians when he dis- 
dissolyed. persed the long par^ament now happened. The majority 
of the present members were of that persuasion ; and had 
they known how to conduct such an enterprise with success, would have 
made it evident that they were much more disposed to recall Charles 
Stuart, than to become good subjects even of the most modified com- 
monwealth. Wearied by these delays, and regarding these signs of 
disajQTection as an ungenerous return for the confidence which he had 
exercised, Cromwell summoned the parliament before him on the ear- 
liest day that the letter of the instrument would allow ; and, in a long, 
speech, adverted to most of the particulars in their conduct, of which 
mention has been made, expressing his regret especially that so favour- 
able an opportunity to establish a government equally removed from 
^* the extremes of monarchy on the one hand, and of democracy on the 
other," had not been more wisely improved. He then concluded with 
saying, " I think it my duty to tell you, that it is not for the profit of 
these nations for you to continue here any longer ; and therefore declare 
that I do dissolve this parliament*-" 

* Goddard's Diary, pp. 19— 114. Pari. Hist. iii. 1428— 1460. Journals. Lud- 
low, ii. 64—69. 64— C7. Wliitelocke, 682—699, passim. 
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Cromwell added on that occasion, that after he had stated to the house 
what parts of the instrument were open to discussion, and 
what were to be considered as unalterable, it did not, as Unsettled 
he conceived, belong to him to interfere with their debates, country, 
protracted as they were ; but while they were occupied 
with disputes respecting the abstract principles of government, he had 
been employed in detecting the conspiracies of the royalists and the level- 
lers throughout the country ; and these, he could demonstrate, had be- 
come so extended and formidable through the supineness of the proper 
guardians of the people, as to menace, not only those nice matters of dif- 
ference about which they had been so long disputing, but the very exist- 
ence of a popular government. 

Nor was there any exaggeration in this statement. The feeling of 
discontent at the time of the dissolution of this parliament was more 
violent than had been exhibited since the death of the king ; and all 
parties looked to the expected fall of the usurper for the accomplishment 
of their particular objects. In the mean time, Cromwell was not igno- 
rant of the strange combinations that were formed against him — the ana- 
baptist being courted by the presbyterian, and the commonwealth's man 
having become the ally of the cavalier, in their solicitude to effect the 
overthrow of the one man whom they regarded as their common enemy. 
Nothing less formidable than that veteran army, the great body of which 
Cromwell still retained in undoubted allegiance to him, and the direction 
of it by his own promptitude and energy, could have saved his govern- 
ment from being overpowered at this juncture. But his resources proved 
sufficient to baffle the combined enmities of his opponents. 

The conspiracies now afoot, extended from Scotland through the 
greater part of England, but were crushed in nearly all Conspiracv of 
places before they could break forth into action. Colonel the repub- 
Overton persuaded himself that three thousand of the 1»<»»8» 
army in Scotland would be found ready to join him in seizing the person 
of Monk, and marching into England; and Harrison, Carew, Okey, 
Alured, Lawson, and Hacker, are mentioned as officers who attended 
meetings for similar objects in England, and with them the names of 
Henry Martin, Haselrig, and Lord Grey of Groby are associated. Crom- 
well, apprised of the proceedings of these persons, caused them to be 
seized at the fitting season ; and the men, deprived of their leaders, 
remained quiet *. 

Overton was in communication with Charles the Second ; and the^ 
leading royalists, both on the continent and in England, q^ ^j^^ y^yj^j^ 
were looking forward to the month of March in this year ists. 
for a general rising, particularly in Yorkshire, Shropshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Devon, and Wilts. Lord Wilmot, now earl of Ro- 

* Whiteliwke, rtOO— 002. Thurloe's State Papers, iii. 35. 46. 55. 75- 1^7. 185» 
197. 217. 280 ; iii. 147, 148. Ludlow, if. 73, 74. 
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cheBter, came over to England in disguise ; and the king, in company 
with Ormond, removed from Paris to Middleburg, in Holland, that he 
might be in readiness to embark for Hull, should his affairs assume 
a promising aspect* But Rochester, after a feeble attempt in York- 
shire, made his escape to Holland^ His colleague, sir Joseph Wag- 
staff, marched into Salisbury with not more than two hundred men, 
during the assizes, seized the two judges in their beds, and bringing 
them into the market-place, gave orders that they should be imme* 
diately hanged. His followers were shocked by the insane barbarity 
of their leader, and obliged him to allow the prisoners to return to 
their lodgings. Wagstaff was defeated at South Molton. None of 
the republican conspirators were brought to trial. Of the insurgent 
royalists, a few were executed ; but the inferior offenders were sent to the 
plantations, or suffered mitigated penalties *. 

The ability and success with which these conspiracies were traced and 
counteracted, gave an apparent stability to the government of the pro- 
tector at the moment when its fall had been widely and confidently 
expected. The parliament at its dissolution had not voted him the 
smallest supply, nor even empowered him to collect the ordinary revenue. 
Cromwell turned, of necessity, to the power in that respect which the 
instrument of government had given to him, and proceeded to levy as- 
sessments, and to collect the revenue, with the assistance of his council* 
His demands, contrary to what was given out by his enemies, proved to 
be moderate, and were generally complied with ; but cases of resistance 
occurred, and these dangerous examples were not suppressed without 
resorting to acts of intimidation and violence, which, should they become 
frequent, could not fail, ere long, of proving fatal to his power f . Having 
made it evident during a period of eighteen months that he could sus- 
tain the whole power of the government, and raise the necessary sup* 
plies, without the assistance of parliament, the protector appears to 
have concluded that the time had come in which it would be prudent 
and safe to convene another assembly under that name. 

But as the elections proceeded, it became manifest that the feeling of 
Third Barli disaffection to the existing government had rather increased 
ment assem- than diminished since the last appeal of this sort had been 

slr^ 17 iflBft. ™*^® *^ *^® people. Every expedient was tried to in* 
' fiuence these local contests in favour of the ruling power. 

The clauses of the instrument which precluded so large a number of 
the discontented from appearing either as candidates or electors, were 
strictly enforced ; the more violent republicans were many of them put 
under restraint, particularly Vane and Ludlow ; and military parade 
and authority were obtruded in many of the districts where the elec- 

* Whitelocke, iii. 182. 207. 220—222. 304. Ludlow, ii, 67—72. State Trials, v. 
767—791. Hutchinson, ii. 212. Whitelocke, 699. 
t Qoddard, 156*159. Ludlow, ii. 80—82, 
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tions were conducted. But these precautions failed, in a majority of 
instances, to secure the object intended by them*. 

It was determined, however, that a severe scrutiny should be insti- 
tuted with regard to the successful candidates. Care was uenji,g„ ^g. 
taken to obtain the best information respecting these men • jected by the 
and nearly a hundred — a fourth of the number elected — ooantAh 
were declared by the protector and hi& council to be ineligible on 
account of their political or their moral disqualifications. In his speech 
fo the body which remained, Cromwell reminded them of the war in 
which the country was engaged with Spain, and of the enmity which 
that power had so long manifested against' everything protestant and 
English. He spoke of Charles Stuart as soliciting aid in every direction 
in the hope of being able once more to raise his standard in the land ; 
and described the partisans of the exiled pretender, including cavaliers 
and papists, as joined with levellers and fifth-monarchy men, in a 
common league of hostility against every existing authority f. 

The first question that engaged the attention of the house, was one of 
no little delicacy and importance ; it related to the authority of the 
council to judge with respect to the qualifications of members of par- 
liament. It was not difficult to show that this power was derived from 
a provision for the purpose in the instrument of government ; and upon 
a division which took place with regard to the propriety of what had 
been done on that authority, it became certain that at present the court 
could command a majority. The debate, however, on this subject was 
conducted with much warmth ; and the passions of several of the more 
dissatisfied members betrayed them into the weakness of publicly with- 
drawing from their colleagues. There was also a remonstrance pub- 
lished by the parties excluded, in which they spoke with fearlessness 
and indignation of the course that had been pursued toward them: 
Cromwell allowed it to pass unnoticed J. 

The earlier proceedings of this assembly were highly favourable to 
the objects which the protector in his speech had submitted to 
its consideration. Provisions were made for the greater safety of the 
person of the chief magistrate ; the war with Spain was to be pro- 
secuted ; the family of Stuart was solemnly renounced ; and the sutri 
of four hundred thousand pounds was voted for the use of the govern- 
ment. But some months passed, and the house was still in debate with 
respect to the sources from which the sum voted should be raised. 
. In the mean time, a question which had long occupied th^ 

• JUd. ii. 114—123. Ludlow's account of the proceedings of the government 
at this juncture 18 so passionate as to require that it should be redeived with cau- 
tion, tills writer, who had beOn a party to the coercion of the owl power by the 
sword, as performed by colonel Pride, has no forbearance toward those who subse- 
quently followed his example. ^^ , ^^^ „,- . ^ 

I Pari, Hist. ill. 1434— 1469. Ludlow, «. 124. Thurloe, v. 209. ai7# *' «<*• 
1 Whitelocke, 640— 643, Pari, Hist. Hi. 1484—1487. 

* 2 l2 
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thoughts of Cromwell, became a matter of discussion in that as- 
Cromwell is sembly, and a subject of deep and various interest with 
urged to as- the several parties throughout the nation. This question 
of king^* ***^® had respect to the restoration of monarchy in the person 
of the protector, and also of the " other house " of par-, 
liament. It happened that a plot against the life of Cromwell was at 
this time detected; and one member recommended that the house 
should present an address to his highness, expressing its solicitude for 
his safety, and gratitude for his preservation. This speaker was fol- 
lowed by another, who said, " That which the gentleman has moved 
will do very well for your direction as to the first part of your speech ; 
but I would have something else added, which, in my opinion, would 
tend very much to the preservation of his highness and us, and to the 
quieting of all the designs of our enemies,— it is, that his highness 
would be pleased to take upon him the government according to the 
ancient constitution, so that the hopes of our enemies' plots would 
be at an end. Both our liberties and peace, and the preservation 
and privilege of his highness, would be founded on an old and sure 
foundation." The last speaker was Mr. Ash, who is described as a 
** grave and well-experienced person." After a short, but passionate 
dispute, it was concluded, that the matter should " be seriously debated, 
and a day appointed *." 

Whitelocke, who, with most of the lawyers, was favourable to the 
proposed change, shnmk, with his usual timidity, from the responsibility 
of introducing a motion on the subject. Sir Christopher Pack, not long 
since mayor of London, was less scrupulous ; but he had no sooner 
risen to propose reading a paper, described as tending to the settlement 
of the country, than several of the military officers, suspecting the pur- 
port of the document, forced him from his place near the speaker down 
to the bar of the house. His friends rose in his defence, and, notwith- 
standing the violent conduct of his opponents, the paper was read. 
It was intitled '^ A Humble Address and Remonstrance of the knights, 
burgesses, and citizens assembled in Parliament;" — it denounced the 
military government, which, by the aid of its delegated chiefs under the 
name of major-generals, had extended its oppressions to every part of 
the country ; and strongly urged that the protector should assume a 
higher title, and become the head of a govenmient, to be managed with 
the advice of two houses of parliament, according to ancient precedent. 
After much opposition from the officers generally, and from some lead- 
ing persons besides, the substance of this paper was adopted. In its 
ultimate shape it was designated " the humble petition and advice t." 

While these discussions were going on, Cromwell remained silent. 

♦ Burton's Diary, i. 362—366. 

t Whitelocke, G65, G66. Thurloe, v. 74. 70. Burton, iii. 160. Ludlow, ii. 128. 
Pari* Hist. lii. 1490, 1491. 
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But he could not be ignorant that the favour with which he was 
supposed to regard the projected change had excited strong displeasure 
in the bosoms of some of his best friends and nearest rela- j . 
tions. Among the chief malcontents were Desborough, by the council 
who had married his sister ; Fleetwood, who was the hus- **^ officers, 
band of his daughter ; and general Lambert, whose military talents, in- 
ferior only to those of Cromwell, had been hitherto employed vigorously 
in his service, though not without the expectation, it is thought, of suc- 
ceeding himself to the protectorate. In a council of the officers, the 
proposed return to the old constitution was condemned in the strongest 
terms, and a deputation, consisting of a hundred, presented themselves 
to Cromwell, for the purpose of expressing their fixed disapprobation of 
such a proceeding. 

The protector reminded the body before him that, when they pre- 
sented the instrument of government to him, not long since, they also 
presented him with the title of king. That title was a small matter, 
for which he felt no real concern then, and as little now ; but while his 
own mind was the same, it was evident the minds of others had changed. 
What had produced this change he should not pretend to understand. He 
complained that his life had been that of a drudge to the army, calling 
parliaments, and dissolving them after its fashion, and at its. bidding. 
In conclusion, he remarked, *' It is time to come to a settlement, and to 
lay aside arbitrary proceedings so unacceptable to the nation. By the 
proceedings of this parliament, you see they stand in need of a check or 
balancing power. By their judicial power, they fall upon life and mem- 
ber, and doth the instrument enable me to control it?" The republican 
violence of some of the officers was " quieted " by this speech, and it was 
afterwards found that many of them had " fallen from the rest *.*' 

That Cromwell regarded the assumption of the new title as likely to 
conduce to the tranquillity and prosperity of the country, 
provided the army party, on which he still almost entirely cromwelT**^ 
depended, could be brought to approve of the measure, is 
not to be doubted. But it was the fashion of thg age to judge of great 
public principles by the course of affairs relating to them. It was not 
until brought to the scaffold, that Charles the First could persuade him- 
self that the enemies of a cause so sacred as that of royalty would be 
allowed to prevail against him ; and had these men, pn whom Cromwell 
depended most for support, been something like unanimous in recom- 
mending his taking the title of king, he would have spoken of that 
course as one toward which the finger of Providence manifestly pointed. 
But the disunion of his adherents created perplexity, and, as in many 
similar instances, led him to discourse about a question of principle 
and conscience, while in fact the matter before him was nothing moro 

* Button, i. 302—336. Thurloe, 93, 94. 101. 
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than a question of circumistances and policy. In his reply, accor^gly, 

to those who had tendered him this distinction, while he did not hesitate 

to express his entire approval of the new, or rather of the old constitution^ 

^ declared that '* he did not find it in his duty to God and the country" 

to accept the charge of the government under the new title. 

The parliament professed to he dissatisfied with this answer ; and a 

^ . committee was appointed to confer with his highness upon 

Conference on , . . -^ . i . . ^ « -m 

the subject. "^^ suhject. On meeting the committee, GromweU said 

he wished its memhers to say whether, supposing the office 
of protector and sovereign to he in effect the same, it was really desir- 
able to offend the prejudices of many worthy persons for a mere name. 
He also wished to know in what manner they would show that the intro- 
duction of such a title would not be a defection from the cause to which 
they were pledged, and which Grod had so signally owned. The Scrip- 
tures, indeed, were in favour of a government by " kingship," but it was 
not less certain that Grod had of late made his hand visible against it« 
The answers returned to these questions were such as Cromwell himself 
would have given had he been at liberty to express his sincere judgment 
concerning them. It was admitted that in his case the title of king 
would be little more than a name, but it would be, when possessed by 
him, as it had always been in English history, a name of great import 
and authority, tending to balance and harmonise the mixed elements of 
government which characterised the old constitution. With regard to 
defection from the cause in which the people of England had embarked^ 
that people had not taken arms against royalty, but against certain abuses 
.connected with it; and had it been otherwise, there was as much de- 
fection in appointing a single person at all, as in giving that person his 
proper name. 

The substance of this conference was published ;' and Cromwell em- 
ployed himself during some weeks in endeavouring to as- 
clines to ac- " certain the real state of opinion on the point, particularly 
cept, — but in those quarters to which he^was obliged to look for his 
the^tftle!^^*'*' principal support. It appeared that the cause of the old 
constitution lost nothing in the country generally by the 
discussions which were thus excited respecting it; and it was at 
length pretty generally understood that the protector had decided on 
assuming the much-disputed name. But the most formidable repub- 
licans in the council of officers were not to be moved by argument or 
entreaty. The current, indeed, which was setting in towards monarchy, 
only served to give more ardour to their opposition, and Fleetwood, 
Deaborough, and Lambert, waited on Cromwell, to assure him that, 
should he comply with the overture that had been made to him, their 
oi^n names must be among those of the officers who would instantly 
withdraw from any participation in his proceedings. Cromwell now 
began to hesitate anew; a more resolute opposition was manifested in 
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the house, and after uearly two months had been occupied "with this 
agitating question, the protector sent for the parliament to Whitehall, 
and delivered his final negative to the proposal *. 

The royalists dreaded nothing so much as his coming to an opposite 
decision ; and that band of military bashaws under the name of repub- 
licans, whom he suffered to draw him from his own better judgment on 
^his matter, were ere long to have their reward f. This settlement of 
the -question was followed by CromwelFs second inauguration as lord 
protector, — a ceremony which vied with the splendour of a coronation ; 
nor was his establishment much inferior in magnificence to those which 
had distinguished the palaces of England when occupied by her princes. 

But though the name of protector was not to become lost in that of 
king, it was a part of the new plan of government now 
adopted, that the upper house should be in some sort re- ^ouse re-' ' 
stored. According to this new instrument, the office of stored, 
protector was not to be hereditary, but the individual pos- 
sessing it was empowered to name his successor. The representatives 
of the people were declared to have the sole power of judging with re- 
spect to disputed elections ; the persons qualified to sit in the " other 
house," as it was called, were restricted to those nominated by thj& chief 
magistrate, and approved by the two houses. The jurisdiction of the 
upper, house was carefully limited, and the usage of voting by proxy 
was abolished. The provisions made with respect to the appointment 
of the great officers of state, and liberty of conscience, were in substance 
the same with those of the former instrument |. 

When the two houses met, the ceremony observed bore a near re» 
semblance to the regal custom. Cromwell took his place beneath a 
superb canopy in the upper house, and received the two houses together 

* Arton, i. 397—416. Goddard, 148 — 192. Mercurius Politicus, No. 336. 
Pari. HiBt.iii. 1491—1502. 

f '^ it was confidently believed that upon some addresses he had formerly made 
to some principal noblemen of the kingdom, and some friendly expostulations he 
had by himself, or through some friend with them, why they would have no ac- 
quaintance with him, the answer from them severally was, that if he would make 
himself king, they should easily know what they had to do, but they knew nothing 
of the obedience they were to pay to a protector, and that these returns first dis- 
posed him to that ambition. They who at that time exercised their thoughts with 
most sagacity, looked upon that refusal of his as an immediate act of Almighty Ood 
towards the king's restoration ; and many of the soberest men in the nation con- 
fessed, after the king's return, that their dejected spirits were wonderfully raised by 
that infatuation of his." Clarendon, vii. 201. 204. At this juncture, the well- 
known tract was publisjied, intitled, ^' Killing no Murder." It was claimed after 
the iRestoration by colonel Silas Titus, a presbyterian royalist, but appears to have 
been the work of colonel Sexby. The purport of the tract is to stimulate the dis- 
affected to the murder of Cromwell, setting fortl^hat act as the greatest benefit 
that any man could possibly render to his country. It is a production characterised 
by great force of irony and much determination. Thurloe, vi. 660. This Sexby 
had set on foot a plot by which one Sindercombe was to have assassinated Crom-' 
well some time before. The project cost Sindercombe his life, — the only^ common , 
wealth-man who suffered capitally under Cromwell. 

I Parl.Hi8t.Mii. 1602--1&11. 
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Bs " lords, and gentlemen of the house of commons." Havuig spoken 

with more brevity than was his custom on such occasions, he called 

upon the lord-keeper to address them. Sixty persons were summoned 

as peers, and about fifty attended ; but nearly the whole of these were 

individuals whose patents were either conferred for the occasion, or of 

recent origin *. 

The lower house was no sooner assembled, than it seized upon the 

clause in the new instrument which gave it authority to 

Excluded iudflje of disputed elections, and interpreting it as having a 
members re- ' ° . ;, ^' t_ • '^ • 

stored to the retrospective, as well as a prospective bearing, it was im- 

lower bouse, mediately voted that the hundred members who had been 

excluded by order of the council, should be invited to their 

places. The large body of persons thus introduced, consisted of indi* 

viduals whose original disaffection to the government had been much 

exasperated by their recent sense of ill-treatment. 

It must have been seen by Cromwell, from the moment this use was 

„ ^.,. - made of the instrument, that nothing friendly could sub- 

Hostility of . - 1 . T •! J , i_ i 

the commons Bist between his authority and such a house oi commons ; 

to the upper |)ut he considered it prudent for a while to conceal his 
protector. resentment, and to allow full scope to the passions of his 

opponents. It soon became evident that the destruction 
of the new house of peers was the great object of the opposition party 
in the commons. They professed themselves at a loss to understand the 
propriety of granting any precedence to a body which had derived its 
existence from themselves, the representatives of the people, and, as 
such, the source of all legislative power. Cromwell reasoned with them 
on this point, and spoke of the confusion and ruin which must soon 
come on all their petty interests, if this spirit of determined partisanship 
were not placed under some restraint. But he reasoned in vain^ All 
subjects were forgotten in the zeal with which the majority applied 
themselves to discussions relating to the title of the new senate, and 
the rights that should belong to it. In short, a plan was speedily set 
on foot to procure an abolition, not only of the upper house, but of the 
protectorate ; and so boldly was this point canvassed by certain members 
of the commons and officers of the army, that a petition in its favour 
was known to be handed about in the metropolis to obtain signatures. 
Cromwell had much to fear at this moment from the royalists, and 

still more from the heavy arrears due to the army both in 
S37e8^the England and Ireland. But no time was to be lost. With- 
parliament. out intimating his purpose to any man, he suddenly sent 

for the commoas, reminded them of the hostile temper they 
had manifested, and of the intrigues in which they were many of them 
engaged ; • and having pronounced the words, ** I do dissolve this parlia- 

♦ Noble*b Memoirs of the Protectoral Family, i. 370. 
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ment," he added, " let God judge between me" and j^ou*. Thus ended 
the last effort made by Cromwell to restore the constitution of his 
country. His opponents trusted that the dissolution of 
this his third parliament would render him odious, and Conduct of ^ 
hasten his fall ; nor did they spare any pains to forward relation to the 
the accomplishment of their own predictions. But in all parties of his 
their paths of conspiracy their adversary met them, and Jide%d*"' 
proved himself powerful enough to put down this many- 
headed opposition. 

It is not possible that a correct judgment should be formed with 
respect to the conduct of Cromwell in these proceedings, without a 
careful attention to the character of the great parties into which the 
country was at that time divided — the royalists, the presbyterians, and 
the republicans. The ascertained object of each of these parties was 
the establishment of their respective schemes, all of which, either es- 
sentially or from circumstances, were so many schemes of tyranny. 
Opposed to them all was Cromwell, with that portion of the army 
which confided in him ; and he opposed them separately and conjointlyj 
so as to prevent the ascendency of any one of them. His argument 
was, that the majority of the adherents to the exiled Stuarts were in no 
temper to be very considerate of the liberties of the country, either civil 
or religious, if once possessed of the power to thrust them aside ; that 
the presbyterians in general, were disposed to set up an ecclesiastical 
tyranny, not at all less inimical to real liberty of conscience than that 
which had been exercised by Laud and his coadjutors ; and that the 
republicans, being so small a portion of the community, if they might 
possess the power or the inclination to grant some degree of religious 
freedom, certainly could not retain their place for a month as the ruling 

* Burton3 ii. 371—464. Pari. Hist. iii. 1523—1527. Cromwell lost no time in 
assembling the officers ; and having stated to tliem, at much length, the reasons of 
his conduct, prevailed on them to profess anew their adherence to him. He also 
ordered the arrest of various parties implicated in the matter of the late petitions, 
and in other projects of conspiracy against him. Republicans and royalists vrere 
equally confident that the hour for realising their long-cherished hopes had arrived, 
and each expected to profit by the known or suspected machinations of the other. 
The risings of the royalists were to take place in all the extremities of the kingdom, 
and in the metropolis itself, at the same time, but were delayed until the expected 
appearance of Charles Stoart with the troops assembled at Brussels, Bruges, and 
Ostend, should furnish them with a rallying point. Having dissolved the parlia- 
ment, Cromwell found himself at liberty to act with his usual promptitude upon 
the secret information which he possessed with regard to all these n)0vement8. He 
determined also that some severity should now be exercised to prevent the re- 
currence of such attempts. Dr. Hewit, an episcopal clergyman, who had been 
exceedingly active in these proceedings, and h»ir Henry Slingsby, who had been 
a party to every royalist plot for some years past, were condemned by a verdict of 
the high court of justice, and executed on Tower Hill. John Mordaunt, brother 
to the earl of Peterborough, a youth only twenty years of age, was acquitted, 
chiefly through the heroic exertions of his wife, a young lady of great beauty and 
spirit, whom he had recently married. Others who were implicated, and had beei* 
put under arrest, were spared. 
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party, without reBOrting to the wretched mockery of calling the iron 
rule of a piilitary oligarchy by the apecious name of a commonwealth. 
He accordingly maintained, and with much plausibility, that the sal« 
vation of the country depended on preventing the complete success of 
any one of the parties mentioned, and his difficult effort in consequence 
was, to balance them against each other, until the time should come 
when an amalgamation might be aafely attempted. His experiments in 
regard to parliaqcients tended more and more to facilitate a settlement 
founded on principles of rational compromise ; but the effect of them 
all was to make it evident that the enmities of the several factions 
lyere not in his time sufficiently controlled by reasop and humanity, 
^0 allow the country to share in the prosperity and greatness which 
it might otherwise have derived from his larger and more equitable 
policy* 

It is to these circumstances mainly, that we must look for the source 
of those acts of despotism which are of such frequent oc- 
Character of currence in the government of England during the pro- 
ment. tectorate. Cromwell, like most men who seize upon a 

power to which they were not born, became a tyrant in 
support of his authority, rather than to gratify his inclination, or to 
humour his caprice. When his parliaments withheld supplies, he ex- 
torted them by the sword, on the authority of a piece of parchment 
called the instrument of government ; and when the conspiracies of 
the republicans, and the preparations for the rising of the royalists had 
spread alarm in the spring of 1655, he did not hesitate to place many of 
the leading nobility and gentry under arrest, until they should find bail 
for their peaceable conduct *. It was at that juncture, also, that an 
ordinance was published which declared every royalist possessing an 
estate of one hundred pounds a year, or personal property to the amount 
pf fifteen hundred pounds, liable to a demand of every tenth penny from 
his income in support of the government f. 

That this decimation, as it was called, might be collected, at least 
from the more wealthy and notorious partisans of the 
Inititution of exiled family, the country was divided into ten or more 
rau. districts, in each of which an officer was placed under 

the name of a major-general, who, as commander of the 
militia in those parts, was required to employ himself in suppressing 
tumults, and in securing obedience to the government |. The sufferers 
in consequence of this proceeding were the episcopalian royalists only, 
and they naturally complained that the exaction was contrary to the act 

* About the same time an ordinance was published which prohibited the publi- 
cation of any newspaper without the permission of the government ; and the 
eight weekly newspapers which previously existed were reduced to two. 

t Thurloe, iv. 208. 216. 218. 

t Old Pari. Hist. xx. 461^ et acq. 
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of oblivion, which Cromwell himself had been most forward to procure, 
and that it made the consequence of the late insurrection fall upon 
those who had not been in any way parties to it. It was replied^ that 
an act of oblivion passed in such circumstances must always be under- 
stood as carrying an implied condition along with it ; and that this con*- 
dition had been violated in the present case by subsequent conspiracy 
* and insurrection ; that to impose a burden on the whole community 
which bad been made necessary by the ungrateful and relentless hostility 
of the party to which that act referred, would be to extend the injustice 
of which they were themselves complaining ; and that so far was it 
from'b^ing the wish of the government to punish the innocent, in 
common with the guilty, that, " if there was yet any person who had 
been of that party, but who could say with truth that he was wholly free 
from the late design, and show by actions previous to the insurrection, 
a disclaiming of the tenour of his former life and conversation ; or, if 
any, being now sensible of his error, should give demonstration to that 
effect, the government would mucli more esteem their reformation, than 
desire their prejudice or harm." 

Ti^e powers, however, with which these major-generals were armed, 
though committed in most instances to individuals in whose discretion 
Cromwell placed his greatest confidence, were necessarily so despotic, 
that they could not fail of leading to many acts of severe oppression ; 
and the great object of Cromwell in convening his third parliament in 
the following year, was to obtain such assistance through that medium, 
as might enable him to preserve tranquillity at home, and to maintain a 
vigorous policy abroad, without resorting to such '^ arbitrary proceedings, 
so unacceptable to the nation.'' It required neither patriotism nor hu- 
manity to be anxious for such a change, since no sagacious man could 
expect to govern the English people long by expedients of such a cha- 
racter. But the men who acted with Cromwell assumed, not only that 
the expenses incurred during the late wars had been made necessary by 
the temper and conduct of the royalists, but that a moiety of those 
expenses had never been borne by that party, and that it would 
therefore be well, as a matter of justice, and, from the state of public 
affairs at the moment, expedient as a matter of policy, to hazard the 
exasperated feeling which such a proceeding would spread among the 
royalists, rather than call forth that increase of disaffection elsewhere, 
which would as certainly follow from a more equal distribution* of the 
public burdens. The royalists, of course, denied the points assumed 
in this statement, and complained loudly of the conduct pursued 
towards them*. 

• These particulan appear in two licensed newspapers, " The Public Intelli- 
gencer," and the **Mercurius Politicus,*' in the month of December, 1666, and 
January, 1666. See alto Thurloe, ir. 88. 166. 160, 161. 216. The paper which 
Cromwell put forth in vindication of this measure was intitled, " A Declaration 
showing the ReMoiu of the pxooeedingi of the Government for securing the Peace 
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It was during the year in which this arbitrary system was adopted, 
Leeislative *^^* ^ merchant named Coney became conspicuous, by 
power of the refusing to pay the usual duties on goods imported. He 
council quc8- objected to the instrument of government, in virtue of 
which the demand was made, on the ground that it was 
not an act of parliament. By the commissioners of the customs. Coney 
was sentenced to pay a fine of five hundred pounds ; and, refusing to 
make that payment, he was sent to prison. He then applied for his writ 
of habeas corpus ^ and engaged on his behalf Maynard, Twisden, and 
Windham, three of the most eminent counsel of the day. By these 
learned men it was maintained, that according to those ancient laws, for 
which the long parliament in its early days had so strenuously con- 
tended, the duties of tonnage and poundage, in common with other 
taxes, could not be levied without the sanction of an act of parliament ; 
and as the instrument of government was not an authority of that 
nature, all claims to the public revenue founded upon it must be invalid. 
But Coney's defenders well knew the weakness of such reasoning as 
applied to the present disordered state of affairs. Had Cromwell allowed 
it to prevail, the proper consequence would have been the assembling of 
a parliament upon the principles of the ancient constitutipn, and the first 
act of that parliament would have been one for the restoration of the 
king. After the first day of this argument, the protector sent Maynard 
and his colleagues to the Tower, on the charge of having promulgated 
opinions subversive of the government of the country ; but they were 
soon released, and Coney was prevailed with to be silent*. 

This proceeding, however, led the lord chief justice RoUe to express 
himself with so much distrust of the legislative power assumed by the 
protector and his council, that he was dismissed, and his place supplied 
by Glyn. Newdigate and Sharpe, two of the judges, shared in the 
scruples of the chief justice, and refusing on that ground to administer 
the new ordinance of treason, were likewise removed. Wbitelocke and 
Widdrington also stated their objections to the proposed exercise of this 
power for the purpose of accomplishing some material reforms in 
chancery, and ceased, in consequence, to be keepers of the seal. The 
two last were provided for in another department of the government. 
With such exceptions as these, in political cases, the general admi- 

of the Commonwealth, on occasion of the late Insurrection and Rehellion.** Judg- 
ing of the conduct of tho^e satraps, who, upon the reasoning of this document, were 
located through the country, hy their proceedings in reference to Cleveland the 
poet, and the pious and tolerant Jeremy Taylor, we should indeed suppose their 
lanffuage to be what Baxter imputed to certain of them some years before — '< What 
were the lords of Kngland but \Villiam the Conqueror's colonels, or the barons but 
his majors ?" Life, lib. i. part i. p*. 51. See the iniquitous case of Cleveland, in 
Thurloe, iv. 184. Cromwell, on receiving a petition from him, ordered his release. 
Taylor was confined in Chepstow Castle nearly six months. Ludlow paints these 
majors in the darkest colours, ii. 125, 12G ; and in the next parliament, their con* 



duct was the topic of loud complaint. 
* AVhitelocke^ 674. Ludlow, ii. 80—82. 
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nistration of justice during the protectorate was suffered to proceed 
with regularity, and proved satisfactory to the community — indeed, the 
incidents just mentioned evince the independent spirit of the judges 
who were universally distinguished for their ^earning and integrity*. 

While the restless condition of the country, and Cromwell's high con- 
ceptions of the position which it should occupy in the view 
of other nations, made a large expenditure necessary, his j^/g g^^ua^on. 
own habits, though befitting the chief magistrate of a great 
people, were marked by economy, and his best attention was given to 
augment the resources and prosperity of the nation. But his supre- 
macy was to be maintained in the midst of powerful factions, in all of 
whom there was a proud feeling which could ill brook that a man who 
had been lately as one of themselves, and whose pretensions even to 
gentle blood were not deemed unquestionable, should be in effect their 
king. Whatever high qualities he might possess, this defect was 
enough — and w^ould so have proved had it been joined to a conduct less 
faulty — to form an insuperable obstacle to the allegiance which he 
claimed ; and ruling, in consequence, in the midst of enemies, he of 
necessity ruled by means of intimidation, which sometimes broke through 
the most valued securities both of property and of personal freedom. 

Had not the pride of ancient lineage, and of institutions which had 
grown with it, been much stronger in the English people 
than any feeling of vanity, they would, like our Gallic actioiiT with 
neighbours at a later period, have forgotten the humble foreign powera 
ori&:in, and even the faults of their chief, in their admira- —Umted Pro-^ 
tion of the genius which conferred upon their country a 
far higher name among the nations of Europe than had hitherto be- 
longed to it. One of the first objects of Cromwell when he became 
possessed of the supreme power was, to favour the pacific overtures of 
the United Provinces. Negociations were accordingly commenced at 
Westminster, in the course of which it was agreed that the sovereignty 
claimed by the English flag should be ceded to it ; that the enemies 
of the English government should be excluded from the territories of 
the States ; that a treaty of mutual defence should be formed between 
the two republics ; that the isle of Poleron should be given up; that 
the sum of eighty-five thousand pounds should be paid to the East India 
Company, beside three hundred and sixty thousand pounds to other 
parties; as compensations for losses sustained by England, and English 
merchants in the East; and on the part of the States of Holland, 
though not on the part of the States General, it was promised that the 
present prince of Orange, the son of the eldest daughter of Charles the 
first, who was then only three years old, should never be raised to the 

* Whitelocke, 602— G08. The great secret of bis government, says Wei wood, 
was, " to suit the person to tlie employment, not the employment to the person." 
Memoirs, U0<— Goddard, 170. 
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trast of stadtbolder, or captain-general, or be made governor of any 
town or fortress ♦. 

In the treaty between Portugal and the long parliament, the latter 

Portugal ^^^ insisted that the expenses occasioned to the English 
government, by the shelter afforded to the nephews of the 
late king in the Tagus, should be defrayed by the court of Lisbon. With 
these terms the Portuguese government at length complied, but the 
negociations were not concluded until the power of the parliament had 
passed into the hands of Cromwell and his council. The protector 
inherited the national aversion to Spain; and the alliance with Por- 
tugal, which was acceptable to Cromwell from its tendency to humble 
that power, was of the highest importance to the Portuguese, depending 
as they did, in a great degree, on their commercial prosperity, for the 
preservation of their newly acquired independence t« 

It happened only a few weeks before the signing of this treaty, that 
Don Pantaleon Sk, the brother of the Portuguese ambas- 
Execution of g^^or, proceeded with some twenty attendants to the house 
leon Si. ^^ ^ gentleman named Gerard, with whom he had some dis- 

agreement, and killed a person whom he found there, sup- 
posing him to be the individual with whom he had lately been in dis- 
pute. Having, as he believed, accomplished his purpose, the assassin 
fled to the house of his brother. But the house of the ambassador, 
though, according to the law of nations, a sort of sanctuary, afforded 
him no protection. The offenders were committed to Newgate; and 
Don Pantaleon was executed on the morning of the day on which the 
treaty between England and Portugal was definitively signed! . Not 
long afterwards, a treaty of commerce and friendship was concluded 
between this country and Sweden, the queen Christina being then upon 
the throne. 

But the great powers of the continent were France and Spain, whose 
mutual jealousies had long taught them to employ all pos* 
France and sible means for the purpose of enlisting the subordinate 
relat?r7posi- ^^^^^^ of Europe in their quarrels. During this period the 
tions. provinces of the Netherlands continued to be the great 

object of contention between them. In England, neither 
power had seen much either to hope or fear, since the accession of 
the house of Stuart. But a marked change took place in this respect 
after the commencement of the commonwealth ; and the ascendency of 
Cromwell as lord protector — seen as he was by the cabinets of Europe 
in the bold outline of his character from a distance — only promised to 
give more unity and effect to the energies of the republic. Spain in 

* Dumont's Corps Diplomatique Universe!, torn. vi. Partie ii. 74, et ttq, 
Thurloe, i. 570, et teq, Ii. 9 — 197, pattim, 

t Ibid. Traits atziii. Kennet, iii. 192. Whitelocke, pattim 

t State Triab, v. 468—479, where the law of this case If examined. 
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particular might well dread hostility from that quarter, not only as it 
would probably affect her territories in the Netherlands, but still more 
on account of her commerce, and her possessions in the new world ; nor 
could her statesmen avoid seeing, that though the pride of their country 
had not diminished, her power had been for some generations upon the 
decline. France, at the same time, though more populous than Spain, 
and possessing great advantage in geographical position, was so weakened 
by internal division and disorder, that the acquisitions made by her 
prowess abroad, seemed fated to pass successively from her hands, as 
the natural effect of the spirit of faction which distracted and enfeebled 
every thing at home. 

The cardinal Bichelieu, who was the great ruler of France during thii 
progress of the civil wars in England, did much to break 
the force of the evils which weakened that country, but at jjxazarine. 
the same time to lay the foundation of others more formida- 
ble to the peace of Europe, and ultimately to the prosperity of France 
itself. It was his policy to attach the nobles of France to Paris, and, 
involving them in extravagance by that means, at once to destroy their 
power in the provinces, and their independence at court. In this manner 
the history of France was made to be little more than the history of 
its capital, and the effect of this policy has been visible to our own time 
in the affairs of that country. The age of Richelieu was succeeded by 
the minority of Louis the Fourteenth, and the uncertain ascendency of 
the cardinal Mazarin. The latter of these great ecclesiastical statesmen 
was an Italian by birth, and both were of that country by education. 
In the Italian school they had become adepts in all the winding 
subtleties of state policy, and had learnt to regard all means as good in 
proportion as they might be employed with success— nor in general 
were the ends which they proposed more consonant with a due regard 
to moral considerations than the expedients adopted to secure them. 
Their great aim was to establish the despotism of the throne, as the 
only remedy that could be provided against the commotions, civil and 
religious, which had so long afflicted the country; and toward that 
object they proceeded without appearing to suspect that the remedy 
might some day become a greater evil than the disease. 

Mazarin, whose caution partook more of timidity than that of Riche- 
lieu, no sooner heard of Cromwell's ascendency as lord protector, than 
he employed every art to secure an alliance with him. Richelieu had 
died in the plenitude of his power ; but his deceasci and the tender 
1^ of the sovereign, had favoured the return of the old disorders ; 
and Mazarin, in consequence, deemed his footing so insecure, and the 
power of the English commonwealth so formidable, that it was a 
saying current in Paris—" That the cardinal had less fear of the devil 

than of Oliver Cromwell *." 

* Kennet, 209» Welwood, 109. 
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That his deference to Cromwell was the homage of fear soon became 

manifest in the sanction which he gave to a conspiracy 

Charle" Tr^ against the life of tlie i^rotector. Mazarin had been taught 

ties^to a^plot by the court of the exiled family to look upon the death of 

to assassinate Cromwell as an event which, in the present state of par- 

romwe . ^.^^ .^ England, must necessarily lead to their restoration ; 
and nis own acquaintance with the character of Charles Stuart led him 
to see in that occurrence the exchange of a vigorous for an effeminate 
policy on the part of the English government. In the hope of being 
thus freed from the hazards of hostility in that quarter, Mazarin in- 
structed De Baas, the French ambassador, to become a party to this 
iniquitous project. Cromwell, with his usual vigilance, soon became 
aware of the design, and confronted De Baas with one of the conspira- 
tors. Having thus convicted the ambassador, Cromwell was satisfied 
with commanding him, in a tone of alarming indignation, never again 
to appear in England in a capacity the high functions of which he had 
disgraced by connecting them with the guilt of the traitor and the assas- 
sin. The magnanimity of the protector on this occasion was exercised 
at some risk, but was not altogether lost upon his generation *. 

The treaty which he ultimately formed with France was not signed 
before the autumn of 1655. Calais was an old possession 

Treaty with ^£ ^^^ English crown, and Spain, among other things, prof- 
* ranee. ^••i. i •• t^ 

fered her assistance to the protector in recovermg it. But 

Cromwell's personal dislike to Spain ; his expectation of making rich 
conquests in the West Indies and South America; and the offer of 
the French to put him in possession of Mardyke and Dunkirk, on con- 
dition of his assisting in the capture of those towns, disposed him to 
side with France. It was also agreed that compensation should be made 
for certain injuries done to the commerce of England, and that twenty 
persons to be named should be excluded from the territories of France, 
among whom were the sons of the late king t* 

But the spring of 1657 arrived, and Mazarin, having succeeded 

in deterring Cromwell from uniting himself with Spain, 

peremptory Revised excuses to delay the promised siege of Mardyke 

language to and Dunkirk. But the protector then wrote to say, that 

the French j^^ was'uo longer to be put off with '* words for children," 
government. i i . - - , 

and to command that in case of any further procrastination, 

* Thurloe, ii. 248, 249. 309—455, patsitn. State Trials, v. 613—618. The prin- 
cipal ambassador from the court of France at this time was Bordeaux, but De Baas 
was also empowered to act in fliat capacity. 

t St. Priest, Histoire des Traites, i. liv. iv. c. ii. Trait6 17. On the part of this 
treaty relating to the king's sons, liudlow remarks, (ii. 107) — " Such is the mys- 
tery, or rather knavery of those governments that are framed to support an arbi- 
trary power, that they will not scruple to sacrifice the best friends and nearest re- 
lations when they stand in the way of their designs ;" as though the zeal of repub- 
licanism had never been known to put the private affections in abeyance, and to 
sacrifice individuals unjustly to the supposed interests of the majority. This guilt, 
however, is both more frequent, and more grievous^ in arbitrary governments. 
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his ''men might be put in a posture to be, returned to htm, and to 
be employed to better purpose*." Some months before, the English 
fleets appointed to assist in the siege, had lauded six thousand chosen 
infantry at Boulogne. Louis made a journey to that place that he 
might review the troops whose exploits had made them so celebrated ; 
and with the insincerity usual on such occasions, returned a compliment 
which Cromwell sent to him, by denominating the man whom he loathed 
as an odious usurper, the most enviable prince of his age. 

The peremptory language of Cromwell having put an end to the pro- 
crastinating policy of the French minister, the siege of 
Dunkirk was commenced. At the same time, Louis and ary"depuution 
the cardinal removed to Calais; and the protector seized from Cromwell 
the opportunity to send lord Fauconberg with a splendid *° ^*^"* 
retinue to congratulate the young king on his near approach to. the 
English shore. The deputation was received with the greatest ceremony, 
both by the prince and the minister. In the public audiences given 
to Fauconberg, Louis appeared uncovered ; and indulged in much talk 
with him in private. Mazarin came from his apartment to meet the 
English envoy ; and on his departure attended him to his carriage — a 
mark of respect, it was observed, which he had never shown to his 
sovereign t. 

Twelve days after the siege of Dunkirk had been entered upon, the 
Spanish army, under don John of Austria and the prince 
of Cond^, advanced to the relief of the place. The French Sjege and 
general hesitated whether to raise the siege or risk an en- Dunk&k. 'i 
gagement. The English strongly recommended the latter, 
and a regular battle took place, partly on the downs and partly on the 
sands to the north of the town. The left wing of the besiegers con- 
sisted principally of the English, who seemed to exult in the opportunity 
of measuring their strength with the Spaniard — ^the hereditary foe of their 
country — and that upon a foreign soil, and in the presence of the veteran 
troops of France, commanded by Turenue, the greatest of her generals. 
Tlieir conduct proved that the reports of their disciplined valour which 
had gone forth were nowise exaggerated. The immortal six thousand X 
— such was the name which they acquired — not only carried every 
thing before them, in the face of an obstinate resistance, but, after their 
manner at Naseby and Marston-moor, having chased one wing of the 
enemy from the field, they returned upon the flank of the other, and 
of the main body, and made the victory complete. In the regiment of 
Lockhart, the English commander, there was scarcely an officer without 
a wound at the close of the day, and many were killed. The duke of 
York fought on the side of the Spaniards at Dunkirk with much 

* Thurloe, vi. 490, Aug. 31. 

t Ibid. vi. 288. 337. vii. 161. 158. Welwood, 112, 113. 

♦ Sir William Temple 8 Memoirs, Part iii. 154. 
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courage, and betrayed that sympathy with the English character, 

which, with all his faults, never forsook him, by applauding the bravery 

and masterly conduct of his countrymen who were on that day arrayed 

against him *• 

Not many days later Dunkirk was surrendered to the French, and 

the marshal duke of Crequi, nephew to Mazariu, was sent 

Keys of Dun- i^ much state to present the keys to Cromwell, as to the 
kirk presented ^ . *^ , -»,,. , ., .^./. 

to Cromwell, greatest captain on earth. This was done m the midst of 
great pageantry in the banqueting house. It was ob- 
served, however, that Cromwell, having looked significantly at the super^^ 
scription of the letter sent him by the French king, placed it in his 
}>ocket unopened. The marshal afterwards expressed his surprise and 
displeasure at this proceeding, and inquired of secretary Thurloe what 
could have led to it. Thurloe replied that he supposed the protector 
must have expected the French king to address him as ''our dear 
brother," and not by his state title merely, as had been done in the 
superscription. It is said, that when the ambassador reported this to 
Louis, he exclaimed — " Shall I call such a fellow my brother ? '* 
" Ay, call him your father^** rejoined Mazarin, " if so you can get of 
him what you desire." In the end, another letter was sent bearing 
the fraternal style of addressf. 

The fall of Dunkirk was followed by that of Winoxbery, Furnes, 
Dixmude, Ypres, Gravelines, Oudenarde, and Menin. 
Spanish power Throughout this campaign the Euglish and French con- 
in the Nether- tinned to act in harmony, and other enterprises were after- 
lands, wards in contemplation when the career of Cromwell 
reached its close. 

The maritime power of England during the protectorate partook of 

the general vigour of the government. An expedition, in- 

power of deed, sent out against St. Domingo, and other Spanish 

England possessions in those parts, proved a failure, and from 

during the causes some of which should have been foreseen: but 
protectorate. 

the disappointment in that case was somewhat compen- 
sated by the unexpected conquest of the island of Jamaica, a more valuable 
acquisition to England than a footing in the South American continent 
would have been. An attempt was subsequently made by a fleet under 
the admirals Blake and Montagu to capture the convoy bearing the 
usual supply of the precious metals from America to Spain. After 
cruising some time, it was ascertained that the enemy had passed, and 
arrived safe within the harbour of Cadiz ; but another Spanish fleet from 

* Ludlow, ii. 108, 109. This writer says the English suffered most from a 
party of cavaliers under the duke of York, " ivho galled them from a sand hill,*' 
but adds, that when dislodged from that position, their bravery was inferior to that 
of the Spaniards. Thurloe, vli. 156. Clarendon, vii. 280—284. 

t Diary of Dr. Henry Sampson. Sloan MSS. No. 4460, p. 22. Thurloe, vii. 
193. Clarendon,' vii., mbi tvpra, Welwood, 1 13, 1 1 4. 
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Hftvannab, hardly less wealthy, fell into the hands of the English. 
The silver taken was conveyed in waggons from Portsmouth to Lon- 
don, and lodged in the Tower. Blake also appeared before Leghorn, 
and exacted sixty thousand pounds from the grand-duke of Tuscany, as 
the penalty of having allowed prince Rupert to sell his prizes in that 
port, and obliged some English vessels to leave it, which were, in 
consequence, taken by the Dutch. From Leghorn the English admiral 
sailed to Algiers, and extorted an engagement from the Dey that no 
further violence should be offered to the persons or property of English- 
men. Blake next appeared before Tunis. The governor of that place 
defied his power, asking if he could look on the castles of Goletta and 
Port Ferino, and regard the enemy possessing them as likely to fail in 
the means of defence? The veteran admiral immediately opened his 
fire on those fortresses, and not only laid them in ruins, but destroyed 
nine ships of war in the harbour. The report of this achievement soon 
flew to Tripoli, and disposed the government to comply at once with the 
terms which Blake had been instructed to prescribe. 



Chapter II. 

Cromwell's interference on behalf of the persecuted Vaudois — ^Hieir sufferings — 
Effect of Cromwell's remonstrances— State of Religious Toleration during the 
Protectorate — Institution of the Triers— Their Office— General Result of their 
Labours— Increase of Religious Sects— Rise of the Quakers— George Fox- 
James Nayler — Ranters, Muggletonians, Fifth-monarchy-men, Unitarians, John 
Biddle — State of the Presbyterians — The Independents — National Convention of 
that Body at the Savoy — Cromwell meditates assembling another Parliaments- 
Death of his Daughter, Lady Claypole— His lUness— Death— and Character. 

No part of Cromwell's proceedings with regard to foreign powers was more 
acceptable to his country, or afforded more certain evidence 
of the awe which his name had inspired throughout Europe, interference 
than his conduct in relation to the persecuted protestants in in behalf of the 
the valleys of Piedmont. Those sufferers, known by the ^l^^ 
name of the Vaudois, were' descended from the ancient 
Waldenses, who, long before the age of Luther, had distinguished them- 
selves by the avowal of opinions on theology and ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, in substance the same with those which have since become known 
under the name of protestantism. The Vaudois were at this time 
the subjects of the duke of Savoy, an intolerant catholic. It has been 
stated, indeed, by some catholic writers, that the protestants of the 
valleys were the aggressors. They are said to have treated the religious 
practices of their catholic neighbours with derision and insult, and to 
*^ 2 m2 
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have extended their settlements and their worship beyond the limits 
which ancient cuBtom had prescribed to them. But as the government, 
and the majority of the people subject to it, were catholics, the first part 
of this accusation must be allowed to be extremely improbable ; and 
though the second is said to have been established by a civilian deputed 
to make inquiry concerning it on the part of the sovereign, no great 
credit can be given to decisions obtained in such circumstances by the 
strong against the weak. 

But under such pretexts, the people of a considerable district were 
informed on the twenty-fifth of January, 1655, that after 

inM ' *" ^^' *^^®® '^^y^ ^^®y ™"*t 4uit their native valleys, on pain of 
confiscation and death, or abandon their religion, and con- 
form themselves to the catholic worship. This mandate, issued in the 
depth of winter, was enforced without regard to the infirmities of age or 
the tenderness of infancy. The exiles withdrew from the prohibited 
district to the south side of the river Felice, but lingered in the neigh- 
bourhood of the settlements which this proscription did not at present 
reach. Such of the Vaudois as were not involved in this sentence 
sympathised with their suffering brethren; and the feeling of resent- 
ment in both parties was described as requiring that troops of soldiers 
should be quartered upon them. But the places allotted to the mili- 
tary were soon deserted by. the people, and the obtruders became 
straitened for the means of subsistence. The methods adopted to 
obtain the requisite supplies were so violent, that the people flew to 
means of defence, and in the first conflict had the advantage. But 
their untaught courage was ere long subdued by the disciplined force 
brought against them. The scenes of carnage and iniquity which 
ensued are too revolting for description. Churches were given to the 
flames, with all who had fled to them for safety. Whole families were 
slaughtered together. Men, and women, and children, were hunted 
down upon the rocks and heights like beasts of prey, and as in sport. 
The persons of the sufferers were often violated before they were put 
to the sword, and compassion was alike denied to the feebleness of 
age, and the infant in the womb *. 

When about three hundred persons had thus cruelly perished in 
the valley of Lucerne, the neighbouring protestants, particularly those 

♦ See MoTland*8 History of the Churches in the Valleys of Piedmont. Leger. 
Histoire des Kglises Vaudoises. These writers not only describe the crnelties 
mentioned in the text, but, after the fashion of the Book of Martyrs, have set them 
forth by the aid of the engraver. Mazarin had the effrontery to assert that the 
whole affair consisted in the rising of the people against the military, which cost 
some fifty of them their lives, *• without any other cruelty exercised upon them, 
unless," he adds, " they were those which they exercised themselves, for iheg com- 
miited a hundred times worse cruelties upon the cathoiics. This is the true matter of 
/ac/.*'--Thurloe, iii. 636. A fabricator who would succeed in his vocation, should 
keep his fictions so far within the bounds of probability as to give them some chaooe 
of being believed* 
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of Geneva, interposed in loud reprobation of the outrage ; and tbe check 
thus given to the demon of intolerance was followed by the interfer- 
ence of Cromwell, who was informed of these barbarities a few weeks 
after their commencement. " The sufferings of those poor people," he 
said, '^ lay as near, or rather nearer to his heart, than if it had concerned 
the nearerst relations he had in the world *." Morland, under secretary 
to Thurloe, was despatched on their behalf to the court of Turin ; and 
Milton was employed to address letters on the subject to the duke of 
Savoy, to the States General, to the protestant cantons of Switzerland, 
and to the kings of Sweden, Denmark, and France. 

The conduct of the duke of Savoy was attributed to the influence of 
his mother, who was a daughter of Henry the fourth, and 
sister to the reigning king of France. Cromwell wrote Effect of the ' 
to Louis and Mazarin, stating that one condition of the Lterference. ' 
treaty then in progress between him and France must 
be, a redress of the wrongs inflicted by the duke of Savoy on his 
protestant subjects. It happened that some French troops had been 
permitted to assist the Savoy authorities in the work of destroying, or 
at least of keeping down, the heretics of the valleys. Louis affirmed 
that this had been done without his authority, and having expressed 
regret that his soldiers should have been so employed, he professed 
to regard the conduct of the duke of Savoy, who was an independent 
sovereign, as altogether beyond his control f. In answer to this 
evasive policy, Cromwell reminded the king of what he might readily 
accomplish in this case, and of what was expected from him; and 
Lfouis so far complied, that the duke became concerned to make some 
milder arrangement with his injured people, without waiting for that 
general conference of ambassadors on the subject which the influence 
of the protector would soon have broi^ht about. 

Had that conference taken place, proposals more favourable than were 
now accepted by ^the sufferers would probably have been extorted in 
their behalf: but having signified their acceptance of the adjustment 
offered them, the interference of the protestant states was withdrawn. 
Cromwell ordered that collections should be made for the relief of the 
Vaudois in the churches throughout England, and nearly forty thou- 
sand pounds, thus contributed, were transmitted to them in several 
payments. 

It must be confessed, however, that the protector knew not how to 
extend that liberty to catholics, which he so sternly de- 
manded from them in favour of protestants. He not only jig^oos tole- 
prohibited the exercise of their worship, but concurred in ration during 
excluding them from all places of public trust, and in dc- ^J P~*^'°'" 
priving them of their elective franchise. Even prelacy 

* Morland, p. 330. t Tburloe, iii. 53G. 617. tt aiibi. 
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and the liturgy were proscribed. The law, however, as it related to 
worship according to the book of Common Prayer, was not strictly en- 
forced. There were instances in which that worship was openly and 
regularly performed, even in the heart of the capital, without molestation. 
The ruler who would have asserted the religious rights of the Quaker, 
the Socinian, and even of the Jew, will not be supposed to have had any 
strong objection of a religious nature to the toleration of a liturgy, or 
of an episcopalian clergy. The political disaffection manifested by that 
class of persons was regarded, after many experiments, as an evil which 
no lenient treatment was likely to subdue ; and their continual plottings 
to escape from the control of the existing government, only served to 
place them in more rigorous subjection to it. 

It is to the insurrection and assassination plots, which were too 
frequently encouraged by this party during the protectorate, that we 
must ascribe the appearance of an ordinance in 1656, which went to 
exclude the episcopalian clergy from all fellowships and livings, and 
even from being employed as chaplains, schoolmasters, or private tutors. 
The issuing of such a law, merely as an instrument of terror, is not to 
be vindicated ; its general enforcement would have been a most cruel 
persecution. But that it should be so enforced was never intended. 
In the midst of the alarm excited by its publication, archbishop Usher 
presented himself to Cromwell as the advocate of his suffering brethren, 
and, without much difficulty, obtained a promise that the ordinance 
should be withdrawn, or at least that it should not be put in execution, 
except in the case of such clergymen as became political offenders. 
The latter course of proceeding was preferred by the council, and the 
practice of those divines who had been accustomed to conduct public 
worship according to the forms of the late hierarchy remained undis- 
turbed *. 

No part of Cromwell's policy, with regard to religion, gave so much 
Institution of ^^'^^ce to the episcopalian royalists as his appointment of 
the triers — certain commissioners to examine candidates for ordination, 
their office. These persons were called triers. In the first instance, 
they constituted one assembly only, and were about forty in number, 

* ^ It is certain/' says bishop Kennet, " that the protector was for liberty, and the 
utmost latitude to all parties, so far as consisted with the peace and safety of his 
person and government ; and even the prejudice he had against the episcopal party 
-y^as more for their being royalists than for their being of the good old church. 
Dr. Gunning, afterwards bishop of Ely, kept a conventicle in London, in as open 
a manner as the dissenters did after the toleration, and so did several other epis- 
copal divines."— Complete History of England, iii. 223. Neal, iv. 72. 92. 124, 125. 
Harris's Life of Cromwell, 37 — 45. Baxter's Life, 86, 87. Whitelocke, 614. Dr. 
Bates, whose zeal as a royalist is sufficiently known, remarks — *< The protector 
indulged the use of the Common Prayer in families, and in private conventicles ; 
and though the condition of the church of England was but melancholy, yet it can- 
not be denied, that they had a great deal more favour and indulgence than under 
the parliament ; which would never have been interrupted, had they not insulted 
the protector, and forfeited their liberty by their seditious practices and plottingt 
against hit person and government" 
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a fourth part being laymen. One object of the protector was to provide 
that the admission of persons to church livings should not rest entirely 
with the presbyterians, and the commission accordingly included severid 
independents, and some baptists. These functionaries were to require 
from the candidates submission to the existing government, as well as 
to judge of their ministerial qualifications. The first instructions, is- 
sued in the spring of 1654, supplied scarcely any definite rule to guide 
these examiners, and afforded a dangerous latitude to passion and 
caprice *. But an ordinance published in the autumn of that year set 
forth the evils to be corrected ; and appointed a commission for each 
county, which was to consist of ten clergymen and several laymen, five 
of whom might call before them any minister or schoolmaster reputed 
ignorant, insufficient, negligent, or scandalous. The lay commissioners 
proceeded upon oath, and to convict an accused party of igpiorance or 
insufficiency required the judgment of five laymen, and of the same 
number of ministers. Most of the practices mentioned in this ordinance 
as to be accounted scandalous, were such as called for correction on the 
ground of public decency ; but among the things so described was, any 
publishing of disafifection to the present government by conversation, 
preaching, writing, or otherwise ; frequent playing at cards ; profaning 
the sabbath; the encouragement of Whitsun-ales, wakes, morrice- 
dances, maypoles, and stage-plays ; the frequent use of the Common 
Prayer ; and all reviling of the strict profession of godliness t. 

Neal states that no instance has been produced of a minister rejected 
by these authorities, without being first convicted of im- 
morality, of obnoxious sentiments on the Socinian or Pela- General effect 
gian controversies, or of disobedient conduct toward the hours, 
government. If this statement be only somewhat near the 
truth, it is manifest that the commissioners must have made a very dis- 
creet and moderate use of the powers intrusted to them. That they 
threw open the church to a race of men the most ignorant and incom-> 
petent that ever entered it, as their enemies affirmed, may well be 
doubted from the fact, that at the restoration, when the disposition to 
such exercises of power was not wanting, there were no expulsions on 
such grounds. Person^ who were conscientiously opposed to the con- 
formity which the government required from them, whether their ob- 
jections referred to the theological or political creed which had now 
become the test of orthodoxy, naturally complained of the persecution 
to which their scruples exposed them. But the right of the state to 
prescribe the terms of admission to offices in the state church was not 

* The only instmction of tbe ordinance on the qualifications to be required was 
that the person admitted should ^' be approved, for the grace of God in him, his 
holy and unblameable conversation, as also for his knowledge and utterance, able 
and fit to preach the gospel." Scobel's Acts, 279. 
. t Ibid. 335—340. 
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denied by the parties adverted to, and if that right be once admitted, it 
is difficult to separate its exercise, even in the most orderly and tran- 
quil times, from the appearance of injustice. The historian of the 
puritans has stated, and with evident truth, that the commissioners 
were a greater terror to fanatics and visionaries, than to any class of the 
regular clergy *. The unbiassed testimony of Baxter is to the same 
effect f. 

It was the greater toleration of religious notions and usages during 
the ascendency of Cromwell which contributed to make 
ren'^io** sects. ^^** period so memorable in the history of religious opi- 
nion. All those varieties of theological speculation and 
sentiment, which had been so often condemned in ecclesiastical history 
under the name of heresy, then seemed to spring up anew, like the 
sproutings from seed which had lain dormant in a wintry soil. The 
republics of Greece and Rome embraced no principle of government 
which was not broached, discussed, and propagated, among us in that 
age ; and there was hardly a sublimity or a weakness in 4hose con- 
ceptions of our holy religion which had sprung from the diversified 
character and condition of the species in preceding centuries, that did 
not then seem to break forth as with the vigour and freshness of 
novelty. It is a spurious philosophy which stumbles at these things, 
and which shows itself capable of pardoning the weakness of humanity 
on any matter rather than upon religion, where, assuredly, it is most 
of all entitled to our indulgence. 

Among the sects which became notorious at this time were the dis- 
ciples of George Fox, who were soon known by the name 
O "alf ^ *^® of Quakers. Fox was bom in humble circumstances, but 
Notice of Fox. received a religious education, which appears to have 
powerfully affected his feelings and imagination, and made 
him remarkable for a strictness of life which he believed to be enjoined 
by Christianity. Having so far surrendered himself to the guidance of 
illuminations or impressions, which he judged to be from heaven, as to 

* Neal, iv, 92—103. Orme'« Life of Owen, 154. 

f '* Because this assemblie of triers is most lieavily accused and reproached by 
some men, I shall speak the truth of them, and suppose my word will be taken, 
because most of them took me for one of their boldest adversaries. The truth is, 
though their authority was null, and though some over.rigid and over-busy indepen- 
dents among them were too severe against all that were Arminians, and too particular 
in inquiring for evidences of eanctification in those whom they examined, and some- 
what too lax in admitting unlearned and erroneous men, who favoured anti-armi- 
nianism or anabaptism ; yet, to give them their due, they did abundance of good 
to the church. They saved many a congregation from ignorant, ungodly, drunken 
teachers, that sort of men who intended no more in the ministry than to say a 
sermon, ns readers say their common prayers on a Sunday, and all the rest of the 
week go with the people to the alehouse, and harden them in sin ; and that sort of 
preachers, who either preached against u holy life, or preached as men who were 
never acquainted with it ; these they usually rejected ; and in their stead admitted 
of any that were serious preachers, and lived a godly life, of what tolerable opinion 
soever they were."— Life and Times^ Lib. i. part i. p. 72 
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relinquish his daily employment, that of a country shoemaker; and 
having wandered for some time from place to place, without any ap- 
parent object, Fox began to abstain from public worship, and to teach 
that the service most acceptable to God was of a nature to he performed 
without the assistance of a regular ministry, the inward teaching of the 
Spirit, to be realised by a process of mental abstraction, being, accord- 
ing to him, the great prerequisite to the highest degree of knowledge, 
feeling, and enjoyment in religion *. 

In ecclesiastical history, the extravagant opinions which have ob- 
tained the greatest notoriety will be found to have resulted, in most 
instances, and by no unnatural process, from the prevalence of doctrines 
of an opposite complexion, extremes producing extremes. Fox lived 
in an age when the spirit of religion was not unfrequently lost amidst 
the zeal and contention of parties with respect to the best means of 
preserving and difiusing it ; and his humane contemplative mind dis- 
posed him to believe that no part of the ecclesiastical machinery, about 
which there had been such bitter disputes and hot wars, formed any 
really necessary appendage to Christianity. By declaring Christ to be 
the only priest under the gospel, and by expounding Christianity as op- 
posed to an ecclesiastical establishment in any form. Fox seems to have 
concluded that he was pointing to the means by which his generation 
might be saved from one main source of the animosities and unhap- 
pinesB he so deeply and justly deplored. 

Fox avowed and practised most of the peculiarities which at present 
distinguish his accredited followers ; and delivered himself on those 
matters as one taught " by the divine light of Christ." His first at- 
tempt to correct the clergy, while discharging their duty in the pulpit, 
was at Nottingham, in 1649, and was followed by some harsh treatment 
from the magistrates ; the second was at Mansfield, where the people 
thrust him into the stocks, and, after inflicting considerable injury on 
his person, drove him from the town. In such treatment. Fox and 
his converts saw only the recurrence of evils which had been endured 
by greater apostles before them — the errors of the times being hardly 
less removed, in their view, from the religion of the gospel, than were 
the Judaism or the heathenism against which Peter and Paul were 
commissioned to deliver their protest. 

In the following year, preachers of this class, of both sexes, became 
numerous ; and the name of Quaker was first given to them by one 
Bennet, a magistrate in Derby, whom George Fox exhorted, bidding 
him tremble at the word of the Ijord. Their usual exhortation was, that 
men should not attend to hireling priests, but should follow the light 

* " He fasted much, and walked often abroad in solitary places, taking his Bible 
with him ; and then sat in hollow trees and lonesome places until night came on ; 
and frequently in the night walked mournfully about, being surrounded with many 
sorrows in the times of these first workings of the Lord in- him."— SewelKs His- 
tory of the Christian People called Quakers, i. 10-— 20. A Journal of the Life, 
Travels, Sufferings, and Christian Experiences of George Fox. 
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within them, confiding in that light as proceeding from the Holy Spirit, 
and as the appointed interpreter of the sense of Scripture. Scanda- 
lised hy the ahuse of hplidays, and by the superstitious importance 
attached to rehgious ceremonies, they proceeded far toward an entire 
proscription of all such institutes, looking more to the light of the Holy 
Spirit within them than to external regulations and observances of any 
kind. If what i^ reported concerning some of the early Quakers be 
true, there certainly did occur instances of indecorum, which called for 
interposition and restraint. 

During the protectorate, these people had their separate assemblies, 
both in the capital and the country, where large numbers attended. 
But their spirit was not to be confined within such limits. The churches 
to which the highest authorities of the state were accustomed to resort, 
and the house of parliament itself, were sometimes selected by persons 
of this class as the places in which it behoved them to give expression 
to their sentiments. On one occasion, a female forced her way into 
the house of commons, with a trencher in her hand, and breaking it in 
pieces before the members, exclaimed, '^ So shall ye be broken." One 
man, having solicited the aid of Cromwell on behalf of his suffering 
brethren without effect, removed his cap from his head, and tearing it 
into several parts, cried out, " So shall thy government be torn from 
thee and thine house." Another, whose proceedings, however, were 
disowned by the body, professed to have been taught by inspirt^tion that 
he should kill all the members of parliament ; and he appeared, ac 
cordingly, at the door of the house with a drawn sword in his hand. 
Several persons were wounded before this madman could be dis- 
armed *. 

But the first place among the more visionary members of this sect is 
^^ , due to James Nayler, though his conduct also was in a 
^ * great degree peculiar to himself, and must not be viewed 
as implicating the body at large. This man had been nine years a 
soldier in the army of the parliament, when, in 1651, he became a 
convert to quakerism. He persuaded himself that he was, in some 
peculiar manner, the dwelling-place of the second person in the trinity; 
and affirmed that he had raised Dorcas Erbury from the dead, two days 
after the spirit had left the body. While in prison at Exeter, he allowed 
himself to be addressed in the most extraordinary language, as '^ the 
Everlasting Son, the Prince of Peace, the Fairest among Ten Thousand." 
On entering Glastonbury, Wells, and other places, he appeared with 
Dorcas Erbury, and other females, going before him, and spreading their 
garments in thcway. On his approach to Bristol, his fellow-believers 
not only hailed him with loud "hosannas," but announced his coming 
as that of the " holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Israel." His imprison- 

* Penn's Works, i. 864. et seq. Fox's Journal. Sewell. Whitelocke, Dec. 30. 
/an. 3» 
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ment in that place seemed only to aggravate the delusion. His followers, 
consisting mostly of women, regarded him more as an incarnation of the 
Divinity than as a man. They sat continually at his feet, singing 
hymns to his praise, which abounded in the loftiest and most affectionate 
expressions applied in the Psalms and the Prophets to the Messiah. 

These things happened in 1656, and the parliament then assembled 
resolved to call this delinquent before them. During ten days the case 
of poor Nayler was the subject of debate ; and a vote to put the " blas- 
phemer " to death was losfc by a division of ninety-six against eighty- 
two. At length, instead of consigning the unhappy man to such 
treatment as might have restored his understanding, a sentence was 
passed upon him, so revolting, as to have been worthy of the court of high 
commission, or of the star-chamber, in their worst days. This severity, 
too, the house was pleased to exercise on its own authority, in preference 
to proceeding by bill, which would have made it necessary to obtain the 
assent of the protector. Cromwell, who would not have concurred in 
such a measure, did not fail to remind the angry theologians at West* 
minster, that he was in much doubt with regard to their right to con* 
vert themselves, after this manner, into an independent court of judica- 
ture. It should be added, however, that though some extravagancies of 
this sort certainly belong to the early histo];y of the Quakers, the sect 
was always conspicuous for its strict integrity and morality, including 
many truly devout and sober minded people, and has long since been 
known among us as doing special honour to Christianity by the abund- 
ance of its good works. 

There was a sect, known during the same period of excitement, by the 
name of Ranters. These persons also, were distinguished rpj^^ jianters 
by their pretensions to the power of working miracles. John and Muggle- 
Robins, a notorious personage among them, sometimes ^^^^^^^' 
spoke of himself as the Almighty, sometimes as being Adam raised 
from a sleep of nearly six thousand years, and laid claim to all sorts of 
power over the living and the dead. These powers, however, were not 
sufficient to prevent his being sent to the new bridewell, where he was 
visited by Reeve and Muggleton, two enthusiasts of the same descrip- 
tion, who admonished him to desist from his vocation in future, on pain 
of eternal condemnation. So little disposed were these new apostles to 
tolerate rivals, that they not only laid a similar interdict on one John 
Tawney, who had set himself up as the Lord's high priest, but wrote 
to the same effect to many of toe leading presbyterian and independent 
ministers. Robins, in the character of another Moses, was to conduct 
one hundred and forty-four thousand converts to Jerusalem, and 
Tawney was to have been his Aaron. In the malady of all these pre- 
tenders the same symptoms were observable. They indulged in the 
proudest assumptions, under the garb of humility ; and though theiy 
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ultimate object was the happiness of the worthy, the freedom with 
which they pronounced their anathemas on all who opposed them^ 
afforded sufficient proof that they were not strangers to the influence of 
malevolent passions. With all their incoherence, too, there was a 
degree of cunning which rarely forsook them. It is not surprising that 
some of them imbibed the antinomian heresy — ^maintaining that the 
liberty secured to believers by Christ is a liberty to live in sin ; but 
of those who entertained that doctrine, or, more properly, speculations 
tending to it, very few were found to act as though the creed attributed 
to them was really believed by them. It required nothing more than 
the limited shrewdness necessary to the success of their plans to prevent 
their becoming practical autinomians *. 

But more considerable, and of somewhat longer duration than the 
sects founded by these persons, was the fraternity known 
chy-raen!"*'^' by the name of the fifth-monarchy-men — so called, because 
they maintained, from the prophecies of Daniel, that the 
fifth universal monarchy^ to succeed the fall of the Roman empire, 
which was the fourth, was to be a monarchy given into the hands of the 
saints of the Most High, under which all the forms of violence and 
suffering hitherto attendant on the governments of this world were to 
cease. But it was maintained that the setting up of this new species of 
government was to be accomplished by the assistance of the sword, and 
it was deemed proper that the usual worldly expedients should be em- 
ployed for the purpose of securing partisans to this great enterprise. 

The leader of this sect in 1657 was one Venner, a wine-cooper; but 
in that year a sort of coalition was formed between these fanatics and 
some of the discontented commonwealth's men in the army, and mea- 
sures were taken to commence a general attack upon the government. 
In its manifesto, this party declared Cromwell to have become an apos- 
tate from the time of dissolving the little parliament, and proposed to 
place the government of the country in the hands of a sanhedrim of 
such men as were convened in that assembly — men who should acknow- 
ledge the Bible and its Author as the only authority superior to them- 
selves, and who would be careful to deduce all their laws from the Scrip- 
tures alone. But in this conspiracy, though much was done upon the ordi- 
nary grounds of prudence to ensure success, more was left to be supplied 
by that supernatural power which was expected ^to influence the hearts 
of multitudes, as soon as the standard of the new kingdom should be 
unfurled. Cromwell was not ignorant of these proceedings, and by 
seizing some of the leaders at their place of rendezvous, frustrated all 
their magnificent designs f. 

* Muggleton'fi Acts of the Witnesses, 21 — 77' 

t Thurloe, vi. 185 et *eq. Public Intelligencer^ April, jiattim* Standard Set 
]LJp. Kennet, iii. ubi supra. 
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While CromwelllB first parliament was sitting, John Biddle^ the 
reputed father of Unitarianism in England, published a 
catechism, in which he denied the existence of the trinity, ^^^ Unitari- 
by rejecting the divinity of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. johnBiddle. 
He also denied the omniscience, omnipresence, and im- 
mutability of the divine nature, affirming that the Deity existed in 
bodily shape, j^and was subject to human passions, the language of 
Scripture in these respects being to be understood literally, and not 
figuratively. The proceedings commenced against the author by the 
parliament were interrupted by its dissolution; but the presbyterians 
in the city commenced a prosecution of the offender upon the statute 
of blasphemy, passed during the period of tlieir ascendency in 1648. 
Biddie, according to that statute, was liable to capital punishment; 
Cromwell not only procured that the penalty should be commuted for 
banishment, but allowed the exile one hundred crowns a-year for his 
maintenance. He was sent to the Star Castle in St Mary's, one of the 
SclUy Islands, and remained there three years, when the protector 
allowed him to be discharged *. 

It was manifestly the wish of Cromwell to deal equitably with the 
different religious parties, and to promote among them a State of the 
spirit of forbearance. He endeavoured to moderate the p»'e»byteriaii8. 
zeal of the presbyterians against false opinions, and denied to that party 
the secular power by which they were desirous of enforcing their church 
censures ; but he allowed them, notwithstanding the frequent indications 
of their pride and disaffection, to retain nearly the whole of the ecclesi- 
astical revenues of the country in their hands. They conducted the 
different parts of public worship, and their ordination services, according 
to their own directory ; their provincial meetings and class meetings 
were regularly convened, and each county had its monthly meetings of 
ministers and elders, for the purpose of religious conference or dis- 
cussion. By some arrogant men the meetings for fraternal conference 
were avoided, because independents and baptists were frequently found 
in them; but the general effect of those different associations in softening 
the animosities of party, was becoming more and more manifest before 
the death of Cromwell. It should be added that, with all their intole- 
rance, the diligence of the presbyterian ministers in preaching, in cate 
chising the young, and in looking to the general prosperity of the charge 
committed to them, was such as entitled them to. high praisef. 

* Journals, Oct. Dec. Jan. IdoA-b, pastim. Baxter's Life, 197—199. Toulmin'a 
Life of Biddie. 

t Baxter's Life, 147—149, 167 *' *eq. Neal, himself a presbyterian, remarks 
that nothing could dispose his predecessors to friendship tonrard Cromweirs 
government, ** so long as their discipline was disarmed of its coercive power." 
Hilt. ir. 72—80. 
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From the independents the protector selected several divines to be 

. near his person ; and others to fill important stations in 

dents.*" ^^^' *^® universities. This party is said to have regarded 

Meeting at the Cromwell as their head ; but it has been justly remarked 

Savoy. ^^^^ j^g ^^g „ ^^ j^^^g ^l^g.^g ^j^^^ j^g Yie was averse to 

church power, and for a universal toleration." Soon after the civil war, 
the independents began to extend their churches from the metropolis to 
the various parts of the country. It was a little before the death of 
Cromwell that a meeting of ministers and delegates from the churches 
of this denomination was convened for the purpose of preparing a 
general declaration of the faith, and of the principles of ecclesiastical 
polity, by which they were distinguished. About a hundred ministers 
were present : the declaration of faith differed in words only from that 
of the assembly of divines at Westminster. This declaration, it was 
carefully stated, was not to become a matter " of imposition upon any," 
but to be used simply for the purpose of expressing what was generally 
believed by the party from which it proceeded. What the effect of 
these proceedings would have been, had the life of the protector been 
prolonged, or had his liberal policy toward religious parties been perpe- 
tuated, we can only conjecture. The Savoy assembly, though its dele- 
gates were summoned before the death of Cromwell, did not meet until 
after that event *. 

6 We have before said that Cromwell's habits were characterised by 
economy, so far as appeared to him consistent with a due 
amtTmplates '^S*^^ *® *^® safety and credit of the nation ; and it is a 
assembling proof of the scruples he felt on the point of making a 
another par- large use of the power which he possessed to raise money, 
gggi ^^' ^pi^ that notwithstanding his economy at home, and the suc- 
cess of his policy abroad, his embarrassments were constantly returning ; 
and the pressure of financial diflSculty, which had led him to convene 
three parliaments, disposed him in the spring of 1658 to contemplate 
assembling a fourth. On that subject a committee was appointed to 
deliberate, and to make their report. When it is remembered that the 
last two parliaments had been abruptly dissolved, at the moment when 
their unfriendly proceedings with regard to the protector had so far 
multiplied the dangers around him as to make the course which he 
adopted necessary to his preservation, it may naturally be asked with 
what hope could he look forward to the meeting of any other assembly 

* Savoy Declaration. It may be stated here that the word '' independent '^ ap- 
pears to have become the designation of this party, from the manner in which the 
term was used in a Latin work upon their principles, published by Robinson their 
founder some fifty years before this time, in which every separate body of chris- 
tians is declared to be a complete church, receiving its authority immediately from 
Christ himself, and subsisting in consequence independently (Jndependenter^ of all 
other churches. 
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of that nature ? It must he borne in mind, that when the last house of 
commons met, after Cromwell had given his negative to the proposi- 
tion respecting the title of king, forty members, most confided in by the 
protector, had been called to seats in the upper house, and one hundred 
members were introduced who had been excluded by Cromwell and his 
council, and who might therefore be regarded as his personal enemies. 
Another election could hardly have returned a house so unfavourable ; 
especially as the penetration and vigour with which Cromwell had baffled 
all the hostile projects formed against him ; the success which attended 
the English arms in Flanders, and upon the seas; the importance 
attached to the friendship of England by the king of France, and*by all 
the continental powers ; the dismay spread by these occurrences among 
the enemies of the protector, and the greater admiration of his rare 
endowments called forth among his friends; and withal the natural 
anxiety of a majority in every party to see their long-disordered country 
placed once more under the protection of law and of regular govern- 
ment,— all these circumstances made it by no means impossible that a 
parliament might be assembled which should not prove unwilling to act 
with the present chief magistrate, and eventually to recognise him as 
the first of a new line of princes*. 

But this experiment was not to be made. In the summer of 1658, 
Cromwell lost his eldest and favourite daughter, the lady Elizabeth 
Claypole; and her sufferings and death affected him exceedingly. 
During her illness he was constantly with her, and for 
many days abstained almost entirely from public busi- ^^*cia^ ol 
ness t. His own constitution at the same time afforded 
signs of rapid decay. But this was not before the midsummer of the 
present year, for during the previous six months he had shown as great 
energy as at any period of his life, and on the recent marriage of his 
•youngest daughter to the eldest son of the earl of Warwick, his 
disposition to gaiety exceeded that of any person present on the 
occasion J. But it has been justly said, that the man who essays to 

* Thurloe, viii. 71 — 176, passim, Burnet says (Own Times, book i.) that had 
the protector " lived out the next winter, as the debates were to have been brought 
on again, so it was generally thought he would have accepted of the offer of the 
crown.'* Godwin, iv. ubi supra, 

+ Thurloe, vii. 177. 

i The royalist writers say that lady Claypole's death was hastened by the conduct 
of her father, in allowing the life of Dr. Hewit, an episcopalian clergyman impli- 
cated in one of the royalist conspiracies, to be taken away. But it is certain that 
she spoke with gratitude and delight of the detection of that conspiracy, as having, 
in all probability, saved "the nation from blood, and her family from ruin." Thur- 
loe, vii. 171* It is further said, that during ^< the furious distractions of her dis- 
ease," lady Claypole upbraided her father, who watched her sufferings so tenderly, 
with his crimes, and that the sudden decline of Cromweirs own health resulted in 
a great degree from that circumstance. It is not impossible that her extreme 
sufferings may have led her to utter some such expressions : but Clarendon states 
that ** nobody was near enough to hear them ;*' and what was thus left to conjec- 
ture cannot be thought worthy of any credit, especially if it be remembered that we 
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win a kingdom, and to rule it when won, has a very different task 
before him from that which devolves upon the individual who is born to 
sovereignty. The labours of Cromwell, both in council and in the fields 
were such, that though only in his sixtieth year, he may be said to 
have lived through many lives before that year arrived. 

His first indisposition was from an attack of the gout, which, at his 

request, his physicians attempted to disperse, but much, it 
Cromwell. ^^ supposed, to his injury. This was followed by a tertian 

ague of a severe description. CromwelPs first impression 
with regard to the issue of this malady was unfavournble ; but he soon 
recovered his sanguine tone of feeUng, and assured those about him that 
he knew God had heard his prayers, and those offered by others for him, 
and that he should be restored again to do good service for his country. 
He is said to have inquired of Doctor Godwin, the divine who attended 
him, whether the doctrine might be safely confided in which declared that 
a mind once in a state of grace can never finally fall from it. The preacher 
answered without hesitation in the affirmative, and Cromwell rejoined — 
*^ Then I am safe, for 1 am sure I was once in a state of grace." This 
inquiry seems to indicate a consciousness of religious declension ; but, 
at the same time, is a sufficient proof of the sincerity with which Cromwell 
held those religious opinions which it was his practice to avow*^. It has 
been said that Dr. Owen was in attendance as one of the court chaplains 
on that occasion, and as this statement is certainly incorrect, we natu- 
rally look with great suspicion on the absurd speeches which the same 
writers have put into the mouth of those who were really present f. 

Cromwell's confidence of life at length gave way before the stronger 
H* d th symptoms of his malady ; and he was overheard the night 

previous to his death in presenting the following prayer to 
the Almighty : — " Lord, I am a poor foolish creature ; this people would 
have me live ; they think it will be best for them, and that it will re- 
dound much to thy glory. All the stir is about this. Others would fain 
have me die. Lord, pardon them, and pardon thy foolish people; forgive 

learn from Clarendon, as well as from other sources, that it was one of the marked 
features of Cromwell's character, that he " never made the least show of remorse *' 
for his actions,— and he certainly made no such show of it, as was thought by his 
enemies to be proportioned to his crimes. Clarendon describes Fauconberg as em- 
bittering the latter days of Cromwell by a secret leaning to the cause of the royal- 
ists ; but compare this accusation with Fauconberg's letter in Thurloe, vii, 376. 
Nor does it appear that Cromwell's precautions against the hired or the fanatical 
assassins were connected with any considerable feeling of disquietude. Such feel- 
ings were excluded by his high natural courage, and by the light in which— 
whether from enlarged patriotism, or fanatical illusion — it is certain that he was 
accustomed to view his actions. 

* Bitthop Kennet (iii. 208) obtained this anecdote from a person who received it 
from the lips of Dr. Godwin ; but we have no such authority for the mixture of 
popery and blaitphemy which is put into the mouth of Godwin and his companion by 
several other writers. Bates, 234, 235. Thurloe, vii. 355. 364. Ludlow, li. 160 — 
162. ' 

t Orrae*s Life of Owen, 242. 
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their sins, and do not forsake them ; but love, and bless them, and give 
them rest ; and bring them to a consistency,^ and give me rest, for Jesus 
Christ's sake, to whom, with thee and thy Holy Spirit be glory and praise 
for evermore. And now, Lord, forgive me the sins of this little foolish 
prayer of mine. I am a conqueror and more than a conqueror, through 
Jesus Christ who strengtheneth me*." . Major Butler, who committed 
this prayer to writing as he listened to it, states, that after this the pro- 
tector became restless and insensible, and continued in that state until 
three o'clock in the afternoon of the following day, when he expired. 

Thus died Oliver Cromwell, a person whose name must ever hold a 
high place among those of extraordinary men. Of his 
character it is not a little difficult to form a just esti- 
mate, so blended were his good and evil qualities, so various and peculiar 
were the circumstances in which they were developed, and so long have 
they been presented to us in the language of exaggeration, sometimes as 
employed by his friends, or by persons inclined to Jlwell upon the won- 
derful, but more frequently as resorted to by prejudiced or ill-informed 
minds hostile to his memory. 

Cromwell was lineally descended from the family of Thomas Cromwell, 
earl of Essex, and prime minister to Henry VIII. In the seventeenth 
year of his age we find him entered.as a gentleman commoner of Sidney 
Sussex college, Cambridge. Four years later he married the eldest 
daughter of sir John Bouchier; and if we except the short time during 
which he represented the borough of Huntingdon^ his native town, in 
tbe parliament of 1628, the interval from his twentieth to his fortieth 
year was given to the duties of private life in that place, at St. Ives, 
and in the Isle of Ely. In the last two places he was employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits. During the whole of that period, his conduct in his 
family relations, appears to have been, as it always continued to be, 
highly exemplary and affectionate. The stories circulated concerning 
his early profligacy, though not without some foundation, were in a 
much greater degree the invention of his enemies, or mistakes resulting 
from a misconception of some puritanical modes of expression in which 
he was accustomed to indulge with regard to the sinfulness of his past 
life. In literature, to which he never made the slightest pretension, his 
attainments were not so contemptible, probably, as those of many who 
affected to sneer at his deficiencies in that respect. According to 
Waller the poet, who was his kinsman, he possessed a sound acquaint- 
ance with the historians of Greece and Rome ; and we learn from 
Whitelocke that he was capable of holding a discourse in Latin with the 
Swedish ambassador. 

But there were times when he employed language to obscure rather 
than to express his meaning ; and others, in which his expressions were 

• Kennet, iii. 208. 

2n 
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not wanting in clearness, but when they 'did not convey his real 
opinions. As he rose towards his ultimate supremacy, temptations to 
avail himself of such artifices multiplied ; and when he deemed the 
end to be accony)lished important, the principle necessary to resist the 
use of such means too frequently failed him — ^his policy in such cases 
being, to appear as though pushed forward by the parties whom he had 
been at much pains to win over to his views. No pressure of circum 
stances can justify an act of insincerity ; but in estimating the charac 
ter of Cromwell, it is necessary to consider the position in which 
he was placed, and the temptations to which he was exposed. Men 
actively engaged in public life, and taking the lead of political parties, 
are too apt to bring themselves to believe, even in quiet times, that the 
success of their party is necessary to the well-being of the state, and 
that the loss of their power would be the greatest calamity to their 
country ; in a revolutionary period, when every '^ political passion is 
excited to the higttest degree, this tendency must be increased in a 
manner of which we, who live under a regular 'government, can have 
little conception. That Cromwell was really animated by those strong 
religious feelings which appeared at times to govern him, has not only 
been admitted by his enemies, but is obvious from the general com- 
plexion of his life ; and men liable to the impulses of ardent feeling, 
whether having respect to religion or to other matters, have too fre- 
quently persuaded themselves that means, which they would otherwise 
have regarded as highly questionable, are both expedient and lawful 
considered in relation to the end which they propose to accomplish by 
them*. If, then, we condemn the insincerity to which Cromwell fre* 
quently descended, the manner in which he made use of parties and 
then deserted them, his severity toward the English royalists, his 

* Dr. Harris has collected a series of historical testimonies on the old subject of 
Cromwell's hyfK)criBy, iii. 93 — 103. The declamation from Cowley, and from the 
tract entitled Killing no Murder, he might have omitted, as of small value. Nor 
do we attach much more credit to the invectives of Lord Hollis. The anecdote 
from Burnet, on the authority of sir Harbottle Qrimstone, is deserving of more 
attention, but is so imperfect as to leave the degree of insincerity proved by it un- 
certain. The narrative respecting Cromwell's conduct toward corDet Joyce sets 
forth base dealing, but is liable to suspicion as being anonymous, and still more 
on account of the improbabilities, and gross misstatements, which are contained in 
it, though mixed up with particulars having the appearance of truth. Cromwell, for 
example, is made to belie himself in parliament at a time when it is certain he had 
retired from it to the army. The last witness adduced is Ludlow — a man whose 
cold nature, and narrow views, exposed him to great misconception with respect 
to the character of Cromwell, and led him, as an offended republican, to attribute 
the actions of his opponent to insincerity, more frequently and in a greater degree 
than was warranted by circumstances. *' Some writers," says Dr. Lingard/* have 
maintained that Cromwell dissembled in religion as well as in politics ; — this sup- 
position is contradicted by the uniform tenor of his life." — xi. 362. The truth is, 
liis religious fervour generally came to the aid of his political objects, making 
them appear as the biddings of Providence— and this dangerous habit of mind, to 
which he was himself subject, he could promote in others of a similar temperament 
so as to produce great effects. 
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partidpation in tlie death of the king* and his conduct in Ireland, 
we are bound to consider the temptations to which the circumstances 
in which he was placed exposed him, and the tendency of the peculi- 
arities in his religious opinions and natural temperament, and then 
to refleet how many men there have been who, in a similar position, 
would haye preserved an unblemished character. 

The policy of Cromwell during the last ten years of his life was 
twofold — to prevent any one of the leading parties from becoming so far 
predominant as to be capable of oppressing the rest ; and to bring them 
all— using his own language — to •* a consistency," or, in other words, 
to a settlement on the basis of mutual concession*. That no hand but 
his own could possibly conduct affairs to this issue was a conviction which 
the course of events naturally forced upon him ; and as it became more 
and more evident that there was no room to hope for such a settlement 
without recognising a monarchical power, Cromwell laid claim to that 
power as properly his own. 

This was his ambition — a passion which we do not find -existing 
in him in* a degree to be censured, until after the period when his 
attempt to place Charles I. on the throne exposed his own life to 
imminent hazard. ' At that point he might have resigned his com- 
mission, and have refused to imbrue his hands in the blood of his 
sovereign. But, in so doing, he would have left the army under no 
efficient control ; Charles and the Presbyterians would probably have 
joined hands with success against it ; and then the impeachments which 
the Presbyterian leaders had prepared against their great antagonist 
before he withdrew from the capital to 'the army, would no doubt have 
been resorted to for his destruction. Cromwell could not be insen- 
sible to these dangers, and he accordingly resolved not to relinquish the 
security to be derived from the army ; and as that body had determined 
on the death of the king, he endeavoured to reconcile himself to that 
proceeding by giving the greatest weight to the arguments employed 
in its favour — arguments which not only satisfied most of those who were 
parties to the deed, but led many of them to glory in it'asthe most meri- 
torious action of their lives. In Cromwell, enough of human infirmity will 
remain, even in this view, to prefer a large demand on our candour and 
forbearance ; but, a fair attention being given to such considerations, 
the individual before us will be a very different person from the Cromwell 
commonly exhibited in our literature. 

On the qualifications of Cromwell to sustain the high office to which 
he aspired, it has been said with much truth, though in a tone of 

* Ludlow*8 one idea was, '^ That the nation should be governed by its own con^ 
sent." Cromwell replied, " I am as much for government by consent as any man; 
bat where. ahaU we find that consent? Amongst the Prelatlcal, Presbyterian, 
Independent, Anabaptist, or Ijevelling parties ?"— Blem. ii. 117. To this question 
Liudlow had no satisfiictory answer to return, and it pointed to a difficulty which 
overwhelmed his own party as soon as they began to deal with it. 

2 N 2 
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eloquence that wUl perhaps be regarded as partaking somewhat of 
exaggeration, that he " possessed in an eminent degree, that masculine 
and full-grown robustness of mind, that equally diffused intellectual 
health, which, if our national partiality does not mislead us, has 
peculiarly characterised the great men of England. Never was any 
ruler so conspicuously bom for sovereignty. The cup which has in- 
toxicated almost all others sobered him. His spirit, restless from its 
buoyancy in a lower sphere, reposed in majestic placidity as soon 
as it had reached the level congenial to it. He had nothing in 
common with that large class of men who distinguished themselves in 
lower posts, and whose incapacity becomes obvious as soon as the public 
voice has summoned them to take the lead. Rapidly as his fortunes grew, 
his mind expanded more rapidly still. Insignificant as a private 
citizen, he was a great general, — ^he was a still greater prince. By the. 
confession even of his enemies, he exhibited in his demeanour the simple 
and natural nobleness of a man neither ashamed of his origin, nor vain 
of his elevation, — of a man who had found his proper place in society, 
and who felt secure that he was competent to fill it Easy, even to 
familiarity, where his own dignity was concerned ; he was punctiliov3 
only for his country-^and prepared to risk the chances of war to avenge 
the death of a private Englishman. 

*' No sovereign ever carried to the throne so large a portion of the 
best qualities of the middle order — so strong a sympathy with the 
feelings and interest of his people. He was sometimes driven to arbi- . 
trary measures, but he had a high, stout, honest English heart. Hence 
it was that he loved to surround his throne with -such men as Hale and 
Blake. Hence it was that he allowed so large a share of political 
liberty to his subjects, and that even when an opposition dangerous to 
his power and to his person, almost compelled him to govern by the 
sword, he was still anxious to leave a germ from which, at a more 
favourable season, firee institutions might spring. We firmly believe, 
that had not his second parliament commenced its debates by disputing 
his title, his government would have been as mild at home, as it was 
energetic and able abroad. His administration was glorious, but with 
no vulgar glory. It was not one of those periods of overstrained and 
convulsive exertions which necessarily produce debility and languor. 
It was natural, healthy, temperate. He placed England at the head 
of the Protestant interest, and in the first rank of Christian powers. 
He taught every nation to value her friendship and to dread her enmity. 
But he did not squander her resources in a vain attempt to invest her 
with that supremacy which no power, in the modem system of Europe, 
can safely affect, or can long retain*.*' We may add, that among his 
opponents in the field were many who had acquired celebrity in the 

* Bdlnbargh Review, No. xlviii. 145| 146. 
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Swedish and Gennan wars. But their followers became as stubble 
to his sword. No self-taugbt warrior ever rose so high above his con- 
temporaries. Napoleon himself was not more in advance of his age. 
though receiving in his youth the best military education that his times 
afforded. 



Chapter III. 



Accession of Richard as Protector — Difficulties of his sitaation — A Parliament- 
Its proceedings — Divided state of the Army — Disagreement between the Army 
and the Parliament — Parliament dissolved — ^The long Parliament recalled— 
Conspiracies and Risings of the Royalists — Disputes renewed between the Army 
and the Parliament — The Parliament prevented from assembling by the military 
— Policy of General Monk — Perplexities of the committee of safety — Recall of 
the long Parliament — Monk arrives in London — Is employed against the city 
—Declares in its favour — ^The excluded members restored — ^Proceedings in Par- 
liament^Gonference between Monk and Sir John Granville concerning the 
restoration of the King — Condition attached to the King*s promises — Meeting 
of the Convention Parliament — The Restoration — Reflections — Retrospect con- 
cerning the state of Manners, the Revenue, the Army, Commerce, Artsi and 
Literature. 

When men denounced Cromwell as an usurper, the substance of his 
defence was, that, to relinquish the reins of government, must be to 
allow them to pass into the hands of men who would not fail to use them 
so as to frustrate their own purposes, and to place the lives and fortunes 
of the individuals who had distinguished themselves as leaders in the 
popular cause at the mercy of the exiled Stuarts. How far the state of 
parties in the country was such as to justify this view of its affairs will 
appear in part from the contents of the present chapter. 

Cromwell lefl two sons, Richard and Henry ; the latter was at that 
time lord deputy of Ireland ; the former was little known Accession of 
beyond the neighbourhood in which he resigned himself Richard, 
to the pursuits and gratifications of a private station. Henry, though 
young, had acquitted himself with much credit, both as a soldier, and 
in the high civil trust committed to him — his administration in Ire* 
land being characterised by a degree of wisdom and mildness which 
promised to heal the wounds of that suffering country. Whether 
^from policy, or from thinking meanly of his abilities, Cromwell had 
shown little attention to Richard previous to naming him on his death- 
bed as the second lord protector. He succeeded, however, to that dig- 
nity without opposition, and many addresses of condolence and congra- 
tulation were presented to him. 

But the army soon showed signs of discontent. Richard was not 
a soldier ; and it was not to such persons that he was Difficulties of 
naturally disposed to look as advisers. At the same the new- 
time, the arrears due to the army were heavy; the trea- !*«>*««<»«'. 
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Bury was exhausted ; and the general demands upon the government 
greatly exceeded the ordinary revenue. Richard saw no means of pro- 
viding for those claims except by assembling a parliament, and he 
probably regarded an assembly of that nature as the proper equipoise to be 
placed against the council of officers, who, during the last ten years^ had 
been accustomed to look on the civil power as an authority properly 
belonging to themselves, or at least as a trust to be received from their 
hands, and to be exercised in accordance with their wishes. Fleetwood, 
the brother-in-law of Richard, had discovered both capacity and courage 
in the field, but rarely failed to betray hesitation and weakness in council, 
and was often misled by men of more shrewdness but less integrity than 
himself. It was the policy of such men at this juncture to foment in 
Fleetwood a jealousy of Richard and of the civil power, in order that the 
army, by being placed under his command, might be secured in a state 
of independence, and become an instrument which, through his medium, 
it would not be difficult to guide according to their pleasure. 

The first proceeding with a view to this object was to present a 
petition to the new protector, which required that no officer should be 
obliged to resign his commission without a decision to that effect by a 
court-martial; and that the power of conferring commissions in the 
army should be entrusted to some person whose services had placed his 
fidelity to the public cause beyond suspicion. Richard, who could not 
fail to see the design of the petitioners, replied, that in the hope of 
satisfying them on such matters, he had given the command of 
the forces to general Fleetwood; but he was not prepared to go 
further — the resignation of his power with regard to the army, which 
was now sought from him, being contrary to one of the most explicit 
provisions in '* the petition and advice." This display of moderation and 
firmness served for a short time to check the presumption of the dis* 
affected; but throughout the army in England, the majority, both 
officers and privates, appear to have participated in the feeling which 
the petition had expressed. The regiments in Scotland and Ireland 
were retained for the present in better allegiance *. 

Such was the temper of the army in England when Richard issued 
A parliament, the writs to convene a parliament. By these writs, 
June 27. many of the smaller boroughs which had been passed 

over by Cromwell -in favour of the counties and larger towns, were 
required to send members — ^the smaller constituencies being regarded! 
as most accessible to court influence ; and a large proportion of mem- 
bers pledged to the support of the government were returned from those 
places. Such also was the character of the members returned for Ire- 
land and Scotland, the course of proceeding in those nations being alto- 
gether subject to the direction of the military. Upon the whole, the 

* Thurloe, viL 406--511* Ludlow, ii. 169—175. 
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court obtained a small majority. Opposed to it was a party of repub- 
licans, not more than fifty in number, but formidable as consisting 
mostly of eloquent and practised disputants. The members distinct 
from these two classes formed a third party, under the name of 
*^ moderates " — ^persons who wished to be considered as undecided with 
respect to some of the great questions at issue, but who generally favoured 
the schemes of the royalists, and were sufficiently powerful to clog every 
proceeding which it suited their purpose to delay. The upper house, 
convened as a part of Cromwell's last parliament, was re-assembled. 

After long and passionate debates in the commons on the authority that 
should be attached to the instrument called ^ the petition its proceed- 
and advice ;" concerning the fact of Richard's nomination to ings. 
succeed his father, and the expediency or justice of allowing any sort of 
negative voice on bills to a single person ; the utmost that the court could 
extort in favour of the protector was, that a bill should be brought in to 
recognise his title, but with the understanding that no power should be 
coticeded to him inconsistent with the liberties of the people. A similar 
fate awaited the question respecting the authority to be recognised in the 
upper house. Not more than half the members of the commons obeyed 
the summons of the protector to meet him in the house of lords at the 
opening of the parliament. The republicans spoke of a protector and 
an upper house as including the germ of the old system of tyranny ; the 
royalists joined with them in affirming that the power to convene such 
an assembly had been granted personally to the late protector, and 
not to devolve by inheritance upon his successors ; and many of the 
same party further maintained that the members for Scotland and 
Ireland should not be allowed to vote on that question, partly on the 
pretence that the matter did not affect their interests, and partly on 
account of the alleged illegality of their election. In the end, the other 
house was denied any claims of peerage, or negative voice, but was 
allowed to exist as a body to be convened, in whole or in part, at the 
pleasure of the protector, and with which the commons would not be 
unwilling to confer on the " business" of the state. 

From these discussions relating to the great principles of the future 
government, the opposition members proceeded to subject the conduct of 
the late administration to a rigorous scrutiny. They dwelt upon the 
fact that the revenue had been raised to double its former amount with- 
out being equal to the expenditure, and upon various acts which they 
denounced as prodigal or dishonest, as illegal or oppressive. Thurloe, 
the secretary of state, was threatened with an impeachment, and alarm 
was spread among the military by the tone of the speeches which 
referred to the conduct of the major-generals, and by the commencement 
of proceedings against Boteler, one of their number. Among the 
petitions presented to the house was one which stated that seventy per- 
sons apprehended as engaged in the insurrection at Salisbury two 
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years before, comprehending divines, officers, and gentlemen, had been 
8old to the planters in Barbadoes for so many pounds of sugar, each 
" according to their working faculties," and were there treated in all 
respects more as beasts of burden than as human beings*. 

The ultimate object of the parties who gave so much prominence to 
topics of this nature could not be at once ascertained, in consequence of 
the disagreements which were known to subsist among them, notwith- 
standing all these appearances of concord. But one thing was unques- 
tionable, — such a course could not have sprung from any good feeling 
toward the government of the protector ; and it manifested a resolute 
hostility against the supremacy lately possessed by the army. 

From the decease of Oliver, this body had been divided into two 
Divided state factions. Beside the faction already mentioned— which 
of the army, hoped to accomplish its object by influencing the jealousy 
of Fleetwood, and which, from the place of its meeting, was called 
the party of Wallingford-house — there was a second, which met at 
Whitehall, the residence of the protector, and whose design was to sup- 
port the pretensions of Richard with respect both to the parliament and 
the army. But a third party now made its appearance, consisting 
mostly of persons holding inferior commissions, who obeyed the secret 
influence of Lambert. This party fully agreed with the party of Walling- 
ford-house in regarding the parliament as engaged in a covert war against 
military influence, but consisted, for the most part, ofmen who were pre- 
pared to oppose the measures of the ^* statesmen'' with less scruple. 

By this last body a general council of officers was established, in 

Disairreemeut'' ''^^^^^^ ^^ '^^^ voted that the command of the army should 
between the be entrusted to some person in whofh the men who had 

army and the ^led for the Cause of their country, and who were ready to 
parhament. ^ , 

brave any further hazard in defence of that cause, might 

place confidence ; and it was also required ^that every officer should 
declare his approval of the recent conduct of the aiiny, and particularly of 
the proceedings against the late Charles Stuart, or resign his commission. 
The commons came to a vote that meetings of this nature should not 
take place without the consent of the protector and the parliament ; but 
the other house did not concur in this peremptory method of proceeding, 
some deeming it imprudent, and others because it was a measure 
affecting their character as military leaders. It was, however, agreed 
that the command of the army should reside in the three estates, ^the 
exercise of that power being intrusted to the chief magistrate. 

This measure was sufficiently decisive to place the army and the par- 
Parliament lianient fully at issue. The officers called upon Richard 
dissolved, without delay to dissolve the two houses, apprising him 

April 22. .j.|^j^|. jf ji^g^^ ^^^ should not be at once performed by his 

* Pari. Hist. iii. 1630—1643. Ludlow, ii. 166—168. Thurloe, vii. 603—647. 
Barton's Diary, ill.; iy.^ ;>aM/in. 
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authority, an appe&l would be made to the sword, in which case the 
successor of Cromwell would find himself without either parliament or 
army to lean upon. Richard, listening to these treacherous promises of 
support from the army, dissolved the parliament. With that act his pro- 
tectorate virtually closed *. 

Suddenly deserted by his new friends, he saw them exercise the 
supremacy they had regained by calling back that vestige ^y^^ -^ 
of a parliament which Oliver had expelled, and which, as parliament 
being a mere fragment of the parliament assembled in 'cca^le^^* 
1640, had acquired the name of the " rump." The officers pledged 
themselves to support this assembly. But it was soon discovered that 
even this small knot of senators, though kept carefully select by a 
rigorous exclusion of the presbyterlans who had been expelled by 
colonel Pride in 1 648, and though about tP bless the country with a 
constitution of a strictly republican complexion, were by no means 
disposed to suffer the existence of authority in, the military inde- 
pendent of themselves. The army, not only in England, but in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Flanders, sent in its professions of allegiance 
to this new power with great apparent unanimity. But when the per- 
sons assembled at Westminster, and dignifiied by the name of the Par- 
liament of England, though never a hundred in number, began to 
require that all officers should take out new commissions from the 
house, and to introduce important changes in the governing power of 
the army, manifestly with the intention of placing it in dependence on 
the authority of the state, it soon became obvious that the old conten- 
tions were about to be renewedf. 

The parliament^assembled caijy in May, had proceeded thus far by the 
second week in June, when the secret proceedings of the conspiracien 
royalists diverted the attention of both parties from the and rising of 
matters about to come into dispute between them. Charles ^^® royalists. 
Stuart received more general assurance of attachment to his cause from 
all parts of the country at this juncture than at any former period, and the 
most active exertions were made by himself and his partisans to faci- 
litate his successful appearance in England. But the measures of the 
party were betrayed, as they had been in some previous instances, by 
Sir Richard Willis, a member of the secret council known among the 
initiated under the name of the " knot;" and as the day fixed for the 
rising approached, the frequent arrests, and other precautions on the 
part of the government, convinced the royalists that their plans were 
discovered. In every direction, the insurgents were either prevented 
from meeting at their places of rendezvous, or were suffered to assemble 
only that they might be encircled by their enemies, and counteracted 

* Ludlow, ii, 169— 178. Burton, iv. 448— 484. ^ 

t Ludlow, ii. 179—214, 243, 282, 284. Pari. Hist. in. 1546— loGO. ^Vhitfl• 
locke, 378—382. Journals, May, June, July, pattm. 
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with the more speed and certainty. The rising in Cheshire was attended 
with a transient appearance of success, hut melted away on the 
approach of Lamhert. Charles and the Duke of York received intelli- 
gence of these disasters in time to prevent their emharkation*. 

The army and the parliament having heen thus occupied in providing 
against conspiracy and insurrection during somewhat more 
renewed'be- ^^^^ ^^^ months, returned to the question affecting the 
tween the future government of the country. The officers presented 
"riiWit?* * petition in which they required that Fleetwood should be 
declared commander-in-chief, without the limitations at- 
tached to that office by the late vote of the house concerning it ; that 
Lambert should be created major-general, as a fitting reward for ^his 
recent services ; and that no officer should be deprived of bis com- 
mission without the concurrence of a court-martial. It also urged that 
the future government should be in a house of representatives, and 
another house of a more permanent character. Hazlerig, with his 
usual asperity, endeavoured to rouse the passions of his colleagues 
against the petitioners, and he succeeded in bringing a majority to 
declare that compliance with the petition was needless, and would be 
attended with much expense and danger. In these proceedings the house 
was supported by the army in Scotland under Monk, by that in Ireland 
under Ludlow, and by a considerable portion of the force in England : 
thus encouraged, Hazlerig and his adherents summoned Fleetwood to 
resign his office, and to become one of seven members who should be 
vested with the chief command of the army, while Lambert, and the 
colonels Desborough, Barrow, Clarke, Berry, Cobbet, and Kelsey, were 
deprived of their commissions f. * 

Early next morning the immediate neighbourhood of the house was 
Parli nt o^^^P^^*^ ^7 * ^^J ^f military, pledged. to protect the 
prevented by parliament ; but Lambert and his followers took possession 
the military of the streets leading to St. Stephen's, to prevent the as- 
wlng."*^*^' sembling of the members, and having stopped the carriage 
of the speaker, and conducted him back to Whitehall, left 
him there with an intimation that he would do well to return home. 
The rival detachments of military shrunk, as the crisis approached, from 
shedding the blood of each other. The first act of the council of officers 
on resuming their supremacy was, to declare all the measures of the 
late parliament obnoxious to them void, and a Committee of Safety 
was appointed to exercise the supreme power of the nation^. 

But at this point a man interposed whose subtle influence was 

• Clarendon Paperi, iii. 614—585, 648. Pari. Hist. iii. 1660, 1661. Old Pari. 
Hist, xxiii. 107. Ludlow, ii. 216— 218, 220— 225. Whitelocke, 682— 684. Skin- 
ner's Life of General Monk, 107.' 

I Pari. Hist. iii. 1661—1668. Ludlow, ii. 227— 236, 240, 243— 248— White- 
locke, 686, 686. 

{ Whitelocke, 686, 687. 
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tiirown into the scale of the yaoquiBhed membera, and ultimately into 
that of the exiled Stuarts. This was* general Monk, Policy of Ge- 
whom we have had frequent occasion to mention as ^^^^ Monk, 
commander of the army in Scotland. When he began his march 
toward England, his letters encouraged the adherents of the parliament 
in their declared opposition to a military government*. But he at the 
same .time called God to witness that the asserting of a commonwealth 
was the only intent of his heart. There were parts of his conduct, 
however, that did not accord with such professions. He was in conse- 
quence suspected by a few discerning men among all parties : — the 
royalists cherishing the impression of his secret conversion to their cause, 
but not without some misgiving ; while the partisans of a civil common- 
wealth were too much pleased with his declarations, not to allow their hopes 
to prevail greatly over their fears. Partly on this account, and partly in 
consequence of the perplexing diversity of opinion concerning public 
affairs which was known to prevail in England, Monk was obliged to act 
in relation to all such matters in connexion with two military councils, the 
one consisting of commissioned officers without exception, the other of a 
selection from those who held the rank of colonel, made on the principle 
of their longer standing. Lambert marched at the head of a superior force 
to meet this mysterious and dangerous person ; but Monk, whose jealousy 
of that officer was probably the mainspring of his conduct at this juncture, 
reduced his rival to a state of inactivity at Newcastle, by sending a deputa- 
tion to the council in London, and contrived to protract the negotiation 
thus commenced, until his arrangements to obtain a large supply of money 
from Scotland were completed, and the treasure had come to his handf. 

In the mean time the people in the metropolis, and particularly the 
appretitices, demanded that a free parliament should be perplexities of 
assembled, and the general exhortation was to pay no t^e eommittee 
taxes until imposed by that authority. Open frays took ** * ®'^* 
place between the military and the populace, in which blood was shed, and 
grave conferences ensued between the city authorities and the officers. 
The committee of safety saw danger on every side. One member ven- 
tured to suggest that conditions of restoration should be sent to Charles 
Stuart. But it was rejoined, that however fair the promises of Charles 
Stuart might be, it was not to be expected that he could so far control his 
resentment as to prove faithful to them, and that ample exctise for infi- 
delity in that respect would be too surely afforded by the interference 
of parliament. The discussion of a variety of expedients, ended in 
a resolution to convene a new parliament in the ensuing month I, 

But the private soldiers now began to manifest considerable sym- 

* Ludlow, ii. 242. Whitelocke, 688. 

t Whitelocke, (i88— 690. Ludlow, il. 260—268. Skinner, 141—175. 

I Whitelocke, 691. Ludlow, ii. 290—292. Clarendon Papers, iU. 624, 6^3» 
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pathy with tbe citizens, and with the avowed objects of general Monk. 
«|. « ^ Many of the officers who had been dismissed by the 

Hament re- party at Wallingford-house, as persons not sufficiently 
•^^ favourable to the independence of the military, placed 

themselves at the head of the men who evinced this disposition to 
forsake their former leaders ; and so rapidly did this feeling diffuse 
itself, that a large body proceeded from their place of rendezvous in 
Lincoln's-inn Fields, to the house of Lenthel, the speaker, which was in 
that neighbourhood, and saluted him with three volleys of musketry, in 
token of respect to him as the head of the parliament, and, in consequence, 
of the army. Two days later the rump parliament was restored, amidst 
every demonstration of joy on the part of the soldiery. Fleetwood, con- 
founded by a course of affiftirs which his narrow vision had not suffered 
him to foresee, wept aloud, complained that God had forsaken him, and 
cast himself at the feet of the speaker to resign his commission*. 

The members renewed their abjuration of royalty in stronger terms 
than ever, and having commanded Lambert, aud several officers who 
had distinguished themselves in support of his plans, to retire to their 
houses, sent private instructions to the local magistrates to put them 
under arrest. Meanwhile, Fairfax, the late lord-general, who had now 
become a zealous royalist, joined himself to Monk at York, and much 
conference took place between them on the best means of restoring the 
exiled family. Monk still advised delay. He well knew, that neither 
the officers, nor the men under their command, were prepared to con- 
cur in such a measure ; and he so far concealed his sentiments subse- 
quent to his removal from York, as to allow a letter to be written by his 
military council in his name, declaring that the admission of the mem- 
bers to parliament, who had been excluded in 1648, would be dangerous, 
and that monarchy could not be again established. He saw enough, 
however, in the towns through which he passed to assure him that both 
those measures were much desired by the mass of the people, and that 
the only impediment in the way of his object was the uncertainty which 
seemed to mark the opinions and temper of the soldieryf. 

On his arrival in London he received the thanks of the house for his 
Monk arrires services ; in return he spoke of those services in slight 
in London. terms, but ventured to suggest to the body before him the 
course it would do well to pursue. There was much in the state of Scot- 
land and Ireland to require its attention, and great precaution should be 
exercised in the present position of affairs against cavaliers on the one 
hand, and fanatics on the otherj. To the new oath of abjuration he 
made objection, not because he disagreed with those who proposed it — 
he had given sufficient proof to the contrary, or would give more if re- 

* Whitelock, 693. Ludlow, 320. Pari. Hist. iii. 1571. '' 

+ Skinner, 176—217. Ludlow, ii. 322—330. 
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qaiied — but because there were others liable to the same requisition 
who had been passed over^ and because the exaction of such pledges, 
except in very urgent cases, was an evil that should on many accounts 
be avoided. 

The republicans could hardly have listened to these excuses without 
suspicion, but they betrayed their apprehensions by their ig employed 
conduct more than by their language. The citizens, not against the 
satisfied with the mockery of a national representation, ^*^^* 
exhibited in the present parliament, called more earnestly than ever 
for another convened according to the fundamental laws; and they 
refused to pay their assessments until this demand should be com- 
plied with. Monk received a command to arrest some ten or twelve 
of the most considerable among them ; and also to remove some chains* 
gates, and portcullises, in order that the populace might be less capable 
of defending themselves should they proceed to open revolt. Bat the 
temper displayed by the people, and the obstinacy with which his 
superiors reiterated their commands, led Monk to suspect that the em- 
ployment imposed on him was intended to render him unpopular, and 
to .prepare the way to his being deprived of his authority. The soldiers, 
who had performed the services assigned them amidst the groans and 
hisses of the people, shared in the dissatisfaction of their general ; and a 
petition was suddenly presented to the house by the officers, which 
prayed that all persons who had been excluded by violence from their 
seats in that assembly, might be allowed to resume them preparatory 
to its dissolution, and to the calling of a new parliament. 

Monk now saw. that the moment had arrived in which to proceed 
one step further toward his ultimate object. He pre- Declares in its 
sented himself to the common council, and declared his fovour. 
willingness to employ the force under his command in support of their 
objects. The citizens, who assailed him the day before with every 
expression of discontent, now received him with the loudest acclamations » 
and bonfires and the ringing of bells proclaimed the delight with which 
they witnessed the end of the rump parliament, and of what the com- 
monwealth men had been used to describe as " the good old cause*.'^ 

With the restoration of the secluded members, the Presbyterians 
resumed their ascendency in the house. No reflecting j^^ exclud d 
man could look on that proceeding without perceiving that members 
the days of English republicanism were numbered. But restored, 
so far was the army from meaning to forward such a result, that Monk 
still regarded it as incumbent on him to profess publicly and privately, 
to royalists and anti-royalists, and often with oaths and imprecations, 
that he viewed the tranquillity of the country as dependent on the 
establishment of a commonwealth in the state, and of a moderate pres- 

* Skinner^ 233-^270. Lingatd^ xi. 420-.424. 
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byterianiim in the church. The eavaliert were perfectly bewOdered as 
they compared the actions of this areh-hypocrite with his professions. 

But the presbyterian majority at Westminster proceeded to annul 
Proceedings in &^^ ^he obnoxious decisions of the house since thdr own 
parliament. exclusion from its deliberations, and to introduce changes in 
the church and the state, and in the army and navy, with a freedom 
which betrayed no misgiving with regard to the continuance of their 
power. Monk was declared commander-in-chief of the army in the three 
nations. Many presbyterians, and episcopalian royalists, were released 
from prison ; presbyterianism was declared to be the established religion, 
and it was ordered that the league and covenant should be posted up in 
all churches. When the question of convening a new parliament came 
to be considered, it was urged by many that the upper house should be 
allowed to assemble, in order that so important a measure, by receiving the 
sanction of that body, might possess greater authority. But that course of 
proceeding was strongly opposed by the commander-in-chief, who stated 
that the army had been brought to signify its assent to the restoration 
of the excluded members with the greatest difficulty, and that nothing 
could retain it in subordination, if the house which claimed to be re- 
garded as a house of peers, should be suffered to meet ; and, in fact, it 
demanded all his vigilance and address, as we may readily suppose, to 
lull the suspicions of a republican army, and to keep it in a atate of 
acquiescence during the progress of measures so manifestly hostile to its 
intentions*. 

It was not until the long parliament was dissolved, and the writs were 
Monk confers "*"^ *o Convene another, that Monk could be induced 
with Sir John to renew the conference on the subject of the king's re- 
Oranville con- gtoration which he had prematurely commenced during the 
restoration of ^**® royalist insiurection. In the course of the interview 
the king. which now took place between him and Sir John Gran- 

ville, he made no secret of his earnest wish to see Charles II. upon the 
throne, or of his own readiness to employ himself in bringing about 
so desirable an event. His reward he left to the gratitude or the 
judgment of his sovereign. There were points, however, on which he 
ventured to offer his advice. His recommendations were such as did 
honour to his understanding, and did we not know that he was little 
influenced by such considerations, we might speak of them as creditable 
to his sense of justice and humanity. He advised that the arrears to the 
army should be promptly recognised and paid ; that all sales of pro- 
perty during the late troubles should be confirmed ; that a promise of 
indemnity should be published, from which very few offenders, if any, 
should be excepted; and that liberty of conscience should become a 
law of the land. 

* Ludlow, ii. 36d-.869, PteU Hist, iil 1582, 1583. Skiimer, 271—289. 
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Charles, who knew not until now whether to regard Monk as a 
wavering friend or a formidable enemy, was transported j^^^f^^ (.qq. 
with joy on receiving this communication from the lips of dition attached 
his messenger, and would at once have returned a simple ^ ^® king*a 
and decided affirmative to all these proposals. But there 
were men about him who had been too long accustomed to the artifices 
of diplomacy, particularly Hyde ; and in consequence of the influence 
exerted in that quarter the royal promises on the important points 
just stated were made to be binding no further than as they should 
be approved by the wisdom of parliament^a momentous condition, 
which was no doubt foreseen as rendering the word of the king just as 
nugatory as might suit the policy or the resentment of the court at a 
future day*. 

On, the tweuty^fourth of April Lambert was committed a second time 
to the Tower. He had recently escaped from confinement jj^gg^jn- ^f 
in that place, and resolved to make one desperate effort to the conventioa 
restore the power of the army. But his followers proved ^ parliameni, 
to be few, dispirited, and treacherous, and the attempt only served to 
show that the soldiery as well as the people had become weary of 
change. The citizens mocked the major-general with expressions of 
exultation as they saw him reconducted to his prison. On the following 
day the new parliament assembled. The great majority of its members 
were either cavaliers or presbyteriaus, the latter being much the most 
numerous ; and had they acted with a moderate share of concert and 
discernment, an influence might have been exerted by them on the 
approaching revolution, which would have made their name memorable 
among the benefactors of their country. As the commons proceeded in 
the usual preliminary business, the peers — first the presbyterians, and 
then the members of that body generally — began to assemble of their 
own accord. 

Monk chose to avail himself, even to the last, of his powers of dis- 
simulation. Granville was instructed to deliver the royal Continned '< 
letters to him in the presence of others, so as to cause it to duplicity of 
be believed that the lord-general himself was ignorant of ^^^^' 
their contents until they were opened. The packet presented was sealed 
with the royal arms, and contained letters addressed to the two houses, 
the army, the navy, and the common council of London. In these 
letters — ^known in history from their contents, under the name of the 
Declaration from Breda, — Charles gave the royal promise on the four 
points which had been suggested to him by the lord-general, but 
accompanied with the condition which made them void except as 
approved by the wisdom of parliament. 

* Skinner, 293—311. Clarendon, Hist, vu, 443—446. 461, 464. Papers, iii, 706 
—761. 
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The house received the overtures of the monarch in a fit of enthusiasm, 
The Restora- ^^^ proceeded without delay to declare that the ancient 
tian. laws and government, hy king, lords, and commons, should 

he restored. So intoxicating was the delight with which the majority 
looked to the return of old institutions and of regular government, 
that Prynne and Hale appear to have stood almost alone, in recom- 
mending that some more definite settlement of the great queeitions 
which had heen the occasion of so much convulsion and suffering should 
he attempted before the king's return. Monk contended that delay, and, 
above all, the discussion of such topics, would be fraught with incon- 
ceivable danger ; and possessed efiErontery enough to affirm, that, as the 
king had no force to bring with him, it would be as easy to treat with him 
on such matters after his arrival as before. This policy called forth the 
loud applauae of the cavaliers, and no effort to bring reason back to the 
helm could be made with the least prospect of success. Charles landed 
at Dover on the twenty-fifth of May, and made his entrance into London 
four days later, amid loud acclamations and endless pageantries, much 
resembling those which had been attendant on the entrance of Crom- 
well into the same city after the battle of Worcester not many years 
before*. 



The most instructive period in English history is the interval from 
r% n ^' l^^O to 1660. Its various occurrences, however, are found 
to suggest very different lessons accordmg to the poLtical 
bias of the persons who make them an object of attention. Individuals 
accustomed to look with apprehension on the more popular forms of 
government, appeal with an air of triumph to the irregularities and 
sufferuigs of those twenty years, as setting forth the frightful evils 
which must ever follow when the people are allowed to interfere in 
any material degree with the machinery of government. The popu- 
lace, they say, always liable to be carried away in such circumstances 
by a contagious love of change, and a thirst of spoliation ; and un- 
checked by any adequate view of the great maxims of social policy, 
or by any true sense of justice and honour, naturally proceed from one 
extravagance to another, until, having surrounded themselves with every 
kind of disorder, they, of necessity, prepare the way for the government 
of the sWord, to be set up by the first adventurer who happeiis to be- 
come powerful enough to control the social chaos, and to secure the 
obedience of a distracted community by the comparative order of his 
own arbitrary administration. Thus the vast amount of good connected 
almost invariably with long-established institutions is destroyed, in an 

♦ Skinner, 318, <?/ f^jr. Pari. Hist, i v. 1-47. Wliiielocke, 700— 704. 
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attempt to remove certain amaller evils said to be connected with them, 
and society, after a long interval of confusion and suffering, falls hack 
into a condition exposing it to far greater evils than the alleged griev- 
ances which were the cause or the pretext of so much commotbn. The 
lesson deduced from the whole, accordingly, by these reasoners, is, that 
the politician should be concerned above all things to maintain a vigorous 
check upon popular feeling and pretension, if he would save society from 
anarchy, and from military despotism, always following in its train. 

But, on the other hand, there are persons who see distinctions, and 
questions of great moral import, in cases of this nature, which are 
entirely overlooked in such general representations. We regard the 
great occurrences of this period, say these parties, as tending rather to 
show that popular disaffection and violence have their origin mamly in 
the imprudence and excess chargeable on the men whose disposition 
leads them to act upon the principles of arbitrary government ; and as 
teaching, moreover, that to withhold from a people capable of attaching 
a proper value to the principles of liberty, the rational amount of free-< 
dom which they seek, until manifestly obliged to concede it, is not only 
to deprive concession of all grace, but to make the people sensible of their 
power to extort more, and to fill them with suspicions ¥^hich must dis- 
pose them to e3i;ercise that power, in order to protect themselves agunst 
the new feeling of resentment which the successful prosecution of their 
claims is known to have produced. Thus, the liberties secured in the 
early days of the Long Parliament, as they were in no respect greater 
than the people of England were qualified to use with safety and advan* 
tage, were such as an enlightened and virtuous patriotism might well have 
demanded; but they were liberties wrung from the grasp of a monarch 
who betrayed the strongest inclination to seize upon them again at the 
first favourable moment; and all hope of amicable adjustment being thus 
at an end, the struggle became one for mastery more than for accommo- 
dation ; and to the power from whose proceedings the contest derived that 
dangerous character must the evil which ensued be imputed. Thus we 
see in these results, that not to concede in time is to create the necessity 
for further concession ; that in enlightened communities the great security 
against popular violence is to abstain from acts tending to justify popular 
indignation ; and that it is as vain as it is unjust to expect that men should 
act with sobriety, when we have been conducting ourselves toward them in 
a manner which could hardly fail to goad them into excess. 

We do not deny, continue these persons, that the evils and dangers 
of civil war are necessarily great in all conceivable circumstances. The 
more degraded the condition of subjects may be, the more would they 
be justified, so far as their wrongs are concerned, in rising up against 
the power of their rulers; but nothing can be more affecting to the 
good man than the issue in all ages of insurrections depending on suf- 
ferers of that description. Even where the parties meditating a revolt 

2o 
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• 
caamt of dstiM in a better emditiflii, »ad belter kifoinied, there axe 

auuiy queBtione to be determined, before k can be deelarad witk cer- 
teinty that to reiort to diet eKtrene remedy woqU be wise; but where 
the proepect of euceem k decidedi and tlie euffnuigp lik^ to be ettesid^ 
eat oa Uw etrngn^e ie much bee tiiaa the eerteln evite which it ie uh 
tended to remove, each a courae is aot only jnettfeble, bat muet carry 
with it the sanction of whatever ia humane in the deiigna of aocial 
policy, or m the injunctbns of ml^pon. Hence, idien die adhoentoof 
die Long Parliament looked abroad upon die nationty and extended dieir 
view to paat thnea, diey taw that, if popular inm^rdination had atetn 
ita thonaandsi despotiam had alain ito tena of thousands, and they be-" 
eame persuaded that the point in our history had amved when it 
behoved them to seek an increase of the happineas of their country by 
placing die power of the individual or die ftw under a greater vssCraiac 
from that of the many. Nor were even the wonloonaeqiMneea of this 
magnanimous ^Mling such as to make the eatopiiae yghUtk it originated 
a proper aulbject Ibrregret. 

It ia true, contrary to their designs, and even tothesr most distant 
apprehensiona, many of die early pavKunentarianB lived to see the mo- 
narchy and the comtituticm itsdf swept wholly a#ay, and die nation^ 
broken into fiustions, ML under die power of ^e sword. But it was a 
nation whose diaiacter afforded good tntimadon that it would not be 
long governed by aueh means. It had seen the principlee ef popular 
government carried to such extremee as coidd not but discredit diem 
widi the unreflecting, and it seemed in consequence to have returned at 
the Bestoration to the most iriTolous superstition in regard to its ancient 
iasdtutions. Nevertheless the people had grown prodigtously withilt 
the last twenty years in political knowledge; and, having exercised the 
vigour of their intellect on all the great questions of aocial right during 
that period, they might have been regarded by any sober mind, even at 
that juncture, as prepared to assert their claim to a system of mtional 
Hberty with moderation and elSect, at no very distant day. It » to Pym, 
and Hampden, and thdr eoadjutors, much more than to the men who 
became conspicuous some forty years later, that we owe the Revolution of 
1688. The seeds of knowledge being once widely sown among a people, 
diey may partake of a steady growth, notwidistanding the temporary 
ascendancies of arbitrary power, or of something nearly resembling^ 
anarchy — such varied movemente and irregularitiea in connexion with 
governments, being not unfVequendy a part of the dilwipline by which 
communities, like individuals, are taught to fix their approbation on 
those maxims of conduct which experience has shown to be moat ^vour- 
able to dieir tranquillity and general welfiire, from being best adapted 
to their particular temperament and character. An enlightened people, 
animated by a love of liberty, may experience apparent failures in dieir 
eflforts to obtain it, but their failures are such in appearance only, the 
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diflaster of to*-day being no other than ft neeeBsary f»eliinin«y to die 
snceees of to-morrovr. These oictlladons of parties and piineiples 
abound in our own lustor]r» but oiur course npon the whole has been 
one of steadj adTancement 

Such are the difieient lights in which the great contest during 
the leirn of Charies L hae been viewed by the two 
le«lin« p«ti« in Bng»«.d te son« generatkm. p«^. f^^'^^' 



Those who regard that struggle as aasumnig ita more ob- 
jectionable character, not so mnch from my lore of diaage ^^"^ 
and apoliatioii incident to die people^ as front the want of 
timely and amicable coneessions on the part of thdor rulers, aie natuvally 
disposed to look widt forbearance on a good deal in the temper and 
mannera of the party deemed to have been least in the wrong. It is not 
to be doubted that the parliamentarians, particularly such as served in 
the army, were semaarkable for the sobriety and regularity of their con- 
duct jhrofimity, drunkenness, deibaucfaery of etery description, may be 
said tOr have been unknown among them to & degree unparalleled in 
history ;^ nor did they idlow themselves to participale in ax^of those 
games or anrasementa which are the £KVoiirite relazations of the people 
in most countries. Hoiae-raehig, bear-baiting, the sport of the cock-pk, 
and the representations of die ^eatre, all were condemned. Instead of 
giving their leisure to such things, they sought their enjoymentiB in re* 
ligions meetings, sad in discussionff on points of theology or civil govern* 
mait ; and when such points were iht matters contended for, whether 
by means of argument or of the sword, it became manifest that the 
soundhead, while despising the sensual riot of the cavalier, had a region 
of his own, where, in his tarn, he became susceptible of the highest 
degree of excitement. As the difficulty of acquiring and maintaining 
this ascendancy of the mental over the physical sympathies of human 
nature must have been great, it was natural that it should be viewed 
with some feeling of pride ; uid it is not surprising that their enemies, 
obliged to acknowledge their freedom iVom the vices of the appetites^ 
should accuse them c^ being much greater offenders than themselves in 
everything relating to the vices of the mind. 

According to the cavalier, those habits of profkne swearing, of drun- 
kenness, and of sensual excess in all respects, by which not a few of his 
party studied to testify their abhorrence of all puritan grimace, and to 
proclaim their undoubted attachment to the church and the king, were 
only the vices of men — ^but spiritual pride, hypocrisy, rebellion, and 
tyranny, these were the vices of devils, and these were the chosen pas* 
slops of his enemies. Nor is it to be doubted that the religious excite- 
ments of the period calted forth a considerable portion of the sort of 
jnride which is compounded, in various degrees, of fknaticism and repub- 
licanism; and that on^the side of the parliamentarians this feeling 
prodoced nearly the same effeets with those observable among the 
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royalisU as the consequence of the pride of high-horn association, dis-* 
posing each party to look down upon the other with superlative scorn, 
and in most cases to ahstain, as far as was possible, from all connexions 
and transactions with each other, whether by marriages or otherwise* 
Concerning the charge of insincerity it is more difficult to speak, inas- 
much as, from its connexion with strong religious impressions, it would 
often be least suspected in the case of those persons who were most in* 
fiuenced by it. The suppression of all amusements considered as tend- 
ing to produce dissoluteness among the populace, was a great object 
with the presbyterians, and led to some impolitic interferences with po^ 
pular feeling. It was no uncommon thing to see players conducted 
through the streets of the metropolis in their theatrical costume, haying 
been seized by the police while in the act of strutting their hour away 
upon the stage. 

We have had occasion to note the manner in which the presby- 
^ ^ terians and royalists obtained supplies of money during 

the period of the civil war. When that contest was de- 
cided, four sources remained from which aids of this nature were de- 
rived — the customs,' the excise, the monthly assessments, and the estates 
of political delinquents. The two former branches of revenue were 
farmed in 1657 at eleven hundred thousand pounds a-year, and with the 
monthly assessments made an income of somewhat more than two 
millions. The church lands and the estates of delinquents were rarely 
sold at more than ten-years' purchase. About two hundred thousand 
pounds a-year are supposed to have been obtained from these sources. 
During Richard's protectorate, the expenditure was declared to be above 
two million two hundred thousand pounds, the revenue ^Billing short 
more three hundred thousand of that amount. 

In 1652 the army of the commonwealth was not less than fifty thou- 
I ^, sand. Cromwell subsequently reduced the number nearly 

one-half, but was obliged^ on occasions, to increase it 
again. The general pay of the foot soldiers was a shilling a-day, the 
cavalry, as of a superior order, and liable to greater expense, received 
two shillings and sixpence. When the army consisted of forty thou-^ 
sand, which was the case in 1648, its pay was estimated at eighty 
thousand pounds a-month. Beside the regular force in the pay of the 
government, there were the volunteer corps, in every county, under the 
name of the militia. At the time of the battle of Worcester, the militia 
appears to have been nearly as numerous as the standing army, and 
both together are said to have numbered about eighty thousand men. 

Commerce, which made considerable progress during the early part 
• Commerce ^^ ^^^ teiga of Charles I. experienced some check from 

the civil warj but assumed an importance under the com** 
monwealth unknown in our previous history. This arose, princi- 
pally, from the war carried on by th^ English republic with the Dutch, 
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and from th^ new DayigaHon-lawB, Families of piretension and long- 
standing began to direct the attention of their sons to commerce, and 
such pursuits became more reputable from that time in England than in 
any of the old monarchical states in Europe. The chartered companies, 
having derived their exclusive privileges from an exercise of the prero- 
gative, which had often called forth the complaints of parliament, found 
their power of monopoly thus assigned to them of small value at this 
juncture, and the free competition which sprung up proved a great 
benefit to the community at large. 

The fine arts obtained but small patronage during this period. Charles 
I. possessed considerable taste in architecture, furniture, pictures, 

and music, and had the circumstances of his reiim ,^ 

' Tiio arts 

afibrded him the means and the opportunities of bestowing 

encoiuragement on such pursuits, great advances would, no doubt, 
have been made in them. But the causes which prevented the indul- 
gence of such tastes on the part of the monarch, tended to prevent the 
formation of them on the part of his people. Both were called to en- 
gage in a struggle for existence, and both deemed it necessary that all 
matters having respect only to the luxury and ornament of life should 
be placed for a while in abeyance. So far was this spirit carried under 
the commonwealth, that some of the royal palaces were put up to sale, 
and not a few of the pictures and curiosities which had been collected 
by the king, with much taste and judgment, and at great expense, were 
sold to foreigners. It is hardly possible that an Englishman should glance 
at this barbarian conduct on the part of men possessing the supreme 
power in his country less than two centuries ago, and not blush at the 
remembrance. It is in vain to say that these things were the baubles 
of royalty, and that this reason, beside the necessities of the government, 
concurred to make the disposal of them desirable, — since nothing could 
be a greater libel on republican institutions, or a more manifest untruth, 
than to describe them as repugnant to the splendour of national edifices, 
or to the most costly adornment of them by the aid of the fine arts. 

But the feeling which consented to these acts of rude spoliation was 
not that of the nation, nor is it the only point to be considered in 
the character of the faction upon which this disgrace is certainly 
chargeable* In regard to the great interests of the community, their 
views were large and generous, and to the nature of the questions with 
which they were chiefly occupied, and to the earnestness and talent 
which they brought to ^e discussion of them, we have to attribute a 
marked improvement in the character of our literature. 
. In the literary character of the works^on theology which belong to 
this period, the taste of the present age will find little to mgr^^^^ 
admire, and often much with which to be offended. But 
notwithstanding the tedious scholastic form in which divines continued 
to treat of the subjects within their province, and the frequent confusion 
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end obflciinty' of tfaougbt obterrable in tiietr kngtbcned «nd pacoir 
tlwticMl lentences, an incmunng mastery of tbe language may be per- 
eehred e?en in aucb works, particalarly in tbe smaller contxwrersial 
pieces of the age, which were generally characterised by a natural 
directness and earnestness suited to the immediate occasion. Baxter is 
a faTourable specimen of this class of writers. We do not advert to the 
eloquence of bishop Taylor, because bis style, in whatever age^ he had 
lived, would have been more Hiat of the man than of his times. 

The fault mentioned as belonging to the theological literature of this 
period attaches, in a great degree, to its prose literature generally. We 
find, for example, both in Mrs. Hutchinson and in Clarendon, a crowd 
of thoughts pressed together into one long sentence, which an author 
of a later period, with less power, but more skilled in tbe art of com- 
position, would have separated into small lucid apportionments, and by 
giving completeness to the parts, and presenting them in succession, 
would have communicated the whole more clearly, and with a mudi 
less demand on the reader's power of attention. But such indications 
of the adaptation of literature to the capacity of the many, belong to a 
p^od when it has become more an object of general attention than wms 
the ease in England previous to the Restoration. Writers of the class 
above mentioned were much more gratified than inconvenienced by a 
style which allowed of their dealing with thongbft in masses rather than 
in detail. They ad<&essed themselves to a limited dass, and it is endeot 
that they anticipated something of the same calm power in their readers, 
wMch they had themselves found so mnch pleasure in patting forth. 
They moved the more slowly, in consequence of moving at every step 
amidst such a procession of ideas ; but this stately mareh comported well 
with the expansion and vigour of their understanding. Such writers are 
iame examples of the majestic compass of our language in that age, but 
the best specimens of its lucid energy, and bounding capabilities, w31 
be found in the smaller pieces called forth 1^ the political strifes of the 
hour — productions in which the writers evidently intend to state their 
oase with a. clearness not to be mistaken, and witfi a force not to be 
resisted. Ludlow, though a soldier rather than an author, has less, per- 
haps, of the fault so observable in Clarendon, than any other consider- 
able writer whose mind was formed during the period of the civil war. 

But notwithstanding the frequent obscurity, &om the cause mentioned. 
In the works of that period, and the weariness, in consequence, which is 
so often felt in readhig them, they nearly all evince a singular degree of 
freedom from those pedantic allusions and studied conceits by which the 
literature of the age of Elizabeth and James had been so greatly dis- 
figured. In this later period, every man was constrained to be more or 
less in earnest in regard to the great interests which were then at stake, 
and those who partook of this feeling so far as to express themselves on 
such matters in the senate or from the press, had neither time nor inclt- 
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aatum to indidge in afiedatjoiiB of speech ; nor would ibef hKft feiuid 
•either waiikan cnr reeden hed it been their taete to piinue eueh a couxte. 
The matten ot whidi men spoke and wrote were neaHy all such aa 
had become the^nb^ct of fierce and wide ddlnte, and to their ancceaa 
in taking up such questions, it waa necesaary tiney riiould poeaesaa 
sound acquaintance with them» and be capable of exhibitii^ them in 
a simple, obvious, energetic ehtpe^ so as at onee to meet Ihe general 
apprehenson. Our language, «ioe(»dii|gly, had never affwded auch 
.apeeimens of oratorical and argnraentative efficiency as were produced 
during this period* Every man waa anxioua to understand Uie great 
points at issue, both in r^;ard to religioii^ and general policy, and 
not lesB ansioQB to mdce converia to his views; and in this manner 
both the mind and the language of the country became tasked to die 
uttennoat It k true a violence of temper was thus produced, winch 
must have been. un&voiiraUe to a cultivation of the milder graceaof 
literatinre.; but the intollectoal faculties acquired disciplme and force. 
The eloquence of strong partisan feeling will ever demand— «s in the 
caae of a Dante and a Milton--4he loftiest forma of speech in which to 
express its^; and our language, in eonaequenc^ began to display 
new freedom, cofnousnesa, and power. 

Cowley the poet Nourished during this peru>d, and died in 1661* 
Charles II., on hearing of his decease, said ^t Ei^land had not 
ji better mas; and the testimony of contonpcNraries to his character 
is uniformly iavemnbie,^ notwithstanding his known attachment to the 
loourt, and the spirit of faction which contixmed to prevail to the ^d^of 
his days* He has been described as the last, or nearly the last, in our 
old school of metaphysical poets — ^writers in whom there were stronger 
indicationa of pedan^ than of the intB|>iratton paroper to their art, and 
who often epqpea^ to have. mistaken verses for poetry, and singularity for 
^><?elleBC^ .Th^.*.were less fascinated by great thoughts, or tenderness of 
feelii^, than hy a show of learning, and the exercise of a subtle in|;enuit|r 
in ov^jbiyiag a subject with allnidons of that nature, so as to surest 
jthe c<melusion that th^ had estimated the compass and v%onr of their 
geniua accordkig to the remoteness from which they could brii^ their 
illustrations, and the adroitness with whidi they could insulate and orna- 
ment the parte id « sulgect, though at thehawd of preventing the im- 
pression that might have been made by the whole. They indulged 
much in the personifieation of the passions ; but the general effect of 
timr works is to produce reflection rather Ihan emotion, their strength 
consisting in an oooasional acnteness and playfulness of imagination, 
much more than in force or pathos of sentiment. Cowley was die* 
tingoished from his predecessors by more o£ the hitter quaUty , by greater 
sprightlincaM when the mb^ect was of a nature to demand it, and by a 
more frequent command of those thouf^ which strike at once by their 
grandew 0| their pioprie^. Inhb versifieatiott he saw hesutiet whiclh 
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bit readeii have not often been able to diacover ; and bia dictbn, though 
adected by a mind enriched with much general knowledge and diacern- 
ment, is often singulariy in^ipropriate. Suckling and Ckydand weie 
contemporaries and imitators of Cowley, but did not disturb bis sore- 
Teignty as tbe ftabionable poet of bis day. 

Denbam was tbree years older tban Cowley, and bis degy on tbe 
deatb of that writer was bis last performance* Hia ^* Cooper's Hill," 
on wbicb bis fame principally rests, was publisbed in 1643* lU subject, 
wbicb was in a great degree a norelty in our literature, embraces a 
description of natural scenery, elerated by historical allusions, and 
tefiections on human character. Pope commends the strength and 
majesty of this author, and be is generally regarded as one of the fstbers 
i>f English poetry. His versification, in its smoothness, vigour, and 
harmony, makes a near approach to that wbicb baa been since made 
familiar to us by tbe pen of l>ryden, and bis successors* 

Waller, who was contemporary with Cowley and Denbam, survived- 
them both. He is entitled to much of tbe praise bestowed on Denhun. 
But though be discovers a similar independence of the old models, and 
evep more refinement, bis works have little of that compressed power of 
expression which characterised tbe Cooper's Hill. His feelings never 
soar into sublimity, and rarely mdt into tenderness, but are of that gay, 
equal, elegant description, wbicb pervaded those higher classes of the 
community with whom tbe poet passed bis days* Tbe polished dress, 
however, in which he clothed conceptions little removed from common* 
place, possessed the charm of novelty in bis own age^ and must be 
allowed to secure tbe name of Wdler a conspicuous place in the history 
of English literature. 

Concerning the genius of Milton, and the dignity confierred by him 
on bis native tongue, and on the mind of his country, there is now little 
need to expatiate. Critics who know not bow to pardon bis republi* 
canism, have in general extended their enmity to tbe character of the 
man, and the productions of the author. ' But when every fair concession 
shall have been made with regard to the imperfections of his temper and 
bis writings, the excellence which remains will be found to place him so 
far above his assailants, as to render their puny e£Forts to lower bis pte« 
tensions a matter more calculated to amuse than irritate the friends of 
his memory. His attainments as a dassical scholar were extensive 
and profound. In Latin composition be bad scarcely a rival* Every 
European language possessing a literature to recommend it was known 
to him ; and few divines possessed tbe same intimate acquaintance with 
tbe Hebrew scriptures and all Rabbinical learning. Indications of these 
various acquisitions break upon us in almost every page of his works, 
imparting to his style a grace, a comprehensiveness, and a wonderful 
power, which must be perceived and felt in tbe greatest degree by 
those who have studied him tbe most. It is true, in bb prose works 
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we are never allowed to forget that it is the prose of a poeti and B<»De 
critics, whom the stars never destined to be poets, affect to regret that 
the author's taste with tegard to the style proper to perfamiances of that 
nature should have been so defective and erroneous. But the man who 
can read the Areopagitica, or the Iconeclastes, and not feel a strange 
awe jwodttced within him by the surpassing greatness of the spirit which 
has been in converse with Ins own, so as to be charmed out of all wish 
that the author had spoken otherwises than he has done, must be a per- 
son incapable of sympathising with great eloquence and lofty argument. 
Hia style, indeed, in those works is not to be recommended as a model. 
On the contrary, an attempt to imitate it must betray a want of judg- 
ment incompatible with real excellence in anything. It is a sort of 
costume, which, like that assumed by Jeremy Taylor, must always be 
peculiar to the individual, and can never become the badge of a class. 
Modes of expression and ilhistration which with such men have all 
the freshness and vigour of nature, become cold and feeble, or, at best, 
inflated by an artificial warmth, when produced by the mechanic process 
of the imitator. 

In his poetry, the mind of Milton is found open to all the beauties 
and sublimities of nature, and seems to pourtray with equal truth the 
good and evil of the rational universe — the heavens above, and hell 
beneath. That upon a theme so difficult and so comprehensive, and 
prosecuted to so great an extent, he should sometimes fail, was perhaps 
inevitable. But if something less than one-third of the Paradise Lost 
be excepted, the remainder may be safely declared to consist of such 
poetry as the world had nevor before seen. In his happier moments, 
his descriptions of physical existence are the most perfect supplied by 
human language; but it is when employed in exhibiting the mond 
energies of the perfect or the fallen, tiiat he rises most above all who 
preceded him. 

Harrington's Oceana, a work designed to set forth the image of a 
perfect republic, is the production of a man of genius, but its style is 
deficient in ease, and moves heavily*. That of Hobbes, the philo- 
sopher of Malmsbury, who wrote at the same time, is remarkable for its 
perspicuity and correctness, and no doubt contributed to the measure of 
success which attended his ill-directed labours. The great design of 
this author was to recommend the establishment of a civil despotism, 
and, in the course of the reasoning to which he. resorted in support of 
this object, he found it expedient to sfi^fice the principles both of re- 
ligion and moraUty — setting forth th^ foKma as nothing more than an 
instrument to be used at pleasure by the magistrate, and the latter 
as a science treating of distinctions between right and virrong, which in 
reality had no existence. Into these vicious absurdities this writer had 
been led, in part by the circumstances of the times, but still more by a 
vain love of eccentricity and paradox. During more than ofie generation 
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tbe greai boMoess of Eoglbh eeclastMtics eeeaieA to be to write against 
Hobli»m» not indeed fawi any strong opposition to bis slavisb prindi^ 
in politicsy so nmch as from alarm on account of bis bostili^ to the 
^reeeiTed opinions upon leUgion and the duties of life. It has been 
frvfoeoAy adverted to «s lemaricable, that Hobbes, 'vrith so diflferent 
•m object in view, assumes, as the feundation of bis reasoning tiie 
very position w^ch is taken by Locfce^-*4hat is, tbe equal rights of 
itll men in a stateof naiture. Part of Uiese r^bts, be maintained, must 
•be surrendered, in order tbat the remainder may be placed under the 
.protection of a rq;ulaT goreimment; and as soeh a- surrender is neees- 
iMoy to tbe existence of government, so a stnedy psssive obedience to 
goverbsftent iviien establisbed is no less necessaiy, if it is tooperate^Adly 
to the end prqiosed. 

From the principles of such a writer it is pleasing to pass to those 
•of Clarendon, much as that biBtoriani and statesman had to lesm even 
to I3ie end of his career. We have had occarion to notioe his gradual 
declension from the comparatively libeial principles avowed by him in 
early life, and have remarked on one very general imperfection of his 
style. But the tendency of his great work, if compared with the writrngs 
-of Hobbes, is highly favouraUe to religion and freedom ; and the know- 
ledge of human nature^ and the powers of description •evinced by him 
in those delineations of eharacter which are so frequent m his volumes, 
must always make Ins name prominent in tiie history of our nati<mal 
literature. His literary merit, howevmr, is not the only lig^t in whi€(h he 
must be viewed. As an historian he is to be read wit^ cauUon on t^ 
4>ccaBions, particularly when reporting matters which he must have 
learnt from others ; aiid it shouki be remembered ^mt the pivjndioes 
which dispose him so frequently to sofren and suppiess^ or to4o the 
^contrary, in maimers of frtctf are never more active with him than whoi 
employed in colouring his elaborate portraitures of the leading meii, 
«nd o€thegreat parties of his times. 

Harvey, whose discovery with respect to the dfculatioa of the blood 
offected so great a revolution in medical sdence, died in 1%S1. He waS 
TOuch enoowaged in his experiments and studies by Charles the First. 
But it was rematked that no physician in £int»pe, who had reached forty 
years of age when Harvey's discovery was made public, was known to 
adopt it. His maintainmg it is even said to have diminished his own 
practice and celdmty. So g^eral is the force of prejudice even on 
matters of the most practieal nature^ and so liable is it to becraie^fixed 
beyond all hope of reticioval after a certam period of life! * 
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CHARLES THE SECOND. 



Chapter I. 

Addresses from llie Lords and Cmnmons to ifae Kmg at Whitehall— €liaracter of 
&e King, and of the €eoacil-«Proeeedii^ ^Q FMrlismeiit— Puniabmetit'of De^ 

. linquentt^ Act of Indemoity, the Regicides—Sir Harry Vane and General 
Lamhert^-Adjustment of Property — ^Settlement of the Revenue — Disbanding 
SheArQiy-«Sccliaiastical AflUis^PolicyW the Gom^-^Megotiatiotis hetweaa 
the Presbyterians and the Bisboiw— ^Debate ia the Commons— the King'A 
Declaration. 

Charles made his public entry into London on the twenty-ninth of May, 
«nd the BMne day «8cei?ed ftddremes fitwi the two hociseB Addrasses 
in Whitehall. The addreea of the loidB ^««« 4elivei^ ^"^ ^ 1<»^ 
by tlie «Brl ef MwichetfCer, that <jf the e^nmotia by sk to the^hig"at 
HaiibotdeOrimetene. Tkelamgoageof the foitiierwaattio- WhtcehaU. 
-derate and judieioua, if we bear in mind the state of'pablie feeling, 
4hoi:^ it did not fail to deeeribe *^ the Gre«t King ! and' Bread ISoTe- 
reign I** as the ^*- strength and stay of the tribea of the pe(^,«nd the 
faeetorer of tiie coHapsed hosoiixe of these naticme.^ But Gnmstoney 
^ho had difittnguii^ed himeelf in the Long Parliament . dnring the 
eariy part •ef its history, spoke in n higher strain, so as to remind us 
foreibly of the mixture of conceit and extravagance in which the 
^courtiers of James the First weve accustomed to indulge on such occa- 
-sions. Had be been capable <ji Appropriating to himself all the wisdom 
and eloquence of the species, his ability, he observed, would not have 
been equal to the full discharge of libe duty whleh devolved upon him. 
The substance <^tlie address was, that 1^ <sondttct of Ias majesty, ^ in 
the school of affliction,*' had been such as to entitle him to higher 
honours tban those of a Roman triumph, «nd to a more spHendid crown 
than the piety of the ancient church had awatded to its army df martyn. 
in conclusion, the monarch was entreated to «et up his throne in the 
heurts of his people ; and, as he was deservedly ** the Idngt^f hearts,** there 
to receive from his people " a crown of hearts." Sir, continued the orator, 
** this crown hath three excellent and rare pn^rties; it is a sweet 
erown, it is a fast crown, and it is a lasting crown ;--^it is a swei^ 
crown, for it is perftiibed with nothing but the incense of prayers and 
praises; it is a fast erown, for it is set upon your royal head hy Him who 
only hath the power of hearts, the Kin<2^ of kings; and it is a lasting 
crown ; yow majesty oan never wear it out, for the longer you wear this 
crown, the better will it be for the wearing.** 
But a new generation* was new -about to appear in connexiqn with 
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public affair8,*and one little disposed to admire far-fetched nonsense of 
this description. It may be some atonement for such language/ that it 
was employed on this occasion in urging upon the king the propriety of 
expressing his royal assent to the Petition of Right. The commons, 
that they might present that valuable enactment to the approval of the 
monarch in their first audience, had been careful to confirm it by a] dis* 
tinct resolution in the previous part of the day*. In fact, there was 
much less insincerity in the language above cited than may be at first 
supposed,— so extravagant were the encomiums on the virtuer of the 
monarch that were circulated through the kingdom by those who had 
been most active in preparing the way for his restoration. Many fully 
believed the reports of this nature, and aided in giving them currency 
accordingly ; and those tirho were better informed, were disposed to look 
upon the fixture, undet the influence of their hopea» rather than of 
their fears. 

Charles was now in his thirtieth year, and it soon became manifest 
Character of ^^^ ^^ character was of such a complexion, and so tho- 
Ae king. roughly formed^ as to afford small promise of the felicity 
so generally expected from his accession to the throne of his ancestors. 
In consequence of the unsettled circumstances of his early life, his edu- 
cation had been imperfectly conducted, and he never discovered the 
slightest disposition to supply its deficiencies by study or reading. But 
his judgment was naturally good, his manners were pleasing, and his 
appearance, on the whole, dignified and agreeable. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the varieties of life, which he had acquired during 
his exile, enabled him to adapt his notices of persons to their particu- 
lar tastes or condition, with so much felicity as to ftiscinate all who 
approached him. But the individuals in whom this mode of address 
served to raise much hope, were not long in discovering that the same 
apparently marked tone of recognition had been conferred on multi- 
tudes besides, and, expectation being followed by disappointment, ad* 
miration of his majesty's condescension and cordiality, soon gave place 
to distrust of his sincerity* It must be added, also, that the suspicion, 
in this case, proved, in the issue, to be much more justifiable than the 
confidence which had preceded it. The duplicity of Charles II. in- 
dulged with less necessity than in the case of his father, and with more 
discernment than in the case of his grandfather, was deeply fixed and 
habitual ; though, it should be remarked, that it was not accompanied in 
his instance with the aggravation of high religious pretension. With 
regard to religion, the new monarch, so far as he may be said to have 
had any formed opinion on the subject, was a catholic, partly, we may 
believe, from a disgust of protestantism, as it had been forced upon him 
while in Scotland ; but principally from the greater convenience of the 

* ParL Hist. iv. 54— d8» 
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rival creed to one bo impatient of thought, and bo completely governed 
by a love of ease, and an appetite for pleasiu^« On that subject, as 
well as on every other, his conclusions were the result of temperament 
and circumstances, influenced in some degree by a faculty of observa-* 
tion, which was restless and acute rather than disciplined or compre^ 
hensive. In politics, it was his fixed sentiment that the king whose 
ministers are liable to be controlled and impeached by a parliament, can 
be such in name only. The government, accordingly, to which he would 
have had all others conformed, was the splendid and luxurious despotism 
exhibited at that time in France ; and it is well known that his frequent 
observation in favour of the catholic religion was, that no other system 
tended so certainly to secure an unreserved obedience to the priest, and, 
as the consequence, an absolute subjection to the magistrate. But the 
setting up of such a government in England, if at all possible, was an 
object which no prince could have realised except by means of severe 
and protracted self-denial, aided by the highest order of talent. 
Charles, accordingly, was content to govern, in the main, institutionally, 
not that he preferred it, but that it was the course which imposed the 
least trouble. Business, or exertion of any kind apart from his pleasures, 
was his abhorrence. Few things were more agreeable to him than tQ 
saunter from place to place, without any apparent object. He was an 
almost incessant talker, and exceedingly fond of anecdotes, which he 
drew with ease [from a tenacious memory, and related with effect. In 
this last propensity he indulged, influenced by early association, with 
more frequency than became a king, and sometimes with "broad allu- 
sions," which shocked the little sense of decency retained among the 
persons generally about him. In the spirit of the Epicurean sect, he 
regulated exercise and the pleasures of the table, with a view to other 
pleasures ; but in the choice of his mistresses, in his conduct toward 
them, and in the manner in which he suffered them to conduct them- 
selves toward him, we have the picture of mere sexual attachment, with 
scarcely the least indication of those sentiments which often confer upon 
it a species of grace and dignity even in such connexion^. His favourite 
women were known to be no more faithful to him than he was to them^ 
and so insensible did he become, through long habit, to the value of an 
apparent regard to propriety in such matters, that he could leave the 
apartments of his mistresses to kneel at the altar, and was in nor way 
disturbed by its being known that persons who obtained his favour were 
generally indebted for it to the influence of females who stood in such 
relationship to him. It may, we think, be safely affirmed, that Charles 
II. had no faith in the chastity of women, or in virtue of any kind among 
men. Human nature was, in his view, a mass of selfishness. All who 
were about him were believed to be governed by feelings of that nature. 
Varying much, it may be, in their modifications, but alike in their sub- 
atance. Hence he never felt the weight of an obligation, and was 
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Mareely •iiaecptilile of gratitude. The vioet of his eweer in tfab country 
begftn with the fint mght of hi« urrival ia its capital; and ntarlj all 
writen agree, with hiahoy Burnet, in speaking of ^ Aft mad range of 
pleasure" to which he abandmied Inmself nunediately on his accession, 
as the main eanseof thooe embanassmeals and disgraces which attended 
him to the close of his rogn. We sometimes hear, indeed, of l^e 
**goed nature** of this monarch; hot we suspect that his- demcncy 
toward his enemies often proceeded ftom the same eanse ^Mi his 
neglect of his fnends*-a consdonsnesa that to panuft a difleteal 
course would require forethought, and occasion necessity for exertion. 
The man whose great concern is to dweU' at ease witt acc^t of peace 
on almost any terms. Chaiies was too shrewd a person not In know 
that it is wise to conciliate enemies, when' yon are not prep a red to incnr 
the espenditure of time and efiort necessary to watch their mowments, 
and to provide against them. As someesElenuation of hisdegrading views 
eonceming human nature, and of the kind of life to which he 8onten«- 
dered himself, we are required to bear in mind his experience of the 
s^shness of mankind during his exiles and the peculiar drenmstancea 
of his situation at the Restoration, when he became the object of so 
much interested adulation on the one hand, and the witnesaof so mu^ 
low craving and contention between rival parties on tbe other. BitC it 
wouM not be difficult to show that the picture which* thus passed before 
the view of iMn monarch, bodk during his exile and after his restora'^ 
tion, was not more remaxkaMe as disclosing Hie less honoumble points 
of human nature, than as demonstrating its susceptibility of tiie highest 
sentiments both of virtue and religion. The better class of his ad* 
mirers had manifestly concluded that the discipline of his early days 
must have taught him wisdom, and their bitta* disappointment was, in 
finding a polished, clever, light-hearted sensualist, and a mocker at all 
pretension to piety or principle, in the place of the devout, intdligent, 
and magnanimous prince who had been present to die eye of tiieir f»mft 
imagination. In short, unless we elevate ^ politeness^ and the ftcilify 
of temper, which distinguished this ^ great king and dread soTsre^n,*' 
into the rank of virtues^ the only quality of that nature we can 
attribute to him was his affection for his diildren and for odiers le^ 
lated to him by the ties of blood* We hesitate to speak of his kindness 
toward his mistresses as entitled to such adesigni^n, though, as 
evinced by him in his soficitude for their touie comfort on his dealh-» 
bed, it must be regarded as having some connexion with gratitude and 
disinterestedness *. 

* Burnet's* Hittory of his own Time, L 93, 94. Oxford. Second edition. 
Character of Charles II. by the Marqais of Halifiax. Rereiby*8 Memoirs, and 
Pepys* l>iBry, pauim. The foUowinf^ diaraoter of this monanfa is from a note on 
Burnet, by Speaker Onslow : — ^ Charies had^ neither conscience^ religion, honoor. 
or justice, and he does not seem to have had' even ihe feelings of them. He had 
no one truly puhUoaim, as such, Sn the whole coorss of his niga« All he msoat 
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From tkese dbsenrBtioiiB on the duuraeter of tbe king, tlie xeadec 
will in some dogiee anticipate tfa^ eom]d/^on of the futiire 
government, and die geneml couroe of affain. The adee- ^® cotmdl. 
tion of pcfBona^ to constitato'the new ooooeilwaa attributed to the 
poliey of C^aiendon, who bceame Ha leader, and lord<«hsnceUor« Hia 
immediate aaaociatea weie Ihe duke of Onnond,the earl of Soi]i&amptOD» 
sir Sdwaid NicholaSy and kid Cokpepper, all of whom had kmg been 
the oonpanion» or confidants of the king, and wen hovnd to. each odiev 
by their si;^ eringe m the same cause. 

The character of Nicholas and of Southampton and Cokpeppex have 
already come under review* Oimond was a chividiEons loyaHat ; not dia- 
poaed to promote any alarming mroad on the eonstitniion, and aa Httle 
capableof any strong or steady effort in its &your^when die danf^ which 
threatened it proceeded from the tlurone. He was an acoomplished 
conrtia*, distinguished by a giaoeliil person, ready wk, and great ehe«r- 
fiilaeas of temper. By his general observanceof the ^azma of zeHg^n^ 
and hia conduct during his loi^^ connexion with the affaira of Irelioid, 
he acquired ikke reputation of bdng sincerdy attached to the pvotestant 
interest. Though his abilities were not of a commanding description, be 
was capabk of efficient -public service. His principal fault was in his 
too great devotion to the will of the king, whick kd him to act, ia some 
instances, in opposition to hk own better judgment and more honour* 
a^k feelings. On the whole, few men in the age of Chaales II. poa* 
aeseed so large an amount of public, virtue, and stiU fewer were exposed 
to the influence o( the corruption of the times with so littk injury. 

Conc^ning the krd'*chancelter himsdf, it is not easy to sp^Jc cor- 
rectly and with faimeis, without doing so. at much kngth. His excel* 
kncies and defects were never so well known as at present, and those 
who regwrd hk &ults aa outwd^md by hk yirtues, must acknowledge 
the fomier to have been many, and considemble. Nothing could be more 
aokmn ihaa hk professiotts with regard to pomts of morality, and 
scarcely an3rthing more uncertain than his strict adheroM^ to its kws in 
the management of any matter connected witii hk prgudices. His 
leligion is matter of frequent, and, in iqspearance, of very devout aQu- 
sion; but m practice, it is found to comski of laltle more than a hatred 
of sects, indulged, very oftoir^ at the manifest cost of truth and justice. 
Such was hk extxaordinary sdf-eomplaeency, that pmctkes which he 
would have denounced aa unpardonaUe^ if resorted to by an opp<ment, 

aad sought, for which he tnmUed and tossed from side to side, from one minister 
to another, and for which he was oontinnallv cheating his people, was to enjoy a 
luj, thooghtless ease, k die conataat debaomry of amonrs, and in ^e pleaaiiai 
of wit and langhtec, with the most worthless, yicioat, abandoned set of men. that 
even that age forded, and who often made him the subject of Uieir jokes and mirth^ 
gmnettmes to his fJsoe* He was cormpted in Fraaoe, and had all ^e pleasantry 
and Tioes of his grandfather, Henry the Fourdi, but not one of his virtues. Charles 
made the times here to be profligate ; and, instead of ministers spoiling him, he 
spoiled most of his ministers, and lUd not love those whom he amid not spoil/' 
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are minutely described, when oceurring in his own case, as so much 
virtuous example. With regard to patriotism, it must not be said 
that he was destitute of it, but it is certain that the loyalty which 
took possession of his mind on the approach of the civil war, waa such 
as to leave but a very subordinate space to its influence. His conduct 
toward the protestant nonconformists, as we shall have occasion to show, 
was a lamentable exhibition of insincerity and cruelty, such as men rarely 
evince, except when under the influence of that species of fanaticism 
which fails to distinguish between an opponent and an enemy, and 
which throws so much illusion about the end, as to call off attention 
from the moral character of the means employed to attain it* 

With the persons already named as included in the new council, 
Clarendon procured the appointment of others whose elevation was 
viewed with less satisfaction by the old royalists. They made no com- 
plaint on seeing Monk raised to that dignity, as duke of Albemarle; 
with Clarges, his kinsman; and Morrice, who had been his confidant 
in the critical negociations which preceded the return of the king. 
There was little, indeed, in the character of these persons to make- 
them formidable competitors. Monk, profound dissembler as he had 
been, 'proved to be a person of no great sagacity in general afiairs. 
It was matter of perplexity to him that Morric« should not have 
been deemed competent to the office of secretary of state, seeing that 
he could speak French and write short-hand. Clarges became a 
frequent speaker in the commons, and, as his favourite topic was 
economy in the public expenditure, he acquired some popularity ; but he 
was one of that class of patriots who discover greater aptitude to enrich 
themselves, than to regulate the affairs of a nation. The new council, 
however, was not accessible to such persons only. The expectant 
cavaliers saw a different class of men in the earl of Manchester and 
lord Say ; in Annesley, created earl of Anglesey ; in Denzil Mollis, 
now lord HoUis ; and in sir Ashley Cooper, now lord Ashley, more 
known by his subsequent tide as earl of Shaftsbury ; all of whom had 
the same honour conferred upon them. 

Manchester, it will be remembered, drew his sword on the ride of the 
parliament, but took no part in public aflairs after the passing of the 
self-denying ordinance. He was a presbyterian, and had been active in 
promoting the restoration of the monarchy, confiding in the assurances of 
his episcopalian allies when they declared themselves anxious to see the 
questions which had separated the well-meaning of different parties from 
each other amicably settled. The views of brd Say, who had shared 
in the dissatisfaction felt by Manchester, and withdrawn himself from 
public life many years since, were of the same moderate complexion. 
Anglesey was an expert lawyer, well versed in questions relative to the 
constitution ; but, according to Burnet, was a public functionary always 
ready to sell his services to the highest bidder, and, from becommg the 
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tool, lived to find himself the contempt, of all parties. Hollis had been 
the leader of the presbyterians in the Long Parliament, until the crisis 
which turned the scale in favour of the independents. He then left 
England, and became one of the most restless and violent opponents 
of the existing government until the Restoration. Shaftesbury had 
been devoted successively to the king, the parliament, and the protector, 
and, in the prospect of Charles Sluart's return, was among the earliest 
to pay bis homage to the rising sun. He was a person whose abilities 
were sufficient to have rendered him powerful, had his character pos- 
sessed the requisite weight and stability. The accuracy with which he 
formed his judgment concerning the characters of the persons about 
him was the frequent astonishment of those who knew him. His 
powers in debate were of a high order, and he was capable of devising 
bold and shrewd expedients in almost any posture of affairs. But the* 
spirit with which his plans were conceived, soon faltered as they came 
to be acted upon ; and his want of that degree of perseverance which is 
so commonly necessary to success, was not more to his disadvantage than 
his want of the fixed principle which is so requisite to gain the confi- 
dence of mankind. Accordingly, he was one of those persons who are 
more to be feared in public affairs on account of what they impede or 
spoil, than in consequence of any positive or extensive evil which they 
are likely to accomplish. The distinction conferred on him at this 
time, was the effect, in part, of his friendship with Monk, and in part of 
his relation to Southampton, whose niece he had married. His personal 
qualities, however, were such as could not fail to make him eminently 
agreeable at the court of Charles H., where great talents were but too 
frequently devoted to the advancement of petty interests, and the 
gratification of mean passions. 

Clarendon, it is said, persuaded the king that his ease and security 
would be materially consulted by admitting the persons above men- 
tioned to his councils ; and it is certain that if there was any danger to 
be avoided by such a course of proceeding, the only evil to be feared 
from it was some feeling of jealousy among the less considerate cavaliers. 
There was no room to doubt the complete subserviency of Anglesey and 
Shaftesbury. Manchester, always moderate, had become much more 
so with advancing age, and' by the experience of recent events. Say, if 
more fixed in his political views than Manchester, and of a less 
yielding temper, was a person who had rendered himself so obnoxious 
to the royalists during the early part of the struggle between Charles I. 
and the parliament, as to make it highly inexpedient that be should 
commit himself strongly in opposition to that party in the new position 
of affairs, and his conduct, in fact, for some time past, had afforded a 
sufficient pledge of his moderate policy in future. Hollis, governed by 
animosity against the memory of Cromwell, and a dislike to sectaries 
and republicans, was prepared to submit to not a little arbitrary power 

2 p 
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in an opposite direction. In this spirit, he assured the king, when 
addressing him at Breda in behalf of the parliament and people of 
England, that he was " the light of their eyes, the breath of their nostrils, 
their delight, and all their hope *." But moderate as were the efforts 
which such persons were likely to make in favour of good government, 
it was deemed expedient that a secret cabinet should be formed, con- 
sisting of persons known to be most devoted to the will of the king, with 
whom it should rest to entertain and shape all public measures in the 
first instance, discouraging the introduction of any matter at the meetings 
of the council which had not been subject to their previous scrutiny, 
and reducing the sanction obtained from that quarter to little more 
than a matter of form. The ** secret committee," which, under the 
notion of attending '^ to foreign affairs," was permittee^ in this manner, 
to regulate all public questions, consisted of lord Clarendon, the marquis 
of Ormond, the earl of Southampton, the duke of Albemarle, and the 
two secretaries of state, Nicholas and Morrice f* 

The parliament now assembled had been convened without the aid of 
the king's writ, and to provide against the inconvenience which might 
arise from that informality, the lords and commons passed a bill which 
declared the last parliament dissolved, and the two houses now sitting 
to be the parliament of England. This act received the 'royal assent, 
and was confirmed by another in the parliament which was assembled 
in the following year. This preliminary matter being settled, the atten- 
tion of the two houses was called to others in the adjustment of which 
the different parties through the kingdom were deeply interested. 

Charles, in his declaration from Breda, put forth as expressing 
Bill of in- ^ intentions should he be restored to the throne, had 
demnity— pu- pledged himself to pardon all offenders during the late 
deK^uents! ^^^^^ 8*^»g ^^ose only who should be excepted 
by parliament. In pursuance of this declaration, a pro- 
clamation was issued a few days after his landing, which called upon 
the judges of the late king to surrender themselves within a given 
time, on pain of being excluded from the proposed indemnity. The 
manner in which the question of these exceptions was discussed in both 
houses, particularly in the lords, betrayed the influence of much per- 
sonal feeling. The number of those who should forfeit life and estate 
was Iknited by the commons to seven. They afterwards proceeded from 
the case of those who sat in judgment on the late king, to others who 
were less immediately concerned in that transaction ; and twenty persons 
were named on this ground to suffer various penalties short of death. 
In conclusion, it was determined that no favour should be extended to 
such of the regicides as had not surrendered themselves. But the peers 

wut^'iffe' ''i ^1"T®^: ^""^^ ^"*-' '^- 36. Clarendon's I,ife, and Ralph's 
History of England during the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. ** *" P*^ » 

t Continuation of the Life of Clarendon, 3, 4. 12—19. 24—27. 
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described these proceedings on the part of the commons as a misplaced 
clemency, and, having suffered more than the lower house during the 
late disorders, they seemed to have resolved on obtaining a more ample 
revenge. Thus they would not only have condemned the regicides who 
had not surrendered themselves, but would have assigned to the same 
fate the nineteen who bad done so confiding in the promise of mercy 
held out in the royal proclamation, that promise being eiplained by 
their lordships as meaning nothing more than the justice of a fair 
trial. Beyond all this, it was agreed that capital punishment should 
be inflicted on every man who had sat in judgment on a royalist in 
any court of justice. They ei^eepted also five persons by name, though 
not regicides, and, to crown the whole> proposed to the relatives of 
Hamilton, Holland, Capel, and Derby, peers who had been executed 
during the commonwealth, that they should each name a culprit in a 
list presented to them, whose blood should be shed as some compensation 
for the murder df their lamented kinsmen. In three instances out of 
the four a man was named, and the execution followed. 

The commons, however, continued to evince more humanity, and a 
wiser sense of justice. Still, the compromise, which, after the space of 
three months, was agreed upon, left fifty-one persons concerned in the 
king's death to receive trial. It made partial exceptions in the case of 
sir Harry Vane and colonel Lambert ; and hmited the sentence against 
Haslerig, lord Monson, and some others, to the loss of their estates and 
perpetual imprisonment ; declaring others, tuixnty of whom were named, 
incapable of holding any office civil or ecclesiastical. The commons 
saved the regicides who had obeyed the proclamation, and thus rescued 
the monarch from the charge of perfidy to which the peers^ with Cla- 
rendon at their head, would have exposed him*. 

Judgment of death was passed on the re^cides without any exception. 
Of the ten who were selected to suffer death as traitors, 
six only had signed the warrant which brought the king ^j^^ pegicides. 
to the block. These were Scot, Harrison, Scroop, Carew, 
Clements, and Jones. With these were Hugh Peters, the army chap- 
lain, whose fanatic eloquence had called aloud for judgment on " the 
Barrabas at Windsor;** Cooke, who had acted as solicitor-general 
at the trial ; and, what is more difficult to justify, Axtel and Hacker, 
the officers who were appointed to act as guards over the captive 
monarch. The sentence of the law against these persons, sufficiently 
barbarous in itself, was carried into effect with a studied cruelty, the 
description of which would be revolting to our readers. The sufferers 
met their fate without dismay, and,';instead of confessing themselves the 
greatest of criminals, boasted of the part which they had taken against 
the late king as the most honourable action of their lives f. 

* Pari. Hist, 65. 71. 73. 80. 88. 91. 96. Clarendon's Life, ii. 129—134. 

+ Howell's State Trials, v. 1230, et leq. 
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Nothing, however, was more natural than that these persons should 
be regarded with horror by all who held the notions still widely enter- 
tained concerning the sacredness of royalty. They were spoken of ac- 
cordingly as monsters — ^who had not scrupled to subject the Lord's 
anointed to the axe of the executioner ! But this doctrine, in the' view 
of the regicides, was a superstitious dream, and a dream which had 
been suffered to impose on mankind for ages in a manner fatal to 
their freedom and happiness. Justice, as they believed, had directed its 
shafts too long against the mean and the defenceless. By some strange 
perversion of its principles, the most powerful of its adversaries had 
long formed a sheltered class, the conventional pretences set up in 
support x>f crime in that quarter being allowed to divert both reason 
and humanity from forming a just estimate of its enormity. But the 
time had come in which to tell offending mortals, as from the high 
places of the earth, that henceforth there shall be nothing in the most 
exalted station to shield delinquents from the terrors of retribution. 
The king, according to their creed, was the grand author of the blood- 
shed with which the land was stained, and the policy which crushes the 
minor culprit, but allows the chief transgressor to go free, they rejected 
with apparent scorn, as opposed to the clear principles of justice, and to 
the most obvious injunctions of religion. If wrong in these views, 
they were wrong, as some of them maintained, from a mysterious ne- 
cessity, and not from choice, inasmuch as they had sought the pro- 
mised guidance of Heaven by means of earnest prayer, and the more 
they sought, were only the more confirmed in the rectitude of the 
course which they had pursued ; while others appealed, with no less 
confidence, to the acknowledged principles of republicanism, as afford- 
ing an ample vindication of their proceedings. 

But the opinions of the cavaliers, in relation to the conduct of the 
principal actors in that memorable scene, were of a widely-different 
complexion. It could not be denied that the man who would destroy the 
freedom of a nation, may be a much greater offender than die party who 
should compass the death of a sovereign; and that this destruction being 
brought about by the sovereign, while sworn above all men to act as the 
conservator of the good destroyed, was a circumstance only tending to 
impart the strongest possible aggravation to such delinquency. But the 
royalists denied the charge against the late king which this reasoning 
assumed; and even admitting that the time may have come in which an 
awful lesson of the kind mentioned was required, they demanded, and 
with much reason, whether Charles the First, with all his ilupposed 
faults, was really the prince that should have been chosen for such a 
purpose. They also denied, and in the strongest terms, that the 
authority assumed by the king's judges was that of the nation, and de- 
nounced the whole of the proceedings against him as opposed, in their 
form as well as in their issue, to both law and justice. The majority. 
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indeed, were in no mood to entertain dispassionate argument on this 
subject, but were carried away by a species of &naticism similar to 
that which had misled their opponents, affirming loudly and constantly 
that the favour of Heaven could not rest upon the nation so long as the 
late king's blood should be unavenged. 

Possessed with this spirit, many of the royalists were far from being 
satisfied with the instances of severity which they had witnessed. 
They lamented that among those who were thus punished, that master 
culprit who had pronounced sentence against his sovereign was not 
found, nor the still greater offender who had " both killed and taken 
possession." The grave, accordingly, was violated, that these signal 
transgressors might not wholly escape the punishment diie to their 
crimes. The bodies of Bradshaw, Cromwell, and Ireton, taken 
from their tombs and drawn upon hurdles to Tyburn, were there sus- 
pended on a gallows from morning to evening ; their heads were after- 
wards severed and fixed over the gateway of Westminster hall, and 
their bodies were thrown into a hole prepared for their reception near the 
place of this edifying spectacle*. 

Not to resume this unpleasant subject, we may here mention the fate 
of the other regicides, and of several obnoxious persons who were placed 
under arrest though not chargeable with that crime. The commons in 
the new parhament looked with much less pity than their predecessors 
on the condition of these unhappy men ; but the resentment of the lords 
was considerably abated. Three of the accused persons whose names 
had not been attached to the fatal warrant, were sentenced" to perpetual 
imprisonment, and were drawn from the place of their confinement to 
Tyburn and back again, fastened upon hurdles, with halters about their 
necks ; and their sentence required that this degrading exhibition should 
be renewed every year. These persons were Robert Wallop, sir Henry 
Mildmay, and lord Monson ; and an attempt was made by the lower 
house to obtain the execution of the nineteen who had surrendered 
themselves on the faith of the king's proclamation. Charles, however, 
from feelings of humanity, or from learning that the boldness and 
general demeanour of those who were executed had awakened an un- 
expected sympathy in their favour, discouraged the proceeding, and 
the only additional blood shed was that of sir Harry Vanef. 

* Several other bodies were removed from Westminster Abbey to the church- 
yard. Among these were the mother of Gi-omwell, Pym, May the historian of the 
hon^ Parliament, and Twiss and Marshall, who were leading meii in the ansembly 
of divines. Even the remains of admiral Blake were thns dishonoured. Kennel's 
Reg., 367. Pepys* Diary, i. 78—93. See the case of the regicides argued in Lud- 
low, ill. 323—376. 

t Journals of Lords and Commons. Burnet, i. 163, 164. Howell's State Trials, 
V. 971 — 1301. Vane was the founder of a religious sect, called Vanists or Seekers, 
from their profession as being merely seekers after truth. And no one can read two 
pages of his *^ Mystery of Godliness" without perceiving that if the writer has found 
the truth, he has a singularly-confused mode of making his discoveries known. 
But with all bis mysticism he appears to have been a sincerely devout man, and, 
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The cbftrge preferred againat Vane Was that of high treason, and its 
overt act was said to be his taking part in the goveminent 
a^wt C<So- '•^hich had expelled the king, and seized on his authority. 
1161 Lambert It was obvious that this was no more than might have been 
and Mr Harry pp^yg^j against a large number of persons. In truth, the 
spirit of this offence, if such it may be called, pertained to 
every man in the kingdom who had actively adhered to the cause of the 
Long Parliament. Vane pleaded a statute of Henry the Seventh, which 
justified obedience to a government existing, though filling the place of 
a government regarded as having a better title to exist. But his oppo- 
nents urged against. him that the existing government, in the case 
which the statute supposed, was presumed to be a government in the 
hands of a king, a circumstance which was wanting in the case under 
consideration. It was even affirmed that Charles the Second had been 
king in fact, as well as in right, from the moment in which his father 
ceased to exist. All this, according to sir Edward Coke, and other 
great law authorities, is unwarrantable Assumption, it being clear that 
the king who has right, but who is not in possession of the sovereign 
power, is not the king intended by the statute of treasons. But a 
doctrine which placed the life and property of every man in the 
kingdom who had taken part with the late parliament at the mercy of 
the crown was too monstrous to be generally enforced. It was dictated, 
in this instance, partly in a spirit of revenge, and partly from fear. 
Vane had contributed more than any other person now living to the 
death of Strafford. To his energy and capacity the parliament was 
mainly indebted for the name which it acquired soon after the death 
of the king ; and on his trial, instead of copying the submissive tone 
of Lambert, who crouched before a court of justice as he had never 
done in the field, he boldly vindicated his conduct, maintaining that 
he had done nothing to make him justly dependent on the clemency of 
any power on earth. Charles was much displeased with this conduct, 
and, writing immediately to Clarendon, observed, " he is too dangerous 
a man to let live, if we can honestly put him out of the way." Lambert 
was spared, as to his life, in accordance with a promise to that effect 
which the king had made to the convention parliament, and his remain- 
ing days were spent as a prisoner in the island of Guernsey, where he 

as sometimes happens, is found to reason upon the speculative par^s of religion 
with a weakness foreign to his general character. It was his favourite maxim, 
and there cannot be a sounder one, that *' the province of the magistrate is this world 
and man's body, not his conscience or the concerns of eternity." The force with 
which Vane expounded this doctrine attracted the admiration of Milton. 

« To know' 

Both spiritual power and civil, what each means, ^ 

What severs each, thou hast learn'd, which few have done : 

The bounds of either sword to thee we owe s 

Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 

In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son." 
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died a Catholic at an advanced age.^ The security of the royal W(yrd had 
extended to Vane no less than to Lambert; but the scruples of the 
monarch concerning the '' honesty" of putting the ibrmet to death 
were soon removed, and sentence of death, though manifestly at trft- 
riance both with the letter and spirit of our laws, was earried into 
effect, as the most advisable method of puttii^ an obnoxious person 
** out of the way.'* 

Vane suffered on Tower Hill, exhibiting that strength of reli- 
gious feeling and unshaken integrity which had marked his public life. 
At the place of execution he would have addressed the populace, but 
this it had been deemed important to prevent, and a novel expedient 
was resorted to for the purpose. He had no sooner begun to speak, 
than a signal was given, and the sound of drums broke forth, so as to 
render his voice inaudible. He then bowed respectfully to the crowd, 
and met his fate " with so much composedness, that it was generally 
thought the government had lost more than it had gained by his death*." 

During th'e late troubles, the property of the kingdom had passed, 
along with its power, considerably into other hands. In 
all times of revolution, the persons ^ enriched by the ^^^ropw*^!" 
change have been regarded by its authors as parties dis- 
posed, from considerations of interest, to do what they may toward giving 
it permanence. Charles endeavoured to break the force of this diffi- 
culty in his declaration from Breda, in which he stated that aU ques- 
tions concerning grants or purchases of property, amidst ** so many and 
great revolutions," should be ^^ determined in parliament, which could 
best provide for the just satisfaction of all who were concerned." But this 
was a matter with which, in the issue, neither the lords nor the commons 
were allowed materially to interfere. It was reserved by the court to its 
own discretion, and as the court policy in this particular received its 
complexion almost entirely from the mind of Clarendon, it was soon ma» 
nifest that in England churchmen were almost the only parties whose 
expectations of restitution were not to end in disappointment. By this 
course of proceeding the chancellor exposed himself to much odium 

* Howell' A State Trials^ vl. 119. Blackstone, book iv. c. 6. Hume has obflerved 
on the proceedings against Vane, that " the court, considering more the general 
opinion of his active guilt in the beginning and prosecution of the ciril wars, 
than the acts of treason charged against him^ took advantage of the letter of the 
law, and brought him in guilty." It is not easy to extract any portion of consistent 
meaning from this singular statement. Mr. Phillips, in his work intitled '' State 
Trials Reviewed," remarks on this passage :— " How the court could take advan- 
tage of the letter of the law without considering the articles of treason charged, it 
is not easy to understand, since the articles which form the charge must be founded 
on the words of the law. But the principal defect in the passage referred to is, 
that it represents the case of sir Harry Vane as strictly within the letter of the 
law of treason, which is a most erroneous opinion ; for there is scarcely any case 
among the State Trials so much out of the strict and plain Mter of the law ; and 
after the remarks of Mr. Justice Foster, which have been before mentioned, it will 
be thought not to be within the tpirii or principU of the law" — ^i, 285, 286. 
Burnet, i. 163, 164. Rawdon Papers, 166. 
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in oppoBite quarters. The cavaliers became indignant that their suits 
were so much discouraged; while such of the opposite party as hap- 
pened to be in possession of property belonging to the crown, or to 
ecclesiastical corporations, were equally loud in their complaints on find- 
ing themselves expelled without delay or compensation. Clarendon 
appears to have concluded that to entertain the average class of pre- 
tensions set up by the royalists, would have been to open sources of 
litigation so numerous and formidable, as must hazard the peace of 
the kingdom ; and, without much consideration about the claims of 
gratitude, he satisfied himself that, inasmuch as the king had less to 
fear from the anger of the royalists than from that of then: opponents, 
it became him to choose the more convenient, or the more safe side of 
the alternative before him. With regard to the property of the church 
and of the crown, the chancellor could be more decisive with less room 
for apprehension, and in those respects his inclination disposed him to 
make full use of his power. The influence of personal feeling had led 
to so much intrigue and animosity in the proceedings of the two 
houses during the discussions concerning the punishment of the regi- 
cides and their accomplices, as to place it beyond doubt, that to 
have left the decision of questions concerning property to that authority, 
would not have been to subserve the ends either of peace or justice. 
We may charge Clarendon with selfishness and ambition, enriched as 
he was by the emoluments of his oflBce, and by the sum of 20,000/. 
and the manor of Combury in Oxfordshire as presents from the king ; 
and we may charge the monarch with want of gratitude toward his 
old friends, And with want of fidelity both toward them and others ; 
but it is not easy to fix, on the whole, upon that wiser course which, 
in relation to such questions, it would have been well to have pursued 
in the circumstances of the times. Indeed it is evident from a debate 
which took place in the commons on the eleventh of July, about six 
weeks after the return of the king, that so far as the church and crown 
lands were concerned, the council and the royal commissioners acted in 
accordance with the sentiments of that house ; while the bill entitled 
** An Act for the confirmation of judicial proceedings," did much to 
sanction their general policy. Land was rarely sold»during the com- 
monwealth at a higher rate than ten years' purchase*. 

^ * Clarendon's Life, 17, 18. 20—38. 134. 184—189. Sect. 12, Car. II. c. 17. 
Pari. Hist. iv. 80, 81. Kennet Reg. 312. Burnet, i. 180. Burnet says, the suras 
raised in the way of fines on the renewing of church leases " rose to about a million 
And a half," and complains heavily that a lar^ife portion of the irregular gain which 
thus accrued to the prelates was not withholden from them for the purpose of 
aiding small livings; and for once even Swift conceives that the bishop '^ judges 
right." The bishop adds, that in some sees " forty or fifty thousand pounds were 
raised and applied to enrich the bishop's families — a pattern to all the lower dig- 
nitaries. In this the lord chancellor was heavily charged as more the friend of 
the bishops than of the church.*'— jAw/. See also Life of Calaray, i. W, from which 
it appears that Hacket, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, expended 20,000/. 
derived from this source, in repairing his cathedral. A few particular persons 
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The attention of parliainent was soon called to the subject of the 
revenue. The duties of tonnage and poundage were voted 
to the king for life, with a continuance, until the following ^^^ reraiue? 
August, of the excise. With these grants, designed to 
meet the current expenses of the government, a hill was connected 
which proposed to raise, in the form of a property tax, a sufficient sum 
to pay the arrears of the army, preparatory to its being disbanded. 
This bill was not so productive as its framers had expected, and some 
additional expedients of the same description were found necessary in 
order to secure the required amount. The convention parliament con- 
cluded its labours in this way by settling upon the crown "the whole 
income from the excise,' amounting at that time to considerably more 
than 200,000/. annually, and in recommending that measures should 
be taken to raise the fixed revenue of the king to the unprecedented 
sum of 1,200,000/. a year. It should be added, however, that the 
parliament not only left the method of filling up of this scheme in 
great part to their successors, but that the sums actually voted by 
them did not exceed the exigencies of the crisis. In more than one in- 
stance also, this subservient house of commons ventured to remind the 
king, that in voting money bills without insisting on a confirmation of 
their liberties, or a redress of grievances, they were departing from the 
" old way" of English parliaments, and that they did so purely in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary trust which they reposed in his majesty's 
fidelity and good intentions*. It should be remembered also, that the 
settlement of the excise upon the crown was in exchange for a removal 
of the feudal burdens under the name of wardship, and was one half 
for life and the other in perpetuity. 

The disbanding of the army was committed to the management of 
twelve commissioners, six from the upper and six from the . ; 

lower house. Care was taken that the men and officers banded.**" 
should all receive their full arrears, with the gratuity of a 
week's pay as a token of goodwill from their king. High praises were 
also bestowed upon them by the monarch, the chancellor, and the two 
houses, who spoke of them as a body of men unrivalled in their courage, 
discipline, and ggod conduct. As the day for disbanding approached, 
regiments and detachments were assembled separately in difierent parts 
of the country, and nearly thirty thousand soldiers, brought together 
amidst the excitements and disorders of civil war, and accustomed many 
of them during twice seven years to the unsettled habits of a soldier's 
life, were so little corrupted as to be seen dispersing peaceably, and re- 
suming their place in the community, with the sobriety of a village 

among the royalists were restored to the possession of the lands of which tliey had 
been deprived during the war or the commonwealth, but the great body of the 
cavaliers found no such redress. 

* Pari. Hist. iv. 92—94. 117—119. 146—149. Ralp, i. ubi wpra. 
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troop returned to their daily occupation from the divertieement of a 
holiday exercise. Assuredly the army of the English commonwealth 
was such, in more senses than one, as Europe had never seen. Gra- 
tifying as it would have been to the king, and to his brother James, 
to have retained such an instrument at their disposal, it required little 
sagacity to perceive that, consisting of such men, it was a weapon whose 
edge was more likely to be turned against any irregular exercise of the 
power of the crown, than to be employed in its favour, so soon as the pre- 
sent flush of popular feeling should be found to subside. The select force 
retained under the name of guards did not exceed five thousand men*. 
We have seen that many of the late controversies, though decided in 

the end by the sword, were commenced in the pulpit, and 
affkirs!**^^^ that all of them were greatly influenced from that quarter. 

The presbyterians, who supplanted the episcopalians both 
in the senate and the church, no sooner saw the power which they had 
thus acquired pass into the hands of the independents and their kindred 
sectaries, than they became, with few exceptions, the secret or avowed 
adherents of the exiled family. They were not altogether insensible to 
the danger of a restoration, but its probable results were viewed as 
greatly in their favour. They looked with confidence to their numbers, 
to their separation from the extreme proceedings of the independents, 
to their services in connexion with the restoration, to the pledges of 
friendship and of an amicable adjustment of all diflerences which had 
been proffered* them from all quarters by their old opponents the 
royalists ; and, above all, to the language of the king in the document 
addressed to the nation from Breda, in which his majesty professed 
to lament the " passion and uncharitablenesa " so widely engendered 
1^ religious differences, and, in the hope of composing such disagree- 
ments, promised " a liberty to tender consciences," declaring that no 
one should in future " be disquieted, or called in question, for differ- 
ences of opinion in matters of religion, not found to disturb the peace 
of the kingdom." 

But the act which restored the king restored the laws, both civil 
Policy of the and ecclesiastical, to the state in which they were at the corn- 
Court, mencement of the war. The hierarchy accordingly was re- 
established ; and the whole of the matters imposed in the book of com- 
mon prayer, and to which so much exception had been taken, — as 
kneeling at the sacrament, the surplice, and the use of the cross in 

* Clarendon's Life, ii. 18—20. 137. Pari. Hist. iv. 115, 116. 145. The discus- 
sions on the militia bill appears to have called forth a tone of free observation in 
the commons. One member said, *' that whoever brought in martial law deserved 
to be made the first example of it." Morrice, in supporting the reduction of the 
military force, recommended by his kinsman the duke of Albemarle, said, *< that 
gunpowder was made of the same ingredients that caused an earthquake; and that 
as long as the soldiery continued there would be a perpetual trembling in the na- 
tion, that they were inconsistent with the happiness of any kingdom."— Ralp. 
1. ^Ut ^i. 
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baptism,' became again legal, and might be enforced by the proper 
authorities. An opportunity, however, appears to hare occurred of 
making such alterations in the discipline of the church, as would no 
doubt have satisfied the majority of the nonconformists, by adopting a 
modification of episcopacy, according to the model proposed by arch- 
bishop Usher in 1641, and by revising the liturgy in such a manner as 
to exclude from it those parts which were deemed objectionable, without 
omitting anything that could be justly viewed as necessary to the order 
and eflficiency of the established worship. Had this been done, the ad- 
vantage would have been gained of admitting many within the pale of 
the church who were excluded from it so long as these alterations were 
rejected, though it is evident that no alterations could be tnade in the go- 
vernment of the church, still less in its ritual, that would not Still have 
left a large body of the people excluded from it. The majority of the 
prelates, however, manifested the most decided opposition to the adop- 
tion of this plan, and Clarendon gave strength to that opposition by 
his own concurrence with it. It was urged by the less moderate of the 
bishops that all objections to an ecclesiastical administration in a single 
person must be opposed to a civil government so constituted, and in 
consequence be hostile to monarchy. It was not perceived by those 
who made use of this argument that it could have no force except as 
applied to an absolute monarchy, the sort of episcopacy to which the 
presbyterians were now willing to submit being the government of a 
bishop joined with that of an ecclesiastical senate or council, a polity 
which would only have made the constitution of the church much more 
accordant with that which had obtained in the state. Another mode 
suggested was that of excepting the officiating clergy of the presby- 
terian denomination from the necessity of conforming on the points 
objectionable to them. But this arrangement, while it would have 
satisfied the more moderate presbyterians, would probably have been 
very unacceptable to those episcopalians who happened to reside in the 
parishes where such clergymen officiated, and, in the dissensions arising 
from this cause, the party calling for the observance of the disputed 
forms, and the party omitting them, would avail themselves equally of 
the plea of conscience. The judgment formed concerning this balance 
of evils was widely dij0ferent in the case of the two parties, and has 
continued to our own time — the nonconformists and their advocates 
affirming, that the court and the bishops were pledged, by the decla- 
ration from Breda, and the many circumstances connected with it, cither 
to dispense with some of the obnoxious ceremonies, or to leave them thus 
optional; while their opponents maintain that this conclusion is not 
strictly warranted by the facts of the case, if fully and fairly considered. 
Strong as were the objections on the part of Clarendon and most of 
the bishops to all proposals of this nature, it was agreed not to give ex- 
pression to them before the convenient season. In the mean time the 
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courw of affairs was such as to justify the fears of the nonconformists. 
Baxter, writing within three months of the Restoration, states, « Before 
this time many hundred worthy ministers were displaced, and cast out 
of their charges, because they were in sequestration where others had 
been cast out by the parliament. Our earnest desire had been, that all 
such should be cast out as were in any benefice belonging formerly to a 
man who was not grossly insufficient or debauched, but that all who 
succeeded such as these scandalous ones, should hold their places. 
These wishes were vain, and all the old ones restored .♦" But, while the 
Presbyterians were thus made to fear that their entire expulsion from 
the church was not far distant, they were beguiled during some time 
with assurances that a reasonable accommodation was intended. Ten 
of their principal ministers were flattered with the honorary distinction 
of royal chaplains. Baxter, who was of this number, ventured to re- 
mind the king that the strength of the late usurpation had arisen mainly 
from its protection and [encouragement of devout men, without regard 
to trivial differences ; and observed that nothing could tend so much to 
revive the credit of the past as the adoption of a less liberal policy on 
the part of his majesty's government. Charles, in return, professed to 
be much pleased that the presbyterian clergy were willing to conform to 
a mode of ecclesiastical government, which, while it modified the form 
of episcopacy, retained its essence. Nor was he less gratified to learn, 
that, while they objected to some things in the established liturgy, they 
were not enemies to liturgies in general. His determination accordingly 
was to bring the two parties together, by encouraging this friendly 
temper on both sides. It is probable ,that the king expressed himself 
sincerely when he thus spoke : we know that the persons to whom his 
language was addressed regarded it in that light, and shed tears of joy 
as they listenedf. 

* Life and Times, part ii, 241. This indiscriminate expulsion of the clergy did 
not proceed without opposition. The king said to a deputation from the commons 
praying for a confirmation of these proceedings, that ** He had promised them (tlie 
presbyterians) at Breda the continuance in theJr livings ;" whereupon they said that 
the commons might possibly be tempted not to pass the bill intended for the en- 
largement of his revenue, if his majesty would favour the confirmation of the pres- 
byterian ministers ; to whom the king answered — * That if he had not wherewith to 
subsist two days, he would trust God Almighty's providence rather than break his 
word.' " — Rawdon Papers, VAT, 138. This was in February, 1661. Tlie common 
talk some three months earlier was, that ** The book of common prayer and the 
surplice were to be used in cathedrals, but left indifferent elsewhere.** — Ibid. 128. 
Similar changes to those mentioned by Baxter took place with regard to the fel- 
lowships in the universities. In Aug^ust, 1G60, Pepys writes, *' 1 met Mr, Crew, 
and dined with him, where there dined one Mr. Hickeman, an Oxford man, who 
spoke very much against the height of the now old clergy, for putting out many of 
the religious fellows of colleges, and inveighed against them for being dnink.'' — 
Diary, i. 72. " Saw the bishops all in their habits in Henry the Seventh's chapel ; 
but. Lord I at their going out, how people did, most of them, look upon them as 
strange creatures, and few with any kind of love or respect." — Ibid. Oct. 4. Collier, 
ii. 872. 
f Baxter's Life, pp. 230, 231 
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With a view to the accomplishment of this object, Charles required 
Baxter and his friends to supply a statement of the . . 

changes which they deemed necessary in the matter of between the 
church govemmenty observing that the settlement of that preabyte- 
point would do much to diminish other difficulties. The bhhS^?^*^^ 
ministers consented ; but required that a paper, stating 
what might be conceded, should be at the same time prepared by the 
bishops. Charles acknowledged the propriety of this request, and pro- 
mised that it should be complied with. The paper prepared by the 
Presbyterians recognised the separate office of the bishops, but would 
have rendered their jurisdiction dependent, in some important particu- 
lars, on the concurrence of a presbytery. It was also urged that some 
respect should be shown for the scruples of conscientious men, in using 
the book of common prayer ; and several matters were mentioned, as 
kneeling at the sacrament, and bowing at the name of Jesus, as usages 
which should be abolished, or at least not strictly enforced. The docu- 
ment, on the whole, evinced a disposition on the part of its] authors 
to make large concessions for the sake of peace. On being admitted 
to the royal presence, the ministers expected to learn the extent to 
which the prelates were prepared to proceed in the same course ; but 
to their 'surprise the bishops were not present, nor did any communi- 
cation from them appear. Some time afterwards, a paper, meant as 
a reply to that furnished by the ministers, was produced ; but its only 
use was to show that no concessions of the description necessary to 
bring about any union of parties were to be expected from the court*. 

This policy, however, was not without its dangers. The convention 
parliament was still sitting; and in the commons some t) t^ . • 
warm debates had occurred on this subject. Prynne had the commons 
not scrupled to admonish the house that it became them, --^ingfi de- 
while busy in disbanding the army, to be careful not to jujyg. 
create a necessity for bringing it together again by the 
excess of their religious intolerance. So impassioned was the debate 
that the house sat in committee an hour after it became dark ; the novel 
attempt of introducing candles was resorted to ; twice they were blown 
out; ** but the third time they were preserved, though with great 

disorderf.*' 

In this state of public feeling the king again interfered in the office 
of moderator ; and published a declaration which purported to supply a 
mode of adjusting the diflferences between the two parties. This docu- 
ment was not issued until it had been considerably modified by the 
presbyterian divines, and their friends in the cabinet. In ^^^ 25, 
its amended form it contained important concessions. In 
the place of investing the bishops alone with the functions of church- 

♦ Baxter'g Life, 231-268. t Pa""^ Hiit. iv. 79* 80. 
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government, it raised the inferior clergy, from being mere teachers, to 
the posseBsion of some share in matters of jurisdiction, on the plan of 
archbishop Usher's episcopacy. It also granted some mdulgence to 
conscientious men, with respect to subscriptions, ceremonies, and the 
oath of canonical obedience. Reynolds, a leading nonconformist, was 
80 far satisfied with these proposals, that he accepted the bishopnc 
which had been offered to him'; Calamy was on the eve 
November. ^^ ^^.^^ ^^^ ^^^ . ^^^ ^^^^ Bj^^ter declined that honour, 

less from conscientious objections than upon other grounds*.' 

But it was not sufficient that the king should have made up his mind 
as to the course which he intended to pursue. Charles always needed 
the perseverance necessary to realise his plans, when they were not of 
a kind to obtain the cordial support of the persons who were m most 
frequent intercourse with him. It soon became evident that the issuing 
of this declaration had been assented to, partly from necessity, and 
partly as an expedient to gain time. When the friends of the presby- 
terians, with judge Hale as their leader, brought in a bill to convert the 
king's declaration into law, to their surprise the ministers of the crown 
appeared as its most determined opponente, and it was lost by a 
majority of twenty-eight in a house of three hundred and 
Dec. 29. ^^j.^y^ ^ £g^ ifieek^ later the convention parliament was 

dissolvedf. 



Chapter II. j 

New Parliament — Its proceedings— Venner's Insurrection — Savoy Conference- 
Proceedings in the Houses of Convocation— Act of Uniformity— The Act enforced 

Conduct of the Nonconformist Clergy considered — Independents and Quakers 

English Catholics — Change of the national sentiment in relation to the Esta- 
blished Church— Its Causes— Charles meditates a suspension of the Act of 
Uniformity— His Declaration concerning the Dispensing Power— Opposed by 
the Clergy and the Parliament— Conventicle Act— Five-mile Act— Proceedings 
in Scotland and Ireland — Growth of discontent— Necessities of the Govern- 
Hient— Effect of the vices of the court on the ultimate liberty of the nation— 

;: The Bang's marriage — Scheme to make him independent of Parliaments — Sale 
of Dunkirk. 

If the loyalty of the convention parliament was excessive, that feeling was 
^ ,. _ still less within the bounds of moderation in the parliament 

ment. assembled about four months after its dissolution. The 

May 8. metropolis, indeed, and some other places, returned men 

who were known to be sturdy parliamentarians, disposed to look with 

* Pari. Hist. iv. 131-141. Baxter's Life, 259, et seq. Life of Calamy, i. 55, 56, 
t Pari. Hist. iv. 141, 142, 152-154. Clarendon describes the presbyterians as 
contending <' with their usual confidence" for the settlement of their discipline by 
<' supreme authority, according to the covenant," a statement singularly at variance 
with truth ; and speaks of their wish to see the king's declaration become laWj as 
an artifice designed to keep the church << without a settlement." 
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jealousy on the parade and authority'resumed by the bishops*. But with 
the exception of about 6fty persons who might sometimes express a 
doubt concerning the infallibility of the court, the whole house of 
commons was so managed as to be at the ready disposal of the chan- 
cellor. Never were the royalists so completely ascendant as at this 
moment^ and their prostrate foes were not allowed to be without a due 
sense of their low estate. 

We have adverted to the effort made by the new house of commons 
to introduce further exceptions into the bill of indemnity, and have seen 
a check imposed on its sanguinary temper by the greater 
humanity of the king. With this manifestation of en- l^^J^"^^' 
mity to the roundheads, was coupled a vote of 60,000/. to 
be distributed among the more needy cavaliers, — a sum regarded by 
those persons as a sorry return for their losses and service. It was car-* 
ried also, and by more than two-thirds of the commons, that the solemn 
league and covenant — a compact which the king had sworn three 
several times to observe — should be burnt by the common hangman. It 
was further declared, that there is no legislative power in either lords or 
Gonimons, nor in both conjointly, without the king ; that the command 
of the forces pertains, beyond doubt, to the crown, and that no parlia* 
ment can possibly possess the right to levy war against the king, either 
offensive or defensive ! The statute of treason was rendered more com* 
prehensive ; the bishops were restored to their seats as spiritual peers ; 
and, on the pretext of former excesses, the right of petitioning on the 
part of the subject was almost destroyed. It was also required that 
every member should pi^rtake of the sacrament according to the form of 
the church, of England, on pain of exclusion t. 

Nor was this desecration of a religious ordinance sufficient for the 
purpose intended. It was made imperative, by means of corporation 
the " Corporation Act," that all persons through the king- Act. 
dom holding any civil office should declare the oath con- ^^^' ^^' 

* <* Time great talk of the town is the strange election that the city of London 
made yesterday for parliament-men — viz., Fowke, Love, Jones, and (Thompson)-.- 
men who so far from heing episcopal, are thought to be anabaptists ; and chosen 
with a great deal of zeal, in spite of the other party that thought themselves so 
strong, calling out in the Hall, ^ No bishops ! No lord bishops !' It do make the 
people fear it may come to worse, by being an example to the country to do the 
same. And indeed the bishops are so high, that very few do love them." 
Pepys, i. 98. 

t Journals Lords and Commons. It was the avowed policy of Clarendon to 
bring all things back to their position in 1640, or, in his own language, to pull up 
" aU those principles of sedition and rebellion by the roots, which had been the 
ground of the infamous rebellion in the Long Parliament.** Life, ubi svpreu Mac- 
diarmid, ii. 358—" Roger Pepys told me how basely things had been earned jn par- 
liament by the young men, who did labour to oppose all things that were proposed 
by serious men, that they are the most profane, swearing fellows he ever heard in 
his Ufe, which makes him think they will spoil all, and bring things into a war 
again, if they can." Pepys, i. 113. Among the good things expected from this 
parliament in some quarters was a measure to "vwate the acts for taking away 
the High Commission Court and Star Chamber." R«wdon Papers, 174. But no 
such attempt was made. 13 Car. II. stat. 2, c. i., 16 Car. II. c. 5. 
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ceming the league and covenant to be no longer binding, and profess an 
abhorrence of the traitorous position which affirmed the right of the 
subject to make war, under any pretence whatsoever, against the king. 
Formidable as was the strength of the royalists in the present parlia- 
ment^ most of the boroughs in every part of the kingdom were known 
to be in a great measure under the influence of the presbyterians. 
Should there be any reaction in public feeling, the opposition of that 
body was not to be slighted, and this last measure, by forcing upon them 
the necessity of resigning their civil trusts, or of holding them at the 
manifest cost of theii; moral consistency, was meant to anniliilate their 
power in the state, while other measures were in progress as means of 
accomplishing their complete expulsion from the church *, 

But affairs did not take this course without aid derived from sham 
Rumours of plots, nor without some appearance of restlessness and 
conspiracy.— disaffection, which the government contrived to magnify 
furrection. " ^Y *^^ usual expedients. The god-send of this sort was 
Jan. 1661. an insurrection of about fifty or sixty fanatics belonging 
to the sect of the flfth-monarchy-men, who had a place of meeting in 
Coleman-street, and acted under the direction of their old leader, a 
wine-cooper, named Venner. The misguided man spoke of certain vic- 
tory and universal sovereignty, as the honour that Christ would not fail 
to bestow, on the little band still faithful to Him as the only King of 
nations. The first onset of the insurgents was upon the trained bands, in 
the neighbourhood of St. Paul's ; and having paraded the streets, bran- 
dishing their weapons, and uttering the most extravagant language, they 
withdrew toward evening to the concealment of a wood near Hampstead. 
The spirit of the insurgents had been wrought up to its full height 
of frenzy at their place of meeting in the afternoon of the first Sunday 
in January, and by the following Wednesday nearly the whole of those 
who had not fallen by the weapons of the military, were apprehended 
and committed to prison. From their prisons, they were most of them 
conducted soon afterwards to the gallows. Every one must have known 
that the presbyterians were as little disposed to confide in the service 
of such men as the royalists ; nor was it found possible to show that 
they knew anything of the various seditious projects which their enemies 
imputed to them. The degree of credit, however, which was given to 
such rumours, and the frequent arrests of suspected persons made 
under the pretence of them, served to diffuse a general feeling of inse- 
curity, and favoured the adoption of those arbitrary measures in relation 
to the state and the church which mark the history of this juncture t. 



* In October of the past year, Sharpe, who acted as solicitor against the regi« 
cides, writes—'' All the presbyterians in London are left out of the commission of 
array; and the sword being placed in trusty hands throughout this kingdom, there 
will be little fear but all other things will be settled with security.*' Rawdon 
Papers, 129. 

t ** Mr. Davis told us the particular examination of these fanatiques that are 
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As the attempt to give the declaration of the king on eccleBlastical 
affairs the force and permanence of law had not heen suc- 
cessful in the convention parliament, there was no room f^^^J^ confer, 
to hope that it might be broached with any advantage in March 26, 
the new house of commons. Still, the presbyterians clung *^^^* 
to it as their last plank, and urged that the conference of which it 
spoke, for the purpose of revising the liturgy, might take place without 
, delay. It was at length agreed that thirteen prelates and eleven non- 
conformists should assemble for this object. Sheldon, the bishop of 
Liondon, commenced by observing, that as the meeting had been con- 
vened at the request of the ministers, it devolved on them to state the 
alterations which they were desirous to see adopted : and it was further 
required that these should be delivered in writing, and the whole of them 
at the same time. Many objections were made to this suspicious and 
unequal method of proceeding. Baxter, however, prevailed on his 
brethren to comply with it. 

It would fatigue the reader were we to attempt a detailed account of 
the fruitless discussions which took place, and which kept all things in 
abeyance until the time to which the conference had been limited was 
drawing to its close. The presbyterians, however, employed them- 
selves with much care in preparing a revised liturgy, which they sent 
in with a petition expressing an earnest desire of concord. The bishops 
were to have sent in two papers in return, one saying how much of the 
liturgy objected to they would alter, and the other how many of the 
matters proposed by the presbyterians they would adopt, and stating 
the reasons why they rejected the remainder ; instead of this, the paper 
which they some time after sent in contained their reasons against all 
the alterations proposed with only a few trifling exceptions. To this 
paper the presbyterians sent in a teply, which was prepared by Baxter. 
But the time limited for the continuance of the conference was almost 
expired, and the presbyterians pressed for, and at length obtained, a per- 
sonal meeting for the purpose of discussing the disputed points : this, 
as was to be expected, proved equally unsatisfactory. The bishops 
listened to all that the presbyterians were desirous of saying, but offered 
nothing in reply, nor was it found possible, by any exercise of ingenuity, 
to draw them into a discussion. 

It is now well known that the liturgy, and other papers, pre- 
pared by the nonconformists, passed from their hands into those of 
parties who possessed both the inclination and the power to prevent the 
proposed compromise, and who gave the prelates their instructions with 
regard to the mode in which they should proceed. By the court, par- 
taken ; and in short it is this— these fanatiques that routed all the train-bands they 
met with, put the king's life-guards to the run, killed about twenty men, broke 
through the city-gates twice, and all this in the day-time, when all the city was 
In arms — are not in all above thirty-one, whereas we did believe them to be five 
hundred." Pepys, i. 169. 

2q 
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ticularly by Clarendon, they were taught to argue that the king's com- 
mission merely authorised such alterations as should, upon conference, 
be deemed necessary ; and, as their lordships were not of opinion that 
the changes required by their opponents were necessary, it followed that 
they were not proper to be introduced. In the end it was agreed that 
a discussion should be conducted by three persons of either party, in 
the presence of their respective friends. The question to be deter- 
miued was — ^the lawfulness of compelling men to engage in certain 
services as parts of divine worship while believing them to be unac- 
ceptable and displeasing to the Deity. That both parties should end 
where they began was to have been expected, and was the result which 
accorded with the policy of the court. 

Thus ended the proceeding known in our history by the name of the 

" Savoy conference." The papers supplied by the nonconformists on 

that occasion were printed soon afterwards, and circulated through the 

kingdom. By this means the presbyterians in general were satisfied 

. , with regard to the manner in which their ministers had 

acquitted themselves ; and were enabled to look forward, 
without much danger of mistake, to the probable course of public 
affairs *. 

The two houses of convocation were assembled a short time before 
p ,. . the conclusion of this conference. During the sitting of 
the houses of the convention parliament these clerical assemblies were 
convocation, dispensed with, partly in consequence of the irr^ularity 

which marked all the proceedings Qf that interval, and 
partly, perhaps, from some distrust of the class of persons who would 
then have been deputed to represent the ecclesiastical constitution, and 

* Baxter's Life and Times, 305 — 364. *' History of Nonconformity, as it was 
Argued and Stated by Gommis-sioners on both sides in 1661.'' Clarendon, Burnet, 
and Parker. Clarendon, in his attempt to justify his conduct in thia matter, ob- 
serves, '^ It is an unhappy policy, and always unhappily applied, to imagine that 
that class of men can be recovered and reconciled by partiafconcessions, or grant- 
ing less than they demand. And if aU were granted, they would have more to ask, 
somewhat as a security for the enjoyment of what is granted, that shall preserve 
their power, and shake the whole frame of the government. Their faction is their 
religion. Nor are those combinations ever entered into upon real or substantial 
motives Qf c^nscieijice, how erroneous soever, but consist of many glutinous ma- 
terials of will and humour, folly and knavery, and ambition and mah'ce, which make 
men cling inseparably together, till they have satisfaction in all their pretences, or 
till they are abtohtieiy broken and eubdued, which may always be more eatiiy done than 
the other,'* (Life, ii., 278^281.) Much might, no doubt, be adduced to give some 
appearance of truth to reasoning of this sort, but who does not see that, carried to 
this extent, it is precisely that which has led to all the atrocities in the history of 
persecution* Clarendon mentions two instances of t^is alleged ^* want of ingenuity 
and integrity" on the part of the presbyterians. The one is, that Calamy pro- 
mised, on certain conditions, to recommend to his brethren the reading of the 
Common Prayer, and did the contrary. But it should have been added that the 
conditions on which this promise was made were not complied with. Beside which, 
the charge rests on very suspicious authority, and is not only falsified by the known 
intentions of Calamy at this juncture, but rendered highly improbable by the fact 
that it was^ after this time that the lord-chancellor invited this same Mr. Calamy 
to a Dishopnc. 
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to deliberate cpooemmg its interests. Since tbat period, som^ hundreds 
of the presbyterian clergy had been expelled from their livings, and 
further to secure the strict orthodoxy both of the upper and the lower 
bouse, it was now resolved that no person should be admitted to a seat 
in either, who had not received episcopal ordination, and it was contrived 
also that many should be excluded wlio had been set apart to their 
functions by a bishop, but who were known to be unfriendly to the 
course which the ruling clergy were disposed to pursue. The convoca- 
tion was made acquainted, soon after its meeting, with the result of the 
Savoy conference, and, in confonnity with a suggestion from the mo* 
narcfa, proceeded to revise the Book of Common Prayer. Not less than 
six hundred alterations were introduced, but nearly every point objected 
to by the nonconformists was left untouched. The general effect, in- 
deed, was, that the terms of nonconformity became more objectionable 
than ever *. 

. The proceedings in the Savoy conference, and the labours of the 
convocation, were followed by the memorable act of \mi- j^^^ ^£ ^^^^ 
formity. This act made it imperative on all clergymen formity. 
to profess their *^ unfeigned assent and consent " to every- ^*y ^?* 
thing prescribed in the amended Book of Common Prayer ; and re- 
quired all residents in universities, schoolmasters, and private tutors, 
to promise conformity to its directions, to express their abhorrence of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and their faith in the now fashion- 
able doctrine of passive obedience. This bill did not assume its ulti- 
mate shape without opposition, but the attempt made to modify some 
of its provisions only served to bring its more obnoxious features into 
greater prominence, and to make it evident that its authors intended, 
when it should become law, to put the worst construction upon its 
language, and to enforce it to the uttermost. It was urged by a few 
sober men, that the Book of Common Prayer was a volume including 
topics of great variety and importance ; that many might be sufficiently 
satisfied with it to use it, and to use it with reverence, who could not in 
honesty express an unqualified approval of everything it contained ; and 
that this kind of difficulty was most likely to occur in the case of men 
accustomed to reflection on religious subjects, and most conscientious in 
the performance of religious duties. But arguments of this description 
were lost on the impassioned theologians of the lower house, »* who acted 
upon all occasions more like the representatives of the clergy than of the 
people, making the church their first consideration, the king only the 
second ; so that all concern for the liberty of the subject was, in a 
manner, devoured by their zeal for the sanctuary t«" 

Nothing could be more disingenuous than the manner in which the 
parties implicated in these proceedings endeavoured to reconcile their 

* Neal, iv. c. vi. CoUier, U. 886, 887. Baxter, ubi tupra. Burnet, i. 179— 183. 
t Ralph, 1. 46, 47. 

2 Q 2 
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conduct with the language of the king in his declaration from Breda. 
That document promised an indulgence to tender consciences, but the 
word " tender " was now explained as meaning a mistaken conscience, 
found to be susceptible of better impression by means of better instruc- 
tion. Hence it was not an indulgence to be extended to those who 
might continue to require it, however blameless their general temper 
and conduct, but a measure of forbearance on which none were to cal- 
culate, especially among the clergy, after a short season of trial ! These 
men must have known that the words of the declaration were not under- 
stood by the nation in any such sense. 

The act of uniformity obtained the royal assent on the nineteenth of 
May, and it was agreed that it should come into force 
THie act en- throughout the kingdom on the twenty-fourth of the fol- 
lowing August. When the appointed day arrived about 
two thousand clergymen were ejected from their livings. They were 
most of them needy men, with dependent families, but cast themselves 
on the care of Providence rather than part with the approval of their 
conscience. The day chosen for this exercise of power was the feast 
of St. Bartholomew — a season already memorable in the annals of 
ecclesiastical intolerance. The more valuable part of the tithes for the 
year became due at Michaelmas, and by removing the incumbents on 
the twenty-fourth of August, the punishment of deprivation was fol- 
lowed, iu many cases, with the pressure of immediate want — the clergy 
who succeeded their ejected brethren being empowered by this means to 
reap where others had sown. 

In some respects the severity of these proceedings was without a 
Conduct of the P^^*^!®! ^^ *^*® history of English protestantism. On the 
nonconformist accession of Elizabeth, many catholic priests were de- 
cler^ consi- priyed of their liviBgs, but all were provided for by the 
government, though known to be its enemies. The same 
was the case with the episcopalian clergy during the late changes ; a 
fifth of their former income was secured to them, even amidst the 
danger and license of such irregular times. But it was the determi- 
nation of Clarendon to know neither presbyterians nor independents in 
any other character than as " promoters of the rebellion," and as having 
" no better title to their lives than the king's mercy." In their pleading 
for " liberty of conscience." he spoke of seeing nothing more than the 
natural effect of their ** impudence " and " mahce," and the proof 
that more severity was required in the government. 

If we look at the conduct of the ejected clergy of 1662 without pre- 
judice, whether we agree with them or not in the opinions that led to 
the scruples by which they were induced to resign their livings, we can- 
not but see that the course which they pursued was that of honest and 
conscientious men. Many who had taken the oath required by the 
League and Covenant shrunk with a feeling highly honourable to them 
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from the profession now demanded of them, fearing lest it might involve 
them in the guilt of perjury. Many ohjected to the oath of passive 
obedience ; while others regarded the conduct of the ruling clergy in 
making so many ceremonies of human invention to be necessary parts 
of the worship of the Deity, as exhibiting a course of proceeding which 
might facilitate the introduction of the greatest corruption int;o Chris- 
tianity. The plea of Hampden was not against the amount of the sum 
demanded under the name of ship-money, but against the principle on 
which it was exacted. Neither was the great objectiorj of the more 
enlightened among the nonconformists to the comparatively-trivial mat- 
ters of wearing a surplice, or kneeling at a sacrainent, but to the 
principle of imposition, which, if conceded heedlessly, might, as they 
thought, lead to mischiefs without end. On the whole, the example of 
the nonconformist clergy did honour to their religious profession in a 
corrupt age ; while by their writings, and by instituting academies in 
different parts of the country, they contyibuted much to preserve the 
spark of true religion and patriotism, ar/d to form not a few of the minds 
which became conspicuous in public affairs at a later period. 

The independents and the quokers, unlike the presbyterians, were 
precluded by their principles from desiring any part in 
the honours or emoluments of the established church, and g^d^quakers. 
were further distinguished from that class of christians ♦ 

by their willingness to concede the simple toleration which they implored 
in their own favour to every class of their fellow-subjects conducting 
themselves as peaceable members of society. In the scheme of the 
presbyterians the catholic and the socinian were classed among the " in- 
tolerables." By their scruples in this respect they exposed themselves 
to the loss of the favour with which the king seemed disposed to regard 
them, the object of Charles being not so much to serve the presby- 
terians, as to introduce a toleration sufficiently comprehensive to em- 
brace the catholics. This course appears to have been chosen by the 
monarch as more in accordance than any other with his own pledge, 
and with his preference on such matters ; and as holding forth the 
greatest promise of ease to himself, and of prosperity to the nation. 
But the different policy of the chancellor and his friends prevailed, and 
they were not slow to embarrass the course of the presbyterians by dwell- 
ing with much artifice on the exceptions which marred the simplicity of 
their own scheme of toleration. In reply, the presbyterians could only 
say that, should it be resolved to tolerate the parties to whom their 
exceptions referred, it was not their intention to make any protest against 
it, but they must be excused from being parties to such a measure . 

The Quakers were the great sufferers at this period, their zeal ex- 
posing them, in a greater degree than that of other Eccts, to the severity 

• Baxter'* Life, part ii. 429. Keimet, R«g.280. Clarendon'* Life, ii. 278-^296. 
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df the law, and the malevolent passions of the times. They reminded 
the parliament that a people whose religious tenets prohibited the use 
of arms could hot be justly regarded as the enemies of peace. But it 
wa'v^ in Tain to appedl either to the reason or the humanity of their op- 
ponerfts. The ptisons in different parts of the kingdom were crowded 
with sui?erers of this class, who often implored the clemency of the king, 
but with /ittle effect. Fox prepared a paper, from which it appeared 
that more th «in three thousand of his followers were imprisoned within 
a few months .nfter the Restoration*. 

In the seconOL^ year of this reign an attempt wits made by the catholics 
to obtain the free exercise of their worship. They pro- 
BngKsh catho- fgggg^j a renunciation of all secular allegiance to the pope, 
and dwef.t much on their late services in the royal cause. 
But, when some time htJd been occupied in dehberations on this ques- 
tion, the claims of the Jesuit* were introduced, and the zeal df the party 
who insisted on the admissioi!^ of that order to the benefit of the pro- 
posed toleration was such as to frustrate the whole scheme. In parlia- 
ment their only supporters were the duke of York aiid the catholic 
peers. They commonly spoke, indeecJ., of the king, and df persons pos- 
sessing the highest influence, as being with them, but this talk only 
served to make them suspected in every direction beyond their own 
limited circle -f. 

But while the niitionkl feeling against Catholicism, so strongly mtoi- 
Chtokfte of nii- ^^^^^ since the accession of Elizabeth, remained unaltered, 
tional senti- it is obvious thilt a material change had tAken place iii the 

ment in rela- general sentiment with regard td the established churdh. 
tion to the S« i.. • , ^ a' 

established The persons constituting the present house of commons 

church. <virere chosen from the same rank with those of the two 

former reigns, and a large number of them from the same families — but 

how different in their temper and proceedings ! The popular leaders, 

from the afcdessidn df James the First to the meeting of the Lotig 

Pdrliametit, were all attached to the established church, atld so were 

their followers. But they were ever ready to check its slightest advance 

toward encroachment on the civil constitution, and they were far from 

being insensible to its imperfections and abuses. But nothing could be 

more indiscriminate than the devotion in this respect of the English 

house of commons assembled in 166i. With these persons, neither the 

liberties of the subject, nor the prerogatives of the crown, were of any 

moment, if compared with measures which they were inclined to regard 

as necessary to the safety and splendour of the established church. 

That hatred of popery, which had breAthed out in the speefches of Coke, 

aiid Pym, and feudyard was retliined; biit to this hereditary feeling 

was added a fexed abhorrence of all sects, and stich an attachment to 

*. !lf*'* Jj^maJ, 682. Neal, iv. 28% 319. 8M. Pari. Hwt., ir. 283. 234. 
t Clarendon, 11. 266 — ^272. 
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the church as not only co&yerted her deformities into beauties, but 
taught men to make a sacrifice of their civil freedom to almost any ex- 
tent for her sake. 

In explanation of this great moral revolutionj it may he remarked 
liiat, until the commencement of the civil war, the puritans 
were chiefly known as a devout and injured people ; and 
generous natures ate always disposed to become the advocates of the 
suffering, and especially of suffering integrity. But during the last 
twenty years the scale had preponderated on the other side. The epis- 
copalian clergy had been humbled beneath the power of their former 
victims ; and in the memory of a large portion of the present generation 
they were known only as sufferers. In their prostrate condition they 
were entitled to the sympathy of their adherents, and obtained a larger 
share of respect than they had been able to attract in the days of their 
prosperity. The early puritans were long sheltered as persecuted pro- 
testants, equally adverse to jpopery and to arbitrary power. But many 
infractions of civil liberty had occurred, and tnany questionable expe- 
dients been resorted to, both during the progress of the civil war 
and uhder the commonwealth, and these irregularities, though for the 
most part unavoidable in a course of affairs where all things had 
becomb irregiilar, were liable to be greatly misunderstood, and were 
sure to be adduted against the new powers, as demonstrations of sel- 
fishness and tyranny, aggtavtilted by hollow pretensions to patriotism 
and a love of liberty. Btit, above all, we should mention, as among the 
causes of this marked changis in the national sentiment, the insolence 
of democracy which broke forth about the time of the king's death, and 
continued until the Riestoration. The wound which was thus inflicted 
on all the feelings of hiereditary importance in the nobility and supe- 
ribt gentry contributed niucli to render them the fervent advocates of 
such an establishment of religion As promised the best security 
against any recurrence of a state of atfairs \vhich had been to them so 
humiliating. These facts, however, while they in part explain the me- 
morable change adverted to, are not to be regarded as affording a vindi- 
cation of it viewed in the extent to which it was catried. 

Governed by the passions which were thus called into action, the 
two houses took upon themselves to exonerate the king from his pro- 
mise in favour of ** tender consciences," by maintaining that such a 
promise ^ould only have been made with the implied understanding 
that parliament would not be found opposed to such a course of pro- 
ceeding. But, instead of regarding such a policy with approbation^ 
both houses were influenced, as they said, by the most weighty con- 
siderations, in opposing it to the utmost ; and iti this manner, the 
king, as they pretended, was freed from all blame. 

Charles, whether in coiisequence of seeing thrtiugh the duplicity thus 
resorted to in his favour, or from a wish to tolerate the presbyterian 
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for the Bake of the catholic, asflured the fonner that, though the act of 
Ch rlesmedi- ^'^i^ormi^y ^^^ passed, its enforcement should not com- 
tates aiuipen- mence on the appointed day. But before that day arrived, 
*rTT**T*^*^^* ^^ promise also was publicly falsified. The men who 
had clamoured for the passing of the act concurred with 
the judges in declaring the intended suspension of a solemn statute to 
be contrary to law, and a precedent that might lead to the most grievous 
encroachment on the constitution. So late, however, as the Friday pre- 
ceding the Lord's«day on which the act of uniformity was to be enforced, 
the king and his council assembled to deliberate on the proposed sus- 
pension. But on that occasion Sheldon, the bishop of London, pre- 
sented himself, though not belonging to the privy council, and he is said 
to have opposed the meditated course ** with such sharpness of wit, 
copiousness of eloquence, and weight of reason," that all who were pre- 
sent agreed to the immediate execution of the law. " Whence," con- 
tinues bishop Parker, ^' it happily came to pass, that, whereas there was 
but one day to intervene between the change of council and the enforce- 
ment of the law, almost all the presbyterians, who feared no such 
thing, but on the contrary were joyfully secure, found themselves on 
a sudden, almost in the twinkling of an eye, defeated by one stroke, 
and turned out of their parishes, to their great surprise and astonish- 
ment. By this seasonable interposition the bishop freed the church of 
England from these plagues for many years *." 

The excitement which followed upon this event, and the earnest pe- 
titions presented to the king from all quarters, imploring the promised 
indulgence, disposed or encouraged the monarch to resume the question 
of his dispensing power. In the debates which ensued in the council, 
the king was materially assisted by the earl of Bristol, an avowed 
catholic, and by Bennet, afterwards Lord Arlington, a person whose 
secret adoption of the same creed had not been so conducted as to pre- 
vent his being much suspected on that ground, and who had been sud- 
denly raised to the office of secretary of state, in the place of a less 
manageable functionary, sir Edward Nicholas. It was at once con- 
cluded that the object of such persons could not be to favour the pres- 
byterians, but to bring about a toleration of popery, and in the end 
perhaps something more. 

Charles, however, with the concurrence of a minority only in his 
King's decla- council, issued another declaration, the professed object of 
ration con- which was to wipe away four scandalous imputations cast 
dtspenfing" "P*^" ^^^ government. According to this document, it was 
power. not true, in tlie first place, as some evil-disposed persons 

Dec. 6. Ijj^j presumed to assert, that the provisions of the act of 
indemnity were to be in any way violated ; nor, in the «econd place, 
was it true that the king meditated the possibility of employing the five 

* Own Times, 31, 32. 
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thousand soldiers in the pay of the government for the purpose of intro- 
ducing arbitrary power, a government of that nature being not more 
unacceptable to his subjects than to himself. With regard to a third 
accusation, that of his having shown himself a friend of popery, the 
king professed to cherish a grateful remembrance of the generous 
loyalty manifested by the body of English catholics during the mis- 
fortunes of his father's government, nor was he disposed to conceal that 
he meant the proposed indulgence to extend, in some degree, to that 
portion of his subjects. At the same time, it was by no means his de- 
sign to grant an open toleration of their worship. But the charge pre- 
ferred against him more widely and loudly than any other, and one 
which he was especially anxious to refute, was that which described him 
as a persecutor, and reproached him with the want both of good faith 
and humanity. This last accusation sprang from the hardships inflicted 
by the act of uniformity, and it was far from his meaning to speak of 
that law as otherwise than necessary to the peace and security of the 
established church ; but neither, on the other hand, was he disposed to. 
overlook the claims of his subjects whose conscience might prevent their 
compliance with it. He deemed himself pledged by his declaration 
from Breda to make provision for their indulgence, and it should accord- 
ingly be his endeavour to obtain an act from the legislature that might 
enable him to exercise, in some more definite and satisfactory manner, 
that ]ft)wer of occasionally dispensing with the enforcement of severe 
laws which he conceived to be inherent in the crown. 

But the experience and observation of the presbyterians made them 
suspicious that the friendliness expressed toward them in this document 
proceeded from a concealed wish to advance the interests of popery, as 
the sort of religion most favourable to arbitrary power. Clarendon, 
Southampton, and others, who were not less jealous of " popish coun- 
sels" than the presbyterians, made no secret of their hostihty to the 
object of this declaration ; and when the measure for which it was de- 
signed to prepare the way was introduced, so determined and so general 
was the opposition made to it in both houses, and so dubious the sup- 
port which it received from those for whose benefit it was said to have 
been framed, that the movement altogether proved a failure *. 

Since his restoration, Charles had never manifested so strong a feel- 
ing of displeasure as under this defeat. Clarendon, Southampton, the 
bishops — all were made to feel his resentment in his altered manners 
toward them. The conduct of the prelates especially he described in 
terms of indignation and disgust; it might accord with their pious no- 
tions, when once secure in their bishoprics, to set the claims of truth, 
justice, and humanity at defiance, but, for his own part, he was ill-con- 

♦ Kennet, Reg, 848. Collier, ii. 889, 800. Burnet, i. 104— JOG. Ralph, i. 
84, 8d. 
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tent to poMe8S a throne on such terms. It iras by encouragmg men to 
expect a very different course of proceeding that both they and himself 
had succeeded in regaining their present power; and it would be well if 
this intolerance, the exact counterpart of that which had once befbrie 
been fatal both to the monarchy and the church were not found to carry 
such a consequence along with it a second time. But it should be ob- 
served, on the other hand, that the case, though so bad in one sense as 
fUlly to justify expressions of this tiature, was by no means so simple 
as this language would suggest j for if a (fispensing power were admitted 
at all, it was not easy to limit the benefits of it to one party, or the exer- 
cise of it to one law, more than another, nor to the laws of the church, 
more than to those of the state. The fault of the opponents of this 
proceeding was not in refusing to exercise their clemency, or rather to 
manifest their sense of justice, through such a medium, but in refii&ing 
to do so at all. 

Ndr was it enough to prevent the adoption of any such measure. The 
Btiforceihebt two houses wruug a proclamation from the kitig^ which 
of penal laws commanded all catholic priests to leave the kingdom on 

against catno- • r . ^i. j a i_ o- • 

1^. pam of death ; and after much angry discussion concem- 

Jiilf 20, 1664. ing the best means of crushing the cause of non-eonformity 
still tfic^ completely, they presented an address to the king^ praying 
that all penal statutes against papists on the one hand, and sectaries on 
thfe other, should be put into imtnediate and vigorous execution*; 

Nor was this deemed sufficient. In the autumn of 1663 there wa^ 
The conven- * ™iig of «otne discontented pferfeons in Yorkshire and 
tide act. Westmordand, among whom were individuals holding the 

May !<?• tenets of the fifth-monarchy-men. This feeble movement 
was sooti suppressed, but the usual arts wfere adopted to magnify it, and 
to derivte frbni it a plea in aid Of greater Severities on the part of the 
govetnmenti Accordingly, in order to prevent disaffected persons from 
assembling fw seditious purposes^ under the pretence of religious wor- 
ship, a bill #aB ihtrodueed and passed into a law, in Which all private 
meetings for religious exercises, including more than five persons be* 
side the members of the family, wfere described ad feoriventicles, arid 
declared to be iinlawfiil and seditious. The offenders against this act 
were fined in the first instance five pounds, or imprisoned three months; 
in the second ten pounds, or imprisotted six months ; fdt a third offence 
the penalty was a hundred pounds, or traUsportation for seven years ; 
atid these vexatious and formidable penalties Were left to be awarded at 
the discretion of any single justice of the peace, without the slightest 
check from a jury or from anymore competent authority. These magis- 
trates, moreover, had beeii converted, by means of the recent test oaths, 
into the ready instruments of almost any policy which the ruling powers 

* Pari. Hist., iv. 263. 
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might adopt; while the law itself was so ambiguously framed, that 
during the whole period of its enforcement, scarcely any two men were 
agreed in regatd to its exact interpretation*. 

As all classes of dissenters were comprehended in this act, all were 
suffers. But the quakers, whose conscientious feeling disposed them 
to make less account than others of the laws of men in regard to reli- 
gion, were exposed to the most cruel treatment. The jails were crowded 
witli them, and became scenes of wretchedness, to which the interior of 
a modern slave ship affords almost the only resemblance ; while every 
sect found itself harassed by the malignity of informers^ by vexatious 
prosecutions^ and by fines and imprisonments. 

£ven now, however, the cup of intolerance was not full. ' Most of 
the ejected clergy continued to reside in the midst of the people who 
had been their former charge, and gave so much of a religious character 
to their more frequent intercourse with them, as in some measure to 
supply the want of the services which they had been accustomed to 
afford as preachers. By this means also they continued in the way of 
receiving much of that pecuniary support of which they were expected 
to be wholly deprived by their ejectment ; and as their presence among 
their people was that of men who were suffering great hardship on ac- 
count of their honest piety^ their influence was considerable in all parts 
of the country, particularly in the cities and towns. 

Nor were these the only circumstances which served to keep alive 
the feeling of hostility in their opponents. During the recesd of parlia- 
ment in 1665) many of the parochial clergy fled from the capital to avoid 
the ravages of the plague, while most of the ejected ministers chose to 
share in the danger of their friends. In the midst of the excitements 
and disorder which prevailed, some of the non- conformist ministers 
ascended the vacant pulpits, and preached to multitudes, who, with the 
earnestness of those who deem themselves perishing, called upon 
them for spiritual aid. The passions of devout toen addressitg an 
auditory in such circumstances would not be always under due con- 
trol ; and it is said that in many instances these preachers described 
the spr«ading pestilence as the effect of the Divine anger, provoked by 
the licentiousness of the court, and the injustice of the ruling powers. 
Such comraente, if "indulged at all, were uttered by a few onlyj but 
they were seized as a pretext for punishing the many. 

the parliament, to escape the infection which was depopulating the 
metropolis, held its next session at Oxford, and among its The five-mile 
earliest proceedings, was the passing of a bill which re- ajt. ^^^ ^^^^ 
quired every person in holy orders who had not complied 
with the act of uniformity, to take the oath of passive obedience, and to 
bind himself agamst making efforts of any kind to introduce change in the 

♦ Stat. 16, Car. 11. c. 1. 4. Baxter's Life, part li. 433-436. Clarendon's Life, 
ii. 296— 304. Burnet, i. 176— 183. 
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government of the church or the state. The persons refusing this oath 
were prohibited from acting as tutors or schoolmasters, and were not to 
be henceforth seen within five miles of any city, corporate town, or bo- 
rough sending a member to parliament. By this means most of the 
ejected clergy were banished to obscure villages, where they were not 
only separated from their friends^ but generally surrounded by a people 
sunk in the grossest ignorance, and sufficiently inclined to make them 
feel the e£fects of the most vulgar and rancorous bigotry. This malig- 
nant statute was strenuously supported by Sheldon, now archbishop of 
Canterbury, and had the approval of Clarendon. The earl of South- 
ampton opposed it with all his influence — unhappily without eflfect*. 
While ecclesiastical affairs in England were conducted in a manner 

which betrayed so much contempt of religious scruples, and 
ScoUand?*^ '** ^° ^^^^^^ regard to the obligations of truth and justice, the 

reader will not expect to find the policy of the government 
in relation to the general affairs of Scotland and Ireland of a more ho- 
nourable character. The presbyterians of Scotland, in common with 
the great majority of their brethren in England, had always shown an 
equal hostility to the yoke of prelacy and to the license of toleration ; 
and from the time when the ruling power in England passed into the 
hands of the independents, they had proclaimed themselves zealous roy- 
alists. In Scotland, presbyterianism possessed the advantage of being 
the ecclesiastical polity established by law from the time of the Refor- 
mation. It was endeared to the mass of the people by many affecting 
recollections. It is true its advocates at the Restoration had reason 
enough to suspect that the king would not be found to participate in 
their excessive zeal as the sworn adherents of the league and covenant ; 
but when the attachment of the nation to presbyterianism was consi- 
dered, together with the strong proofs of loyalty which it had manifested, 
every man seemed to be confident that whatever might be the changes 
attendant on the return of the king, the kirk would be secure, and that 
the greatest evil which could befal it would be the possible necessity of 

♦ Stat. 17, Car. 11. c. ii. Collier, ii. 894. The attempt to impose the oath of 
non-reswtonce, as enforced by this statute, upon the nation, as well as upon the 
Ax^' magistrates, &&, was frustrated by a majority of three voices onlv. Lord 
Ashley (Shaftesbury) opposed this scheme in the upper house, and lords Wharton 
and Southamnton resistPd if. in » .nit.;*- »^»»i ^c u^^^.. .: u._i -tt* . . 




bridge, was sentenced to Newgate for teaching a few children at Brentford, but 
paying his fine prevented. Mr. Button, of Brentford, a most humble, worthy, 
godly man, who never had been in orders, or a preacher, but had been canon of 
Chnstchurch in Oxford, and orator of the university, was sent to gaol for teaching 
two knights' sons m his house, not having taken the Oxford oath. Many of hia 
neighbours at Brentford were sent to the same prison for worshipping God in pri- 
vate together, where they lay many months. I name these because they were my 
neighbour8."--Baxter8 Life, part iii. 1—13. Baxter then resided at Acton. Pe- 
pys writes in August, 16*64 : « I saw several poor creatures carried by by constables 
ffr^.^'".! « * conventicle. They go like lambs, without any resistance. I would 
to God they wo4ld either conform, or be more wise, and not be catched !" 
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abridging the coercive power of the presbyteries, and of granting, on 
their own part, some indulgence to tender consciences. 

Charles was advised, by the earl of. Lauderdale and others, to conform 
his administration on this material point to the wishes of his Scottish 
subjects. The counsel of Clarendon, however, strengthened by that of 
Sharp, afterwards the archbishop, prevailed. It was resolved that 
presbyterianism, to which the people clung with so much fondness and 
tenacity, should be put down, and that an Anglican episcopacy, though 
loathed by them hardly less than popery itself, should be established in 
its place. But it required both time and management to bring about 
this change. The more turbulent of the ministers were known by the 
name of " protestors ;" and means were employed to awe those dan- 
gerous persons into obedience, while the more moderate were lulled in- 
to a state of false confidence, much in the manner of their brethren in 
England, by the use of language artfully adapted to raise hopes which 
were never to be .realised. It was natural that the presbyteries of 
Edinburgh, and of Scotland generally, should be filled with joy as 
they listened to the reading of a letter from the king in which his ma- 
jesty expressed himself as follows: — "And because they . ,«,««« 
1,1 i. 1 1. Ill Aug. 10,1660. 

who by the countenance of usurpers have disturbed the 

peace of that our church, may aUo labour to create jealousies in the 
minds of well-meaning people, we have thought fit by this to assure 
you, that by the grace of God we resolve to discountenance profaneness, 
and all contemners and opposers of the ordinances of the Gospel. We 
do also resolve to protect and preserve the government of the church 
of Scotland, as it is settled by law, without violation, and to counte- 
nance in the due exercise of their functions all such ministers as shall 
behave themselves dutifully and peaceably as become men of their call- 
ing. We will also take care that the authority and acts of the general 
assembly at Dundee in 1651, be owned, and stand in force, until we 
shall call another general assembly, which we propose to do as soon as 
our affairs shall permit*.'' The ministers could not fail to regard this 
language as a most unequivocal pledge to preserve their polity inviolate, 
and accordingly in their address to the king they expressed themselves 
in terms of the warmest gratitude and attachment. 

But the character of the men who were called to the parliament 
which met in January, 1661, and the course of proceed- ^ i. 
ings in that assembly, tended much to disturb this feeling 
of security. The earl of Middleton acted as commissioner ; and his 
leading colleagues were the earls of Lauderdale, Glencaim, Crawford, 
and Rothes. In the hands of these persons the parliament proved to be 
perfectly manageable, the few who might have raised their voice on the 
side of the kirk, or in the hope of preserving some remnant of civil 

♦ Wodrow, i. 1—13, 
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freedonii being deterred by a fear of the penalties to which their past 
conduct had exposed them. 

Bjr a series of acts, passed in quick succession, the crown was not 
Its proceed- ^^^7 restored to all the prerogatives claimed in its behalf 
ings--episco« previous to the civil war, but its power was so augmented 
pacy restored. ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^j^ subject the semblance of liberty, the 

doctrine of passive obedience being coupled with a prohibition of all 
meetings for conference on public affairs as contrary to law. All per- 
sons holding office were required to avow their approval of the slavish 
tenets thus put forth by subscribing to them, and even the league and 
covenant was virtually annihilated. These measures prepared the way 
for the memorable ** Recissory act,'< by which all that had been done 
in the parliaments of Scotland since 1640 was declared void, and the 
kirk was at once placed in subjection to those laws which in the reign 
of James the First, and in the early years of his successor, had grafted 
episcopacy, in a slightly modiEed form, on the presbyterianism of the 
Scottish establishment. This measure was more opposed than those 
which preceded it, mainly on the ground that the sanction of the crown 
had been repeatedly given to the provisions which it was framed to re- 
scind. But it was maintained that those concessions had been made 
while the crown was subject to constraint, and that in consequence they 
were not to be regarded as binding. The independents had often fore-> 
warned their high>minded brethren the presbyterians, that, on this 
plea, the cavaliers would not fail to undo in the day of their power, 
whatever had been done against them in the day of their weakness. 
That plea, disingenuous as it may be, was now openly urged, and with 
complete success. The men who had been thus deceived looked around 
with astonishment and dismay, and would have exposed and resisted 
the iniquity of the snare in which they were taken, but they found their 
synods suppressed, and their csll for a general assembly treated with 
derision. The assembly of the estates which did these things was 
called the ** drunken parliament," so common was it for its members 
to be seen deciding on questions of law and religion amidst the fumes 
of intoxication *. 

This submission on the part of the Scottish parliament and people 
Prosecution ^^y ^ attributed in great measure to the intimidation held 
and death of out by the arrest of the marquis of Argyle and of James 
GuArier^ Guthrie, the former the most popular of the nobility who 
had avowed adherence to the covenant, and the latter one 
of the most effective preachers among the less moderate of the Scottish 
clergy. The part which Argyle had taken with the covenanters, and 
particularly against Montrose, and the degree in which he had recognised 

* Wodrow, i. 13—37. Clarendon's Life, ii. 98—101. Baillie's Letters, ii. 444 
—460. Burnet, i, 106— 117. 
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tbe power of the Cromwells, mgde him an object of special resentment 
with the royalists in both kingdoms, while his abiUties, together with 
his actiire and independent temper, seemed to render it improbable that 
he would be foond to conform himself quietly to the new course of 
a&irs. On his appearance at Whitehall, a few weeks after the Restora- 
tion, for the purpose of presenting himself to the king, he was placed 
under arrest and lodged in the Tower, and after the delay of several 
months, and much deliberation, he was sent to be tried by his enemies 
in the Scottish parliament. 

The most material of the charges on which the prosecutors of Argyle 
affected to rest their judgment against him were not proved; nor could 
the substance of any of them have been made capital, except by the aid 
of that foul blot in the history of Scottish legislation-*-*the law against 
^' leasing making,' - which exposed a man to the punishment of death 
if convicted of speaking disrespectfully concerning the king, or the 
persons belonging to his government *. It was felt that ^rther evi- 
dence was desirable. Several letters were now supplied by general Monk, 
received by him from the marquis some time before, in which were 
some strong expressions hostile to the claims of the exiled family, and 
favourable to those of the ruling powers. But there was nothing in this 
new piece of treachery on the part of that despicable person, to prevent 
any man from seeing that the legal guilt or innocence of the accused 
was in fact a point of small consideration with his opponents. Their 
determination, arising in part from their hatred and partly from their 
fears, was to put him out of the way, and he was condemned accordingly. 

Two days only intervened between the sentence and the execution. 
The enemies of the sufferer sometimes spoke of him as deficient in cou- 
rage ; but his conduct on the scaffold belied the imputation, and so great 
was the sympathy in his favour among the people, that his prosecutors, 
though they exposed his head in the place where that of his great rival 
Montrose had been exhibited, abstained, in other respects, j^ gy jg^j^ 
from making any show of exultation ovefr his fate. Tlie ' 

marquia died professing his attachment to the kirk and the covenant f. 

James Guthrie was sentenced to die, as having given publicity to 
opinions concerning the powers of the church and of the crown incom- 
patible with civil subordination. During his trial, and upon the scaffold, 
Guthrie renewed his avowal of the obnoxious tenets which he had been 
accustomed to inculcate. Among his followers, his memory was long . 
revered as that of a martyr to the covenant — the symbol, in their esteem, 
of the only true Christianity. 

• See pp. 205 and 296 of this volume. ^ . , ,^^^ 

t Wodrow, i. 6. Burnet, i. 122—125. Hoxvell's State Trials, v. 1369—1608. 
See the character of Argyle, as drawn by Clarendon, Contin. of Life, n. 98—101, 
and with more faimesa by Laing, Hist, iv, 11—16 ; for the conduct of Monk, see 
Mac'kenzie'8 Memoirs, 39, 40 ; and Baillie, ii. 451—463. 
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The goverament, haying diffused terror among the covenanters by 
-. ,. . - these severities, prorogued the parliament. Sharp, so fa- 
Sharp^iBpis* miliar had he become with dissimulation, still professed 
copacv re- himself an ardent friend of the kirk, and assured his 
store . brethren, that everything hitherto done, had been done 

with a view to its more secure establishment, no act in relation to it 
since 1640 being sufficiently free from exception to serve as a sure foun- 
dation for all time to come. But on his appearance before the king, 
this man, in common with Middleton and Glencaim, urged the monarch, 
with much vehemence, to lose no time in restoring the episcopacy 
of the Scottish church as set up by James the First, and as confirmed in 
the next reign. Lauderdale, Crawford, and the young duke of Hamilton, 
saw the danger of such an undertaking, and, influenced by their counsels, 
the king began again to hesitate. But the zeal of Sharp, strengthened by 
that of Clarendon, and, we regret to add, by that of . the duke of Ormond, 
in the end prevailed.^ 

Charles despatched a letter to the Scottish council by the hands of 
Sharp and the earl of Rothes, which declared his fixed purpose to re- 
store the church of Scotland to its right government by bishops, after 
the manner settled by law previous to the late troubles. In this docu- 
ment the king endeavoured to reconcile his present conduct with his 
previous declarations. If his subjects should view his present course 
of proceedings with surprise, they were admonished that it became them 
to remember that he was still acting according to the promise which 
bound him to support the religion of the country as established by law, 
the change which had taken place being not in him, but in the law, by 
reason of the subsequent acts of the legislature ! The council issued a 
proclamation to the effect of the king's letter, and adopted vigorous 
measures to suppress every indication of the disaffection which it was 
foreseen would ensue on its publication. Sharp obtained the reward of 
his perfidy in the primacy of the Scottish church ; and had still the 
effrontery to represent himself as taking that burden upon him, purely 
that he might employ his new powers for the behoof of his brethren ! 
These powers, both in the case of the archbishop and of his suffragans, 
were so much greater than those with which their predecessors before 
the civil war had been invested, that from January, 1662, the presby- 
terian discipline in Scotland may be said to have been at an end. In 
the administration of discipline the prelates were left to avail them- 
selves of the counsel or assistance of the inferior clergy at their own 
discretion, and, as the conclusion of these memorable proceedings, were 
invited to resume their seats in parliament as a branch of the legislature. 
It will not be questioned that the government of Scotland at this 
juncture required the exercise of a strong hand. But in this policy 
everything was bad. The fondest hopes of the people were blighted. 
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and their religious feeling shocked to the last degree. The laity who 
were active in effecting this change were, for the greater part, the most 
vfcious men of their times ; on the episcopal bench there was not a 
man, with the exception of Robert Leighton, whose character could 
tend to reconcile the people to their authority, while the inferior clergy, 
who consented to be forced. upon a reluctant community, were commonly 
the most incompetent and immoral of their order.* 

If the feeling opposed to episcopacy and to arbitrary power in Scot- 
land was not sufficient to prevent the adoption of such 
measures in that country, we must not hope to see the \^^^ 
affairs of Ireland conducted on any better principle. The 
puritan interest in that kingdom had become considerable during the 
last twenty years, but availed little as opposed to the resolution which 
was now formed to restore protestant episcopacy and the liturgy as the 
only tolerated polity and worship. In Ireland, the questions which oc- 
casioned the greatest difficulty, were those relating to property. The 
changes in this respect since the time of Strafford were so numerous 
and complicated as to afford little prospect of a satisfactory settlement. 
The protestants were divided into two great classes, the old inhabitants 
and the new adventurers ; and these were distinguished from each other 
as royalists or parliamentarians, and by their religious preferences as 
episcopalians or puritans. Nor were the catholics more exempt from 
the elements of discord. These parties had crossed and re-crossed the 
path of each other during the revolutions of the last twenty years, and 
each now looked upon his neighbour with an augmented feeling- of re- 
sentment or distrust, and all became petitioners to the equity or the 
favouritism of the government, for the confirmation of alleged rights, 
or the redress of alleged grievances. 

In a declaration framed to meet these jarring pretensions, the mo- 
narch divided the claimants into six classes : — the adventurers, who had 
purchased their possessions on securities held out to them by the govern- 
ment ; the soldiers and officers, who were possessors of land in lieu of 
arrears ; the protestants, embracing the classes of nocents and inno* 
cents ; and two classes of catholics. The publishing of this declaration 
was followed by tedious debates and litigations. Each party sent their 
delegates to the English court, either to secure their interests as pro- 
vided for in the royal declaration, or to protect themselves against the 
losses which they saw reason to apprehend from the nature of that 
document. The catholic party managed their cause with singular in- 
discretion, and were perhaps the greatest sufferers ; but no party was 
satisfied, not even the adventurers and soldiers, for whom the greater 

* Baillie's Letters, ii. 457—461. Wodrow, i. 92—118. Burnet, i. 130—158. 
.^75, 376. ** Sydserfe was removed to be bishop of Orkney. Sharp was crder^d to 
find out proper men for filling up the other sees. The choice was generally very 
bad." Jbid. i. 240. 

2 R 
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provision appeared to have been made. When the declaration obtained 
the sanction of parliament, its execution was assigned to a body of com- 
missioners unconnected with Irish affairs, who, as they failed to obtain 
unmixed approbation from any class of litigants, may be presumed to 
have discharged their trust with tolerable equity. It appears that under 
the commonwealth nearly half the profitable lands of Ireland were for- 
feited. About one-third of these lands were granted to the Irish, the 
remainder became the fixed property of the English.* 

It was not possible that questions of this nature should be brought 
to any kind of settlement, without spreading a large mea- 
TOntent"^^^^ Bure of discontent over the three kingdoms. At the same 
time, the arbitrary temper which characterised the general 
proceedings of the government, in relation both to civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs, not only confirmed the hostility of those who had predicted some 
such course of events, but served to justify their pretensions to more 
sagacity than their neighbours, and everywhere added to the number of 
their partisans. Accordingly, little more than twelve months had passed 
since the return of the king, when an impartial observer expressed him- 
self concerning the manners of the court, and the feelings of the people, 
in the following terms : " At court, things are in a very ill condition, 
there being so much emulation, poverty, and the vices of drinking, 
swearing, and loose amours, that I know not what will be the end of it 
but confusion. The clergy also are so high, that all people I meet with 
protest against their practice. In short I see no content or satisfaction 
anywhere, in any sort of people." t 

The large expenditure of the government, and the consequent burden of 
NeceRsitiea of **^^tion, would not be regarded favourably during such a 
the govern- state of popular feeling. The convention parliament had 
ment, f^^^^ -^ |ggg difficult to name 1200,000/. as the future re- 

venue of the crown, than to fix on the sources from which that sum should 
be obtained. Three-fourths only of the specified amount reached the trea- 
sury during the first year ; and the indolence of the king, together with 
the sort of connexions which his strongest propensities disposed him to 
form and perpetuate, never failed to make his occasional promises on mat- 
ters of economy of small effect. His debts at the Restoration were con- 
siderable, and to these the expenses of his coronation and some others 
were added. In the mean time, a large amount of arrears had become due 
to the army ; while the naval force was sinking rapidly to decay, and 
the stores were so far exhausted that five ships could not be fitted for sea 
without great difficulty. This want of money, which beset the king in 

* Carte's Ormond, ii. 205—315. Leland, iii. chap. 3. The substance of the Eng- 
lish Act of Uniformity was adopted and enforced in Ireland. Collier, ii. 874. 
Through the influence of the lord-primate BramhuU a resolution was passed which 
required the members of the Irish parliament '• to receive the sacrament of the 
Lord 8 Supper from his grace's hands." Rawdon Papers, 157. 

t Pepys, i. 116. 141. 284, et alibi. 
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the first year of his reign, attended him to the end of his days, and M^as 
not more unfavourable to his contentment as a man than to his repu- 
tation as a sovereign — so disgraceful were the means to which he at 
length descended in the hope of diminishing his embarrassments. 

But it should be observed, as a material fact in our history, that this 
profligacy of the court operated strongly in favour of the *" 
ultimate liberty and prosperity of the nation. It served profligacy of 
by degrees to moderate the excessive feeling of loyalty the court on 
everywhere manifest at the Restoration, and, by giving rise *J® nation^ ^^ 
to a party whose professed object was to watch over the 
interests of the " country," as distinct from those of the ** court," pre- 
pared the way for the Revolution of 1688, the Act of Toleration, and 
the Bill of Rights. What would have been our present condition, had 
the character of Charles the Second been that of another Henry the 
Seventh ? * 

In the spring of 1661 Charles became the husband of the infanta 
of Portugal — partly in compliance with the wishes of his 
council, who hoped by this means to impose some restraint jnarriace * 
on his licentious habits, and partly in the expectation of 
deriving a seasonable supply of money from that source. Catherine, 
the new queen, was described by the king, soon after his first interview, 
as a person possessing ** as much agreeableness in her looks as he had 
ever seen," and a countenance which bespoke her " as good a woman 
as ever was bom." The conduct of the monarch toward this amiable 
and defenceless woman is one of the worst points in his character, and 
shows that he was not incapable of descending to the meanest acts of 
cruelty when suflSciently prompted by selfishness. The people were re- 
conciled to a catholic alliance by the prospect which it opened to them 
of a free trade with part of Africa and of the East Indies, as well as with 
Portugal and her colonies. But Charles himself derived little of the 
kind of aid from his marriage which he had hoped to obtain. The fitting 
out of an armament to aid the Portuguese fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and of another to take possession of Tangier and Bombay, which had 
been ceded to the crown of England by the marriage treaty, consumed a 
great part of the 350,000/. which he had received with the princess 
as the pecuniary portion of her dower. 

Clarendon shared in the distress of his sovereign, and the more as it 

♦ " Sir Thomas tells me, in good earnest, that he believes the parliament (which 
comes to sit again next week) will be troublesome to the court and the clergy, 
which God forbid ! But they see things carried so by my lord-chancellor, and 
some others, that they will not endure it." Pepys, Nov. 13. 1661. " Great jea- 
lousies now ih the parliament-house. The lord-chancellor, it seems, taking occa- 
sion from the late plot to raise fears in the people, did project the raising of an 
array forthwith, beside the constant militia, thinking to make the duke of York 
general. But the house said, in very open terms, they were grown too wise to be 
fooled again into another army, since they had found that a man commanding an 
army need not be beholden to any one to make him a king." Hid, Jan. 22, 1662.J 

2 r2 
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was rumoured by his enemies that, had the government availed itself 
of the feeling which accompanied the restoration of the monarchy, 
the recurrence of such difficulties would have been prevented. It was 
■D , ^ commonly said, that a plan had been matured at that 

Proposal to •' , , , . . i j r v. 

make the king juncture to render the kmg mdepenaent of the parsimony 
independent of ^^^^ caprice of parliaments, by securing to him a revenue 
par la n . ^^ ^^^^ millions a-year ; that even Southampton had con- 
curred in the project; but that the whole was frustrated by the chan- 
cellor, who said that to place the king in such circumstances would be to 
make him independent, not only of parliament, but of men of character 
as his ministers, and to deliver everything into the hands of the profligate 
retainers of the court. It is probable that there was some truth in this 
rumour, and Clarendon's opposition to such a proposal might have resulted 
from the cause mentioned ; or he might have been sagacious enough to 
see that, favourable as the feeling of the moment may have been, the 
intention of such a scheme would have been too obvious, so much so 
as not only to have ensured its failure, but to have generated deep sus- 
picion and hostility. Certain it is, that in 1662 talk of this nature was 
common, and the ear of the king was familiar with insinuations which 
pointed to the chancellor as the main cause of his difficulties * 

In an evil hour Clarendon suggested that Dunkirk, then in possession 

« , ^ ^ of the Enclish, should be sold to the French, and the pur- 
Sale of Dun- _ 1. , X ^ • • r^\. ^ 

kirk. chase-money applied to meet present exigencies. Charles 

Aug.— Oct. consented : the council was divided ; and every man betrayed 
his solicitude to be free from the responsibility of the 
project. The sale, however, was effected at the sum of 500,000/. The 
chancellor exercised his utmost ingenuity to separate himself from the 
odium connected with this transaction ; but the people looked upon 
him as its chief agent, and documents since made public have justified 
the common impression. The popular indignation gave the name of 
^' Dunkirk House'' to a superb mansion built by Clarendon about this 

* See the account of this matter in Burnet, i. 160 ; in Welwood*s Memoirs, 126, 
127. Clarendon himself makes no mention of it in his Life, but we find it credited 
very generally from his own time to the present, though the account in Pepys 
differs a little from that given by the writers above mentioned : — *' Sir W. Coventry 
did tell me it as the wisest thing that was ei^er said to the king by any satesman of 
his time ; and it was by my lord-treasurer that is dead, whom, I find, he takes for 
a very great statesman, that when the king did show himself forward for passing 
the act of indemnity, he did advise the king that he would hold his hand in doing 
it, till he had got his power restored that had been diminished by the late times, 
and his revenue settled in such a manner as he might depend upon himself without 
resting upon parliaments, and then pass it. But my lord-chancellor, who thought 
he could have the command of parliaments for ever, because, for the king's sake, 
they were willing to grant for a while all the king desired, did press. for its being 
done, and so it was ; and from that time the king was able to do nothing almost 
with the parliament." iv. 2^6, 277* One may hope that the facts of this case were 
not quite so unfavourable to Coventry and Southampton as the above representa- 
tion would make them. It is only substantial truth, probably, that we find in any 
of the accounts that have reached us. See in the Rawdon papers an instance of the 
manner in which the earl of Bristol sometimes adverted to this topic in the hearini? 
ofthe king, 164. '^ '^ 
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time as his residence ; but we have no proof of its being built, as was 
generally believed, with bribe-money received from the French king. 
The sole object of the minister in this proceeding appears to have been 
to relieve the wants of his master.* 



Chapter III. 

The Commoos claim the right to Inspect the piihlic accounts— Call for war vriih 
the Dutch, large supplies voted— Change in the Mode of Taxation — its effect on 
the political power of the Clergy — the Commons establish their right to appro- 
priate the Supplies and to examine public accounts-— Origin of this War with 
Holland — Sea fight off Yarmouth — Produces no decided effect — Immoral aspect 
of the War— Sea-fight o( four days — Defeat of De Ruyter by Monk and Prince 
Rupert— Mistaken policy of the English Oovernment— The Dutch in the Thames 
and Med way — End o( the War— General discontent. The Plague in London, 
its course and eztent'—its symptoms— means employed to counteract it—its 
effect on the People — ^it abates. The great Fire — its origin— its progress and 
extent — Distress and Consternation of the people — Conduct of the King and the 
Court. Effect of the conclusion of the War on the popular feeling — Unpopu- 
larity of Clarendon — Death of Southampton — Fall of Clarendon unavoidable — 
He is abandoned by the King — Impeached by the Communs — Leaves the Kingdom 
—Conduct of the French Government toward him— Remainder of his days. 

It has appeared that during the first seven years of this reign, hoth the 
government and the legislature discovered a growinir spirit ^. 

r ' ^ ^ ' sT^ r 1' ' mu • The commons 

of mtolerence in matters of rehgion. There were cxrcum- tjaim the right 
stances, however, even during that interval, which he- of inspecting 
spoke the returning vigour of the Constitution. The men J^ure! *''" 
who were so forward to enact laws which seemed to account 
every shade of dissent from the estahlished church as so much political 
delinquency, were anxious to protect and encourage the national indus- 
try, and were not only moderate, all things considered, in their grants as 
guardians of the puhlic money, but soon began to manifest a disposition 
to adopt measures with a view to secure the application of the sums 
voted to their specified objects. So many were the complaints preferred 
by the commons in the session of 1663, and so considerable was the 
check which the house evinced a determination to impose on the exer- 
cises of the prerogative with regard to all matters of taxation and ex- 
penditure, that Charles adverted in terms of deep regret to these signs 
of a falling off from their old alacrity in his service. By fair promises, 
however, by complying with several of the demands made upon him, and 
more especially by professing a willingness to submit the public accounts 
to the inspection of a committee, the king succeeded at that time in ob- 
taining a grant of four subsidies. No further grant was made when the 

* Clarendon's Life, ii. 383—391. Papers, xxi.— xxv. Lettres d'Estrades, ubi 
$vpra. Combers Sale of Dunkirk. Pepys, ii. 369. 
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two houBCS were asBembled in the early part of the following year, but 
the monarch was permitted, agreeably to hia wish, to collect the hearth- 
money — a tax of twenty shillings yearly upon every chimney — ^by his 
own officers. Charles hoped to derive a large increase of revenue from 
this change ; but his expectations were only partially realised, while the 
conduct of his agents served to render the tax the most odious of his 

reign.* 

When the parliament assembled on the twenty-fourth of November 
in the same year, the peoplcrwere loudly demanding that war 
w?th theDutch 8^<^^^^ ^® immediately declared against the Dutch. Charles 
— large sup- assured the commons that his poverty, the probable ex- 
i6fi4^°*^* pense of the war, and the debts which he had already 
incurred in prospect of it, made it indispensable that a 
grant of not less than 800,000/. should be placed at his disposal ; and so 
prevalent and so strong was the desire to commence hostilities, that on 
the second day of the session that sum was voted as the annual grant 
toward the expenses of the war for the next three years. But to name 
the sources from which this extraordinary contribution should be raised, 
furnished occupation to the commons during nearly three months.f 

Consequent upon the plan ultimately adopted, a great change was in- 

rM. • .V troduced in our mode of taxation. The old method of 
Change m the 

mode of taxa- raising money by subsidies ceased. We hear no more 
*ion. after this time of tenths or fifteenths, but of monthly as- 

sessments, and of contributions levied in the manner of our present 
system. It was natural that the royalists should recur to the ancient 
practice of the Constitution, restoring to the clergy their former rights in 
regard to taxation. But the history of the Long Parliament pointed to 
more certain and easy methods of bringing the resources of the country 

* Pari. Hist. iv. 253. 288. '* There have heen more pains and unasual ways 
taken to kindle the old fatal fears and jealousies than I thought I should ever have 
lived to have seen, or at least to have seen so countenanced." — ^The king's speech at 
the prorogation in July 1663. ''This month (May 31) the greatest news is the 
height and heat that the Parliament is in, in inquiring into the revenue, which 
displeases the court, and their backwardness to give the king any money.*' Pepys, 
ii. 45. 52, 53. 55, 66. Ralph, 189-191. But, jealous as the parliament had become 
of the court, it complied with the wishes of the king at this time in repealing the 
triennial bill, as "derogatory to the prerc^ative of the crown." Another bill 
however was adopted which required, in less obnoxious terms, that the meeting 
of parliament should not be intermitted more than three years. Charles stated to 
the parliament that the imperative provisions of the former act were particularly 
Unacceptable to him, as they tended ^' to persuade foreign princes that England was 
not governed under a monarch.'* Clarendon, who had contributed to the passing 
of this bill, was now vehement in calling for its repeal. Pai*l. Hist. iv. 292. 
Arlington's Letters, ii. 19. 

t Pari. Hist. iv. 292—308. The exact sum voted was 2,477,500/, to be paid in 

twelve quarterly payments, commehcing from the 25th of December last. The 

king published his declaration of war on the 22nd of February. It was observed 

that, in the list of twenty-two privy-councillors whose names were attached to it, 

those of Clarendon and Southampton were not found. Arlington's Letters, ii. 
61* 64. 
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to the aid of the government than by means of subsidies, and at this 
juncture the utility of the precedent served to counteract the general 
prejudice with regard to its origin. 

In the train of this change, however, followed another, not less worthy 
of observation, affecting the rights of the clergy. Accord- 
ing to ancient usage, undisturbed from very early times the political 
until the recent troubles, the clergy were not liable to be po^'or of the 
taxed, except by a vote of their representatives, assem- ^ *^^* 
bled as the two houses of convocation. With regard to supplies, in 
common with everything connected in any manner with the secular 
interests of the laity, the resolutions of the convocation depended for 
their efficiency on the sanction of parliament. But the clergy could 
not be taxed in any case without the consent of the body by which 
they were separately represented. In the new system it was not easy to 
act upon this distinction between lay and clerical property, and, to meet 
the exigency of the hour, the clergy were prevailed upon to suspend the 
exercise of their right in this particular. But the power thus placed in 
abeyance was never resumed ; and it no sooner ceased to be neces- 
sary that the clergy should be assembled in order that the property of 
the church might be made to bear its part in the burdens of the state, 
than the proceedings of the two houses of convocation sunk into a 
matter of mere form. With the loss of their power to grant money, all 
their other functions seemed at once to have expired, and from that time 
the only apparent purpose of their meeting has been to receive a message 
from the sovereign, as the head of the church, which has dismissed them 
from time to time to the sphere of their pastoral duties. This important 
change in the ecclesiastical constitution is remarkable, not only as it 
took place almost imperceptibly, without the interference of any direct 
law on the subject, but in an age when zeal in support of the church was 
carried to an extreme unknown in our history since the accession of 
Elizabeth. In consequence of the loss thus sustained, the clergy ob- 
tained their right of voting as freeholders at elections.* 

It was during this session, and the session of the following 
year, that the commons succeeded in establishing their The commons 
right to appropriate supplies to particular purposes, and also ^*J j*J*J* '**®*' 
to appoint commissioners for auditing public accounts, priatesupplieei 
Precedents of this nature had occurred under the Plan- and to inspect 
taganet princes, and the practice had been resumed by the ^nt8.*""l«65 
parliament assembled a little before the death of James the —1666. 
First. Clarendon opposed the revival of this usage with great vehe- 
mence, denouncing it as a course of proceeding which must prove 
deeply injurious to the crown. But Charles flattered himself that pro- 
miges concerning the objects to which public money should be applied 

♦ Ediard, Hist. England, p. 818. Ralph, i. 109. 
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might be in moBt cases easily evaded, and as the sum required was not 
to be obtained without great difficulty, if at all, except on this condition, 
it was complied with. The consequences were of the highest import- 
ance to the future power of the parliament, and to general liberty. From 
this time it became an acknowledged rule that the money voted by the 
commons should be voted to specific objects : this made it necessary 
that estimates relating to the sums required for those objects should be 
laid before the house ; and also that the public disbursements should be 
subject to examination ; and from the whole there resulted to parliament 
the means of placing a considerable check on every branch of public 
expenditure. It was not until the session of 1666, when there was 
abundant reason to suspect that no small portion of the money voted in 
aid of the war with the Dutch had passed into the hands of mistresses, 
and been otherwise misapplied, that a committee of examination was 
appointed. Charles and his court availed themselves of every possible 
expedient to prevent this scrutiny, but without effect. By this time four 
millions had been voted and raised in support* of the war, but of the 
manner in which two millions three hundred thousand pounds of that 
money had been expended no account could be given.* 

The hostilities which made it necessary that the parliament should 
Oriein of the S^^^^ ^^^^ l&rge sums of money, and that the government 
war with Hoi- should submit to this parliamentary control in matters of 
land. expenditure, owed their existence in part to the close al- 

liance which subsisted between the United Provinces and France, but 
much more to the jealousy with which the English and Dutch, as the 

* Pari. Hist. iy. '334, 337, 338. Pepyg, writing on September 23, 1666, says, 
*' Mr. Wayth and I by water to Whitehall, and there at Sir 6. Cartaret's lodgings 
sir W. Coventry met, and we did debate the whole business of our accounts to the 
parliament, where it appears to us that the charge of the war, frona September 16G4 
to this Michaelmas, will have been 3,200,000/., and we have paid in that time 
somewhat more than 2,200,000/., so that we owe above 90,000/. : but our method of 
accounting, though it cannot, I believe, be far wide from the mark, yet will not 
abide a strict examination, if the parliament should be troublesome* Here hap- 
pened a pretty question of sir W. Coventry, whether this account of ours will not 
put my lord treasurer to difficulty to tell what is become of all the money the parlia- 
ment have given in this time for the war, which hath amounted to about 4,000,000/., 
which nobody there could answer." The same writer states, in an entry of the next 
month, that the moneys unaccounted for were 2,390,000/., and that, when the 
country party was demanding the appointment of commissioners to inspect these 
accounts on oath, it '* made the king and court mad ; the king giving order to my 
lord chamberlain to send to the playhouses and b houses, to bid all the parlia- 
ment men that were there to go to the parliament presently ; but it was carried 
against the court by thirty or forty voices." We may safely conclude that many 
items introduced to bring the accounts even into this state would not ''bear a strict 
examination.'* The sum of 40,000/. had been lately put down to the queen, instead 
of 4,000/., and was corrected at her command. This was no doubt done with the 
king^s knowledge, and at a time when he was wasting the queen's jointure on the 
instruments of- his pleasures. The earl of Southampton offended the lady Castle- 
maine, and the king hardly less, by refusing to honour the orders of that profligate 
woman for the payment of her bills from the privy purse. Pepys, Sept. 23, Oct. 
8, 10; also pp. 216. 277 278, et alibi. 
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great commercial powers of Europe, regarded each other. France 
and Spain were still the leading states of the continent, and the 
states of the Netherlands, in common with all the lesser powers in the 
south of Europe, were in alliance with the one or the other of those 
monarchies. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, forming almost a 
world of their own, acted more independently ; hut among the states that 
were so situated as to he exposed to more immediate interference on the 
part of France, or from the house of Austria, the protestants, in general, 
continued to take part with the former, and the Catholics with the latter. 
These circumstances made the alliance of England of the utmost im- 
portance — in fact, the questions of war and peace, as affecting Europe 
at large, might have heen kept almost at her disposal. But, while suh- 
ject to such counsels as began to prevail soon after the Restoration, it 
was not to be expected that a wise use w^ould be made of these advan- 
tages. 

The principal causes of the war which commenced between England 
and Holland in the spring of 1665 are sufficiently obvious, but the 
particular acts of aggression on which each party attempted to justify 
proceeding to avowed hostilities are so many and so variously repre- 
sented, as to make it doubtful on which side' the greater blame in that 
respect may be said to have rested. De Witt, the great minister of 
Holland, was at the head of the party opposed to the prince of Orange, 
nephew to the king of England ; and from their solicitude to be at peace 
with the English commonwealth, had put frequent discourtesy upon 
Charles and his followers during their exile. Of late also they had per- 
mitted the exposure of caricatures which exhibited the English monarch 
as the captive of his mistresses, sunk in lethargy, and harassed by the 
want of means to satisfy the avaricious importunities of his chosen asso- 
ciates. Added to these considerations there was much in the puritanical 
complexion of the religion which prevailed in those provinces, and in the 
republican temper of their government, to render them unacceptable ; 
while thex)rospect of a popular war, held out the promise of large sup- 
plies, no mean portion of which might be readily diverted from public 
objects iuto channels of private gratification. The duke of York shared in 
all the disaffection of the king with regard to the people of Holland, and, 
as head of the English African company, was further disposed to encou- 
rage the passion for war on account of a claim to share in the trade on 
the coast of Guinea which that company had asserted, but which the 
Dutch had shown themselves disposed to resist. At the same time, 
English traders "were opposed to the Dutch as their great rivals in every 
quarter of the globe, and the latter, much as they appeared to deprecate a 
war with England when it seemed to be approaching, had not by any 
means so restrained their cupidity as to avoid furnishing strong grounds 
of complaint to such as were desirous from other causes of proceeding to 
extremities. English merchants set forth a long list of damages said to 
have been inflicted on their trade and property, under various pretexts. 
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by the Dutch, and described the proceedingB of that people in all 
parts as characterised by unprincipled monopoly and aggression. Com- 
plaints to this eflfect were laid before a committee of the house of com- 
mons, and were reported to be well founded. These complaints were 
heard during the last week in March, and three weeks later the English 
paxUament pledged their lives and fortunes in support of the efforts of 
the government to obtain a redress of the '' wrongs and dishonours " 
which had been thus sustained. 

The Dutch, although professing a great desire for peace, employed 
themselves in making the most vigorous preparations for war. England 
was not less active. Some months before, sir Robert Holmes had been de- 
spatched by the African company to secure their possessions on the Guinea 
coast ; and it was ascertained about this time, that the alleged discovery of 
hostile intentions on the part of the Dutch governor had led the English 
admiral to extend his operations in that quarter somewhat beyond the line 
of the defensive. The Dutch complained; and Charles promised inquiry, 
and restitution to all who should be found to have been injured. This 
promise appeared to give satisfaction, as one article in the treaty between 
the States and England in 1662, provided that, upon any complaint be- 
tween the two powers, twelve months should be allowed for investigation 
and adjustment, before either party should proceed to any act of hos- 
tility. But De Witt was not disposed to abide by that provision. Ac- 
cording to an arrangement made some time before, a fleet of thirty sail 
had been sent, under the command of De Ruyter, to the Mediterranean, 
to join the English admiral, Lawson, in punishing the Algerines. The 
government of England had been observant of the manner in which this 
fleet was equipped, and entertained little doubt that, under cover of the 
enterprise in the Mediterranean, it was destined to the coast of Guinea. 
In the month' of August De Ruyter parted from Lawson under pretence 
of going in search of pirates near the Canary Islands. He sailed di- 
rectly to the Guinea coast, expelled the English from their possessions, 
seized a number of their trading-vessels, and extended his aggressions 
to fort Cormantin, on the Gold Coast, which had always been in the 
possession of Great Britain. The news of these proceedings did not 
reach England before the middle of December. De Ruyter acted in 
this matter upon instructions received from De Witt; and D'Es trades, the 
French ambassador at the Hague, justly mentions this proceeding as the 
immediate cause of the war.* 

All Dutch vessels in the English ports were now seized, and many 
traders on their way from foreign stations were captured, but war was not 
declared before the twenty-second of February. Early in May, the English 

• *' It is taken for granted here that De Ruyter has secret orders to go from the 
Mediterranean to Guinea, after he has taken in provisions for six months at Coles, 
under colour of making war upon the Moors of Salley." D'Estrades, from the 
Hague, Oct. 30, 1664, vol. 1. pp. 254. 264. 276, 277- 280—394. Arlington's Let- 
ters, ii, 17—48. Ralph, i. 99—102. 106—109. Pari. Hist. iv. 297—307. Pepys, 
ii. 125. 
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fleet, consisting of nearly a hundred sail, put to sea under the command 
of the duke of York, prince Rupert, and the earl of Sandwich. During 
several weeks this formidable armament scoured the coast of Holland, 
but without provoking the appearance of an enemy. Toward the end 
of May the duke returned to Gunfleet, for repairs, and to take in water ; 
and, the wind changing, the Dutch seized the favourable moment, left the 
Texel, and sailed in the same direction. The hostile fleets came within 
sight of each other on the first of June. On the following j. - 
evening they were not more than two leagues apart, and Duu*fo^n the 
something less than twice that distance from the coast near 3rd of June. 
Yarmouth. At day-=break next morning the English displayed their ' 
whole strength in an unbroken line. The Dutch squadrons, under the 
command of Opdam, the two Evertsons, Stillingwert, the younger Van 
Tromp, Schram, and Courtenaer, and including a hundred and thirteen 
ships-of-war, were marshalled in the same order. In both fleets were 
numbers, in youth and age, from the first families, who had volunteered 
as parties to a combat which was expected to determine the position of 
their country among the nations of Europe for ages to come. The night 
had been calm, the morning was clear and settled, the sea smooth, or 
only slightly disturbed by a steady wind blowing from the south-west : 
"a more proper day," says the duke, " for disputing the mastery of the 
sea was never seen." 

The engagement commenced at two o'clock in the morning, but, in 
consequence of the efforts made on both sides to gain the advantage of 
the wind, it did not become general before ten. During the next four 
hours the duke and Opdam were steadily opposed to each other, and the 
battle raged with various success in every direction. About two o'clock ' 
several ships which had been disabled rejoined the duke, and renewed 
their attack on the squadron under command of Opdam with so much 
vigour, that the enemy began to give way, and at this moment the 
admiral's ship, under a well directed fire from the Royal Charles, was 
seen to blow up. The sight of that disaster completed the dismay ; the 
flight became general ; and the chase continued until nightfall. The 
English then slackened sail, in obedience, it was supposed, to the com- 
mand of the duke, but, according to the account published by the diike 
and his friends, in consequence of the ofiicious timidity and treachery 
of Brunkerd, groom of the bedchamber to his highness. It is certain 
that the efiect of this error was to deprive the victory of the great ad- 
vantage that might have been derived from it. More than eighty of the 
enemy's ships escaped, but not without great damage. About twenty of 
the most considerable were destroyed or taken, and six thousand seamen 
were killed, and four thousand made prisoners. The English lost one 
ship only, and it was said that their slain and wounded did not exceed 
eight hundred, but in that nimiber were several persons of distinction. 
The earls of Marlborough, Portland, and Falmouth, lord Muskerry, sir 
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Thomas Lawson, and Mr. Boyle, eldest son to the earl of Burlington, 

were mortally wounded.* 

In England the news of this victory was received with great exultation. 
Produces no In Holland it spread general alarm, and made the populace 
decided effect, clamorous for peace. Louis also began to look on this dis- 
play of naval strength on the part of England with some apprehension, 
the possession of the sovereignty of the sea by the English being un- 
avoidable, if the maritime power of the Dutch should be destroyed. His 
policy, accordingly, was to preserve the balance between them, and to use 
the one, as circumstances might require, in the way of a check upon 
the other. The war party in Holland placed the successes of De Ruyter 
in the spring, against the defeat of Opdam in the summer ; and the 
English had so far concentrated their power in preparations for the late 
action, and were so much wanting in activity for some time afterwards, 
that the spirit of the Dutch merchants began to revive as they saw their 
vessels make their way to the Texel from all parts with so much less 
injury than had been apprehended. Thus, while the fame of their 
victory kept the English from entertaining the thought of concession ; 
the Dutch, profiting by the inaction of their opponents, and encouraged 
by their acquisitions in Africa, and the friendly offices of France, were 
as little disposed as their enemies to think of a peace upon unfavourable 

termsf. 

But the moral aspect of this struggle was everywhere lamentable. 

, The passion which mainly impelled the Dutch and English 

aspect of the was beyond doubt commercial ambition. In the indul- 
contest. gence of this passion the English were prepared to make 

war on a people whose institutions and general character were more in 
harmony with their own than those of any other state in Europe, and by 
whose alliance they might have preserved the balance of European 
politics on the side of protestantism, and of the principles of freedom. 
The Dutch and the French, on the other hand, notwithstanding they had 
been so assiduous since the Restoration in proclaiming their hostility to the 
parties who had ruled in England during the twelve years immediately 
preceding that event, now engaged in a secret negotiation, the object of 
which was to carry on a double war against the English monarch, the aid 
of France being extended, in various ways, to the Hollanders, and the in- 
fluence of both governments being employed to weaken the government 
of England by prosecuting intrigues with the puritans, republicans, and 
all classes of disaffected persons in England, Scotland, and elsewhere. But 

* Life of James I. 405—419. Ralph, i. 110. Pepys, ii. 274—282. 

f D'Estrades states that he found l)e Witt and his party in great alarm on the 
return of their fleet, but that Van Tromp laid the whole blame of the disaster on 
the misconduct of the majority of the principal officers, and so revived the spirits of 
De Witt by his communications that he becfime ** proud as ever." — Despatches, 
June 18th. 
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even this conduct, little as it accorded with the public principles of 
those powers, and especially with the private professions -of Louis to his 
brother of England, was hardly disreputable, if compared with the affair 
at Bergen, where the Danes and the English, in the hope of suddenly 
seizing on the vessels and property of the Dutch in that port, were 
parties to a violation of good faith that would for ever have excluded 
a private person from holding any place in the society of honest men.* 

The king of Denmark, in common with Louis, was the kinsman of 
the king of England ; but the Danish government, after descending to 
the treachery adverted to against the Dutch, entered into a treaty with 
the States and with France, which excluded the vessels of England from 
every port on the coast of Europe, between the extremitiesof Norway and 
Bayonncf. By this time Louis had of course thrown off the 
mask ; and it should be remarked that the policy of this mo- * ' 
narch during his long reign contributed much to this general corruption of 
public principle, and, before the opening of the last century, had operated 
widely to prepare the way for those retributive changes which began to 
spread dismay over the cabinets of Europe toward its close. When the 
governing betray a recklessness in violating the great moral bonds of 
Eocietjs the governed must become dangerous, either as being equally 
corrupt, and disposed to encounter their superiors with their own wea- 
pons, or as being more virtuous, and prompted by their better nature to 
visit such delinquency with punishment. 

But though little can be said in favour of the principle or object of this 
war — the alleged matters of disagreement being such that a Sea-fight of 
small portion of honesty and good sense might have sufficed ^°"'" ^^y* 
at any time to have settled them — it was a contest which served to 'de- 
monstrate the formidable resources of the leading belligerent powers, 
together with their high maritime skill and courage. On the 1st of 
June, 1666, the Dutch fleet, amounting to about eighty sail, was engaged 
by the English, with a force one-third short of that number, between 
Dunkirk and Ostend. The battle which ensued was maintained with 
the most determined spirit^ and various fortune, during four successive 
days. On the second day, the Dutch received a reinforcement of sixteen 
ships, and the valour of the English began to give way before the equal 
courage and the greater force of the enemy. But on the day following, 
while Monk, the English admiral, thought of nothing better than shel- 

• Ludlow, iii. 93. 134—139. Ralph, i. 116—119. The king of Denmark, while 
at peace with the Dutch, proposed to the English, that they should seize on the 
Dutch East India fleet, which, confiding in the faith of their ally, had put into 
Bergen. His Danish majesty was to protest loudly against the proceeding, as a 
matter which he had no power to resist, hut trusted to the honour of his brother of 
England for the half the bootv, as the price of his secret concurrence with it. 
Charles and his ministers entered eagerly into the scheme ; but jealousy as to the 
division of the spoil occasioned a failure of the enterprise. Clarendon's Life, iii. 
629-536. 

t D'Estrades, i. 313—536. ii. 1—320. Ralph, i. 116—120. Miscel. Aul. 433. 
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tering his ships from the pursuit of the enemy until they should reach 
some asylum on the coast, a fleet of twenty sail came in sight, which 
proved to be the squadron under command of prince Rupert. The English 
now became pursuers in the place of being pursued, though the balance 
of strength still lay on the side of their enemies. On the fourth day the 
fight was renewed, and maintained with the utmost obstinacy on both 
sides, until a mist separated the combatants from each other.* 

The masterly conduct, and the great prowess, displayed in this me- 
morable conflict, were such as had not been exhibited in the maritime 
history of modern Europe. Enough was done to make it manifest that 
the sovereignty of the sea might have been awarded with dignity to either 
power. But enough had also appeared to make it certain that no single 
battle could suffice to decide that question as the point at issue between 
such claimants. In this battle both parties assumed the honours of 
victory ; and it is not easy to say, particularly if the great disparity of 
numbers on the flrst three days is borne in mind, on which side, upon 
the whole, the scale of reputation and advantage really turned, though 
the actual losses, both of men and shipping, was no doubt greatest on the 
side of the English. 

Neither party required more than a few weeks to repair their ship- 
Defeat of De P^^S* -^^^ ^^ ™*" them again by impressment, as was the 
Ruyter by Custom in England, demanded more time than was found 

Monk ^d necessary for that purpose in Holland, where methods of 
prince xvupert* _, •! i -i 10 

enlistment prevailed much more worthy of a frft people. 

The English fleet, accordingly, when putting to sea on the twenty-fifth 
of July, were immediately encountered by the Dutch, who had taken 
possession of the mouth of the Thames some weeks before. There were 
about eighty ships-of-war in each 4eet,'beside fire-ships. In the battle 
which followed the Dutch acquitted themselves with their accustomed 
bravery ; but the English, defied as they had been by the boldness of 
this approach, fought with the resolution of men who felt that they had 
been' insulted upon their own coasts, and, stung with this reproach, 
would think of nothing but victory as the means of removing it. As 
the day waned, it became manifest that their object would be realized. 
De Ruyter, in the agony of despair, was compelled to set the example of 
hoisting his sails to the wind. All night he was closely pursued by 
Monk and prince Rupert, who, with the return of day, kept up a con- 
tinual fire upon the fugitives, until the shallows of their own dangerous 
coast afforded them a protection. During several weeks the English 
admirals were seen riding in triumph almost upon the shore of their 
enemies; and in a channel between Ulie'and Schilling, near the town of 
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firandaris, they made so near an approach as to succeed in setting fire to 
the town, which was reduced to ashes, and in giving to the flames a 
hundred and fifty merchantmen^ heside some ships-of-war, which were 
harboured near to it.* 

Flattering as these successes must have been to the people of England, 
the cost of them had been enormous, while any substantial j^r. . , 
benefit to be derived from them was still distant and un* licy of the 
certain. Popular, too, as the war had been, Charles knew English go- 
the indisposition of^ parliament to make fUrther grants of 
money to any large extent, except upon condition of being permitted to 
scrutinise the proceedings of his government in a manner which the 
nature of those proceedings could ill sustain. Fearing the effect of this 
parsimony and ill humour. Clarendon, Southampton, Monk, and some 
others, advised that the king should lessen his expenditure, by la3ring up 
all ships of the first and second rate, and that he should send out such 
only as might suffice for purposes of defence, and as means of bring- 
ing the States to the terms submitted to them by imposing restraints or 
inflicting damage on their commerce. The duke of York opposed this 
advice to the utmost, maintaining that no species of economy could be 
more ill judged, alleging that its effect, instead of favouring a peace ho- 
nourable to the people of England, must be to invite their enemies to 
insult them at their very doors. Manifest as we may deem the justness 
of these views to have been, they were urged without effect. No con- 
siderable time, however, elapsed before their soundness became too pal- 
pable to be any longer questioned. f 

In the month of June, De Witt and De Ruy ter appeared off the Nore, 
with a fleet of seventy sail. It was not possible that the dis- rj^^ Dutch in 
grace with which the country was now threatened should the Thames 
have been wholly unforeseen ; and such provisions against it *"^ ^q^t'^^' 
as a government beset with poverty, and destitute of credit, 
could make, had been recently attempted. A fort was raised at Sheer- 
ness, and means were employed to render the Medway impassable. But 
these precautions availed little. The invaders made their passage up 
the river as far as Upnor Castle, destroyed the three first-rates, the Oak, 
the James, and the London, and captured the Royal Charles; they 
afterwards ascended the Thames almost to Tilbury ; and everywhere in- 
sulted the coasts and ports of the kingdom at pleasure. It is said that, 
when De Witt saw the conflagration at Brandaris, he swore that the 
sword of his country should not be sheathed until that disgrace should 
be wiped away. We may conclude that he regarded the signal dis- 
honour thus put upon his enemies as an ample fulfilment of his vow. J 

♦ Pepys, ii. 445—451. iii. 1, 2. 6—8. 12. D'Esirades, U. 634. 557. 567, 668— 
580. Arlington's Letters, ii. 182—188. Ralph, i. 133, 134. Life of James I. 424. 

♦ Life of James 1. 425. 

t Pepys, iii. 206. 214. 233. 237, 238-276. Evelyn, ii. 287—289. 
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But the States now began to suspect that they had as much to fear from 
End of the t^e ambition of Louis on the land, as from that of England 
war. on the sea. The invasion of the Spanish Netherlands by 

the French king, on the hollow plea that the sovereignty of those pro- 
vinces devolved to him by right of his wife, brought his power into 
nearer contact with the United Provinces than consisted with their 
safety. Louis by this time had ceased to look upon England as likely 
speedily to acquire the sovereignty of the seas ; and the Dutch could 
not fail to see that the nearest and most formidable danger besetting 
them at the present moment wa? not from that quarter. Accordingly, 
within six weeks from the appearance of the Dutch fleet in the Thames 
and the Medway, peace was signed between all the powers who had been 
parties to this war. The trade with Africa, particulariy with the coast of 
Guinea, was declared free to the extent provided in the treaty of 1662, 
All conquests made during the war were to be retained on either side, 
which deprived the English of the island of Poloron, and of Fort Cor- 
mantin, but left them in possession of the states of Albany and New 
York. Nova Scotia was restored to France, and Mouserrat, St. Kitt's, 
and Antigua, to England. These were the main articles of the treaty. 
So small were the gains of any party, after the loss of so much treasure, 
and the shedding of so much bloocC To England, indeed, the result 
was rather loss than gain.* 

During some time discontent had been increasing among all classes ; 
General dis- and there was little to allay that feeling in this termination 
content. of a contest commenced with so much passion, and sus- 

tained, not only with unprecedented supplies of money, but with so 
much bravery on the part of those who were engaged in it. The most 
inconsiderate royalist could not be insensible that the evils everywhere 
deplored were justly attributed to the vices and. feebleness of the go- 
vernment, which, by exposing it to the distrust of the nation, had given 
so much advantage to the enemy. Men, accordingly, who had looked 
with exultation on the corpse of Cromwell as exposed at Tyburn, could 
now speak of that usurper's magnanimous patriotism and vigorous policy, 
and of those better days when the resources of England were not wont 
to be squandered upon the worthless, and the thunder of her strength 
was seen to awe the most distant and powerful. Expectations so flushed 
and sanguine as were those which accompanied the Restoration could not 
fail of being followed by disappointment, and by some change of this 
nature in the popular feeling. But a policy of moderate wisdom and 
virtue would have sufficed to provide against so much of this evil as was 

* D'Estrades, iii. 311 — 336. " It is a sad thing to say that, though this be a peace 
worse than we had before, yet everybody's £ear almost is that the Dutch will not 
stand by their promise. And yet no wise man that I meet with, when he comes to 
think of it, but wishes with all his heart a war, but that the king is not a mau to 
be trusted with the management of it,"— Pepys, iii, 289. 
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unavoidable. Charles, however, was not a person to make such pro- 
vision ; and failing so greatly in much that prudence might have accom- 
plished, the fickleness of the popular sentiment, which would otherwise 
have been of no great consideration, became to him a source of much 
annoyance and apprehension. With the majority of the royalists, a blind 
confidence in the king was succeeded by a settled suspicion ; and they 
mingled their complaints with the louder censures proceeding from other 
portions of the community. It should, perhaps, be added in this place, 
that on more than one occasion during the late war the king had given 
a degree of attention to public affairs which astonished and delighted his 
subjects. But those moments of promise were speedily followed by long 
seasons of dissipation and inaction, and in consequence -produced no 
permanent effect.* 

While the changeableness incident to popular feeling was powerfully 
influenced by the causes mentioned, two memorable events in the history 
of the metropolis, though not of a description to implicate the govern- 
ment, contributed materially to the prevalent gloom and disquietude — 
we refer to the plague which raged in the capital in 1665 ; and to the 
fire which laid so great a portion of it waste in the year following. 

In 1663, and in the following year, the plague ravaged the greater 

part of Holland, particularly Amsterdam and Rotterdam, rj^ piainiG 

and many fears were entertained concerning it in Eng- its course and 

land.t ^^ the December of the last-mentioned year, it «*tent. 

was reported by authority that two persons had died of that malady in 

* Dr. Lingard remarks that the disposition of the people to indulge in the tone of 
reflection adverted to was "evidently unjust;" and adds that, "whatever might be the 
faults of Charles, he had conducted the war with equal spirit, and till this moment 
with more [most ?] signal success." Even the disgrace at Chatham is described as 
the effect simply of ** pecuniary distress." — xii. 17 !• But it surely should not be for- 
gotten that the king's want of money at that time was the natural effect of its 
being known that he had made a vicious or feeble use of great part of the sums which 
had been already intrusted to him. And what shall we say of his « spirit," when we 
find that *'the night the Dutch did burn our ships the king did sup with my lady 
Castlemaine, at the duchess of Monmouth's, where all were mad in hunting a 
poor moth I" (Pepys) ; and when an eye-witness of his conduct tells us that, even at 
this crisis of alarm, he took '' ten times more pains to make friends between lady 
Castlemaine and Mrs. Stewart than to save his kingdom," spending his time, often 
by day, and <* every night, with lady Castlemaine and the duchess of Monmouth, 
in Hyde Park."— Ibid. iii. 268,269.288. The news of the attack on Sheerness 
^as conveyed to him the next morning in Hyde Park, where he had been amusing 
himself and a favourite dog with duck-shooting. — Coke's Detection. 

t The account of this calamity which is given in the text is derived from the fol- 
lowing sources : — The Bills of Mortality for the year ; the " Loimologia," by Dr. 
Hodges ; the " Loimographia," by Mr. William Broghurst ; a work by the Rev. 
Thomas Vincent, intitled « God's Terrible Voice to the City ;♦' the entries during 
the year in the Diaries of Evelyn and Pepys ; and De Foe's " Journal of the Plague." 
Dr. Hodges and Mr. Broghurst were extensive medical practitioners during the time 
of the pestilence, and their works record the substance of their experience and obser- 
vation. Broghurst's work is still among the Sloane MSS. in the British Museum. 
The Loimologia was first published in Latin in 1672. Vincent's treatise appeared 
in 1667 ; and De Foe's "Journal," though embellished with some fictitious details, 
i« a work in which the slight portion of invention is easily separated from the mass 
of fact^ as attested by the above authorities. 

2s 
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St. Gilea's, a parigh adjoining the north-west quarter of the metropolis. 
But, as there had been ecarcely a year since the commenceipent of the 
seventeenth century in which the hills of mortality had not attributed 
some deaths to the plague, the numbers having varied during the last ten 
years between four and thirty-six, the alarm of the people on heariug 
the above-mentioned report was less the effect of any new appearance of 
danger than of the tidings which had reached them from Holland, where, 
in Amsterdam alone, twenty thousand persons had been carried off by the 
same infection within a short space of time. During great part of the 
interval between December, 1664, and the ensuing April, the weekly 
bills of several parishes without the walls of the city exhibited an in- 
crease of deaths which excited suspicion. This was particularly the case 
in St. Giles's. But in the beginning' of May there was no longer room 
to doubt that many had perished of the dreaded distemper in St. An- 
drew's, Holborn, and in St. Clement Danes, and that in St. Giles's 
every street was more or less infected. The inhabitants of houses where 
it had made its appearance did everything in their pow^er to conceal the 
fact. Even the weekly bills, that no unnecessary alarm might be pro- 
duced, failed to give a true report, and the knowledge of this circum- 
stance concurred, after a while, to expose the imagination of the tiinid 
to a painful degree of excitement. In the month of June the heat 
became excessive, and the deaths reported as from the plague in the 
last week of that month were two hundred and seventy-six. 

On the first of July it did not appear that more than four such cases 
had occurred in the city. But toward the middle of that month the 
disease reached its highest in the whole of the out-parishes westward, 
including , Westminster, St. Martin's, St. Giles's, St. Clement*s, and 
Holborn* About the same time it began to make alarming progress 
among the suburban parishes northward— Cripplegate, St. Sepulchre's, 
ClerVenwell, St. Bride's, and Aldersgate. The mortality was greatest 
in the last-mentioned parishes during the month of August. With the 
approach of September the eastern parishes, reaching from Aldgate to 
the Minories, and the eight parishes of Southwark, shared the fate of 
those in the west and north ; and the dark cloud, having moved thus 
round the whole circumference of the city, began to shed its disastrous 
influence over the trembling myriads who still clung to it as their home. 
B^rom June to September the weekly report of deaths continued to 
increase, in various degrees, until, from two hundred and seventy-six 
they rose to eight thousand two hundred and ninety-seven. But the 
terror and confusion of that time were such as to render it impossible 
that complete returns should be made, and we may safely believe that 
the scene of horror was much greater than even the largest of these 
numbers would indicate. According to the best authority we possess, 
the weekly mortality during the early part of September was not less 
than twelve thousand — a third part of that number were supposed to 
have died in the course of one fearful nights The bills for the year 
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report the total number dead of the plague at 68,596, an amount which 
fails probably by oue-third to exhibit the real extent of the calamity. 
Many died of fright; in the case of others, lunacy, brought on by the 
same cause, preceded dissolution ; the instances of females dying in 
a state of pregnancy were increased more than ten-fold ; and the new- 
born seemed to live only to become capable of dying. 

The symptoms of the disease varied considerably in diiferent consti- 
tutions. In general they were found to include failure of 
appetite, nausea, head-ache, pains in the back, oppression of *^ symptoms, 
the chest, diarrhoea, and fever, which was attended by shivering and often 
rose to delirium. The more distinctive indications were a burning sensation 
at the pit of the stomach, a misty appearance of the eyes, a sudden 
stupor and giddiness which made the sufiPerer appear as if intoxicated, 
followed, at the distance of one or two days, by the indubitable marks 
of the distemper in the shape of buboes and carbuncles. If these 
swellings could be made to " digest," and east forth their pernicious 
properties, the patient generally recovered, otherwise death wm inevi- 
table. But in some cases there were nonappearances of that description, 
and the infected person flattered himself that his more partial and mode*- 
rate symptoms were only those of ordinary indisposition, until the chest 
was found to exhibit a number of purple spots, which warned the victim 
and his friends that life would be extinct in a few hours at the utmost. 
These spots were called " the tokens," and were ever present before the 
imagination of the people ^s the messengers of death. The persons in 
whom the disease took this shape died with comparatively little suffer- 
ing; but where the swellings appeared the internal functions retained 
much of their strength, and a high state of fever commonly ensued. 
Many in their paroxysms broke away from the beds to which they were 
fastened, and raved upon passengers in the streets from the windows of 
their apartments; some laid violent hands upon themselves; while 
others gave utterance to their misery in loud and bitter lamentations, 
or, forcing their way abroad, fled, with little or nothing to cover them, 
from street to street, shouting forth the most phrensied language. Some 
of these unhappy creatures threw themselves into the Thames ; others 
sank in sudden exhaustion and expired ; even the oflScers, so great was 
the fear of infection, commonly forbearing to put any restraint upon 
them. Of those who were visited with the disease in this form, few 
died in less than twenty-four hours, some lived through twenty days, but 
the average limit was five or six days* In July and August the majority 
of the infected perished, in September and October the recoveries are 
believed to have been in the proportion of three to five. 

To check the spreading of the infection, it was ordered by the magis- 
trates, on the authority of an act of parliament to that j^g^ns em- 
effect in the reign of James I., that all houses containing ployed to 
mfected persons Bhould,be closed. The houses so reported coaateract it. 

2 s 2 
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by the local oflScers were immediately shut up : on the door a large red 
cross was painted, and over it was written "The Lord have mercy 
upon us ! " Watchmen with halberts in their hands took their place at 
every such door, one by day and another by night, to prevent all ingress 
or egress, and in the families subject to this gloomy imprisonment few 
survived. This expedient was resorted to early in June, and the prac- 
tice continued until the distemper reached its worst stage in the city in 
September, when little attention was paid to it, as all men seemed to be 
sinking under the impression that every part of the metropolis was 
doomed to be utterly depopulated. As trade, except in articles neces- 
sary to subsistence, was wholly suspended, large contributions were 
made by the opulent to supply the wants of the unemployed poor ; and 
but too much occupation was found for the men in watching the closed 
houses and burying the dead, and for the women in the capacity of 
nurses. Two general " pest-houses" were provided, one in Westminster 
and the other in the city, for those who were willing to be conveyed to 
them, and the recoveries in those places were in a much greater propor- 
tion than elsewhere ; but this provision was not made on a large scale, 
and the poor, who needed it most, were most disposed to look upon it 
with prejudice. On the second of September the lord-mayor, in com- 
pliance with the advice of some medical practitioners, issued a procla- 
mation which required that fires, to be fed with sea-coal, should be 
kindled in the middle of every street, at the distance of six houses apart, 
and that they should be kept burning during three days and nights. 
The proclamation was obeyed, but the pestilence increased day after 
day, and never walked amid such desolation as during the third night 
of these fires, when the rains descended and extinguished them.* 

During the' greater part of the preceding winter the appearance of a 
T rr \^T^e comet became the occasion of much superstitious talk 

the mind and among the people. As the spring advanced the notion of 
conduct of the impending calamity was strengthened by the appearance 
peop e. ^£. ^ second '* blazing star," and by the fact that cases of 

death by the plague were frequent and increasing; nor were there 
wanting those who saw the anger of the Deity figured forth in sword 
and flame in different quarters of the heavens almost every night. 
Astrologers, in their almanacs, and in other publications, were eager in 
their endeavours to enrich themselves by ministering to the popular 
credulity. While the expected visitation seemed to hover at a distance, 
servants and other classes of ignorant persons spent their last shilling 
in consulting impostors who professed themselves capable of foretelling 
the things about to happen, and, as their craft was best served by such 
speeches, they all agreed in uttering dark hints to the effect that the 
mfluence of the pestilence would be great and terrible. -The sign- 

* Loimologiaj pp. 24, 25. 
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boards and advertisements of these men met the eye of the disturbed 
multitude in every part of the city and suburbs. At the same time, 
many impoverished themselves to purchase pretended antidotes to the 
distemper, which another race of knaves advertised in every form, and 
under every specious designation. 

Toward the end of June the court began to consult its safety by 
removing from Whitehall ; and the various outlets of the capital were 
crowded with carriages and laden vehicles belonging to the more opu- 
lent families in the city and its vicinity, who had shut up their houses, 
and were making their escape to some distance from the place of danger. 
This continued through the whole of July and great part of August, 
and London appeared to be almost without inhabitants, few remaining 
in it, except the poor, who were left to choose between the probability of 
dying as victims of the plague should they remain at home, or as victims 
of want should they wander to a distance. It was computed that not less 
than ten thousand houses were thus deserted in the city and its adjacent 
parishes during the months of August and September, and that not 
more than a third of the population usually resident within the walls 
remained to witness the horrors which ensued. By this means the 
country was made to share in the alarm of the metropolis, and the prin- 
cipal towns, for many miles' distance, endeavoured to protect themselves 
against the danger which threatened them, by refusing lodgment or free 
passage to strangers of any description, without satisfactory certificates 
of health. 

This comparatively deserted state of the city must always be borne in 

mind, when comparing the bills of mortality during the prevalence of 

the distemper with those of intervals preceding. Nor should we forget 

to observe that the majority of the persons who were thus left to face the 

danger were of the class to whom it was sure to prove most fatal — the 

people residing in courts, alleys, and crowded streets, where a confined 

atmosphere, want of cleanliness, and much beside, tended to render 

infection both certain and destructive. Where the disease prevailed in 

its strengtli, there were few houses that were not shut up on account 

either of the sickness or the absence of their owners. The persons 

who passed, here and there, along the streets, moved as in the city of 

the dead. Avoiding the footways on either side, they chose their path 

in the middle of the road, that they might be at the farthest remove 

from man — the great source of their peril. • Hence the grass grew up 

where there had been the most crowded thoroughfares. When those 

who ventured abroad met, they might be seen keeping at the most 

cautious distance from each oth^r ; and the man who passed a house 

with the fatal mark upon it commonly glanced indirectly at it, and, 

muffling his cloak about him, made his way with a timid and hurried 

step along the forsaken footpatli on the opposite side. Men feared even 

the fragrance of sweet flowers, lest they should inhale the sickness from 
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them, and called for antidotes— rue, myrrh, and zedoary. As the deaths 
multiplied, all the usual expressions of sympathy with the departed, as 
tolling the parish-bell, wearing mourning, and funeral processions, sud- 
denly ceased. And all sick families being confined to their houses, 
none could bury their own dead ; no rite of sepulture conld be obtained 
for them ; even coffins were not to be procured, and the churcliyards of 
the infected parishes soon became incapable of receiving the multitude 
for whom interment was demanded. Hence extraordinary expedients 
were adopted, and such as lived long in the memory of those who sur- 
vived. Men were employed to go through the infected districts in the 
dead of night, to collect and inter the bodies of those who had expired 
in the course of the day. The distant tinkling of a bell, and the glare 
of torches, announced the approach of the *' dead-cart," and, as it came 
near the houses with the cross upon them, the men attending it uttered 
alternately the well-known cry, " Bring out your dead I" To this call 
the response of the inmates was often a wail of sorrow as they brought 
their dead to the door, sometimes barely covered, but commonly wrapped 
up like mummies in the bed-linen on which they had breathed their 
last. The bodies thus obtained were lodged one upon the other in the 
vehicle, and, being conveyed to the edge of the broad deep pit prepared 
to receive them, the board at the end of the cart was removed, and they 
were made to fall as they might into their place. This done, the work- 
men covered them immediately with a layer of earth, upon which others, 
in their turn, were thrown in the same manner, until the dreaded recep- 
tacle became filled to within a few feet of the surface. 

The mental suffering of persons whose imagination followed the ob- 
jects of their affection to such a scene must have been great. It is 
known that it sometimes proved insupportable. In London, however, 
in common with every large city in which this kind of malady has pre- 
vailed, its effects on the moral sympathies of the people were of the 
most opposite complexion. On many it produced the better impression, 
disposing them to look with feelings of ^humiliation on the errors of 
their past conduct, and to seek the favour of the Deity by amendment 
and exercises of devotion. These convened themselves in churches, 
though with very questionable prudence, in great crowds, many giving 
expression to their newly-awakened fears by audible responses to the 
appeals of the preacher. With some the imagination and the passions, 
exposed to so many powerful sources of excitement, obtained a visible 
mastery over the understanding. The unwonted course of things about 
them filled their minds with ideas of the supernatural. They saw 
spirits walking the earth, and could trace out fearful signs in the 
heavens ; and there were those who believed themselves commissioned 
to announce the wrath of the Almighty in a more intelligible form. 
One man took upon him the mission of Jonah^ and roamed from place 
to place, exclaiming, *« Yet ferty days, and Londoi^ shj^U be destroyed.** 
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Another, naked, except a slight covering round the waist, and sotnetimeB 
with a vessel of burning coals raised above his head, traversed the city 
day and night, without appearing to tire or rest, exclaiming ** Oh ! the 
Great and Dreadful God !'* and such was the hurried, restless horror 
of this man's aspect and manner, that the people, as he passed ever 
repeating the one solemn exclamation, were more disposed to look on 
him with dismay than to question his sanity. But the cause which 
served to push religion to the extreme of fanaticism in some, seemed to 
expel all sense of it from the mind of others. The apathy observable in 
many, while such sights were before them, may be attributed in part to 
a coarse habit of mind, devoid alike of reflection and sensibility. But 
others saw their danger, and knew that their depraved habits fully 
justified their fears concerning its probable consequences ; and in this 
class there were those who endeavoured to persuade themselves that 
there is no Divine hand in the guidance of human affairs, and who 
learnt to speak of the " after death," so much discoursed upon, as a 
fiction that should be no longer allowed to scfere men from the path of 
indulgence. In the language of these persons life was short; its pro- 
bable end to-morrow ; the future was a dream ; and the fool only could 
suffer the fleeting moments that might remain to pass in wailing rather 
than in pleasure. Thus the darkest hour of calamity became marked 
by the utm(»st license in crime. Oaths and imprecations in one quarter, 
mingled with the adorations and prayers which ascended from another, 
the song of the drunkard with the hymn of the devout ; one class eagerly 
bent on riot and sensuality, converting the tavern and the brothel into a 
species of pandemonium, while another, and happily a much larger 
one, manifested a new solicitude to diffuse the benefits of a piety aiid 
charity which the horrors around them had dotie much to purify and 
exalt. 

It has appeared that the weekly official report of deaths on the nine- 
teenth of September rose to eight thousand two hundred and ninety- 
seven ; but from that time the number decreased almost regularly. By 
the close of October the cases of recovery from the infection greatly 
exceeded those in which it proved fatal, and in the course of November 
the number of deaths was so much diminished, that multitudes who had 
fled from the capital returned, the shops were generally re-opened, and 
the streets, and all places of public resort, began to present much of 
their former appearance. 

A few months only had passed since the plague had so far decreased 
as to admit of the return of the court to Whitehall, when ^f Londo 
the ravages of fire succeeded those of pestilence. This _ng origin, 
memorable conflagration commenced on the premises of 
one Faryner, a baker, in Pudding-lane, near the New Fish-street, a 
little to the north-east of London Bridge. The attention of the neigh- 
bourhood was called to it about two o'clock in the morning of Sunday 
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the second of September. In no part of the town were the houses more 
crowded together, or of a description so likely to occasion the mischief 
which followed. They were constructed mostly of wood, and the roofs 
and external partitions of many of them were pitched, as the means of 
protecting them against the weather ; while, from their neighbourhood 
to the river, they generally contained quantities of tar, pitch, hemp, 
and other naval stores. Near to the smaller edifices were large ware- 
houses, in which oil, wines, foreign spirits, and similar imports, were 
deposited ; and adjoining were the great wharfs, with their supplies of 
coal, wood, resin, and other combustible materials. During the month 
of August, which had just closed, the heat had been excessive, as if to 
prepare every surface exposed to it for easy ignition. Added to which, 
at the moment when the alarm was raised, a strong dry wind blew 
from the eastward. The destructive element in consequence spread 
rapidly, and in a few hours became too formidable to be subdued by 
any of the ordinary appliances. 

Sir Thomas Bludworth, the lord mayor, shared in the general panic, 

and, though active during the whole of the night, everywhere 
rxS.** ^^^ manifested his incapacity to meet the exigency before him. 

All hope of saving any part of the premises on fire was 
soon abandoned, and the course strongly urged upon the chief magistrate 
by the more judicious persons about him was to demolish a number of 
houses in the pathway of the conflagration, and thus to check its pro- 
gress by leaving it nothing to feed upon. But the bewildered function- 
ary hesitated until the consent of the owners of the said property should 
be obtained, and, ere that difficulty could be removed, it became neces- 
sary to retreat from place to place before the advancing devastation. 
The men who evinced the greatest self-possession during the progress 
of this calamity were the seamen. At an early hour in the morning they 
advised that the whole circle of buildings skirting those on fire should be 
blown up with gunpowder. But this counsel, as wise as' it was bold, 
demanded a promptitude and courage which no man vested with suffi- 
cient authority to act upon it appeared to possess. Though in the 
general consternation nothing 'was done to prevent the spreading of 
the evil, all persons only a little removed from it continued to flatter 
themselves with being out of danger, until the occupants of house after 
house and street after street were obliged to escape for their lives. 

By eight o'clock in the morning, St. Magnus' Church, and more 
than three hundred houses, including nearly the whole of Fish-street, 
were destroyed. The wind continued to blow strongly from the east- 
ward, and before the close of the day the feeling of danger which had 
been confined to the neighbourhood of Fish-street, became common to 
the greater part of the city. Viewed from the Southwark side of the 
river, the whole space along the water-side between Thames-street and 
the Steel-yard, and that extending from the upper part of Gracechurch- 
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street to Cheapside northward, appeared to be lost. The destruction, 
indeed, had not reached so far into the city by that time, but flame and 
smoke covered the whole, and little hope of saving an edifice within 
those limits was anywhere entertained.; So intense had the heat 
become, and so ignited were the fragments of combustible matter borne 
along by the wind, that buildings some five or six houses' distance from 
those on fire were seen kindling with the greatest rapidity, and in a 
short time conveyed the flame with the same speed to structures 
beyond. As night descended, the scene became more appalling. The 
whole slope of the city toward the river, extending from the Three 
Cranes in the Vintry on the eastward of London Bridge, to more than 
a mile westward, was an arch of fire— steeples, churches, public edifices, 
sinking one after another out of sight amid clouds 'of ^ smoke, the 
glare of the flames, and an "incredible noise" produced by the violence 
of the wind, the rush of the conflagration, and the frequent crash of 
roofs and entire buildings as they fell successively and became 
smouldering heaps. The element which thus raged on earth seemed 
also to have taken possession of the heavens, which glowed with 
a changeful and terrific brightness, so that the lurid effect was ob- 
served at the distance of forty and fifty miles. By the afternoon of 
Monday, the whole of the southern part of the city, between Thames- 
street and the western extremity of Cheapside was in ruins. A scaffold- 
ing reared on the south side of St. Paul's then took fire, and that 
magnificent building soon shared the fate of those ranged near it. The 
scene on Monday night was even more affecting than on the night 
preceding. " God grant," exclaims Evelyn, " that I may never behold 
the like, who now saw above ten thousand houses in one flame : the 
noise and cracking and thunder of the impetuous fires — the shrieking 
of women and children— -the hurry of people — the fall of towers, houses, 
and churches, was like an hideous storm ; and the air all about so hot 
and inflamed, that at the last one was not able to approach it, so that all 
seemed forced to stand still, and to let the flames burn on, which they 
did for nearly two miles in length and one in breadth. The ruins 
resembled the picture of Troy. London was, but is no more! " On 
Tuesday the same spectacle was exhibited over the south-east portion of 
the city, reaching from Old Bailey and Holborn Bridge to the Inner 
Temple. The wind still came from the eastward, and blew more 
violently than on the preceding days. The pavements in many places 
became so hot, that neither men nor horses could tread upon them ; 
melted lead ran in streams along the street, and the stones of St. Paul's 
flew into the air "like granados." On Wednesday morning it began 
to menace the property between the Temple and Whitehall ; but in the 
course of that day the wind fell, and the expedient of pulling down 
houses with engines, which had been tried with so little effect, was 
abandoned for that which had been recommended in the early stage of 
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the disaster — blowing them up with gunpowder. By the middle of the 
day there was good reason to conclude that this scene of terror would 
not extend beyond the Temple westward, nor beyond Smithfield north- 
ward, though through the whole of Wednesday and Wednesday night 
the fire raged alarmingly in the neighbourhood of Cripplegate and of 
the Tower. On the next day those quarters also became secure ; but so 
great was the heat retained by the ruins, that several days passed 
before it was found possible to approach them. Of nearly a hundred 
churches, and more than thirteen thousand houses, besides public 
buildings, scarcely a fragment remained erect to aid the explorer in 
attempting to discover the line of the streets. 

The want of organised effort among the citizens, which was so ob- 
Distr 8 d ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^® commencement of this calamity, continued 
consternation almost to its'close. The care of all seemed to be to provide 
of the people, fg^ themselves, and to save as much as possible of their 
moveables from the threatened destruction. The river was covered 
with boats and large open vessels, in which the furniture and other 
property from houses near the water might be seen thrown together 
in the utmost confusion. Many who removed their valuables some 
streets' distance after the first alarm, were chased with their treasures 
from one asylum to another, and at last obliged to abandon much to the 
fury that seemed to pursue them. Every outlet of the city northward 
was lined with vehicles, bearing the rescued property of the myriads of 
families who flowed — men, women, and children — toward the open 
country in St. George's Fields, Moorfields, Islington, and Highgatc. 
There the fugitives were dispersed over a circle of several miles, ** some 
under tents," says an eye-witness, " some under miserable huts and 
hovels — many without a rag, or any necessary utensil, bed or board — 
who, from delicateness, riches, and easy accommodation in stately and 
well-furnished houses, were now reduced to the extremest misery and 
poverty." * 

In addition to all these sources of alarm and suffering, there was a 
report spread that the fire had been produced and fed by incendiaries in 
the employ of the French and Dutch, and that the enemy, seizing on 
this moment of distraction and terror, had effected a landing at no great 
distance from the capital. Under the influence of this panic, multitudes 
deserted the guardianship of their goods in the fields, and, arming 
themselves as they could, laid violent hands on all foreigners who came 
in their way ; nor were they to be appeased until the court had era- 
ployed all its power, both of persuasion and authority, for the purpose. 

The king and his council made great exertion to supply the wants 
of these sufferers ; and the praise bestowed on the monarch, on the 
Duke of York, and others belonging to* the Qourt, for their efforts to 

♦ Evelyn, ii. 267, 
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save the lives and property of the citizens, were not unmerited, but 
might have been received with abetter grace had those Conduct of the 
efforts been made earlier. Until Wednesday morning, the king ^nd^the'^ 
authorities at Whitehall, in common with those in the city, *^"^^- 
" had stood with their hands across, like men intoxicated." * Many 
inquiries were afterwards instituted, in expectation of discovering the 
supposed incendiaries. In the popular suspicions, the English catholics 
were coupled with the emissaries of France and Holland ; but there is 
no reason to suppose that the natural causes we have mentioned were 
aided by any such means. 

The plague in 1665, and the fire in 1666, were followed, in the spring 
of the next year, by the appearance of the Dutch fleet Effect of the 
at Upnor Castle and Tilbury Fort. The losses of conclusion of 
life and property which marked the two former years were popX feeU^ 
sufficient to have produced a degree of embarrassment in *ng- 
the aflairs of any government ; but it was well known that the exposed 
condition of the river, and of the kingdom generally at that time, was 
not so much the consequence of any real diminution of the resources 
of the nation, as of mismanagement on the part of its rulers. In 
fact, some of the most considerable persons at court spoke of the 
ravages in the capital as likely to operate favourably for the government, 
by humbling the pride of that great focus of disaffection.f But, as the 
pestilence passed away, the void which it had occasioned was imme- 
diately filled up ; the city soon rose as from its ashes, more secure and 
convenient than before ; and it was found that the topics of absorbing 
interest and loud complaint, both among the citizens of London and in 
the two houses, were the dishonours which the Dutch had been suiFered 
to inflict on the kingdom, and the disgraceful peace which had followed 
in their train. 

But no man was so much exposed to the general invective as the 
chancellor : his construction of the declaration from Breda, Unpopularity ' 
which he had carried into eflect with so little scruple or ^^ Clarendon, 
compassion, brought upon him the resentment of the nonconformists, 
of the catholics, and of many among the royalists themselves. His 
presence was a constant check on the licentiousness of many within the 
circle of the court, while his power was an acquisition which persons of 

the latter description were eager to see divided among themselves ; so 

strong indeed was the current which set in against him, and so feeble 
were the principles of public men, that many who had no personal 
grounds of complaint to justify them, but, on the contrary, were under 
much obligation to him, yielded to the stream. At length, even the 
Wng began to desert him. Charles listeried to men who assured him 
that the chancellor was more disposed to profit by the necessities of his 
sovereign than to supply his wants. The same persons maintained that 

• Ibid, ii. 266. t Clarendon's Continuation of his Life; iii. 675. 
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the royal interests had been deeply wounded by the selfish policy of 
that solemn functionary, who, in order that his own family might 
succeed to the throne, had favoured the king's marriage with the infanta, 
knowing that it would ^be without issue, and since that time had 
laboured to counteract the wishes of the monarch when disposed to 
obtain a divorce, and become a husband with better prospects.* On 
the meeting of parliament, it soon became manifest that the chan- 
cellor, in the place of being serviceable to the government in either 
house, was the only peace-ofFering whose sacrifice could allay dis- 
content. 

The same bad influence which deprived Clarendon of his power in 
Death of ^^^ court, had operated to the prejudice of his friend — the 

Southampton, earl of Southampton. The earl died at this juncture. 
Had his life and health been a little prolonged, he would no doubt 
have distinguished himself as the advocate of the falling minister, 
and, as the consequence, would have shared in his disgrace. It is 
now known, that but for the persuasions of Clarendon, the lord trea- 
surer would have been removed from office some time before, and that 
it was the iteration of entreaties from the same quarter which saved the 
most virtuous minister of the crown from the bitterness of finding his 
dying moments disturbed by the presence of messengers from the king 
demanding the surrender of his staff.f When the earl of Southampton 
The fall of breathed his last, Clarendon found himself opposed or 
Clarendon un- neglected by all parties, with scarcely a man living in 
avoidable. whose services he could place confidence. The only matter 
in his power was to fall with dignity. 

The great enemy of Clarendon in the upper house was lord Digby, 
the same who had been so conspicuous in public afiairs since the 
meeting of the long parliament. During his residence on the con- 
tinent, as one of the exiled court, his lordship had embraced the 
catholic religion, and attributed, though it would seem unjustly, his 
subsequent removal from his office as secretary to the influence of 
Clarendon. Hence his former friend became an object of his most 
relentless animosity. Two years before this time Digby had collected 
a number of allegations against the chancellor, which he brought 
forward under the name of an impeachment ; but the effect of this 
proceeding was to manifest the indiscretion and malevolence of the 
accuser, rather than the guilt of the accused.t ^^ ^^e attack now 

* Charles became enamoured of a young lady of the name of Stewart, and, as the 
lady was not to be obtained on less honourable terms, the monarch entertained the 
project mentioned in the text ; but in the mean time the lady was privately mar- 
ried to the duke of Richmond. Clarendon was not privy to the lady's marriage, 
but made no secret of being opposed to a divorce, as unjust to the infanta, and 
likely to entail upon the nation the evils of a disputed succession. Burnet, i. 461. 
462. Clarendon's Life, iii. 8S'J. 

f Clarendon's Life, iii. 613—611. 

I Clarendon's Life, ii. 150—168. Monk, who had made every profession of at 
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meditated his lordship was aided by the duke of Buckingham — a noble- 
man of no principle, but remarkable, like himself, for the possession of 
great talents, v/ith a total want of self-government. In Abandoned by 
the administration of Clarendon there was little to praise the king. 
and much to condemn ; but the cause of the monarchy had been more 
indebted to his services than to those of any other Englishman ; and 
against such a man it ill became the king to listen to the accusa- 
tions of his profligate courtiers. But with Charles the Second the 
ties of gratitude were a feeble restraint whenever his impulse to- 
ward pleasure demanded that they should be broken asunder. His women, 
and their paramours, were hardly more impatient than himself to 
be freed from the checks imposed by the presence and authority of 
men like Clarendon. The chancellor was accordingly apprised, by the 
duke of York, his son-in-law, that the king was not unwilling to receive 
his resignation of office, seeing that such a step afforded him his only 
chance of escape from an impeachment, and from an experience, possi- 
bly, of the fate of Strafford. Clarendon, in the place of acting upon 
this suggestion, professed himself anxious to retain his office, that he 
might the better provoke the threatened scrutiny, and defy the utmost 
malice of his enemies : to shrink from meeting their accusations, he said, 
was a method of proceeding at the farthest remove from his thoughts. 
Charles, on finding his minister in this bold temper, abandoned him 
openly to his enemies, by despatching a secretary of state, with a warrant 
under the sign manual, to demand the great seal. It was, of course, 
delivered immediately.* 

Digby and Buckingham now came into full power at court, and 
made large use of the king's name in their endeavours to impeached by 
increase the number of their partisans, while concerting the commons, 
their future plans. No pains were spared to deprive the ex-chancellor 
of character, as well as of office, and with this view an impeachment was 
exhibited against him, consisting of fifteen articles. In these articles it 
was alleged that the accused had urged the monarch to adopt means 
for governing by a standing army rather than by parliament ; that he 
had declared the king to be a concealed papist; had damaged the 
country in all its foreign relations to serve his own interests ; had used 
his offi.ce to extort large sums of money contrary to law ; had accepted 

tachment to Clarendon, could now urge the parliament '* no longer to adhere to the 
chancellor, since the king resolved to ruui him, and would look on all who were his 
friends as enemies," ibid. iii. 875. Sheldon, the bishop of London, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, owed much, in common with his brethren, to Claren- 
don; but Pepys writes as follows of this person so early as 1664: — ''The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury speaks very little, nor does much, being now come to the 
highest pitch that he can expect. He tells me he thinks things will go very high 
against the chancellor by Digby, and that bad things will be proved. Talks much 
of his neglecting the king, and making the king to trot every day to him, when 
he is well enough to go to visit his cosen chief justice Hide, but not to council or 
king.— ii. 164.'*^ Pari. Hist. iv. 276—284. 
* Continuation of Life, iii. 825—807. 
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improper gratuities from the crown ; had sold Dunkirk for less than its 
value ; had set up the most arbitrary government in the British colo- 
nies ; and had obtruded his counsel during the late war on points of 
naval operation, so as to have protracted the contest, and contributed 
much to its dishonourable termination. 

It must have been clear to every dispassionate man, that there was 
nothing amounting to high treason in the matter of these accusations. 
Such as they were, however, the accused professed himself willing to 
admit the truth of the whole, if any one of them could be proved. But 
the commons abstained from proof, and even from the mention of 
specific charges, demanding of the upper house that the impeached 
minister should be imprisoned on the general grounds exhibited in the 
articles. The lords refused to proceed on such grounds, and expressed 
surprise that the commons should have descended in this manner to 
imitate one of the most objectionable points in the history of the pro- 
ceedings against Strafford. But the prosecutors in this case were not 
accessible to reason or shame — ^they denounced the conduct of the peers 
as an obstruction of justice, and discovered so much passion and 
obstinacy in reiterating their demands, that the friends of the ex- 
minister entreated him to leave the kingdom, as the only means of 
avoiding the injuries with which he was threatened, and of alloying the 
Leaves* the general storm. On learning that this counsel was ap- 
kingdom. proved by the king, Clarendon embarked in a small 

vessel under cover of the night, and, after a rough and melancholy 
voyage of three days, landed as an exile at Calais. He left an address 
to be presented to the lords, in answer to the general charges preferred 
against him. It bore the appearance of a triumphant refutation, but 
the commons pronounced it an infamous libel, and ordered thkt it 
should be burnt by the common hangman. Some called for an act of 
attainder against the author ; but, in the end, the most malevolent were 
obliged to content themselves with a bill of banishment.* 

Even now the last reverse had not befallen the discarded minister. 
Conduct of '^^® French government, that their aggressions on the 
the French Spanish Netherlands might be conducted with as little 
Remainder of i^^^^^ruption as possible, were concerned to secure the 
the life of friendship of the court and the people of England, and 
Clarendon. ^jtj^ ti^jg yj^^ treated the banished minister with studied 
discourtesy. At Rouen, the exile was ordered to quit the French 
territory without delay; and at Calais, where severe indisposition 
prevented his proceeding further in obedience to this mandate, the 
command was repeated. But before the health of the sufferer was so 
far restored as to admit of his departure, Louis found himself obliged to 
relinquish the hope pf amity with England, and the man who had been 

* Pari. Hist. \Y. 369— 404, Contin* of the Life of Clarendon, xiK 81 1--880. 
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^ thus cruelly persecuted, was invited, with much civility, to take up his 
residence in any part of the kingdom. Clarendon passed the remaining 
seven years of his life at Montpelier, where he completed his History 
and his Memoirs,, and whence he often wrote to the king, and to his 
connexions in England, entreating, in the most moving terms, permission 
to end his days, and deposit his ashes, in his native country, hut without 
success,* 



Chapter IV. 

Change of the national feeling in relation to France and Spain. Louia invades 
the Netherlands — Interference of the United Provinces. First Secret Treaty 
between Charles and Louis. The Triple League formed — Peace of Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle. The New Ministry. Parliament. Activity of Buckingham. Great 
Secret Treaty between Charles and Louis — ^its origin, progress, and character. 
Parliament. Impeachment of the Earl of Orrery. The judicial poorer of the 
Lords restricted. Sufferings of the Nonconformists — Controversy on that sub- 
ject* Members of the Cabal. Parliament — Assault on Coventry — the Lords 
not to alter a Money-bill. Three periods in the history of the Cabal Ministry. 
The Exchequer closed — Attack on the Smyrna Fleet — Declaration of Indulgence 
— Second Dutch War. Naval Proceedings — Battle of Southwold Bay. Progress 
of the French Army under Louis. Parliament — the Indulgence recalled — Origin 
of the Test Act — Bill to relieve the Nonconformists — its fate. Character and 
Policy of the Country Party. 

Previously to the age of the Reformation, the great continental foe 
of the English was France — ^partly from its nearer position, qj^^j^^^ ^^ ^^ 
but mainly on account of the claims which the kings of national feel- 
England had so long preferred to some of the most valuable '"&• 
provinces of that country. The wars which arose out of that claim, and 
the intrigues which they served to perpetuate between the French and 
the Scots, made hostility to France a national feeling on the part of the 
English through several centuries. But with the opening of the six- 
teenth century, Spain took her position as the great enemy of the new 
opinions on religion which then began to diffuse themselves over Europe, 
while France was rather disposed to avail herself of that event, for the 
purpose of strengthening herself against Spain. During the long reign 
of Elizabeth, the great enemy of France was the great enemy of Eng- 
land — ^the enmity to Spain, which was cherished in the former king- 
dom principally on political grounds, being fixed still more deeply in 
England by the opposition which the house of Austria had always 
manifested to the doctrines of the Reformation. Aflfairs retained this 
shape, on the whole, until the Restoration. But soon after that event, 
the part taken by the French in the Dutch war, the growing power and 
ambitious schemes of Louis, and the probable influence of a govern- 

• Ibid. 883— 904. 992. 
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ment so despotic and so formidable on tlie general liberties of Europe, 
contributed to revive the old-fashioned hatred of the French, und 
gave existence to a new feeling in favour of Spain. So manifest was 
this feeling, that Charles professed to regard himself as almost the 
only man in his dominions to whom a French alliance was really 

agreeable.* 

Louis, as before mentioned, had married a daughter of Philip IV., 
king of Spain. He now laid claim, on the decease of his father-in-law, 
to a large part of the Spanish Netherlands, in right of his wife. But 
in his treaty of marriage with the Spanish princess, the French king 
had bound himself, in the most distinct terms, never to prefer any 
such demand on the ground of that union. It was urged, indeed, by- 
Louis, that the sickly infant who survived as the heir of Philip, was by 
a second marriage, while the French queen was by a first — a distinction 
which, according to the law of Brabant, would have given pre- 
ference to the pretensions of his queen, in a matter of private property. 
But Louis well knew that the marriage-contract had been framed in the 
most jealous terms, so as to exclude this sort of claim. Defective, 
however, as the reasoning of his Most Christian Majesty may have been 
in support of this demand, the forty thousand disciplined troops, whicb 
he conducted to the frontiers of the disputed territory, presented a kind 
of argument which lie flattered himself would be irresistible. 

It appeared to be the doom of the Spaniards, that they' should 
participate in all the evils of despotism without being 
NethwuTrld^ able to avail themselves of its advantages. In the place 
invaded by of moving with the celerity which is rarely practicable 
Louis. except in arbitrary governments, they commonly wasted 

that time in deliberation, which their opponents employed in the field. 
Louis, with small effort, possessed himself of several important towns, 
and the Spanish Netherlands soon appeared to be at his mercy. The 
court of Madrid called upon all the states of Europe to join in checking 
the ambition, and punishing the perfidy, of the king of France, and 
several of the leading powers manifested their sense of the common 
danger by a vigorous interference. De Witt and the States were the 
first to remonstrate. They urged upon Louis the importance of re- 
stricting his pretensions within such limits as would justify them in 
using their influence with Spain in favour of peace. The French 

* Pepys lias recorded a striking proof of this change in the popular feeling : — 
" Heard of a fray between the two ambassadors of Spain and France, and that this 
heing the entrance of an ambassador from Sweden, they intend to fight for the 
precedence. Our king, 1 heard, ordered that no Knglishman should meddle in the 
business. In Cheapside I hear that the Spanish hath got the best of it, and killed 
three of the French coach-horses and several men, and is gone through the city 
next to our king^s coach, at which it is strange to see how all the city did rejoice. 
And indeed we do naturally all love the Spanish and hate the French. I saw the 
Spanish coach go by, with fifty drawn swords at least to guard it^ and our soldiers 
shouting for joy.' '—i. ne, II9. 
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monarch professed himself desirous of showing to the States and to 
Europe the moderation of his views», and assured his allies that they could 
not be more concerned to see the sword returned to its sheath than him- 
self. His proposals, as the condition of a settlement, were, that Spain 
should resign its claims to the Franche-ComU^, the Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, Cambray, and the Cambresis, together with Charleroi, Tour- 
nay, Douay, Acre, St. Omer, Bergues, and Fumes, and that the 
crown of Spain should consent to recognise the independence of 
Portugal. In reply, it was stated, that a proposal wholly to relin- 
quish their possessions in the Netherlands could hardly have been 
more unacceptable to the Spanish government than such terms ; and the 
party in Holland opposed to the French interest joined in reprobating 
such conditions as extravagant and unjust. It was, however, at length 
proposed by De Witt and his friends, that Louis should retain all the places 
mentioned, with the exception of Charleroi, Tournay, and the Duchy of 
Luxemburg, Charleroi being dismantled, and Tournay, the Luxemburg, 
and all other places seized by the French being restored to Spain. It was 
also proposed, ara matter of secret treaty between the States and Louis, 
that, should the king of Spain die without issue, the territories belonging ' 
to that power in the Netherlands should be declared independent, and 
become separate republics. Louis consented to these proposals, only 
substituting the surrender of the Franche-Comtt^, on his part, in the 
place of the Duchy of Luxemburg ; and spoke largely of these conces- 
sions, made at a moment when he was not only in a condition to 
defend his acquisitions^ but to make large additions to them, as his best 
refutation of the common talk, which accused him of being governed by 
unprincipled ambition and of aiming at universal monarchy. In or- 
der that the Spanish court might have time to deliberate on the choice 
thus submitted to it, Louis declared himself willing to suspend hostilities 
for three or six months, as might be preferred *. 

These proceedings belong to the autumn of 1667 ; and in the spring 
of the year preceding, Charles had entered into his first Secret treaty 
secret treaty with Louis, the object of which, on the part chw3and 
of Louis, was to secure the neutrality of England during Loui«, April 
his meditated attack on the possessions of Spain; and on ^4, 1666. 
the part of Charles, to recover the islands in the West Indies which 
had been seized by the French. This treaty was duly signed by both 
parties. It pledged the king of England to abstain from all acts of hos- 
tility against France for twelve months, and it bound Louis to restore to 
the English monarch the places stipulated, under the form of a public 
treaty, embracing as much of the secret treaty as might be necessary 

♦ B'Estrades, iii. 268—477. (Euvres de Loui» XIV. ii. 334—344—566. 
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fyt that purpose *. But the victories of Louis in the fbllowiug summer 
turned the popular feeling strongly against France; and, however 
desirous Charles may have heen of adhering to the articles of the 
treaty, such a course was hardly within his power. The recent peace, 
indeed, had covered the government with disgrace, and exhausted the 
exchequer; but to place some check on the arms of France was 
deemed so important, that, for the sake of that object, men were pre- 
pared to forget much of the past, and to make considerable sacrifices for 
the "future. 

Sir William Temple was deputed to act for that purpose in connexion 
with the United Provinces. It was at once manifest, that nothing short 
of serious reverses in an open war would suffice to bring the French mo- 
narch to a compliance with terms materially different from those which 
he had already proposed. It was deemed possible, however, to place a 
strong check upon his ambition at that point, «and interest, on the part 
both of the United Provinces and of En^and, disposed them to an im- 
mediate and vigorous adoption of such a course. Within five days after 
the arrival of the English ambassador at the Hague, a treaty called the 
Triple League was concluded between England, Holland, and Sweden ; 
the object of which was to compel Louis to abide by the condi- 
tions of peace to which he had assented, and to persuade, or compel, 
the court of Madrid to accept of those conditions .t* 

Two secret treaties, also, arose out of the war in the Netherlands. 
By one of these the allies bound themselves to declare war against 
France, and to oblige the French king to withdraw entirely from the 
Spanish Netherlands, in case of his refusing to conclude a peace on the 
proposed terms t* The other embraced a compact between the Emperor 
Leopold and Louis, since known by the name of " The Eventual Treaty,*' 
according to which, should the sickly child who had succeeded to the 
throne of Spain be removed by death, a partition was to be made of the 
whole territory subject to the Spanish crown between the two great 
powers of the Continent, Austria and France, the present possessions 
of the latter power in the Netherlands being conceded to it as a part of 
its share §. 

Spain still shrunk from the humiliating conditions prescribed by 
Treaty of Aix- France, but, deserted in this manner by Austria, and in- 
A"^M2l^\^firft ^*P*^^® °^ prevailing on the members of the Triple Leagiie 
**" ' to unite in demanding more favourable terms, nothing was 

left to her choice except to say whether Franche-Comtt^ or the Luxem- 
burg should be the province surrendered, with the other places, to the 
Invader. Its decision in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which was the 

• Ibid. ii. 266—286—289, v. 399—406. 
t Temple's Workt, ii. 46—77. edit. 1750. J D'Kstradej; ii. 77—80. 

§ (Euvres de Louis, vi. 402. 
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DiaiD result of the Triple League, was to part with Frauche-Comt^j, chiefly, 
it is supposed, for the purpose of rendering the Dutch inore jealous of the 
power of France, by giving it possession of places of strength on the 
very border of their territory. But, if the pride of Spain was wounded 
by the matter of this treaty, that of Louis was hardly less offended by 
•the manner in which it was brought to its issue. It had been hi» wish 
that peace on these terms should appear as though proceeding from his 
royal condescension and 'favour, not as a matter dictated, in great part, 
by the threatening attitude which the two great maritime powers of Eu- 
rope had assumed. It was in this view, principally, that the Triple 
League was entitled to'the high praise bestowed on it by the friends of 
liberty in England and elsewhere *. 

Few men could have been less worthy of confidence tjian the duke of 
Buckingham, who was at the head of the English cabinet 
during these proceedings ; nor were the persons who acted ^® ^'n«try. 
under him capable of imparting much strength to his administration. 
The feebleness which had characterized the conduct of Monk in general 
affairs, since the Restoration, increased rather than diminished with his 
years. Bridgman, the lord-keeper, had not acquired reputation of any 
kind. Arlington, though able and industrious, could act only with 
moderate effect, from being, as we have before observed, a sus- 
pected Catholic. His voice was rarely heard in parliament, though, 
on some important occasions, he gave proof of considlsrable skill and 
power as a speaker. The enmity which always subsisted between him 
and Buckingham exposed him to the malignant wit of that bad man, 
one effect of which, it is supposed, was, to prevent his talents from being 
fully appreciated even among those who possessed the best opportunities 
of judging concerning them. Sir William Coventry, who acted with 
•Lord Ashley and Sir Thomas Clifford, as a commissioner of the trea- 
sury, was a wiser and better man than any of his colleagues, but was 
always in danger of seeing his plans thwarted by the prejudice or thought- 
lessness of the king, to whom he could never make himself acceptable. 
Sir William Temple, who acquitted himself with so much honour in 
negotiating the Triple League, was a statesman whose cautious policy 
saved him from incurring any share in the odium which fell so com- 
monly on the public men of his time. Much of his felicity in this re* 
spect should, no doubt, be ascribed to his superior intelligence and vir- 
tue, but much also to a habit of mind, which not only made him aware 

* Temple's Works, ii. 82—120. D'Estrades, iii. 578—625. « On the nine- 
teenth of February, Sir Robert Southwell arrived from {iisbon, with the grateful 
news, that Spain^ so many ways distressed, had been at last obliged to treat with 
Portugal, king to king, under the mediation of the earl of Sandwich, whereby the 
independence of that kingdom is established." Ralph, i. 169, where the terms of 
the treaty are given. This writer adds, that Portugal was mainly indebted to some 
veteran English troops, who had served under Cromwell, for her frequent triumphs 
over the greatest force that Spain could direct against her, 

2x2 
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of danger in ito most distant appToaches, but disposed him to be very 
careful in avoiding it. His best qualities were all in much nearer alli- 
ance with prudence than with magnanimity. He would have been the 
last man of his age to attempt the office of pilot in fuul weather. His 
name is confined to questions of foreign policy, and, in them, occurs 
only at intervals. ^ 

Men who govern purely for the sake of power, and not under the in- 
_, , fluence of principle, will generally shape their course 

^' to the wave which promises to bear them onward. Hence 
bad men sometimes become the patrons of good measures. As the po- 
pular current set in with much violence against France, the new cabinet 
resolved to fall in with it; and the course adopted by the* king and his 
advisers, from policy, was approved by Temple from higher motives. 
But the persons in this *^ Cabal,*' as the new ministry was called, who 
exercised the greatest influence over the king, and could neutralize the 
plans of their colleagues almost at pleasure, were the least estimable 
and trustworthy of the parties which it included. 

It should be observed, also, that the sense of weakness, and the de- 
sire of making friends, which disposed the new administration to consult 
the popular feeling in their foreign policy, influenced the complexion, in 
some respects, of their domestic government, though not with the same 
degree of success. At the adjournment which preceded the admission 
of the duke and his friends to office, the king gave his assent to a bill 
which confirmed the right of the commons to inspect the public ac- 
counts. Subsequently, some old republicans, who had been committed 
to prison on grounds of questionable legality, were released ; and the 
government made no secret of aiming to conciliate the men of all politi- 
cal parties by the moderation and equity of its proceedings. It was an- 
nounced also, in the Gazette, that, in order to the better administration 
of affiurs, a new " constitution" had been given to the cabinet, by which 
its members were divided into four committees, embracing, between them, 
foreign affairs, the business of the admiralty, matters of trade, and the 
redress of grievances, the deliberations of the whole council being con- 
fined to such matters as were brought before it by these several depart- 
ments. Conferendes also took place, and measures were in part adopted, 
with a view to meet the complaints of the presby terians and the indepen- 
dents, by granting to the latter a toleration, and opening a way by which 
the more moderate among the former might be admitted into the esta- 
blished church*. 

But when the parliament assembled, the temper manifested in the 

Parliament. ^^^^' ^ou&e, in consequence of these proceedings, was 

not of the kind expected by the government. On the tenth of 

♦ Ralph, i. 169, I7(K 
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February, 1668, the two houses met to hear the king's speech, aud to be 
made acquainted with the intended measures of the session. Charles 
apprised them of the formation of the Triple League, which had taken 
place only a few weeks before ; and having touched on the necessity of 
making some vigorous preparations in order that the new alliance 
might be rendered effective, concluded by saying, " And for the 
settlement of a firmer peace, as well at home as abroad, one thing more 
I hold myself obliged to recommend to you at this present, which is, 
that you would seriously think of some course to beget a better union 
and composure in the minds of my protestant subjects, in matters of 
religion, whereby they may be induced not only to submit quietly to the 
government, but also faithfully give their assistance to the support of it." 
Distrust and disunion had pervaded the parliament, particularly the 
lower house, during the last two years. The commons were agreed, in 
some sort, about the proceedings which crushed the late chancellor ; but 
in all other respects scarcely a man appeared to be capable of reposing 
confidence in any portion of hia colleagues. Faction itself had ceased 
to supply its modicum of concord ; and all proposals were viewed with 
misgiving because it was not possible that they should originate in any 
quarter free from suspicion. 

But this attempt of the ministry to restore union and stability to the 
parliament and the nation, by extending a greater measure 
of regard to the claims of all parties, especially to the ^t«>ntole- 
protestant nonconformists (for in this scheme there was no 
allusion to the catholics) became at once a rallying point to the into- 
lerant; so that a species of union, similar to that which had marked 
the prosecution of Clarendon was now displayed against the govern- 
ment for the purpose of upholding the penal laws against dissenters. 
It was alleged that the different sects were confidently expecting a bill of 
comprehension and toleration ; that with this prospect they had become 
greatly elated, and presumed to assemble in considerable numbers in 
various parts of the kingdom. It was in consequence resolved, that such 
members of the house as were of the privy council should immediately 
approach his majesty with a humble petition, praying *' that he would 
issue out his proclamation for enforcing the laws against conventicles." 
This address did not prevent a debate of several days on the subject to 
which it referred; but the majority in favour of enforcing the laws 
against conventicles more vigorously, in the place of rescinding or soft- 
ening them, proved to be one hundred and forty-four, to seventy-eight*. 

* The discnssion on this subject affords some indication of the spirit of the times. 
Colonel Sandys " never knew a toleration without an army to keep all quiet." Sir S. 
Littleton replied, that the king of Poland granted the most extensive toleration in 
the world, and yet needed no army except in time of war : he also added, that the 
unauthorised impositions of the clergy had occasioned nearly all the disorders in Eng- 
lish history since the accession of Elizabeth. Sir Humphrey Winch considered 
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Even the Triple League obtained but little favour, in consequence 
of being connected with measures which exposed its authors to so 
much suspicion and resentment. Instead of voting the required sup- 
ply, the house occupied itself with a series of inquiries concerning 
the miscarriages in the late war. Exposure was the only punish- 
ment incurred by any delinquent, but in that penalty many were 
involved. Toward the end of February the sum of 310,000/. was 
voted in aid of the goveniment; but though Charles urged with 
much importunity that the money should be furnished to him 
speedily, and went so far as to propose that it should be collected 
and expended under the direction of commissioners chosen by the 
house, it was not until nearly three months after the opening of the 
session, that the intolerant party in the commons could be brought 
td liame the sources from which the promised supply should be derived, 
and then it was dope as the price of being allowed to give additional 
severity to the laws against liberty of conscience*. Neither Charles 
hor Buckingham had found much to gratify them in the proceed- 
ings of this session, and after the eighth of May the two 
^''^**™®?' houses were adjounied or prorogued from time to time 
until the nineteenth of October in the following year. 

But though discouraged by the temper of the parliament, the minister 

did not despair of being able to meet the difficulties of his 

Conduct of position. During the long adjournment which followed< 
Buckingham, f .,,11/. • . 1 ,. 

he revised the whole system of receipts and expenditure 

with great care, and by acting upon a rigid plan of retrenchment, 
wherever it was possible, he endeavoured to bring the latter more within 
the compass of the formerf. At the same time, he further employed 
himself in removing all persons from office whom he suspected of dis- 
affection to his ascendency. Among those dismissed through his influ- 

an army and toleration equally dangerous, and would have neither. Mr. Ratcliffe 
wished the Act of Uniformity revised, and ** the assent and consent" reconsidered 
by a conference of episcopalians and presbyterians. Sir Charles Wheeler '' has 
great kindness to the presbyterians, as they were assistant in their prayers and en- 
deavours for the restoration of his majesty. But as for the independents, they were 
anabaptists, arians, socinians, many of them not christians." Sir John Birkenhead 
exclaimed, " In Judaism, paganism, mahometanism, and Christianity, in none of 
these is a toleration suffered. Must their mother, the Church of England, bow to 
a few novices ?" Sir Philip Warwick had a method of settling this question equally 
summary. « If I prove," said the knight, " that no man need scruple anything in 
the church, why should he be further indulged ?" Pari. Hist. iv. 404 — 422. 

* *' Is it not for nought,*' says Ralph, ** that the words church and state are so 
ofted coupled together \ and that the first has so insolently usurped the precedency 
of the last.^" i. 170. Charles never filled a position entitling him to so 
much of the respect and confidence of his subjects as At this moment. '^ But 
the mercy shpwn to the dissenters, and the favour shown to the friends of liberty,' 
spoiled alL He met with the worst usage when he deserved the best ; and the 
champions for the prerogative preposterously glory in an opposition to the crown, 
because inspired by the fathers of the church." Ibid, ' ParL Hist. iv. 404^-422. 

t See the fruit of his labour iu this way in Ralph, i. 176—179. 
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ence or intrigae, were some of the best men in the service of the country 
— ^particularly sir William Coventry, who was compelled to resign his 
place as commissioner of the treasury ; and the duke of Ormond, who, 
after repelling slander upon slander, was, at length, deprived of his 
office as lord-Heutenant of Ireland. Even the duke of York, inasmuch 
as the decency of his manners, and the sort of integrity by- which he 
was distinguished, rendered him the natural enemy of such a minister, 
did not wholly escape the consequences of incurring his displeasure. 
But the impression produced on the king by the insinuations directed 
against his illiistrious relative was slight and of short continuance. 
Charles felt the tie of consanguinity as he felt no other ; and Bucking- 
ham became aware, after a while, that an attempt to sow discord be- 
tween the royal brothers was much more hazardous than to intrigue 
against the most virtuous statesman, possessing no such hold on the 
sympathy of the monarch. 

The supply of the last session had been voted in prospect of a war, 
but came into the hands of the kins when all Ground for ^ 
that expectation had passed away. Charles may have treaty between 
congratulated himself on his good fortune in this respect!, Charles and 
but his necessities soon returned ; and the thought of again °^*^' 
meeting the two houses was in no way agreeable either to himself or to Buck- 
ingham. In this state of his affairs the king was often obliged to question 
himself as to what was best to be done. At such moments his thoughts 
turned towards France, as the only foreign power on which he could pos- 
sibly exercise dependence. Louis had offered to render him pecuniary 
assistance some years before, and since then had entered into the secret 
treaty with him of which mention has been made. It is true that, sub- 
sequent to the first of those periods, Louis had been a party to the Dutch 
war ; and since the second, Charles had been a party to the Triple League. 
But it was not difficult to make it appear that reasons of state had ren- 
dered some inconsistency of this sort unavoidable on both sides. It was 
accordingly resolved by the English monarch, in connexion with such 
of his advisers as might be trusted in so weighty a matter, that means 
should be employed to ascertain the present disposition of the king of 
France on the question of some secret treaty with the king of England, 
which might be made to work for their mutual advantage. The only 
formidable rival of either was the Dutch, and both were agreed in their 
cordial hatred of that people. 

As the negotiations which originated in these circumstances advanced 
towards maturity, religion, real or pretended, became a marked ingre- 
dient in them. The duke of York was already a catholic, principally, 
it is said, from reading parts of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity and 
Doctor Heylins History of the Reformation. He knew also that the 
king had held conferenceson that subject with lord Arundel of Wardoiu-, 
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lofd Arlington, and sir Thomas Clifford,' in ^rliich he had expressed him- 
self deeply anxious to be free from the constraint 4o which his present 
condition obliged him, and to do whatever might be in his power 
toward the advancement of the catholic religion in his dominions. At 
a meeting of all the parties above named, which took place in the duke's 
closet on the twenty- fifth of January, 1669, Charles *' declared his mind 
to them in the matter of religion, and repeated what he had newly said 
before to the duke — how uneasy it was to him not to profess the faith he 
believed, and that he had called them together to have their advice about 
the methods fittest to be taken for the settling of the catholic religion in 
his kingdoms, and to consider of the time most proper to declare himself, 
telling them withal that no time ought to be lost : that he was to expect 
to meet with many and great difficulties in bringing it about, and that 
he chose rather to undertake it now, when he and his brother were in 
their full strength and able to undergo any fatigue, than to delay it until 
they were grown older, and less fit to go through with so great a design. 
This he spoke with great earnestness, and even with tears in his 
eyes *." 

At the close of this protracted conference, it was agreed that the king's 
avowal of his conversion to the catholic religion, and the attempt to 
re-establish that faith in these kingdoms, should be made in connexion 
with France, that being the only power from which the requisite aid 
could be expected. More than twelve months, however, were occupied 
in adjusting the matters embraced in this treaty, before it was brought to 
its conclusion. When signed, it required the king of England to pro- 
fess himself a catholic at such time as should be deemed by him expe- 
dient, and that he should then prepare himself to join the French king, 
whenever required by him, in making war upon the Dutch. It pro- 
vided that the sum of 200,000/. yearly should be secured to the king of 
England, in quarterly payments ; to aid him in suppressing insurrection ; 
in otherwise accomplishing the proposed changes, consequent on the 
avowal of his conversion ; and in carrying on the war. It bound both 
monarchs to abide by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; to abstain from any 
separate negotiation for peace ; and to maintain the recent treaty of com- 
merce between the two kingdoms. Charles was further pledged to aid 
his most christian majesty in prosecuting any claim on the monarchy of 
Spain that might devolve to him from his connexion by marriage with the 
royal family of that kingdom ; to render a specified amount of assistance 
in the intended war with Holland ; and, whatever success might attend 
that enterprise, to be content that certain provisions should be made for 
the prince of Orange, and that Sluys, Walcheren, and the island of Cad- 
sand, should fall to his share f* 

* James's Memoirs, i. 440 — 442. 

I See the account of this treaty in James's Memoirs, i. 442, 443, and the original 
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fiuf, anxious as Charles is said to have been to publish his conver- 
sion, he proved fertile in expedients for delaying to do so. He insisted 
that the proposed war with Holland should be postponed until the 
effect of his proceedings at home on the subject of religion should be 
in some degree ascertained. Nothing could be more acceptable than 
the money which came, time after time, from France ; but month after 
month, and even year after year passed, and one excuse succeeded to 
another, until the summer of 1672 arrived, when Charles found himself 
committed, almost without his concurrence, to the long meditated war 
with the Dutch. To obtain this kind of assistance from England was 
the only point about which Louis had ever been concerned when en- 
gaging in this secret treaty ; and he had accordingly done every thing 
in his power to dissuade Charles from declaring himself a catholic, and 
hazarding the tranquillity of his dominions, until the intended war with 
the States should be brought to its close. Having at length succeeded 
in this particular, he left the articles of the treaty relating to ecclesias- 
tical matters to be either forgotten, or acted upon as might appear best 
to the king of England. 

No one of the persons privy to this memorable proceeding entered 
into it with so much earnestness and sanguine expectation as the duke 
of York. Charles, there is reason to believe, was a dissembler, at least 
in great part, through every stage of the affair. He was, probably, 
more a catholic than anything else, but appears to have talked of 
religious scruples mainly for the purpose of imposing upon the persons 
with whom he acted, and whose assistance in this form was deemed 
necessary to his obtaining the pecuniary aid from France which he so 
much needed. To that aid he was entitled by the treaty from the time 
of its ratification ; and the article which provided that the announcement 
of his change of faith should precede the declaration of war, and which 
left the time of that announcement to his own discretion, placed the 
whole treaty at his disposal*. Hence, his religious scruples were made 
subservient to his need, by being pleaded in excuse of delay. But the 
true secret of the whole proceeding is obvious. Charles esteemed it less 
degrading, and much less troublesome, to become the pensioner of a fo- 
reign prince, than to be obliged to regulate his conduct in Jthe manner ne- 
cessary to give him a place in the affection and confidence of. his subjects. 

document from the Clifford family papers in Lingard, xii. 354—367, Dalrymple's 
Memoirs, ii. 1 — 68. 

* To dissuade the king from availing himself of that article, and to commence 
with the war, was the object of Louis in sending the unfortunate duchess of Orleans, 
Charles's sister, to pay her visit to him at Dover. The compiler of James's Memoirs 
represents the duchess as using her influence over her brother on that point 
with success. But if the king acknowledged any change of mind, it must have 
been of short continuance, for within a week from the arrival of the duchess at 
Dover, the treaty was signed by the contracting parties in its original shape. 
Palrymple, ii. 80'84« 
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Charles, in his conferences with the leading non-conformists, pro- 
fessed to deplore the bigotry of the commons, and still spoke of looking 
forward to a bill of comprehension and toleration in their favour. But 
all men saw that money was the king's great want, and that it was in 
vain for him to expect assistance of that nature from the parliament, 
except on condition of his becoming its tool in the work of religious per- 
secution. Hence the proceedings of the last two sessions, which put an 
end, for the greater part, to the state of comparative freedom described 
in the above passage. Still the dissenter, though he could not at pre- 
sent count on more than a third of the lower house as friendly to his 
claims, was becoming a person of more weight in the state of society 
every day. The vexation and tyranny which attended the execution o£ 
the penal laws placed the sympathy of multitudes on the side of the 
suflFerers'; while, in other quarters, similar effects were produced by the 
ability of those who appeared as their defenders against the attacks 
of every description daily made upon them from the press. Had the 
bill of comprehension and toleration, agreed upon by the deputies from 
the court, the presbyterians, and the independents, been approved, it would 
have secured to the latter sect the great object pf their solicitude ; and 
among the presbyterians, according to Baxter, there were at least four- 
teen hundred ministers who would have been found willing to conform ♦. 
But the fond hopes thus raised were soon blighted, and the penal laws, 
in the place of being repealed, were made more severe, and enforced 
with greater rigour. 

The most conspicuous person among the adversaries of the nonconform- 
ists was Samuel Parker, the son of a puritan, and a man who rose from a 
menial station in Oxford to be bishop of that city.t This work was intitled 

curring so frequently in the early proceedings of this parliament, the conformist 
clergy do not appear to have been the object of much esteem in any quarter. At the 
close of 1663, Pepys writes, " M. Blackburne told me how highly the present clergy 
carry themselves everywhere, so as that they are hated and laughed at by every 
body. And I am convinced, in my judgment, not only from his discourse, but ray 
thoughts in general, that the present clergy will never heartily go down with the 
generality of the commons of England ; they have been so used to liberty and free- 
dom, and are so-acquainted with the pride and debauchery of the present clergy. 
He did give me many stories of the affronts which the clergy receive in all places of 
England, from the gentry, and ordinary persons of the parish." ii. l](i, II7. 

* ** How joyfully woidd fourteen hundred, at least, of the now conformable mi- 
nisters of England have yielded to those terms, if they could have got them ; but 
alas ! all this labour was lost, for the prelates and prelatists so far prevailed, that, as 
soon as ever the parliament met, they prevented all talk or motion of suchathing.^' 
Life and Times, part iii. 22 — 36. These pages give an account of the changes in 
the liturgy agreed upon by the court and the presbyterians, with a view to the pro- 
posed comprehension. 

f ** Many books were written to expose the presbyterians, as men of false no- 
tions in religion, which led to anti-monarchy, and which would soon carry them 
into a dissolution of morals. The most virulent of all that wrote against the sects 
was Parker, who was afterwards made bishop of Oxford by king James, who was 
full of satirical vivacity, and was considerably learned, but was a man of no judg- 
ment, and, as to religion, rather impious.'* Burnet, i. 641. 
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^' A Discourse of Ecclesiastical Polity." Its object was to demonstrate 
the fallacy of all pleas for religious liberty, and to vindicate the authority 
of the magistrate as extended over the conscience, with regard to all mat- 
ters of external religion. In its substance, the book described the non- 
conformists as being of necessity the enemies of all socis^l order, while 
the great conservative principle of the state was to be found in the 
doctrine of passive obe^ence, understood in its utmost latitude. The 
author flattered himself that his publication was unanswerable, and 
Sheldon, the primate, appears to have been of the same judgment. But, 
not to mention other opponents, this unfortunate production had to 
encounter the learning of doctor Owen, and the wit of Andrew Marvel. 
The reply to the" Ecclesiastical Polity" by the first of these writers pro- 
cured him much applause from the non-conformists and their friends, 
and called forth the most abusive language from his opponent. He was 
denounced as a " son of Belial," as a viper so swollen with venom *' that 
he must spit his poison or burst," and no man could do better service to 
the community thaa in " breaking down his interest and reputation*." 
But even such expressions are moderate compared with those which 
proceeded from the same quarter when Marvel published his "Re- 
hearsal Transposed," a book which, by the force of its satirical humour, 
turned the laugh of the court, and of the nation, against the polemic and 
his admirers. But the ignorance and prejudice which characterised the 
measures of parliament, and the temper of a large portion of the people 
on the subject of religious differences, were not to be speedily discom- 
fited by any display of wit or argument t* 

The king's principal advisers at this time were Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham,Ashley (Shaftesbury), and Lauderdale. These ^^ , 

persons formed the administration since sufficiently known 
under the name of the " cabal "^ ministry. That term had been applied 
to the cabinet generally as it was constituted immediately after the fall 
of Clarendon ; but was given at this time to the sort of secret committee 
above-named, because formed by the initials of the parties included in 

"* Owen ihrew the substance of his opponents* discourse Into the form of a royal 
decree, the preamble of which, derived, in it» language as w^U as its doctrine, from 
the •' Kcdesiastical Polity," reads as follows : — ** Whereas we have an universal 
and absolute power over the consciences of all subjects, in things pertaining to the 
worship of God ; so that, if we please, we can introduce new duties never yet heard 
of, in the most important parts of religion, so that, in our judgment, it doth not 
countenance vice, or disgrace the Deity ; and whereas this power is naturally inhe- 
rent in us, not given or granted to us by Jesus Christ, but belonged to us, or our 
predecessors, before even he was born ; and this being such that we ourselves, if we . 
would, might exercise the special affairs and duties of religion in our own persons, ' 
though we are pleased to transfer such exercise to others ; and whereas all our pre- 
8criptions> impositions, and injunctions, on these things, do immediately affect and 
bind the conscience of our subjects, because they are ours, whether they be right or 
wrong, true or false, we do accordingly enact and ordain, &c. &c.*' ii* 113. 

t " The author of the Rehearsal Transposed had all the men of wit (or, as the 
French phrase it, all the laugher*) on his side.** Burnet, i. 450, 451. 
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it. Clifford and Arlington were catholics. Clifford was a persDii of 
much holdness, promptitude, and energy ; hut of ** a rough, amhitious 
nature/' and if capahle of kindness to his friends, could hetray even the 
• hest of them, when his own interest appeared to recommend the adoption 
of such a policy. He was a chief adviser in the worst measures adopted 
hy the cahal. His rashness seemed at times to exceed that of Shaftes- 
hury himself, and was the more dangerous, as heing usually allied, in his 
case, with some caution and steadiness of conduct in prosecuting his 
plans when chosen. By his temper and example, Arlington was forced 
into courses on which his timidity would not have allowed him to enter 
alone. So earnest and unscrupulous had heen his efibrts to acquire and 
retain power, that his resignation of office a little hefore his death, on a 
plea of conscience, surprised every one, and the effect of the still myste- 
rious necessity which governed his conduct at that crisis, was to make, 
his few remaining days a hurden, and his death premature. The ahility 
which he displayed in the house of commons recommended him to 
Arlington, who hecame his chief patron, hut lived to find himself sup- 
planted hy treachery, in the place of heing repaid by gratitude *. Arling- 
ton, unlike his proteg^, was a person of polished address, and greatly 
deficient in courage ; hut was as little influenced hy principle of any ^ 
kind, when his object was to obtain or preserve the favour of the 
crown. Of Buckingham and Ashley (Shaftesbury) we have spoken be- 
fore. Lauderdale had been parliamentarian and covenanter, and to the 
last professed himself a presbyterian. But his great object was the 
approbation of the king, and for that end he had shown himself willing 
to execute the most arbitrary, inconsistent, and cruel measures. 

We have seen that Arlington and Clifford were parties to the secret 
treaty between Louis and Charles. That treaty was signed 
Stwlen'***^ in May, 1610, but could not of course be acted upon, so far 
church and as it related to a war with the United Provinces, except on 
state. the ground of another that might be inade public. It was 

accordingly arranged between the two monarchs, that Buckingham, 
Shaftesbury, and Lauderdale should be employed in negotiating a public 
treaty, the counterpart in nearly every respect of the secret one, with the 
exception of the articles relating to the alleged conversion of the JEng- 
lish monarch, and his intended measures with regard to the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of his dominions. Buckingham was sept to Paris on this 
subject in the summer of 1670, and after having laboured to overcome 
the affected delays, now of the onp monarch, and now of the other he 

* Evelyn, ii. 386—390. The duke of York urged the king to bestow the office 
of treasurer on Clifford ; and though his royal highness states that the conduct of 
the treasurer in refusing to take the test oath was purely his own act, it is probable 
that it resulted from his finding himself bound to the duke by ties that could not 
safely be broken. 
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was allowed to bring a treaty of the nature jde9cribed to its conclusion in 
the January of the following year. Those who v^re in the secret smiled 
apart, when the duke returned full of boasting as to the effect of his 
diplomatic efforts*. 

While Buckingham was thus employed, the parliament assembled 
according to adjournment. The lord-keeper in bis speech Parliament 
apprised the two houses of the great armaments which the Oct. 24, ^670. 
king of France and the United Provinces had been for some time en- 
gaged in fitting out, and dwelt much on the necessity of similar prepa- 
rations on the part of England, as the only adequate precaution against 
possible danger. The sum required to place the English navy in the 
condition demanded by this aspect of affairs was fixed at 800,000/. 
Fifly men of war were said to be necessary as a. disposable fleet; the 
exact force which Charles had promised in the secret treaty. Mention 
was also made of a treaty as pending between France and England, but 
it was adverted to as relating to commerce only. It was agreed that the 
sum namied by the lord-keeper should be raised — partly in the form of 
subsidies on real and personal estates, partly in the way of excise, and 
partly as a duty for a certain time on law proceedings. The parliament 
then adjourned until the following January!* 

In course of the debate concerning the supply voted in the form men- 
tioned, it was proposed that all persons visiting theatres should Agsanl t udo 
be made to pay a graduated tax, according to the accommo- sir John Co- 
datjon of which they avaikd themselves. The courtiers op- sentry. 
posed the motion, and one of them did so on the ground that players were 
*' the king's servants, and part of his pleasures." Sir John Coventry ex- 
pressed a wish to know " whether his majesty's pleasures lay among the 
men players or the women." This speech gave great offence at court. 
With the concurrence of the king, and against the strong remonstrance 
of the duke of York, a party, consisting of thirteen soldiers belonging to 
the regiment of the duke of Monmouth, and acting under the direction 
of sir Thomas Sandys, their lieutenant, waylaid the offender on the night 
of adjournment, in the neighbourhood of his lodgings, and having punished 
him with blows, threw him pn the ground, and inflicted a deep wound 
on his nose with a knife. Most of the ruffians escaped, but some of 
their nhmber w<ere recognised, and committed to prison. The king, 
though he affected a tone of indignation, and talked of being much the most 

* Dalrymple, ii. 68 — 80. The prince of Orange paid a visit to his uncles in Eng- 
land while this treaty was in progress. Charles sounded him, with some idea of 
admitting him to a knowledge of the secret treaty, expecting to bind him to it by 
making provision for him in Holland through the agency of France. But the king 
is said to have '' found him so passionate a Dutchman and protestant," that all no- 
tion of that sort was given up. Bid, ^9, 

f Pari. Biit.iv. 456— 4eQ. 
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injured party even now, and spoke of seeking further redress, kx>ked for- 
ward to the close of the recess with some anxiety. The commons were then 
to meet hy adjournment, and would no doubt take up the matter as aji 
insult and an infringement of privilege affecting the whole house. Much 
passionate declamation accordingly ensued, and all business was sus- 
pended until reparation should be made for the dishonour cast upon the 
commons of England. But the king and the government mollified the 
resentment of the more violent by abstaining from interference in behalf 
of the culprits ; and a bill was passed *' to prevent malicious maiming and 
wounding,*' which made such conduct felony, without benefit of clergy. 
This act, from the circumstance of its origin, was known by the name of 
the Coventry act*. 

The principal business of the session, after the passing of that bill, 

relat^ to the manner of raising the supply which had been 
in"the^com^** voted before the Christmas recess. But out of that ques- 
mons concern- tion there arose several others. It was proposed that mem- 
mg absent bers of parliament absenting themselves from their places 

beyond a certain time, without due cause, should be subject 
to the payment of a double subsidy. But it was objected that such a 
clause would be difficult to enforce ; that there were not more than forty 
members out of the five hundred that would be included in it ; and above 
all, as the clause could not -be enforced as part of the bill before the 
house without the sanction of the lords, it would involve a concession 
to the upper house inconsistent with the complete and independent 
power of the house of commons over its own members. The motion 
was accordingly lost by a majority of more than two to one. 

This jealousy of its power on the part of the house of commons became 

still more manifest, when the lords, in compliance with 
resist the lords *^^ petitions of various merchants, made alterations in a 
in altering a bill relating to certain new duties which the commons 
money Diu. proposed to lay on some articles of foreign merchandise. 
The commons objected to these alterations, maintaining that the power 
of the lords on money-bills was simply to receive or reject, and not to 
alter. The lords, in successive conferences, endeavoured to justify what 
they had done, both by reason and precedent. But the commons were 
immoveable, and the effect, as the session approached its close, was the 
loss of the bill to the king, without a settlement of the question which 
it had thus served to bring into discussion.t 

* Pari. Hist. W. 460—470. " They passed a bill of banishment against the 
actors (in this affair) ; and put a clause in it, that it should not be in the king's 
power to pardon them. This gave great advantage to all those that opposed the 
court ; and was often remembered, and much improved, by the anin^ men of this 
time." Burnet, i. 270. 

t Pari. Hist. iv. 470—496. Charles attributed the lo3S of his money-bill to the 
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The dispute, which occasioned this loss to the revenue saved the 
English catholics from the severities of a new law against them, which, 
at the end of the session, had passed the lower house, and nearly reached 
its last stage in the upper. Charles, who had often consented to perse- 
cute the nonconformists, for the sake of the money with which the com- 
mons were ready to supply him only on that condition, now acted on the 
same policy toward the catholics. It is not improbable that the known 
increase of the catholic religion at court had led to many indiscreet ' 
manifestations of it elsewhere. It is certain, so loud was the cry 
now raised against them, that Charles, though by private profession a 
catholic, and ^bound by treaty soon to declare himself as such, was 
induced to issue a proclamation, in which he described himself as " much 
content" with the zeal displayed by the two houses on this subject ; and 
declared that, *' as he had always adhered to the true established religion, 
against all temptations whatsoever, so he would still employ his utmost 
care and zeal in the maintenance and defence of it." The parliament 
was prorogued on the twenty-second of April, 1671, and was not suflfered 
to meet again until February, 1673*. 

The ascendency of the cabal ministry extended from 1667 to 1673, 
and may be said to have divided itself into three periods, xhe ascend- 
During the first, the measures were far better than the ency of the 
men, though the motives in which they originated were ^ * divWei^U- 
no doubt much more those of policy than of principle, self into three 
The formation of the Triple League; the attempts made to pe"<x*8- 
introduce more order and economy into the government, and to extend re- 
lief to the nonconformists, were their good works during that period. But 
from 1669 to 1671, their great occupation was in negociating and protract- 
ing the secret treaty with France, which was, in fact, an infamous 
conspiracy, aiming at nothing less than the overthrow of the protestant 
religion, and of the liberties of Europe. During the next two years, the 
members of this wretched fraternity continued to descend in infamy, and 
involved themselves in greater difficulty at every step. 

It was manifest by this time, that it would not be possible much 
longer to defer attempting to fulfil the provisions of the treaty with 
France ; but it was equally certain that the English parliament was in 
no temper to concur with such a treaty. The large supply of the last 
session had been voted in support of the Triple League ; and nothing was 
further from the thoughts of the two houses, than contributing to a war 
against the United Provinces, in conjunction withFrancef. Heuce the 

meddling of Buckingham. The king appears to have been in ill-humonr with 
Buckingham, Lauderdale, and Shaftesbury at this moment. Dalrymple, ii. 87, 88. 

* Pari. Hist. iv. 476—480. 

t The duke of York made no secret at this* time, in certain connexions,* of 
hj8^ with to place the whole power of the English parliament in abeyance, 
^is appears in the following communication made to Lonis by Mons. Col- 
bert, dated June, 1671. ** I found the duke of York in the same sentiments 
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great difficulty of the government was, to find the meafts necessary to sup- 
port iteelf in the course of poUcy to which it was pledged, without looking 
to the house of commons. The treasurer's steff, which had been for some 
time in commission, was oflfered to any man who should devise some 
expedient for meeting this exigency. The expedient suggested by 
Shaftesbury, and recommended to the king by Clifford, was, that the 
exchequer should be closed for twelve months, which would place about 
1.300,000/. of public money at the service of the government. The king 
and the cabal expressed their approval of the measure, and it waa 
then brought by Clifford before the council, where no one was suffered 
to oppose it, unless prepared with another scheme promising as large 
an amount of assistance. This vioktion of the public confidence, which 
was in effect a declaration of national bankruptcy, was 
*^J^chequer accordingly adopted. Claimants, indeed, were told, that 
"** ' they should receive an interest of six per cent* during the 

next twelve months, and be empowered at the close of that interval to 
recall their principal. But many were not in circumstances to afford 
the loan which was thus wrested from them ; and the failures, distrust, 
and suffering, which ensued, soon demonstrated that the injurious conse- 
quences attendant on this unprincipled proceeding would greatly outweigh 
its expected advantages*. 

Of the same character with that measure was the attempt to capture 
the Dutch fleet in its way from the Mediterranean, The 
Duteh mer-^* Triple League, which bound the two powers, was still un- 
chantmeii broken on the part of the United Provinces, and the enter- 
S'aTch ToTal' P^^^® ^^ ^" reality an act of open piracy. It so far failed, 
however, partly through the selfishness of the English 
admiral, sir Robert Holmes, and partly through the skill and bravery of 
his adversary. Van Nesse, that its chief effect was to warn the nations of 
Europe against confiding in the faith of treaties on the part of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, or of his present advisersf. 

This proceeding was a virtual declaration of war, and, with the pro- 
Indulgence ®P^*^* which it placed before him, Charles endeavoured to 
granted to Strengthen his position at home, by extending his protec- 
nonconform- ^^^^ ^q ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^f nonconformists. By this means, 

^ ^ and by means of the wealth, the possessions, and the com- 

with the duke of Buckingham with regard to the meeting of the parliament, hav- 
ing told me of himself, without my entering upon the subject, that, if his advice was 
followed, they would he very cautious of assembling it ; adding, in confidence, that 
affairs are at present here in such a situation as to make him believe that a king 
and a parliament can exist no longer together. That nothing should be any longer 
thought of than to make war upon Holland, as the only means left without having 
recourse to a parliament, to which they ought no longer to have recourse until the 
war and the catholic faith had come to a happy issue, and when they should be in 
a condition to obtain by force what they could not obtain by mildness." Dalrym- 
ple, ii. 80. 

* James's Memoirs, i. 488. Burnet, i. 061. North's^Examen, p. 37. 

f Jameses Memoirs, 1. 456^ 467, 
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mercial advantages* expected to accrue from the wat, the monarcli 
lioped to realise the great ohjects of his secret treaty with Louis. The 
declaration of indulgence issued with this view suspended ail the penal 
laws in force against nonconformists, and granted them the free use of 
separate places of worship. It conferred the same liberty on the catho« 
lies, excepting that their religious exercises were to be confined to private 
houses. There were two considerations* however, which rendered this 
boon of doubtful value. It owed its existence to a dispensing power 
assumed by the crown* and which, of course, supplied a very dangerous 
precedent. It was hardly a secret, moreover, that the benefit intended 
by it was designed ultimately for the catholic much more than the pro- 
testant. It will not, we suppose, be denied that the nonconformists, in 
accepting of liberty through such a channel, were acting in opposition 
to their long recognised principles. But, on the other hand, the con- 
duct of their high-church opponents, in abandoning the dogma of passive 
obedience so soon as their adherence to it became inconvenient to their 
spirit of intolerance, was a change not less striking, and much more 
disreputable. This unnatural position, however, of these rival parties 
could not be of long continuance. 

The document which proclaimed this indulgence was published on 
the fifteenth of March : two days afterwards Charles issued ^^ declared 
his declaration of war. In justification of his proceedings, against the 
he alleged that the Dutch had refused to strike to the Eng- ^^^^^' 
lish flag in the narrow seas ; that his subjects had suffered in various 
ways from the perfidy and monopoly by which the commercial proceed- 
ings of the States were characterised ; that the government of Holland 
had permitted a series of public insults to be cast upon him personally ; 
and that war was thus made indispensable if the honour and welfare of 
himself and his subjects were to be duly protected*. Sweden was pre- 
vailed upon to unite with France and England, and engaged to watch 
the states of Germany, that no assistance might be rendered to the United 
Provinces from that quarter. 

The maintenance of the war by sea rested for the most part with Eng- 
land ; and it was determined that the fleets of England 
and France should meet at St. Helen's, near the Isle of J^i^^^^ 
Wight. But the Dutch fleet, imder the command of De 

* ** No clap of thunder in a fair frosty day coald more astonish the world than 
our declaration of war against Holland in 1672, first by the matter of fact, in fall- 
ing upon the Smyrna fleet, and in consequence of that by formal declaration, in 
which we gave reasons for our quarrel^ while France contented themselves to give 
no other than the glory of that king. The Dutch could never be possessed with a 
helief that we were in earnest, but thought that our unkindness of late would end 
in demands of money. The princes concerned in their safety could not beheve that, 
after having saved Flanders out of the hands of France, we could sufFer Holland to 
fall into the tame danger ; and my lord Arlington told me, at that time, that the 
court of France did not believe it themselves tiU the blow was stnick in the attack 
of the Smyrna fleet, bat then they immediately set out their dedaration." Temple's 
Works, Lteft, 

2 u 2 
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Ruyter, consisting of seventy ships of the line, besides fire-ships, put to 
sea so much before the English and French were in a state of readiness, 
that the Dutch admiral succeeded in placing himself between his ene- 
mies, so as to render their proposed meeting westward, without hazarding 
an engagement, a work of great difficulty. The fleet which sailed from 
the Nore under command of the duke of York did not exceed forty ships 
of the line, beside the usual complement of fire-ships. In attempting to 
join the French, supposed to be on their way from Brest, the duke came 
within sight of the scouts of the enemy, and nothing except the fog which 
came on soon afterwards could have saved him from an engagement on 
terms so unequal. Thus favoured, he continued his course along the 
Channel, passed the enemy without being discovered, and joined the French 
fleet, under command of count d'Estntes, the vice-admiral of France, at 
the place of rendezvous. As the fog dispersed, De Ruyter made bis 
appearance in the Dover roads, about two hours after the duke had been 
seen from the English coast passing in full sail to the westward. Having 
failed to prevent the junction of the enemy, the Dutch commander 
deemed it inexpedient to proceed farther westward, and sailed in the 
direction of Ostend. 

Two days after the meeting at St. Helen's, the combined fleets sailed 
eastward, in hope of being joined, after passing the Straits of Dover, 
by a reinforcement of ships from the Nore, and also of discovering the 
enemy. But the wind being unfavourable, some days elapsed before 
much progress could be made. In the mean time the expected rein- 
forcement arrived, and on the nineteenth of May the Dutch fleet was 
seen in the distance, near its own coast. De Ruyter had chosen his 
position on the leeward side of a huge sand-bank, which, as it lay out of 
the trade-course, was little known to seamen. The duke, that he might 
come upon the enemy with the advantage of the wind, would have run 
his whole force upon the sand, had he not been made sensible of his 
danger by the earl of Sandwich, and by two experienced sailors, who 
confirmed the earPs opinion. This stratagem having failed, the hostile 
fleets tacked repeatedly within gun-shot of each other during that day 
and the next; but De Ruyter, who had the choice of battle at his dis- 
posal, declined an engagement. Nor was this done without reason. In 
courage the Dutch commander had no superior, and in the prompt 
sagacity demanded by his profession was the first man of his age. The 
skill of his movements during the last few weeks, and particularly at 
this moment, in avoiding a battle when so closely pressed by his oppo- 
nents, extorted admiration. But the advances of Louis, with the appa- 
rently overwhelming force under his command, had just now spread 
great alarm through the Provinces, which seemed only to require the 
addition of disaster at sea to become unmanageable and ruinous. It 
was the policy of De Ruyter, accordingly, to preserve his fleet from 
sharing in this feeling of dismay, by keeping it at sea, and at the same 
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time to avoid a general engagement, except with the fair prospect of 
victory *. Hence, in place of accepting the challenge now offered, he 
drew his ships within the protection afforded hy the shallows of the 
neighbouring coast, and cast anchor. When this was done, the duke 
also withdrew, and sailed toward Southwold Bay, to take in water and 
other supplies, which had become necessary in consequence of the 
hurried manner in which the fleet had been equipped. But De Ruyter, 
having learnt from an English collier captured by one of his cruisers, 
that the English and French, confiding in their apparent security, were 
so occupied with taking in ballast and stores, as to be incapable of as- 
suming a good posture of defence, if approached suddenly; and the 
wind being highly favourable, he resolved, though contrary to the ad- 
vice of the majority of the officers, to sail under cover of the night, in 
hope of taking the enemy by surprise at day-break. This resolution 
was kept secret until night-fall, when the whole fleet put to sea. It was 
about two o'clock in the morning, when the sound of guns from a French 
vessel which had fallen in with the scouts of the enemy, announced the 
approach of the Dutch, and, as the morning advanced, the fleet, which 
the evening before had been busy in taking stores at Goree, was seen 
bearing down toward Southwold Bay from the windward. 

The combined fleets placed themselves in order of battle, in the best 
manner which the surprise of the moment admitted, ^^t not/g^^^j^ ^^ 
without considerable disadvantage, many of their ships Southwold 
being prevented, by their position, from engaging until ^^y* May 28. 
several hours after the battle had commenced. The first gun was fired 
about eight o'clock, and, from the onset, the struggle was maintained 
with the greatest fury on both sides. By eleven, the Prince, the ship of 
the English admiral, was so disabled, that the duke was obliged to aban- 
don her, and went on board the St. Michael, a second-rate. Much con- 
fusion now prevailed. The wind had fallen ; smoke enveloped every- 
thing ; and hostile ships were mingled with each other in great disorder. 
The duke, who had been opposed from the beginning to De Ruyter, now 
gained the windward of his opponent, but soon found that he had run 
himself between the squadron of the admiral and that of Amsterdam. 
The carl of Sandwich was opposed to the force under Van Ghent, and 
was pressed by the enemy with much vigour from all points. About 
the middle of the day Van Ghent was slain ; but the earVs ship, the 

* <' The animosities of the parties in Holland, long expressed under the nevr 
constitution and De Witt's ministry, b<^an to flame again on this misfortune of 
the state. The friends of the prince of Orange talked loud and boldly. All men 
expected a sadden change ; the states were in disorder, and irresolute what to do ; 
the troops were without a general, and, which is worse, without heart ; and though 
De Ruyter, by admirable conduct, kept the infection of these evils out of the fleet, 
yet faction, distrust, sedition, and distraction, made such entrances upon the state 
and army, that, when the French troops invaded them, of all the towns and 
fortresses on the German side (held impregnable in all former wars), not one besidfii 
Maestricht made any show of Tcsistance." Temple's Works, i. 380. 
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Royal James, after being much disabled, and when nearly half ber men 
bad been swept away by the raking shot of the enemy, took fire. Many 
of her crew were drowned, and, among the number who thus perished, 
was the gallant earl himself. By this time, three of the duke^s slups, 
not hitherto engaged, came to his assistance, which enabled him to keep 
the Amsterdam squadron in check, and to do much execution on the 
enemy. Still there was no appearance of victory on either side. By 
five o'clock the St. Michael was so much damaged in her masts and rig- 
ging, and had received so many shots between wind and water, as to be 
no longer capable of holding her place in the line. The duke, having 
given orders that she should be taken to the rear, so soon as he should 
succeed in raising his standard on board the London, made his way to- 
ward that ship with some difficulty. The wind now blew a fresh gale, 
and had separated both friends and enemies considerably from each 
other, so that the shaloup in which the duke embarked from the cabin 
window of the St. Michael, though manned by skilful rowers, was beat- 
ing about more than three-quarters of an hour before she reached the 
London. About seven o'clock in the evening De Ruyter drew his several 
squadrons together, and fell to leeward, where the Zealand squadron 
and the French had been partially engaged during the greater part of 
.the day. This movement not only gave James the windward of the 
enemy, but permitted his receiving a reinforcement of five or six able 
ships under command of sir John Jordan. The force now with the 
duke consisted of about thirty ships of the line, beside several fire-ships. 
The remainder of the English fleet had joined the French, as De Ruyter 
had borne down toward them, and were still to the leeward of him. 
'* This," says James, " was the posture of both fleets just after sunset. 
And thus ended this memorable day, in which the Dutch, with all the 
advantage they could desire, of surprise, of wind, of number of ships 
that engaged, were far from victory over the English." The Hollanders 
had lost three ships^; the] English lost the Royal James ; and the scale 
of loss and damage in other respects appears to have been greatest on 
the side of the Dutch. De Ruyter, it will be remembered, was the first 
to draw off from the action. 

The night proved fair, with little wind ; and the same weather conti- 
nued until day-break, when James saw the Dutch about half a league to 
the leeward, but no sign of the ships which had parted from him to join 
the French the evening before. By nine o'clock, however, they were 
discovered, together with the French squadron, still more to the leeward 
than De Ruyter. The duke immediately made sail to join them, and 
though it was necessary he should pass the enemy to do so, no effort was 
made to disturb him in his course. James now summoned a council of 
officers, that the condition of the whole fleet might be ascertained, and 
measures taken accordingly. It appeared that, though the Royal James 
was the only ship lost, several were in no state to continue long at sea. 
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and the ammunition of othen was nearly exbausted. Hence it was re- 
solved that^ the whole fleet should proceed to Sheerness and refit. But 
this resolution was no sooner acted upon, than the Dutch were seen 
turning round and sailing in the same direction, as if in pursuit of a 
fugitive enemy. De Ruyter hoped, by following thus in the wake of his 
opponents, to acquire the credit of having driven them from the open sea. 
But new signals were immediately given by the duke ; several disabled 
ships were sent to the Nore, and the remainder were arranged in order 
of battle. This was not according to the expectation or the hope of De 
Ruyter, who now resumed his course toward the Dutch coast. The two 
fleets pressed closely upon his rear, nor would he have reached harbour 
without the loss of the more damaged portion of his fleet, amounting to 
fifteen or sixteen ships, had not a fog come on at the moment when his 
pursuers were almost in the act of capturing them. The English admi- 
ral then returned to the Nore, ^' hoping to be the first at sea again, as he 
had been the last to keep it *.*' 

These actions at sea took place in May, about two months after 

Charles had published his declaration of war ; and, at the ^ 

Profirross o£ 

same time, Louis entered the Netherlands, with an army of the French 
a hundred and twenty thousand men. For a time the ^^J ^^^^^ 
subjection of the United Provinces seemed inevitable. . **""* 
But they checked the progress of the French monarch, by laying a 
portion of their country under water. The enemy was dispirited by 
the delays thus produced ; and when the skill and courage of the 
young prince of Orange eflected a union between his forces and those 
of his allies in Germany, the French found themselves compelled to 
relinquish their conquests, and with a rapidity almost as sudden as 
that with which they had been acquired. William had not yet passed 
the twenty-second year of his age ; but such were his achievements, 
while opposed to the collected strength of the greatest power in Chris- 
tendom, led on by the most experienced generals of the age. Spain 
and Austria, the ancient enemies of the States, now became their 
allies, while the danger to those provinces proceeded from France and 
England, the powers from which they had derived their chief support 
during the long struggle which ended in the establishment of their inde- 
pendence. The war lingered on nearly two years, when Charles, disap- 
pointed in its results, and weary of the complaints which it produced 
among his subjects, signed a separate peace with the States t on the 
fourth of January, 1674. 

Before that time the fate of the cabal ministry was determined. The 
last session of parliament closed in April, and the two houses parliMnsnt,] 
should have assembled by prorogation in the following Feb. 4, 
October. But so great was the discontent which the ^sud- ^*'73. ^ 

• • • 

* James's Memoirs, i. 465—472. + Temple's Works, 1/ 380—397. 
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den prorogation, and subsequent measures had produced, that i^was 
deemed advisable to postpone the meeting of the two houses from Octo- 
ber to February. In that month, nearly two years after its last sitting, the 
parliament assembled. Shaftesbury, in behalf of the government, pleaded 
the necessity of the war with Holland, of shutting up the exchequer, 
and of granting liberty of worship to the protestant dissenters ; and 
called, in conclusion, for a liberal supply, as the only means by which 
the king could hope to obtain an honourable and advantageous peace. 

The first object of the commons was to annul certain elections^ to 
The commons vacancies in their house, which had taken place since the 
claim the last sitting. Writs had been issued for this purpose hy 
ing^al? writs" Shaftesbury, now lord chancellor, who, by this means, had 
for new elec- contrived to increase the number of his supporters. But 
tions. ^^ opponents of the government maintained that all such 

writs should proceed from the speaker of the house, and, though no pre- 
cedent could be urged in^support of this pretension older than the first 
year of the long parliament, Charles was prevailed upon to admit its 
validity *. 

But a matter of deeper interest with the parliament at this moment 

was the declaration of indulgence, which had now been ia 

opi?ose the*^-^* operation nearly two years. The declaration was censured 

King's decla- generally and vehemently. . But a distinction was now made 

ration of in- between the catholic and the protestant nonconformist, 

dtiifirence* 

which that assembly, from the time of its first meeting, had 
sternly refused to admit. It was stated by a large proportion of the 
members, that they had no wish to deprive the dissenters of the freedom 
which that indulgence had conferred upon them ; but they objected, 
most solemnly to its being granted, as it had been, by an exercise of the 
prerogative. The king might prevent an infliction of the penalties con- 
nected with particular statutes by the pardon of particular persons ; but 
it was declared, on a division of one hundred and sLxty-eight against one 
hundred and sixteen, that the statutes themselves could not be suspended, 
except by an act of parliament. Charles expressed his regret that the house 
should thus question a right, which, as he alleged, former practice had so 
long sanctioned as belonging to his crown. The commons replied, in 
still stronger language, that the constitution knew nothing of any legis- 
lative power in the crown, except as exercised in concurrence with the 
two houses. Charles appealed to the lords, the majority of whom would, 
probably, have supported his views, in whole or in part ; but, with the 
The king unsteadiness always sooner or later betrayed by him when 
consents to pressed with diflSculty, the monarch at length consented that 
^*"*<*1 it- the obnoxious declaration should^be withdrawn f 

• Pari, Hist. iv. 501—512. North's Examen, 56. "" 

t_Parl. Hist, iv, 515—561, Charles cancelled the Declaration of Indulgence on 
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The people watched this contest with the greatest interest, and on 
learning its result, testified their delight by bonfires, and con^u^t of 
other expressions^ of rejoicing. The nonconformists, too, thedis- 
were everywhere so far suspicious with regard to the designs wntera. 
of the court, as to abstain from offering the least aid to the govern- 
ment while engaged in defending a measure said to have been designed 
chiefly for their benefit. Even those among them who had availed 
themselves of the indulgence, were forward in joining the popular cry 
which reprobated this dispensing power of the crown as a flagrant 
infringement of the constitution, and the destined inlet of popery*. 
The people maintained that the object of the government was to intro- 
duce popery and arbitrary power. The court declared the accusation to 
be ill-founded and malicious. But in proof of the contrary, appeal was 
made to the aspect of the war with Holland ; to the character of many 
among the officers intrusted with the command of the forces raised for 
that object; to the known or suspected prepossessions of several mem- 
bers of the cabinet'; and even to those of the duke of York himself. 

So prevalent were these misgivings, in the parliament, as well as in 
the country, that the house of commons could not be led to ^ . . . 
regard the act of the king in withdrawing his indulgence, the Test 
and in placing the catholics on their former footing, as a Act. 
sufficient security. The house passed a resolution which required that 
all persons holding dvil or military offices should be obliged to take the 
oath of allegiance and supremacy ; to receive the sacrament according to 
the forms of the established church; and to renounce the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. 

Much might have been said in opposition to the principle of this bill, 
particularly as holding out a temptation to religious hypocrisy, and as of 
more force to exclude the honest man than the rogue. But it passed 
both houses, with scarcely the appearance of opposition, and without a 
division. The king also, though he must have foreseen its' effect on the 
duke of York, and on some of the most confidential persons about him, 
gave his assent to it almost without hesitation. 

the evening of the seventh of March, and his having done so was reported to the 
parliament on the following day. " The chancellor, the treasurer, Buckingham and 
Lauderdale, are of opinion to maintain this declaration of the king their master, in 
favour of the nonconformists ; and that if the parliament persist in their remon- 
strances, as it is not douhted they will, to dissolve it and call another : they do not 

- -^ ' -•—• — - My lord Arlington, who is at 

>ught not to do 

, , , >• Still Burnet 

describoi Shaftesbury as taking a different course in his place in the house of lords, so 
early as the Ist of March. But we have no trace of such an occurrence in the records 
of parliament. Nor does the testimony of lord-keeper Guildford in Dalrymple 
(ii. 90) point to any such scene as Is described by Burnet, though cited as to that effect 
by Lingard, xii. 2G6. . , , , , , 

* << This prudent behaviour of theirs (the dissenters) did so soften the church 
party, that there were no more votes or bills offered at against them, even in that 
angi7 parliament, (bat had formerly been so severe upon them," Buruet, U. 9, 7- , 
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Two cauMe, especially, operated to produce this series of concessions 
on the part of the king — the secret advice of Louis, and the prospect, 
by this means, of obtaining a large supply. One of the first acts of the 
commons had been to vote the sum of 1,260,000/. for the service of the 
government during the next eighteen months, to be raised in monthly 
instalments. But that vote did not place the specified sum at the 
king's disposal. For that purpose other proceedings were necessary, 
and those were kept in a significant abeyance until the concessions 
which it was agreed to insist upon should be obtained. Louis, at the 
same time, was desirous that the English monarch should not embroil 
himself with his subjects, at a juncture when their assistance was of 
so much importance, and,' accordingly, used all his influence with bis 
ally in favour of his conceding almost 'anything that might be neces- 
sary for that object. 

By the Test Act, to which the protestant nonconformists were a party, 
R'li f th * grievance was imposed on that body which continued to 
relief of dis- ^^^ own time. They had often been deceived by the court : 
senten— its they were now to be deceived, and in a manner not less 
. ungenerous, by the opposition. In framing the Test Act, 
care was taken, from some mysterious cause, that it should disqualify 
the dissenter as well as the catholic, by making it equally necessary to 
receive the sacrament, and to declare against the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. With this bill, indeed, another was introduced, by the 
friends of the dissenters, or by men who pretended to be such ; the pro- 
fessed object of which was to relieve that class of persons from the 
disabilities imposed on them by the general test. But a number of 
little difficulties were allowed to impede the progress of this bill until 
the approach of Easter. The season then called for an adjournment ; 
and that adjournment was followed by a prorogation — an act by which 
all unfinished proceedings on bills are made void. In this manner, 
what had been done on the Dissenters' Relief bill was annulled, and 
from that time it was deemed useless to urge any consideration of the 
question on the attention of parliament. Thus from 1673 to 1828, the 
protestant dissenters of England were proscribed by the constitution, as 
a people not to be trusted with any office that might be betrayed by them 
to the injury of their country. This stigma was somewhat duninished, 
but by no means removed, by the annual indemnity bill, which preceded 
the abolition of the Test Act *. 

The history of the " relief '' bill may, perhaps, be regarded as affording 
Complexion * ^^^^ indication of the complexion of the country party at 
ofthe country this period. It consisted, for the most part, of men who 
ficy^aTthis^' ^^^^ distinguished by their attachment to the constitution, 
jtincture con- and to the church of England. It embraced a considerable 
sidered. number who were decidedly favourable to a toleration of 

• Pari. Hist. iv. 5d9— «77. Burnet, ii. 6,7. Netil, iv. 418—423. 
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the protestant dissenterei being tliemselres presbyterianfl or old parlia- 
mentarians ; but a mucli greater number, especially if we includ' the 
two houses, who were stanch churchmen, or discontented cavaliers, and 
whose prepossessions in favour of the church of England were not suffix 
ciently modified by the slowly improving spirit of the times, to prevent 
their looking on the proposed concessions to dissenters with a degree of 
sullen distrust. Hence, by the majority, the relief bill was entertained 
not so much from choice as from necessity ; .and, in the end, they con- 
trived by means of their numbers, and by the assistance of a little 
artifice, to avoid making the reparation which the bill proposed. 

Nor was this the only part of their conduct during this important 
seBBion that seemed to require explanation. The government would not 
allow the two houses to meet in the autumn of the preceding year, 
because the Dutch everywhere gave out that the English parliament, on 
its approaching meeting, would raise its protest against the alliance 
with France, and the war with Holland. But when the commons 
assemble, little more than three months afterwards, not a word is heard 
as to the French alliance, the war, the shutting up of the exchequer, or 
the piratical attack on the Smyrna fleet. On the contrary, one of the 
first acts of that assembly was- to vote more than a million of money to 
meet ** the extraordinary occasions " of the government, as if fully 
approving its general policy. This course of proceeding appeared, at 
the time, so strange to most persons, that many did not scruple to 
s]peak of the leaders of the opposition as having been bribed by the 
court. Suspicions of this nature fell particularly on Garroway and Lee, 
who had distinguished themselves by their forwardness in bringing the 
house to its decision on the question of a supply*. 
^ This forbearance of the country party, so much a matter of surprise to 
the uninitiated then, has been sometimes described by the enemies of 
that party since, as proof of their servility and corruption. But to 
amend everything which at that moment called for correction was 
impossible, and the opposition appear to have proceeded on a prin- 
ciple of selection, applying their reforming hand to the most alarming of 
the evils which beset them, and that their success on those points might 
be certain, postponing the remainder. In this manner more was ac- 
complished, probably, than could have been'realised by a less discrimi- 
nating policy. The hopes of the catholic confederacy, gendered by 
the secTet treaty, were utterly broken : the dispensing power assumed 
by the crown, which threatened to dissolve all the securities of freedom, 
was placed under an important check; and the members of the 
cabal ministry were not only enfeebled, scattered, and their existence 
as a ministry in efifcct destroyed, but much was done to preclude the 

« Biiniet,itl3.14. 
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probability of its being succeeded by another of the same character *. 
The other matters also, though no man seemed at present to be cognisant 
of them, were not forgotten. Judgment concerning them was only 
deferred. 



Chapter V. 

Resignations produced by the Test Act — Character and Administration of Danby 
—The war — ^Parliament opposed to the Marriage of the Duke of York — ^The 
Commons address the King to appoint a Fast — Parliament suddenly prorogued 
-—Shaftesbury deprived of his Office as Chancellor — His Conduct in that capacity 
— Marriage of the Duke of York— Show of severity against the Catholics — Par« 
liament— The Commons renew their Address for a Fast — ^Proceedings against 
Lauderdale, Buckingham, and Arlington — Effect' of those Proceedings. The 
States send overtures of Peace — ^They are submitted to Parliament— Peace be- 
tween England and Holland — Aspect of the French war — Charles obtains a 
further supply of Money from Louis — Projects with regard to the Stiocessioa 
— Strength of the Opposition in the Commons — New Policy of the Minister — 
Increase of Bribery — The Non-resisting Test — Dispute between the two Houses 
—Parliament prorogued — A new Secret Treaty between Charles and Louis 
— Shutting the Coffee-house — Parliament — Bill for the Security of Uie Church 
— ^The War — ^Duplicity of the King^ — ^Marriage between the Prince of Orange 
and the Princess Mary< — Peace of Nimeguen. 

The religious creed of the duke of York was to [this time matter of 
Resignations strong suspicion rather than certain knowledge. But one 
produced by early effect of the Test Act, was his resignation of office as 
the Test Act. ^^^^ admiral. Clifford, the oldest, and, in some respects, 
the most dangerous memher of the cabinet, resigned his staff as lord 
treasurer, — an office which Charles had recently conferred upon him, to 
the great umbrage of Arlingtonf. Partly from this cause, but much 
more on account of the strength of the opposition party in the com- 
mons, Arlington had so far fallen away from the policy of the secret 
treaty as to have spoken and voted in fayour of the Test Act It is 
supposed, that, looking forward to the resignation of Clifford, as conse- 
quent on that measure, he had flattered himself with the hope that the 
treasurer's staff would then be passed to his hand. But distrust of his 
fitness for that office, particularly of his firmness, occasioned a second 
disappointment. The next lord treasurer was sir Thomas OsbomCi 
better known by his subsequent title as earl of Danby. 

The administration of this nobleman extends from 1613 to 1678. 
Character and ^^ ^^^ decided in his opposition to the church of Rome, 
administration and disposed to look with much suspicion on the ambitious 
of Danby. schemes of France. His principles were those of the old 
cavalier school, but not without some occasional modifications, which led 
him to consult the honour and interest of the country at the hazard of 

* North's Examen, 40. 
t Evelyn, ii, 366—300. Jame8*s Memoirs, i. 484 and p. 444; of this volume. 
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the king's favour. His great merit was in somewhat breaking the force 
of the eyils inseparable from the attachment of the royal brothers to the 
interests of France, and in procuring the marriage between the prince of 
Orange and the princess Mary, daughter of the duke of York. His 
great faults were in carrying the corruption of the commons, by means 
of bribery from the government, beyond all precedent in our history ; 
and in favouring the odious non-resisting test in 1615. Affairs took 
but a sorry course during his ascendency ; but the house of commons 
appears to have been satisfied for some time that his views with regard 
to the religion and constitution of the country, and on the subject of our 
foreign policy, were to the full as good as Charles or the duke of York 
"Were at all likely to tolerate in a minister*. 

While these changes were taking place in England, the prince of 
Orange was presenting a vigorous and successful resist- 
ance to the French arms on the continent. The chief ^i^^ ®^ 

tiie war. 

command of the combined fleets, amounting to nearly a 
hundred sail, was given to prince Rupert ; but the Dutch abstained 
from the hazard of a second genersd battle, and the summer passed with- 
out any of those great services being performed which were naturally 
expected from so powerful an armament. The condition of the States 
was MOW so much improved that they rejected terms which they would 
once have accepted with gratitude. 

When parliament assembled in the autumn, the great object of its 
attention was a treaty of marriage, known to be in progress Parliament 
between the duke of York and a catholic princess, sister opposed to the 
to the duke of Modena — ^a family in intimate alliance with SeTu^of 
France. The religion, and the political connexions, of York. Oct. 20, 
the youthful Maria D'Este made the proposed union highly ^ 
unacceptable to the nation. Charles was fully aware of this feeling, 
and would have postponed the meeting of the two houses until it should 
in some degree have spent itself. But Shaftesbury, who now began to 
look on the favour of the opposition in the lower house as more import- 
ant to him than that of the monarch, prevailed upon the king to pursue 
a difl^ercut course. He had seen the purposes of the king, even when 
he had spoken in terms unusually strong of adhering to them immoveably, 
become as a broken reed under the first shock from the determined 
majority which ruled in the house of commons ; and as it was probable 
that an alarming scrutiny would soon be instituted by that party with 
regard to his recent official conduct, the chancellor resolved on attempt- 
ing to make himself firiends in that quarter, while the effort to do so 
might be made to carry with it some appearance of sincerity t- , 

• Clifford and the duke of Yorkconcorred in recommending Danby to the office of 
treasurer, but principally, it appears, on account of ''.the capacity and diligence he 
had shown In executing the office of trcaiurer of the nary.*' James s Memoirs, i. 484. 

t North's Ezamen, 40. 
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James had prevailed on the king to prorogue the parliament beyond 
the twentieth of October, the appointed day of ita meeting, in order to 
prevent either house from entering upon the much-agitated queation of 
hia marriage. When the day arrived, and the duke, in great impatience, 
recommended speed, Shaftesbury replied with coolness, " There ia no 
need of haste;" and by his delays gave the commons time to adopt an 
address to his majesty, praying that "the intended marriage of his 
royal highness with the princess of Modena might not be consummated ; 
and that he might not be married to any person not of the protestant 
religion.'* The address being presented, the king could not avoid returning 
an answer to it. He stated that the marriage had been already celebrated, 
in the manner usual among princes, by proxy ; and expressed surprise 
that any complaint should be made on the subject, especially as during 
the last session the expected marriage of the duke with another catholic 
princess had passed without observation. The question whether a fur- 
ther address should be presented on receiving this answer was carried 
by a majority of more than two to one. An attempt was also made to 
pass a test, which would exclude all catholics from parliament both in 
the upper and lower house. It was resolved, after a lengthened debate, 
that no supply in addition to that which had been voted in the last 
sessiofi for the next eighteen months should be granted, " unless it 
shall appear that the obstinancy of the Dutch shall render it necessary ; 
nor before this kingdom be effectually secured from the dangers of po- 
pery, and popish counsels and counsellors, and the other present griev- 
ances be redressed.'* In their second address on the duke's marriage, 
the commons observed, that the tendency of such marriages, as ascer- 
tained by " sad experience," was to afford a plea for harbouring priests 
and Jesuits, and to increase the number of their adherents ; and, as mar- 
riages celebrated by proxy only had been* frequently dissolved, it was 
urged that the projected union should not be formed. Charles promised 
to take the subject into consideration, and to return a speedy answer*- 
In order that these proceedings might operate as a formidable impedi- 
^, ^ ment to the policy of the court, an effort was made to 

petition for a bring the popular feeling to the support of them, by ad- 
fast, dressing the king, in the manner of the house of commons 
during the two last reigns, to appoint a fast, for the purpose of imploring 
the Divine interposition in behalf of the nation, its greatest interest be- 
ing exposed to so much visible danger. In the train of all these mea- 
sures, came a resolution which declared the army raised to aid the French 
in their war against the Dutch, and called in the language of the house 
a " standing army," to be a grievance. 

There was one consideration that might have disposed Charles to 
allow the house to proceed in the course which its leaders had thus 
marked out — ^viz,, a large supply of money ; but as no such inducement 
* ParU Hist. iv. 685--592. James's Memoirs, i. 484—486. 
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was to be held out to him, he no sooner found that point placed beyond 
doubt) than he resolved on proceeding to a prorogation. On the morn- 
ing of the fourth of November, the speaker made his appearance about 
ten o'clock, two hours after the time when the house should have pro- 
ceeded to business. At the same moment the usher of the black rod 
came into the lobby ; but no sooner had the speaker entered, than every 
door was closed, and the house was filled with the voices of some crying 
'* To the chair !" and of others exclaiming *' The black rod is at the 
door r' But amidst these cries, and the continued knocking of the 
usher's attendants, the speaker was hurried to the chair, and in much 
such a state of feeling as had accompanied the close of the parliament 
of 1629, it was moved, seconded, and carried by acclamation — ** That our 
alliance with France is a grievance ! That the evil counsellors about 
the king are a grievance ! That the duke of Lauderdale is a grievance !'* 
fiy this time the criesof " Question I question !" became more vociferous, 
the knocking at the door increased, and the speaker, having parliament 
leaped out of the chair, the house rose in the greatest prorogued, 
confusion *. 

If Shaftesbury hoped to secure a degree of favour from the two great 
parties engaged in this struggle by the middle course which shaf tesbarv 
he had pursued, he was not long in learning his disap- deprived of his 
pointment. Charles sent for him a few days afterwards, °^/^ ** ^^*^" 
and demanded the great seal thjst it might be more 
worthily bestowed on sir Heneage Finch, the attomey-general, who was 
sent for at the same time. This interview between Shaftesbury and the 
king took place on a Sunday morning, and Finch was present, ex- 
pecting to bear the seal before his majesty to the royal chapel. 
Many of the courtiers, aware of what was intended, had assembled 
in the aute-room, meaning to choose their own method of evincing 
their triumph over the fallen minister. Shaftesbury felt inclined to ad- 
minister a little mortification to these sycophants, and, availing himself 
of his Ultimate acquaintance with the king's disposition, and of his own 
skill iiTmanagingit, he said, ** It is, I am aware, sir, your purpose to give 
the great seal to the attorney-general ; but it cannot, I am sure, be your 
majesty's intention to dismiss me with contempt.^' Charles immediately 
answered, that nothing was further from his thoughts than to do any* 
thing that might bear even an appearance of that sort. " Then,'* said 
the earl, '^ I desire your majesty will permit me to carry the seal before 
you to chapel, and send for it afterwards to my own house." The 
king complied without hesitation ; and the earl entertained him with 
news and amusing stories, until the minute arrived for proceeding to 
chapel ; Finch being all the time on the rack with fear, lest the fasci- 
nating power thus exercised over the monarch should be so used as to make 
him change his mind. When the closet-door was thrown open, the king 

• Pari. Hist. iv. 592. 
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and SbafteBbury bearing the insignia of Ws office ag chanceUor, made 
their appearance, raiUng and talking, as though nothing had occurred to 
disturb their friendship, to the great astonishment and dismay of those 
assembled in the ante-room, who had no means of knowing what had 
passed. Some made their way quickly to the duke of York, and, with 
solemn countenance, assured him that all their measures had come to 
nothing, and that as to sir Heneage Finch, he was inconsolable. After 
service, the earl went home with the great seal, and the king gave it 
to the attorney-general in the evening of that day *. 

On the character of Shaftesbury as lord chancellor it may be proper 
to observe, in this place, that no man, since priests and 
His conduct as courtiers ceased to be chancellors, had held that office with 
chancellor. ^^^ ^^ ^^^ peculiar qualifications necessary to a discharge 
of its duties. He began his career with a disregard of precedent or 
usage, anxious only to get at the substantial justice of each case. But 
finding there were technical principles which better served to administer 
justice, his extraordinary abilities soon made him conform to these, and 
he ended in becoming the most steady follower of prior decisions. When 
he passed in procession to Westminster, on the first day of term, he chose 
to proceed on horseback, and not in a carriage, to the great annoyance 
of the professional persons who were obliged by courtesy to conform to 
his eccentricity in that particular. Mr. Justice Twisden, one of the 
judges, was thrown from his horse, and resumed his place in the train 
covered with the dirt into which he had fallen. Even upon the bench 
Shaftesbury betrayed the usual mixture of shrewdness and folly. He 
made his appearance in court in a dress more becoming a gallant in a 
ball-room, than a person at the head of a learned profession. He wore 
an ash-coloured gown, bedecked with silver lace, — ^and pantaloons, 
ornamented with 'a display of ribbons t* But these particulars, collected 
by the gossiping biographer of lord keeper Guilford, are immaterial to 
the question of Shaftesbury's merit. It may be doubted if any other 
unprofessional man could have performed the truly extraordinary task of 
giving general satisfaction for a considerable time to the suitors of that 
court. The unsuspected testimony of his implacable enemy is well known. 
Dryden admits, in the famous satire of which Shaftesbury is the hero, that 
his conduct on the bench was upright and pure in a corrupt age ; and that 
he possessed some of the greatest qualities of a judge; and the house of 
lords has recently had reason to admire his great quickness and sagacity 
in rightly deciding a very difficult question, on which the authorities had 
at one time been conflicting, *but, before he set them right, the judges 
immediately preceding him had fallen into a great mistake of the law. 

* James*8 Memoirs^ i. 488. Echard. Hist, ubi wpra* cited in the Pari. Hist. iv. 
610. 

^ t North's Ezamen^ 46—60. 
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Disgraced at court, the ex-chancellor threw himself into the ranks of 
the opposition, where he suddenly condemned, in the 
severest terms, the very measures to which he had him- ^® J?J?^ *^® 

' ^ opposition — IS 

self been a party. His new friends were so much delighted cordially re- 
with his apparent conversion, that they not only consented ceived by 
to receive his present professions as a sufficient atonement ' ;» 
for his past misconduct, but placed him at once at their head, and acted, 
without betraying any sense of degradation, under his direction.* 

The duke of York became the husband of the Italian princess, 
notwithstanding the strong feeling evinced on that sub- ]^|amaffe of 
ject, both in parliament and through the nation ; and, about the duke of 
three weeks after the prorogation, the heir-presumptive ^°^^' Show 
conducted the new duchess to St. James's palace, as her against the 
place of residence, f In the hope of neutralizing, in some <»t^olics. 
measure, the impression likely to be made on the popular mind by this 
proceeding, Charles caused reports to appear, from day to day, in the 
court gazette, which described him as in grave consultation with the law 
officers of the crown upon the best means of enforcing the laws against 
popish recusants, and of more effectually counteracting all projects in 
favour of the catholic religion. He issued instructions which forbade 
any reputed catholic to approach him, or to be seen in any of the royal 
palaces. No popish recusant was to walk in the Park, and the duchess 
of York was not allowed the use of a public chapel, though her family 
had been carefid to secure her that privilege by making it the matter 
of a distinct article in the marriage contract. | 

But fear, suspicion, and faction, were so busy and powerful, as to 
leave the public mind in no condition to be affected by those prudent 
measures in the manner expected by the government. The general talk, 
indeed, represented them as insincere ; as designed to serve the purpose 
of the moment only ; and as by no means of a character to preclude the 
necessity for those more permanent means of security which it would be 
the great object of the opposition' to introduce. The two houses were 

* North observes, that this conduct on the part of the earl led to his being 
called, by the wags of the time, lord Sh^sbury, This writer would also make him 
to have been a republican plotter from the Restoration. Examen, 40 — 47. But 
what the duke of York states as the leading feature in the earl's history was, no 
doubt, the great aim of hi& policy. '' The earl, in all the revolutions this nation has 
undergone from the beginning of the rebellion, in the time of king Charles the First, 
was famous for taming from side to side, aud being still foremost in the several 
turns of government, though never so contrary one to the other.'* James's Me- 
moirs, i. 488. Shaftesbury gave out everywhere, that his removal from office had 
been procured by the duke of York, whose enmity he had incurred by opposing the 
projects of the popish faction at court ; aud it was not difficult to make such a 
representation appear plausible. Examen, 48, 49i Bishop Kennet maintained 
that the ex-chanoellor had acquitted himself " in that great office with singular 
integrity and honour." Complete Hist.^ 

t James's Memdr8> i. 487* 

t Ralph, i.24G» 
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prorogued to the seyentli of January* On that day the king addressed 
them in his usual tone of confidence and good temper^ without making 
the slightest reference to the disorder in the commons which had marked 
the close of the last session. He spoke of haying done much during the 
recess/ and of being prepared to do more, if it should appear desirable, 
for the security of religion, and for other useful objects. He called fiir 
a large supply ; but it was less, as he hoped, to continue war, than to 
hasten an honourable peace. The whole sum granted should be ex- 
pended on the navy, whether the war should continue or not ; and that 
he might put an end to malicious speeches concerning the articles of his 
alliance with France, he was willing to show eyery treaty existing be- 
tween him and that power to a small committee from both houses, who 
might report the substance of them. Of course the secret treaty of 1669 
was not supposed to haye existence. The lord-keeper followed with 
a much longer speech, in the course of which, he was at some pains to 
assure the parliament of his majesty's sincere attachment to the conati- 
tution and doctrine of the established church. 

But these efforts in the way of conciliation produced little effect on an 

PM. r^ assembly so much swayed by resentment and miseiyine. Be- 

TheCommong . \ .. ^ , ^ ^ ^ t j .i. 

renew their fore proceeding to business of any kmd, the commons pre- 

addresB for a sented a second address to the king,praying the appointment 
of a fast day, that his majesty's most loyal and obedient 
subjects might implore the Diyine compassion on a country suffering so 
greatly »* from foreign war, from intestine di£ferences and diyisions, 
and chiefly by the undermining contriyances of popish recusants." 
Charles appointed the fburth of February for this purpose. At the con- 
clusion of their debate on the question of returning thanks to his majesty 
for his gracious speech^it was resolyed that the house should proceed, in 
the first place, to an effectual redress of grieyances, to adopt means for 
securing liberty, property, and the protestant religion ; and also " to 
suppress popery^ and to remoye persons, and counsellors, popishly 
affected, or otherwise obnoxious or dangerous to the goyemment." 

The first delinquent named as] embraced within this comprehensive 
Proceeding* ground of procedure, was the duke of Lauderdale, a person 
against Lau- who had contributed, it was said, as much as any man 
derdale. ^^ ^jjg misfortunes of the country. The specific charges 

against him were, that he had declared the king's " edicts to be superior 
to law,*' wishing all persons to be " seyerely punished*' who failed in 
obedience to them ; that he had uttered other speeches betraying his 
enmity to the freedom of the constitution ; and that his authority as 
commander of an army of 22,000 men in Scotland had been employed to 
awe the people of England into subjection, while a yicious goyermnent 
was employed in prosecuting their evil measures, and in preparing the 
way for a subversion of the constitution. In the end an address to Jiis 
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majesty waa adopted, without a disaentieDt toice^ praying that the duke 
of Lauderdale might be removed from all his 'em|)loyment8, and from 
the royal preaenoe and councils for ever. 

The conduct of the duke of Buckingham was the next subject of 
inquiry. The charges against him related to his share in the mea^ 
Bures which had disgraced the late ministry ; to the contemptuous lau-» 
guage frequently employed by him concerning the king ; to the disso- 
luteness of his life, aa disqualifying him to hold any place that might 
bring him into neafness to the person of the sovereign ; and to somd 
matters of personal conduct alleged as betraying a tyrannical disposition. 
On these grounds it was proposed that he should be banished from the 
king's service and presence. The duke requested permission to address 
the house in explanation of his conduct. He appeared at the bar twice : 
on the first occasion his usual readiness and abiHty failed him ; on the 
second his principal aim was to place the blame of recent |)roceedings 
on the part of the government on others, partly on Clifford, who was 
dead, principally on Arlington, whose timidity, and want of practice as a 
speaker, was regarded as likely to unfit him for defending himself with 
much skill against Irach accusations. In conclusion, it was agreed to 
present an address against Buckingham, praying that he might be 
removed from all public employments and deprived of all access to the 
king's presence. 

In the case of Arlington a more formidable cdurse bf proceeding 
Was adopted. Articles of 'impeachment were preferred 
against him, which charged him with treason, ** and other ^ °^ ^^ 
crimes of high misdemeanor." It Was alleged that he had been want- 
ing in fidehty to his trust as a privy councillor; as guardian of the 
public treasure ; and as a sworn defender of the protestant religion. But 
the earl met these charges with greater self-possession and dexterity than 
had been expected from him. It soon became manifest that the majority 
of theTarticles Were not sustained by satisfactory evidence ; the charges 
brought against him by Buckingham he denied ; and it was at length 
found that the man who had been expected to fall under heavier 
penalties than his colleagues, could not be prosecuted in any form 
without appointing a committee to make further inquiry. As that com- 
mittee never maSe any report, the impeachment dropped at this point. 
The lords complained of Buckingham and Arlington as derogating from 
the dignity of the peerage, in answering to charges of the] commons at 
the bar of that house, and passed an ordinance to prevent the recur- 
rence of BO dangerous a precedent.* 

" The commons presented their addresses against Lauderdale and 
Buckingham, and Charles promised to take them into consi- Effect of these 
deration. It was not, however, until some months afterwards procewlings. 

•Pari, Hist. iv. 611- 667. 
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that the fate of the accused ministers was decided. Backingham was 
then dismissed, and joined the ranks of the opposition by the side of 
Shaftesbury. Arlington was required to sell his office as secretary of 
state, and placed in the less responsible situation of chamberlain of the 
household. Concerning Lauderdale, the king maintained that his 
employments were in Scotland, aud that the judgment of his conduct 
pertained to the authorities of that kingdom. 

Having shown their zeal in this manner against *^ evil counsellors,' ' 
the commons entered into debate on several bills, relating to the manner 
of conducting elections, the necessity of restraining buildings about 
London, and to the illegal imprisonment of the subject ; but so opposed 
was the feeling of the house to the continuance of the war, that 
no member of the government ventured to mention the subject of a 
supply. 

At this moment the States renewed their overtures for peace. The 
lord-keeper had stated to the two houses on the opening of the session, 
that all communications made by the States up to that time, had been 
so vague and unsatisfactory as to be manifestly designed to amuse rather 
than to lead the way to any settlement. To preclude all ground for 
such representations, the States now sent their terms of peace in a 
series of formal and distinct articles. On the part of England the war 
had languished for some time, involving a large expenditure without 
any adequate return ; on the part of France, opposed as she was by Spain 
and Austria in conjunction with the Hollanders, one reverse had followed 
upon another, until the experienced general Turenne found it necessary 
to withdraw his forces from the whole of the territory invaded by the 
French arms with so much success only a short time before. In the 
articles now submitted to the acceptance of the English monarch, the 
prince of Orange, after having manifested the tone of courage and firmness 
with which he could meet danger and difficulty, now gave further proof 
of possessing the wisdom necessary to unite moderation with victory. 
Conditions which the States had rejected during a recent congress at 
Cologne were now complied with. The honour claimed for the English 
flag was conceded in the utmost extent, so that within the seas to which 
that claim extended, a whole fleet would be required to strike in passing 
the smallest vessel bearing the colours of his Britannic majesty. The 
articles concerning the East India trade conceded to the king of England 
his demands concerning Surinam, and provided that a rule of strict 
reciprocity should be adopted and acted upon by the two powers. 
Restitution was to be made of all places taken during the war, which 
obliged the Dutch to surrender New York, though the English had no 
acquisition to surrender in return. In the conference at Cologne, 
800,000 crowns had been demanded toward indemnifying the king of 
England from his losses during the war, and to that stipulation the States 
now acceded. 
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Charles deemed it prudent to submit these articles to the considera- 
tion of parliament; the two houses concurred at once in 
their approval of them ; and in little more than a fort- '^^^^^ *"'*■ 
night the king met his parliament again for the purpose llament.— 
of stating that he had concluded an ** honourable, and, he ??^^ between 
hoped, a lasting peace." These tidings were received BoSmuS *" ' 
with the greatest joy by the parliament and people. Louis Jan. 24.— 
complained of being thus deserted by his ally; Charles ^^' ^^' 
assured him of his continued friendship ; but appealed to the necessity of 
bis afiairs as a sufficient vindication of his conduct. Charles announced 
the signing of the articles of peace on the eleventh of February, and 
within a fortnight parliament was prorogued. This short session, me- 
morable for the prosecutions with which it commenced, and the peace 
with which it concluded, was further remarkable for the progress made 
in a bill ^' to prevent the illegal imprisonment of the subject," which 
prepared the way for the famous Habeas Corpus act. That bill passed the 
commons, but made no progress in the lords, on account of the proroga- 
tion, which was said to be expedient as the season of the ^ h 24 
year required the nobility and gentry to be upon their 
estates.* 

Parliament, prorogued in February, because the spring was ap- 
proaching, was not re-assembled before the month of April ciondition of 
in the following year. The great object of the king in thus parties in the 
extending the prorogation, was to avoid the difficulties that ^^^^ ^^' 
would beset him if the commons should call upon him to join the Dutch 
and their confederates in the war against France. During this summer 
the Germans were defeated in several engagements, and disaster had 
served to spread the greatest disunion among them. The prince of 
Orange, indeed, still kept his enemies at '.bay, and by the capture of 
Grave, deprived the French of the last vestige which they had retained 
of their conquests in the Seven United|Provinces. But the people of 
England watched those changing aspects of the struggle with deep 
interest; and not the less from knowing that the feeling of the country 
on this subject was by no means that of the court. Charles found, as 
the summer passed, that his poverty increased, and unwilling as he was 
to hazard a meeting of parliament in such a posture of affairs, he began 
to look on that event as unavoidable. 

But in this perplexity the duke of York came to his aid. The 
duke had reasons of his own, beside those which influenced ^^,^^^1^^ ^j,. 
the king, for wishing to postpone a meeting of the two tains pecu- 
houses. He knew that the aflfairs of Louis were not in a state J]^^ "^ ^"^^^ 
to allow of his trifling with the neutrality of England. He 
accordingly applied to that monarch, assuring him that without a con- 

• Pari. Hist. iv. 668—666. 
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siderable supply from his '. treasury, to enable his terother, the king of 
England, to conduct the affairs of his government without looking 
to the help of parliament, there was no room [to expect that Eng- 
land could be saved from becoming a party with the 
August, 1674. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^jj.^ .^ ^j^^ present war, Louis 

could not question the aeeuraey of this representation. His sole poUoy 
accordingly was to plead great poverty, and to secure the proposed be- 
nefit at the smallest possible cost. The sum demanded, was 400,000/. ; 
but Charles, at length, consented to prorogue the parliament from No- 
vember 1614, to April 1615, in consideration of receiving little more 
than a fourth of that amount.* 

These truly dangerous negociations were of such long continuanoe, 

n • ^ _ and allowed to come within the knowledge of so many 
Projects con- ^ . -j • • j i. 

oerning the persons, as to occasion wide suspicion and much com* 

succewion. plaint. These suspicions gave energy to the proceedings 
which ended in the passing of the Test Act ; and the popular apprehen- 
sion was increased rather than allayed, when, as the effect of that mea^ 
sure, the duke of York became a declared catholic. It is in vain to 
attribute this course of proceeding on the part of the commons to the 
policy of a few individuals who had exposed themselves to the resentment 
of James by the part which they had taken in the prosecution of Cla- 
rendon.t '^^^ circumstance mdif not have been without its influence 
on the conduct of Buckingham, Mid of several beside; but it is plain 
that the dread of popery became a prevalent feeling with a multitude of 
persons in every class of society soon after the Restoration ; and so many 
were the oecurrences which served to give an apparent reasonableness to 
such fearst that nothing was more natural than the increase of them 
from year to year. Buckingham, whose policy in the early part of his 
ministry consisted in availing himself of every advantage ^at might 
be derived from the bent of the popular feeUng, not only spoke of those 
fears as reasonable, but, being aware of their prevalence and force, he 
occupied himself with more than one project in the hope of excluding 
the duke of York from the succession* 

With this view, he would have prevailed on Charles to become party 
to a scheme which, it was hinted, might be successfiiUy devised, for the 
purpose of declaring the birth of the duke ai Monmouth, a son of the 
king, by one of his mistresses, to have been legitimate. The king dis- 
countenanced this artifice in the most decided terms. The duke then 
began to insinuate, and at length maintained, without scruple, that the 

* Dalrymple, H. 98, 09. So late, however, as September, Reovigny, the Frendbi 
ambassador, writefi« that '^ Charles agreed to prorogue the parliament to April} ia coo- 
sideration of receiving 500,000 crowns, or if he conven^edit in NoFember, to dissolve 
it in case it should refuse to give him money, in consideration of whidi he was to 
have a pension of 100,000/. from France." Ibia, 

f Lingard, xii.296. 
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barrenness of the'queen fttmished sufficient ground for a divorce. Charks 
not only listened to the latter proposal, but appeared to enter into it with 
unusual ardour. About thi time Lord Roos, afterwards Earl of Rut- 
land, brought proofs of adultery against his wife ; and obtained a sen- 
tence of divorce in the spiritual courts. That sentence, however, ac- 
complished nothing more than ** a separation from bed and board ;" 
and his lordship now moved for a bill in parliament to enable him to 
marry again. The measure found its principal support in persons who 
viewed it as preliminary to a similar proceeding in favour of the king. 
Charles gave all his influence to it, the duke of York was no less zea-* 
Ions in opposing it. It was on this occasion that the king made his 
appearance in the house, day after day, as an auditor of the debates. 
The bill was carried by a majority of two voices only ; and thirteen 
bishops added their names to those of fifteen secular peers who pro- 
tested against the decision of the house. But this precedent, to 
which so much importance seemed to be attached, was no sooner 
obtained, than Charles appeared to lose all his interest in the question, 
and nothing was dpne towards availing himself of the option thus 
presented to him. 

In the train of these circumstances followed the Test Act; and in the 
next session after the passing of that act, the propriety of an enlarged 
Test was discussed, embracing a greater number of points to be dis * 
avowed, and proposing that all persons refusing to give the further 
security required by this amended oath should be excluded from 
parliament, and banished to the distance of five miles from the court 
But various difficulties were thrown in the way of this measure. In two 
instances the parliament was prorogued while the debates upon it were 
pending. In the course of those debates it was urged, particularly by 
Shaftesbury, Carlisle, and Halifi&x, that any prince of the blood, marry- 
ing a catholic, should thereby forfeit his right to the succession. But 
it was soon ascertained that this method of attempting to allay the 
popular fear concerning a ^' popish successor" was much too decisive to 
obtain the sanction of the upper house. 

James watched these proceedings with alarm. He knew that in many 
quarters the duke of Monmouth was , regarded as the most eligible 
successor to the crown ; while in others, the people were taught to look 
for their future king in the person of William Prince of Orange. The 
duke of Monmouth, if apparently excluded from the throne by his illegi- 
timate birth, was known to be much beloved by the king, and manifested 
a disposition to look toward the prize which his flatterers often found 
the means of presenting to the eye of his ambition. But with a much 
wiser class of politicians the claims of Monmouth were of little weight, 
compared with those of the prince of Orange. William was the nearest 
heir to the crown, next to the children of the duke of York; he was a 
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zealous protcstant, a prince of eminent abilities, and the great stay of 
the liberties of Europe * 

The battle of SeneflF, toward the close of the summer in 1614, added 
p . much to the high military reputation of the prince of 

marriage be- Orange, and rendered him more powerful than ever in 
tween the the councils of the United Provinces. Charles, aware 
0?riige^lnd that the strength of the prince was intimately connected 
the Princess with that of the country party in England, looked with a 
Mary. ^ degree of uneasiness on the aspect of affairs which thus 
opened before him ; and Arlington, in the hope of regaining the confidence 
of the king, urged that'himself and lord Ossory should be deputed, under 
pretence of visiting their relations by marriage in Holland, to confer 
with William on a proposal of marriage between him and the princess 
Mary, the eldest daughter of the duke of York. It was urged that the 
effect of such a union must be to detach the prince from the intrigues 
of the country party, by making it obvious that his interests and those 
of the king of EnglandVere the same. Charles professed his warm ap* 
proyal of this project ; and James, after urging every available objection 
against it, found resistance useless. It was arranged that the proposal 
should be so made, as to have the appearance of originating with the 
prince, and to admit of being disowned should it be made without success. 
But the embassy was not conducted in a manner to secure secrecy; and 
proving a failure, was the last effort made by Arlington to recover his 
former power as a minister of the crown. Few men were more unac- 
ceptable to the prince, and his assumption in this conference, on the 
ground of the assumed inexperience of the person with whom he had to 
negotiate, strengthened the aversion'with which he was r^arded. William 
intimated that the unsettled posture of his affairs made it inexpedient that 
he should, at present, entertain any thought of marriage. The fact that 
the duchess of York was expected soon to become a mother was, proba- 
bly, a circumstance of some weight in this decision ; and much stronger 
ground for hesitation was ftirnished in the communications made to him 
by some of the popular party in England, who described the overture as 
a bait devised solely for the purpose of destroying his popularity in 
England and elsewhere f. 

The two houses, prorogued on the twenty-fourth of May, 16*74, were 
Parliament— ^^* assembled again until the thirteenth of April in thefol- 
Strengthofthe lowing year. During this long recess the leaders of the 
opposition in opposition, both in the upper and the lower house, held 

e^ ommons. fygq^ent meetings, for the purpose of adjusting their plans 
in prospect of .the next session. In the house of lords, the older leaders 

* James i. 437—9. 490—498. Lords' Journals, xii. 300—329. Burnet, i. 479— 
482. Pari. Hist. iv. 617—592. 
t Burnet, ii. 60—64. Temple's Memoirs, 394—397 
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of that party,— Wharton, HoUis,' and Salisbury, were aided by their 
new allies, the duke of Buckingham, and lor4 Shaftesbury. In the 
upper house, however, the court was generally sure of a majority. In 
the commons parties were more nearly balanced ; and, with regard to 
weight of character, knowledge of business, and efifective speaking, the 
scale was manifestly on the side of the opposition. In sir William 
Coventry the government always met a formidable opponent : his in« 
timate acquaintance with affairs, his marked self-possession, and the con- 
trol which he exercised over all his private resentments when engaged in 
the discharge of public duty, enabled him to expose the errors of the 
administration with much authority and effect. His brother, who usually 
answered him, did so with much smartness, but never with the same 
degree of intelligence or force. What might be wanting in the states* 
man*like speeches of sir William Coventry was often supplied by the 
blunt good sense and ruder eloquence of colonel Birch, a person whom 
sir William was accustomed to describe as the best speaker to carry a 
popular assembly along with him he had ever known. Birch, who had 
once followed the occupation of a carrier, rose during the civil war to 
the rank of colonel, and was indebted, at the Restoration, to his ac- 
quuntance with the manner of collecting the new branch of revenue 
under the name of the excise, for the favour of the government and a 
Beat in parliament. Sir Edward Seymour, who valued himself on his 
high birth and graceful person, but who is described as a person in* 
fluenced by little regard to principle) or to moral restraint of any 
kind, once reproached Birch with the meanness of his former 
calling, when the latter replied, — " It is very true that I was a carrier 
once, and it is fortunate for that gentleman that he never was a carrier, 
or he would have been a carrier still." Birch is described as the roughest 
and boldest speaker in the house. But there was a natural eloquence in 
his speeches which made them generally acceptable. Waller, the poet, 
though in his eightieth year, continued to say the most brilliant things 
that were listened to in parUament ; but the vanity of saying such things 
appeared to be the only purpose for which his place there was retained. 
He did more than any other man, perhaps, to improve the language of 
his country, but his want of fixed principle, and of attention to affairs, 
rendered him almost useless in public life. Lee, Sacheverel> Garroway, 
and Yaughan, were all conspicuous persons in the ranks of the oppo- 
sition. It is supposed that Lee and Grarroway were not proof against 
the bribes of the court : we have no reason to suspect the integrity of 
Sacheverel ; and Yaughan, whose influence would have been greater 
^ had his pride been placed under better government^ was known to be a 
person of honest purposes, and by his readiness and power as a speaker 
did eminent service : he was the son of chief-justice Yaughan. With 
these names those of Powle and Littleton should be mentioned. The 
former'possessed considerable ability as a speaker, but rendered his best 
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services by his mtimate knowledge of the proper fimns of proeeeding in 
the business of parliament. Littleton was a man of much reading and 
reflection on all subjects connected with the policy of modem nations : 
his reasoning faculty on such questions was much stronger than that 
of any other man of his party ; while the deamess and energy with 
which he prosecuted his argument neTor failed to render it interesting. 
It was his manner to reserve himself until the debate was drawing to a 
dose, when he spoke *^ with a strain of conviction and authority that 
was not easily rensted." 

The two persons of highest quality in the opposition were the lords 
Cavendish and Russell. Cavendish, afterwards earl and duke of De« 
vonshire, concealed an ambitious and vindictive temper under an ex- 
terior deportment generally characterized by softness and urbanity : he 
was a person of some knowledge and capacity, and of remarkable cou* 
rage, but of little principle ; a libertine in his conduct, and separated 
from the court more by private pique than by any more honourable 
motive. '* Lord Russell," says Burnet, '* was a man of great candour, and 
of a general reputation ; universally beloved and trusted ; of a generous 
and obliging temper. He had given such proofs of an undaunted couri^, 
and of an unshaken firmness, that I never knew any man have so entxrp 
a credit in the nation. He quickly separated himself from some disorders 
into which the court had drawn him, and ever after that his life was 
unblemished in all respects. He had from his first education an in« 
cHnation to favour the non-conformists | and wished the laws could 
have been made easier to them, or they more pliant to the law. He 
vras a slow man, and of little discourse, but he had a true judgment 
when he considered things at his own leisure : his understanding was 
not defective, but his virtues were so eminent that they would have more 
than balanced real defects, if any had been found in that respect."* 

Charles, in his speech at the opening of the sessbn, renewed his 
P d' ffsin P^^S^ never to abandon the Protestant religion as estab- 
parliament, Hshed in the church of England ; and having complained 
April 13, 1676, Qf parties said to be aiming at the accomplishment of 
pernicious desigpis, by endeavouring to procure a dissolution of the 
present parliament, the king repommended that a supply, sufficient to en- 
able him to place the navy in a much better condition, should be granted 
without delay ; and concluded by promisipg that the shprt session of 
tne spring should be followed by one of longer duration in the winter. 
Finch, the lord-keeper, was careful to assure the two houses that the 
laws against the non-conformists were revived in their strength, while 
those against the catholics were '^ edged, and the execution of them 
quicken ed."t 

But these fair speeches did not suffice to disperse the clouds which 
had been gathering during the long interval since the last meeting of 

• Bumet, il. 81-86. f Pari. Hist. iv. 672-678. 
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parliament. It boob became known nt eourt tkat tbe commons, instead 
of taking up the question of a supply, were about to occupy themselves in 
preparing articles of impeachment against Panby. Charles sent for 
sir Thomas Meres, one of the leaders of the opposition, and informing 
him of what he had heard, said that such a proceedmg would be very 
prejudieial to his affairs. Sir Thomas answered, that he knew of no 
means by which the house might he diverted from the course to which 
it was disposed, unless it might be prevailed on to impeach some one else i 
by such an expedient time might be gained, and the ardour of the more 
impassioned might b e made to spend itself in a lees dangei*ous direction, 
Gharles seized on this suggestion. But who should be the victim ? 
Meres named Lauderdale, as a person particularly odious to his party*] 
the king immediately said, " That will do," and Lauderdale was im-* 
peached accordingly,* 

The articles of impesehment obiP'ged that minister with having said^ 
that be wished the presbyterians of Scotland would rebel, 
as lie could then ** send for some Irish papists to suppfoss orf^u^Xil 
them ;" with having declared it as his belief that Scotland 
would come to the aid of the king against the English parliament in 
support of the deelaration for liberty of wonhip issued in 1672; with 
having said, when speaking of that declaratiqn in bis m^esty's coimoi], 
that ^' the edicts of the king were equal to the laws, and ought to be 
observed in the first place ;" and with having procured to himself a 
military power in Scotland, dangerous to tb6 libiBrties both of that 
eountry and of England. On these grounds the commons prayed that 
the obnoxious minister might be removed from the pre- . .. 
sence and the counsels of bis majesty for ever. To this 
address Charles returned an evasive answer ; which he was the more 
disposed to do, as he found that the impeadiment of Lauderdale had not 
served to preclude similar proceedings against Danhy.f The iu^peach- 
ment of the treasurer was brought in by lord Russell. 
It consisted of seven articles, which charged the ac- Ifl^^^^^^ 
eused with a wasteful eicpenditure of the public money ; 
with having imposed on the king] and with having mauifest^d a muoh 
greater solicitude to enrich his family than tq guard the public interests. 
The proceedings against Danl^ commenced on the twenty-sii^th of 
April. By the third of May the hoiise had he^rd all the evidence to be 
adduced, and concluded that no one of the seven ai^icl^s contained^ a 
fit ground of impeachment, It is probable that the evidence proved 
less decisive than was expected ; but there }s rpom to suspect that th^ 
matter was brought to this issue mainly through the influence of the 
king, and the bribes of the mini8ter*t 

I * Bumet, ii. 65—07. Pari. Hi«t. iv. 688—687. 
f Pari. Hist. iv. 684, 685, 699, Ralph,;i. 276. 
t Pari. Hist. Iv. 688—696. Burnet, if. 71, 72. 
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Since the peace with Holland, the English troops in the anny of the 
AM ■ d king of France had been^ suffered to continue in his ser- 
debate on the vice. The popular party in the commons, urged on by 
recall of the ^y^gj^ connexions in the United Provinces, presented an 
in"§ie 8cr^' address to the king, praying that the troops thus employed 
of FraDoe. might be recalled. Charles replied, that his late treaty 
with the States did not bind him to such a proceeding ; that the troops 
in the service of France were now inconsiderable in number ; and that 
he would take care to prevent their being recruited, but that to insist on 
their return would be injurious to his interests. On the reception of 
this answer a protracted and eager debate ensued, and on the question 
being put, " Whether a further address should be made to the king 
for the recall of his subjects in the service of the French king .?*' the 
tellers differed in their report, which led to the greatest confusion, some 
crying " report, report," others, " tell again, tell again ;" the members 
leaving their seats, and many of them indulging in menacing language 
and behaviour toward each other. This disorder continued nearly half- 
an-hour. During the debate the house had been in committee ; and the 
speaker, as the best means of preventing the mischief apprehended, rose 
from his seat near the bar, and having made his way with the usual 
ceremony toward the chair, resumed his place, and caused the mace to 
be laid on the table, as was the custom during the regular sittings of the 
house. Order was thus restored, and the members separated to renew 
the debate on the following day, when it was resolved to present a se- 
cond address to his majesty, praying for the recall of the troops in the 
service of France ; but as the resolution was - carried by the casting 
vote of the speaker only, it does not appear to have been acted upon.* 

The great business of this session related to the non-resisting test. 
Debate on the i'^t^'o^^ced by the government in the house of lords. We 
Non-resisting have seen, that when the king issued- his declaration of 
**■*• indulgence in 1672, the cavalier party and the ruling clergy 

began to suspect that their ascendancy was exposed to more danger from 
the catholics than from the non-conformists, and that for the first time 
since the Restoration they addressed themselves to the latter body in the 
language of conciliation. The time had come, it was said, in which it 
became all sound protestants in some degree to forget their differences, and 
to act together against the common enemy. The new test act resulted 
mainly from this new coalition ; but in 1615, the views and temper of the 
bishops, and of those in whom they most oonfided, resumed much o£ 
their former complexion. The promise of liberty and indulgence, made 
with so much apparent cordiality three years before, gave place to a cry 
for strict and rigid uniformity ; and the cavaliers and leading church- 
men were resolved on attempting more effectually to exclude non- 

• ParL Hist. iv. 678, 699— 709. Ralph, i. 275. Marvell, u. 232. 
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conformists and catbolics, particularly the former, from all places of au- 
thority whatever, either in the church or the state. Danby, and the other 
ministers of the crown, entered fully into these views. In the lords, 
they might expect opposition, but were sure that the number of votes 
would be in their favour ; and they flattered themselves that it would 
not be impossible to command a majority on the side of such a policy 
even in the commons. An attempt had been made some eight years 
before, in a session of parliament at Oxford, to impose the non-resisting 
test on the whole nation, and the measure was lost in the lower house 
by three votes only, and those votes were from three new members, who 
made their first appearance in the house on that day. 

The bill now introduced, as the great instrument by which the new 
ministerial policy was to be realized, embraced the several tests which 
had been adopted at dififerent times, its peculiarity being, that the oaths 
and declarations concerning passive obedience, and the preserving of 
the constitution in Church and State without alteration, were to be ex- 
tended, not only to the clergy, to schoolmasters, to corporations, and to 
the great officers of state, but to both houses of parliament, every mem- 
ber refusing to adopt them being made liable to^ a 6ne of five hundred 
pounds as often as he took his seat. The lords and commons of England 
had concurred in imposing a vassalage of this kind on all the public 
functionaries of the land ; and they were now called upon to submit 
themselves to the very species of tyranny which they had imposed 
upon others. 

The new test bill was introduced on the third day of the session, and 
read the first time without much opposition. On its second reading, 
Finch, the lord -keeper, and some other lords, delivered elaborate speeches 
in its favour, describing it as " a moderate security of the Church and 
Crown," and asserting that it was a 'measure which must obtain the 
ready and cordial support of every man not under the influence of the 
most dangerous principles. Shaftesbury, and several of the opposition 
peers, on the contrary, described the bill as tending manifestly to de- 
stroy their most valued rights and liberties ; and spoke of being very 
unwilling to enter into so free a discussion of the great principles in- 
volved in it, as would, of necessity, be elicited, should it be still pressed 
on the attention of the house. The supporters of the measure,' he ob- 
served, if disposed to persist in their project, would do well to prepare 
themselves for listening to speeches much more unacceptable to them 
than had been delivered for some time past within the walls of parlia- 
ment. But this admonitory language produced little effect. 

The prelates and the ministers urged that the bill should be referred 
to a committee of the whole house. An eager and ani- protests of tLe 
mated debate ensued, which lasted five days. The deci- oppogition 
sion, as was expected, proved to be in favour of the govern- I'eers. 
ment; but two protests were entered against it, one against the sub* 
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■tanoe of the bill, as a meditated infn&gement of tte rights of the peer- 
age, which received twenty-four signatures; and another against the 
vote which allowed the bill to pass into committee* The twelve peers 
who signed the second protest say, " This bill doth not only subvert the 
privilege and birth-right of the peersf by imposing an oath upon them, 
with the penalty of losing their places in parliament, but also, as we 
humbly conceive, strikes at the very root of the government ; it being 
necessary to all governments to have freedom fii votes and debates in 
those who have the power to alter and make the laws ; and besides the 
express woids of this bill, obliging every man to abjure all endeavours to 
alter the government of the church, vnthout regard to anything that 
rules of prudence in the government, or christian compassion to pro- 
testant dissenters, or the necessity of affairs at any time, shall or may 
require : on these considerations we consider it of dangerous conse- 
quences to have any bill of this nature so much as committed." 

The protest, particularly that part of it which spoke of the christian 
compassion due to the dissenters, gave great offence to the bishops and 
the court-lords, who, in violation of clear parliamentary usag^ would 
have denied the protestors the right of stating along with^their protest 
the reasons on which it was founded* When the debate on this point 
was at its highest, and there was some probability that an attempt would 
be made to commit the protestors to the Tower, HoUis, who had been 
their chief defender, prayed that his name night be added to the list, 
inasmuch as its not being there was owing to his absence from the house 
at the time through indisposition. In the end, the majority deemed it 
advisable to limit their proceedings to a resolution which declared the 
reasons of the obnoxious protest to be '^ a reflection on the honour of the 
house, and of dangerous consequence." That resolution called forth a 
third protest on the following day, in which twenty»one peers claimed 
for themselves, and the whole peerage, the liberty of protesting in the 
manner which the twelve peers had done, as " an essential privilege" of 
their house* 

The bill then passed into committee. But two preliminaries were 
assented to before the discussion upon it commenced — first, that no 
oath should be imposed by it ; and secondly, that none of its provisions 
should be of a nature to infringe on the ancient parliamentary liberty of 
debate. One of the earliest decisions of the committee on the clauses 
of the bill was in violation of the first of these provisions. The oppo- 
sition complained loudly of the insincerity of the proceedings, and the 
lord-keeper was so pressed by his opponents, as to be driven to the 
extremity of declaring, that the house was not bound by its own orders, 
but might interpret them as it pleased. This piece of duplicity produced 
a fourth protest, to which the names of sixteen peers were attached. 
With the view of preventing a recurrence of these inconvenient re- 
monstrances, it was resolved^ at this stage of the proeaedings^to make no 
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further report from the committee on the bill until the whole of itB 
clauses should have been discussed and determined. 

The next step of the opposition was to asccartain distinctly how much 
of the proposed test shoold be regarded as matter of decla- 
ration only, and how much should be sworn to in the Declaration!^^ 
usual form of an oath* In the first clause of the part se- 
parated as being so much declaration only, it was said to be '' unlawful, 
under any pretence whatsoever, to take up arms against the king;" and 
that no doubt might remain concerning the meaning of this clause, the 
person subscribing to it was required to add, — '* and I do abhor that trai* 
torous position of taking'arms by the king's authority against his person." 
Those who reasoned in farour of these clauses, did so on the ground 
that all the troubles in England from 1640 to 1660 had resulted from 
inattention to such maxims, and that the return of such confusion was 
not to be prevented without giving to those great principles of subordi- 
nation the force of law. Those who were opposed to them dwelt on 
a multitude of possible cases which might arise to make an adherence to 
such theories inconvenient^ and even ruinous to the great interests of 
the community. In the last clause of the declaration, the prohibition 
of taking arms against the king's authority was extended to the~autho«> 
rity of ^^ those commissioned by him ;" and tended, it was said, not only 
to bring in a standing army, but to vest it with a species of divine right, 
which no law or usage might be found powerful enough to withstand. 
To meet this objection, that part of the prohibition was restricted to the 
persons commissioned by the king '* according to law, in the time of re* 
bellion and war, and acting in pursuance of such commission^" But to 
these additions it was objected, that th6y supposed the authority of the 
king, and the authority of ^ose commissioned by him, to be either the 
same thing, or two things ; if they were the same thing, the prohibition 
became nonsense, inasmuch as to oppose the royal authority by the 
royal authority, was a piece of conduct altogether imaginary and impos>^ 
Bible ; and if they were two things, then the restraint imposed was as 
much at variance with sound views of social obUgation under the latter 
phraseology as under the former. The declaration, however, was car 
ried in this form ; and the committee next proceeded to the oath. 

The first clause of the oath was opposed to any kind of attempt ** to 
alter the constitution of the church^" All reference to 
the doctrine of the church was omitted, in the hope of de- ^®^**® <*^ *^® 
taching the catholic peers from the ranks of the opposition. 
But the country lords exposed this artifice with so much e£fbct, that the 
oath in its ultimate form was made to include a pledge to abstain from 
all « endeavours to alter the Protestant Religion, or the Government of 
either Church or State." But when this addition was made^ it was na^- 
tural to ask, in what does the protestant religion consist, which is thus 
in no way to be changed? 'The j^relates replied that it was sufficiently 
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set forth in the articles, liturgy, catechismB, homilies, and canonsaf 
the church. But it was inquired,— are all there, whole and entire, the 
protestant religion, or is it only meant that the protestant reUgion is 
contained in them, amidst many things not essential to it ? If the com- 
positions named are, in all respects, essential parts of the protestant re- 
ligion, who is to reconcile the multitude of contradictions to he found in 
them, and who can, in common honesty, pledge himself never to oppose 
matters, many of which are not only obsolete, hut manifestly false and 
absurd? If, on the other hand, the puhUcations mentioned are to be 
understood as merely containing the protestant religion, who will sepa- 
rate the parts which belong essentially to that religion from those who 
do not, so as to enable the persons who may adopt this oath to know 
what it is to which they bind themselves ? The prelates were much 
perplexed by this course of reasoning. Lord Wharton proposed that the 
oath should be, not to alter the protestant religion, " as it is, or shall be 
established by act of parliament." Lord Grey, of Rollestone, finding 
that this amendment met with no favour from the advocates of the bill, 
would have limited the oath to a pledge never to use either " force or 
fraud," with a view to such changes. But in the end, this amendment 
4^ared the fate of the former ; and this part of the oath, as approved by 
the committee, read as follows :— " I do swear that I will not endeavour 
to alter the protestant religion now by law established in the church of 

England." 

Next came the part of the oath which prohibited any endeavour to 
change the •• government," either in church or state. The opposition 
lords affirmed that the state-church was properly dependent in all 
things on the civil power, and liable to any change which the king 
and parliament might deem expedient The bishops, on the con^ 
trary, maintained, that their priesthood, and exclusive power of ordina- 
tion, had been derived immediately from Christ, and that license to 
exercise their authority in particular countries was the only point in 
which they were dependent on the suffrage of the civil magistrate. It 
was argued, on the other side, that this jure divino pretension was incon- 
sistent with the ecclesiastical supremacy which the constitution had 
vested in the crown ; and if once conceded, might justify the prelates 
in excommunicating their prince. The church, in this view, was not the 
servant, but the mistress of the state. It was remarked that all systems 
of government, whether in church or state, consist of so much recognised 
law, — and what could be-more absurd than to bind a legislature not to 
attempt any change in the existing laws, seeing that the object oi its 
existence is to make addition to those laws, and to amend or rescind 
them as the change of circumstances may require? During this discus- 
sion a proviso was introduced into the oath, to preserve to the house its 
former liberty of debate ; but it was openly avowed that the design of 
this part of the test was to put an end to all caballing and consultation 
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agaiast the government, even among the members of the legislatm^, 
beyond the walls of parliament. In this shape the oath passed, and 
even the retrospective bearing of its penalties was opposed in vain. 

This memorable debate lasted seventeen days, often extending to a 
late hour in the evening, sometimes until midnight. Charles made his 
appearance by the fireside in 'the house, day after day, as a listener. 
But his presence imposed little restraint on the opponents of the bill. 
The struggle exhibited a much bolder discussion of the great principles 
of government than had taken place in our constitutional history since 
the better days of the long parliament. 

The bill, though it passed the committee, was never reported to the 
house. An angry dispute which arose between the two Dispute be- 
houses, on a question of privilege, led to a prorogation, which j^^ds Mid^com- 
put an end to all proceedings upon it. At that time the mons. 
lords had three appeals before them from the court of chancery, in which 
the defendants were members of the house of commons. One of these 
persons, sir John Fagg, was summoned to appear before the lords on 
the matter of the appeal against him. The commons came to a lesolu'^ 
tion that the notice served for this purpose on a member of their house 
w^as a breach of privilege. The lords replied that the appeal in the 
case of sir John Fagg had come before them according to law, and that 
they could not administer justice without power to do as they had done. 
The commons had no satisfactory answer to return; they even descended 
to say, that the worst that could happen in such a case was some 
delay of justice to an individual, which was much less to be deprecated 
than a permanent injury to the privileges of the commons of England. 
But 80 excited did they become, that they placed two of the appellants, 
and four barristers who had been engaged in the cause before the upper 
house, in the custody of the sergeant-at-arms. The lords commanded 
the lieutenant of the Tower to liberate the persons so committed ; the 
commons gave the same functionary strict orders to the contrary ; and 
Charles, despairing of any settlement of the dispute, prorogued the 
parliament, and thus annulled all that had been done on the Test Bill. 
There is reason to believe that the great object of the opposition leaders, 
in both houses, throughout this altercation, was to bring about some 
such result.* 

Parliament was prorogued on the fifth of June ; it met again on the 
thirteenth of October ; but only to demonstrate still further Parliament— 
the near balance of the two great parties, and to increase another ses- 
the perplexities of the government. Mortgages to the "®°* 
extent of 800,000/. had been obtained on the revenue, under the name 
of " anticipations." The commons would take no account of monies 
so raised ; and in their deliberations concerning a supply, were careful 

* Lords' Journals, xii.(»65— 682. Prtrl. Hist. iv. 714—721—739. Ap. ▼. Marvell 
1. 610, €i 9fq. Burnet, ii. 73—78. North, Examen, 61—64. 
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to makfi proviaion that the sum granted should be applied to certain 
Bpecified objecte ; while in the upper house the opposition lords called 
loudly for a dissolution of parliament, insisting that the commons 
assembled in 1661 afforded no just representation of the mind of Eng- 
land in 1615» In this stage of the public business, the dispute between 
the two houses was revived with as much violence as before ; and when 
tihe duke of York declared himself in favour of a dissolution, Danby 
assured the king that nothing but an immediate prorogation could save 
Hot. 22. the government from defeat on that question * 

The relation in which Charles stood at this moment to the belligerent 

powers was that of mediator. Austria, Spain, and the 
JJ^rty between States, would hfve made large sacrifices to secure his alii- 
Charles and ance ; but he was more open to the intrigues of France, as 
^®"**- their aim was limited to a purchase of his neutrality, which 

comported better with his love of ease, and with his desire to be as little 
dependent as possible on the supplies of a parliament. His failure with 
regard to a supply of any kind in the session which closed on the twenty- 
second of November 1615, and the temper which then manifested itself in 

both houses, seemed to render his affairs desperate. In the 
January 9. j^y^ry following we find him in active negotiation with 
Louis, which ended in his giving his secret pledge not to take any part 

with the allies, on condition of his receiving the sum of 
"i"y /. iQQQQQi^ as an annual pension from the French monarch.f 

♦ Pari. Hist. iv. 739—603. Burnet, li. 78--80. " It was offered on the one 
side to show that the king bad not enotjgh in his hands to maintain the government 
and to secure the nation : though our neutrality at that time made trade flow in 
upon US, so that the customs rose higher than ever. On the other hand, it was said, 
Ihat if anticipations were once admitted as a reason for a supply, the court would 
nerer want that reason." Ibid, On this important question the court were defeated 
by a majority of two or three voices only. 

f Dalrymple, ii. 90—108. " What the king of England charged me," say« lUu- 
vigny the French ambassador, " to make known to your majesty is, that he desires 
passionately to unite himself strictly with you ; that without waiting till it can be 
done by a solemn treaty, it may be begun at present, in secret, by reciprocal pro- 
mises in writing, which should bind him, as well as your majesty, not to make any 
treaty with any state whatever, without the consent of the other ; or to give any 
assistance to the enemies or rebellious subjects of either." Danby reminded Lau- 
derdale that if they alone became parties to this treaty, it would he at the hazard 
of losing their heads, and made excuses to evade it. When Charles wias informed 
of those scruples, he sent for them and for the duke of York into his closet— " where 
it being proposed to admit into this council the high chancellor and all the other 
ministers, he told them, that he desired nothing in the world more passionately 
than a good alliance with your majesty ; that being mediator, the conjunction of 
the time did not allow him to let people have the least knowledge of his having con- 
cluded and signed a treaty with France; that the thing could not fail of being made 
public if brought before the council, or if he was obliged to make use o( the great 
teat J that to make it an entire secret, he did not desire his ministers should have 
any knowledge of it ; that for this reason he would name no commissioners, nor 
give any powers | that he had resolved to sign the treaty with his own hand, and 
seal it with his seal in my presence. From all these circumstances^ your majesty 
witi judge better of the state of England, than from all that I have presented in my 
fetters ; ond it will be difficult to conceive, that a king should be go abandoned by 
his subjects, that even amongst his minittert he cannot find one in whom he can plaee 
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More than twelve months now passed without any meeting <rf parlia* 
ment. The war on the Continent, and the neutrality of _^ 

England, proved highly favourable to British commerce ; ghutting up of 
and with the revenue from that source, and the aid of hie the coflSee- 
pension, Charles contrived to give his time, for the most ''^*'®^ 
part, through this interval, to his private pleasures. But while the 
friends of the government pointed to the present security and pros- 
perity of the country, as evidence of the wisdom and patriotism of 
its rulers, the more active politicians on the side of the oppositton 
treated the calm as delusive, and published, through every channel, 
that the preservation of the protestant religion and of English liberty 
would be impossible, if the arms of France should be successful in the 
great stniggle going on upon the Continent. The press was already 
under a rigorous censorship. But opinions which men could not have 
printed without exposing themselves to much danger, were divulged with 
little restraint in places of public resort, particularly in the coffee- 
houses, where nearly all persons of education, and a large portion of the 
middle class, were accustomed in that age to spend much of their time. 
Irritated and alarmed by the spreading disaffection, the government 
resolved on shutting up the coffee-houses, by depriving them of their 
licences. But nothing that could be urged in defence of this step 
sufficed to give it even the appearance of a justification. The owners of 
the coffee-houses filled every place with complaints of the injustice which 
had been done to them ; while the opponents of the court spoke of the 
proceeding as furnishing strong confirmation of the most unfavourable 
opinions that had ever been avowed concerning the arbitrary temper, 
and evil designs of the men entrusted with the aflRairs of the nation. To 
abate the storm thus raised, the licences were restored ; but with the 
condition that they should be forfeited in the case of any proprietor who 
should tolerate the use of seditious language on the part of the company. * 

Parliament assembled on the fifteenth of February, 161*7, after a proro- 
gation of fifteen months. The suspicions and discontent p .. 
which had been excited by the discussions on the Test questions 
Bill, increased greatly during this lengthened recess ; raised as ta iin 
and the attention of both houses, in place of being occu- ^^*^' ^* 
pied with the usual business, was first called to the question — whether 
the fact that more than twelve months had passed since the close of the 
last session, had not in itself dissolved the parliament, it being provided 
in two unrepealed statutes of Edward the Third that there shall be a 
meeting of parliament once within a year. That the parliament had 
thus ceased to be legal, was maintained by the duke of Buckingham, and 

an enlire confidence, Tkia example wiii thow yvur majetttf that aii England U aauinti 
your intereata, and that there i» only the king of England and the duke of York wAo 
emhrace them witk affection,''* Ibid. 
• Ralph, i. 297, 298. North, Examen. 
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by the lords Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and Wharton. On the other side, 
it was insisted that the words " if need be" were so employed in the 
statutes appealed to, as to have left the assembling of a parliament, 
within the time mentioned, to the discretion of the king ; and that, in 
the absence of those terms, it was a rule of law that ancient statutes 
were to be construed by general usage. The conduct of Buckingham, 
and of the three lords who supported him, gave so much offence to the 
house, that they were all committed to the Tower.* Nor did the house 
atop at this point. Not long before a book had been published to show 
the illegality of a prorogation if extended beyond twelve months ; and 
Dr] Carey, the author, was called to the bar, and fined 1000/. Proceed- 
ings were also instituted against a person named Aaron Smith, ** for 
speaking certain dangerous and seditious words against the being of this 
present parliament." 

In the commons much was said concerning the ^' discoursings" 
through the nation, and from the press, on this question ; but the majo- 
rity determined that it would be inexpedient, in many respects, that the 
house should come to any formal decision upon it. Complaints were 
made, however, with regard to the proceedings of the upper house against 
Carey. It was observed that the alleged offence affected the privileges 
of the commons, at least as much as those of the lords ; and that the 
original cognizance of it pertained to the courts of law, and not to either 
house of parliament. This observation indicates an approach toward 
the better practice of later times in such cases. We have seen how 
frequently the long parliament was engaged in the examination of such 
offenders, to the great hindrance of the public business, and with the bad 
grace of appearing as both prosecutor and judge. 

Until this time, the practice obtained in many boroughs of paying 
" wages " to their representatives in parliament. The laborious and up- 
right Andrew Marvel, who was member for Hull, is said to have been the 
last person in our parliamentary history who received this kind of com- 
pensation. A bill was brought in this session to put an end to the practice. 

But the bills which attracted most attention, and by which Danby 
Bills for the ^oped to enlist the zeal of the bishops, and the strongs 
security of the anti-catholic feeling of the people, against his opponents. 
Church. ^gre ^hose prepared, it was said, with a view to the security 

of the church. Two bills were deemed necessar}' for this purpose : — the 
first relating to the difficulties which would arise, should the sceptre 
pass into the hands of a catholic ; and the second, to the future treat- 
ment of popish recusants. The former consisted of certain provisions 
with regard to the exercise of the ecclesiastical patronage of the crown, 

♦ '« After some months, three of the lords were set at liberty on petitioning the 

S • ^ Shaftesbury would not petition."— Burnet. These noblemen, it appears, 

acted in opposition to the advice of their party on this question. Their colleagues 

spoke of It as a subtlety, and discouraged the eflfort to place ** so much weiirht on 

such weak grounds." Jbit/, ® 
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and the education of the children of the royal family, should any future 
possessor of the throne refuse to declare himself against the doctrine of 
transuhstautiation — the usual powers of the crown in both these respects 
being vested, in such case, in the prelates, or in certain of them. The 
bill against popish recusants diminished, on the whole, the severity of the 
existing laws ; but was recommended by its advocates on the ground, 
that its moderated penalties would operate as a stronger check, inasmuch 
as they would be more certainly enforced. But the country party opposed 
both measures with great vehemence. They were not disposed to look 
toward a popish successor as a probable event ; and were violent in de- 
nouncing the proposed alienation of the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
crown in favour of the bishops. Both these bills passed in the house of 
lords, but in the commons the first was given up by its advocates after the 
second reading ; the second was at onee rejected, and was described in the 
journals of the house as a device to favour popery under the pretence of 
imposing a more effectual restraint upon it. But these zealous theolo- 
gians, though they insisted on retaining the right to put catholic priests to 
death, concurred with the upper house in abolishing the obsolete statute 
which doomed heretics to the stake. 

On the matter of a supply, the commons evinced a disposition to meet 
the wishes of the government. The excise, which had been granted to 
the crown for nine years in 1668, was voted to continue three years 
longer. On receiving estimates concerning the increase necessary in the 
naval force, it was agreed that the sum of 586,000/. should be raised for 
that object. But care was taken that this money should pass into the 
hands of commissioners, who would be required to furnish an exact ac- 
count of their expenditure to the commons.* 

When the business of the English parliament had reached this point, 
news arrived that the French had spread consternation Progress of 
among tjie allies, by appearing in the field so early as the ^^o ^»'' 
beginning of February, and had laid siege to Cambray and Valenciennes, 
The prince of Orange suddenly placed himself at the head of such 
forces as he could collect, and at St. Omers hazarded an engagement with 
the enemy under command of the duke of Orleans, and Mareschal 
Luxembourg. The issue was not favourable to the prince, and he had 
the mortification of seeing Cambray, Valenciennes, and St. March 17. 22. 
Omers, fall into the hands of his antagonist. These signs Ap.20. 
of extraordinary promptitude and vigour on the part of France became 
the occasion of much alarm in England. In the campaign of 1675 the 
greater success had been, upon the whole, with the allies ; and in 1676 
the acquisitions of the French in Flanders were, perhaps, nearly coun- 
terbalanced by their losses on the Upper Rhine, and in Pomerania. 
In England, this oscillation of the powers at war had produced dis- 

♦ Pari. Hist. iv. 807—863. Burnet, ii. 107—112. 
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quietude ralber than immoderate apprehension ; and the general com- 
plaint wai, that the king should seem to be so litUe sensible to the 
dignity of the position which had fallen to him^ as haying the settlement 
and the peace of Enrope almost entirely at his disposal. But when the 
partial reverses of the French arms in 1615, and the languid campaign 
of 1610» were followed by the vigorous movements commenced in the 
early part of the next year, the inaction of Charles became a topic of 
much louder censure among his subjects.* 

The commons presented an address to hin, in which they expressed 
Address of the *^®^' desire that his majesty would speedily form such 
Gommoiu lor alliances as might enable him to restrain the power and 
^^' ambition of France, and to act as protector of the inde- 

pendence and liberties of Europe. Charles replied that he would do 
everything for the preservation of Flanders that could be done consist- 
ently with the safety and peace of his dominions. This answer was, in 
eflPect, a refusal. It called forth a second address from the commons, in 
which they made use of plainer terms, and spoke with still greater 
earnestness, pledging themselves to grant the most adequate supplies 
should the king find it necessary to declare war against France. In his 
second reply, Charles intimated that he must not be expected to commit 
himself to the chances of such a struggle without something more definite 
as to the means of prosecuting it; and in his third communication 
600,000/. was named as the sum which nrast be placed at his free dis- 
posal, before he could attempt** to speak or act those things" which 
would be expected from him. While the house was occupied with the 
consideration of this message, Charles sent for the members to White- 
hall, when he assured them, on the word of a king, that no trust which 
they might reposef in him should prove to have been ill-placed ; and 
pledged himself to the most honest use of all money that might be voted 
for his service ; but repeated that nothing should induce him to hazard 
war until possessed of the means necessary for making adequate provi- 
sion against its probable consequences.f 

By this speech Charles brought a£Fairs to a short issue. He required 
the commons to trust him with 600,000/., the only security for its just 

« Temple, !. 401—445. Burnet, ii. 119, 113. The French ako extended their 
incarsious to the German side of the Rhine, ** and with the most cruel nvages of 
burning and spoiling, such as had not yet been used on either side since the war 
began." Temple, i. 444. 

f Pari. Hist. iv. 859—890. Hume describes the pledge given by the king to his 
parliament at this time, binding himself to a faithful prosecution of the war, while 
secretly pledged in his treaty with Louis to a different course, as " one of the most 
disbonourable and scandalous acts that ever proceeded from a throne." (viii. 32.) 
On this statement Dr. Lingard observes, that the treaty on which the implication is 
founded had no existence until after the pledge was given. But it Is plain from 
the language of Hume, and from his reference (Da)rymple, ii. 103.), that the treaty 
intended by him is not that commenced in the summer, and concluded in the 
autumn, of 1677. but that disgraceful compact which had been completed in the 
February of the year before. 
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appiica^on being his royal irord. Th^ must either run the risk of 
losing all their money, or fail of those alliances which they had projected^ 
and, at the same time, declare to the world the highest distrust of their 
sovereign/' But there were many reasons which determined the house 
of commons to put no trust in the king : they considered that the pre* 
tence of danger was obviously groundless, while the French were op- 
posed by such powerful alliances on the continent, while the king was 
master of a good fleet at sea, and while all his subjects were so heartily 
united in opposition to foreign enemies ; that the only justifiable reason^ 
therefore, of Charles's backwar daess, was not the apprehension of danger 
from abroad, but a diffidence which he might have perhaps enter- 
tained of his parliament, lest, after engaging him in foreign alliances for 
carrying on war, they should take advantage of his necessities. And 
extort from him concessions dangerous to the royal dignity : that this 
parliament by their past conduct had given no foundation for such sus^ 
picions, and were so far from pursuing any sinister ends, that they had 
granted supplies for the first Dutch war; for maintaining the triple- 
league, though concluded without their advice ; and for carrying on the 
second Dutch war, which was entered into contrary to their ot)inion, 
and contrary to the manifest interest of the nation : that, on the other 
hand, the king had, by former measures, excited very reasonable jea- 
lousies in his people, and did with a bad grace require at present 
their trust and confidence: that he had not serupled to demand 
supplies for maintaining the triple-league at the very moment he was 
concerting measures for breaking it, and accordingly had employed to 
that purpose the supplies which he had obtained by these delusive pre- 
tences s that his union with France, during the war against Holland, 
mast have been founded on projects the most dangerous to his people ; 
and as the same union was still secretly msdntained, it might justly be 
feared that the same projects were not yet entirely abandoned. That he 
could not seriously intend to prosecute vigorous measures against 
France ; since he had so long remained entirely unconcerned during 
sueh obvious dangers. That if he really meant to enter into a cordial 
union with his people, he would have taken the first step, and have 
endeavoured, by putting trust in them, to restore that confidence, which 
he himself, by his rash conduct, had first violated. That it was in vain 
to ask so small a sum as 600,000/., in order to secure him against the 
future attempts of parliament ; since that sum must soon be exhausted 
by a war with France, and he must again fall into that dependence, 
which was become, in some degree, essential to the constitution. That 
if he would form new alliances, that sum or a greater would instantly be 
voted; nor could there be any reason to dread that the parliament 
would immediately desert measures, in which they were engaged by 
their honour, their inclination, and the public interest. That the real 
ground of the king's reTusal, therefore, was neither apprehension of 
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danger from foreign enemies, nor jealousy of parliamentary encroacli-> 
ments, but a desire of obtaining the money, which he intended, notwitli- 
standing his royal word, to employ to other purposes. And that by such 
dishonourable means to so ignoble an end, he rendered himself still more 
unworthy the confidence of his people." * 

For these reasons the commons presented a further address to tlie 
king, praying him to enter into the closest alliance with the United 
Provinces, and to join himself with the other powers of Europe so far as 
to preserve the Spanish Netherlands, and to check the power of France, 
contenting themselves with repeating their former pledge, that the sup- 
plies necessary to support such a policy should not be wanting. On 
receiving this address, Charles vented his disappointment in severe 
terms. He described it as the language of dictation, and charged the 
commons with aiming to divest him of that branch of his prerogative 
which related to the formation of alliances, and to the questions of war 
and peace. His real mortification was, that the conduct of the house 
betrayed its distrust of his integrity to the eyes of all Europe, and that 
the money which he had promised himself, as the result of the artifice 
which he had employed, was not to be obtained. Parliament was imme- 
diately adjourned.^ 

Charles now became exceedingly desirous of seeing the war brought 
Perplexities of ^ & close. But his path was beset with difficulties. He 
the king. was not disposed to commit himself against France, and 

was as little inclined to incur the danger of dependence on extraor- 
dinary supplies from a parliament : — and with these prepossessions it was 
by no means easy to restore peace on terms that would be at all satisfac- 
tory to the alUes, and, in consequence, to his own subjects. The cam- 
paign of 1677, vigorous as it was on the part of the French in the early 
part of the year, became languid and ineffective as the summer advanced, 
and the negotiations of the ambassadors from the different powers, which 
had been carried on for some time at Nimeguen, partook of the same 
dilatory and indecisive character. 

The prince of Orange began, in these circumstances, to look with 
Proposed visit increased solicitude to the friendship of the king of Eng- 
of the prince land ; and Charles was no less anxious to conform to any 
of Orange. p^^-^jy ^^ieX might serve to allay, in any measure, the noisy 
and perilous discontent which prevailed among his subjects. The 
prince finding it impossible to bring the French generals to a regular 
engagement, wrote, in the month of June to the king of England, stating 
his intention to visit his uncle at the close of the campaign, one part 
of his object being to make proposals of marriage to the princess Mary. 
Charles expressed great willingness to receive his nephew, but urged 
that his visit should be deferred until the congress at Nimeguen should 

♦ Hume. 
t Pari Hist. iv. 859--890. Temple, i. 446* 
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have agreed upon the articles of a general pacification. But this did 
not comport with the plans of William ; and Charles, aware of the 
great popularity of the prince with all classes in England, courted the 
good feeling of the people, by consenting to receive him on his own 
terms. 

Toward the close of September William landed at Harwich, and pro- 
ceeded, without delay, to Newmarket, where the court then Lands at 
^was enjoying the usual sports of that place. The royal Harwich. 
brothers received their distinguished relative with every appearance of 
cordiality, and soon attempted some discourse with him on the state of 
public affairs. But it was found, after several experiments, that the 
prince avoided such topics, and was by no means to be drawn into them. 
Charles was somewhat disappointed and perplexed by this demeanour, 
and inquired of sir William Temple — ^the person most in the confidence 
of the prince — what it meant. Sir William was instructed by the 
prince to say, that the reason of his conduct was, his intention to see the 
princess Mary, and to have the question relating to her settled, before 
he became a party to any conference on public matters ; domestic hap- 
piness being an affair of so much importance in his estimation, that he was 
determined not to become the husband of any woman towards whom he 
could not entertain sentiments proper to that relation. Charles smiled 
at the simplicity of a reason so unusual among princes, but said that the 
humour of his guest should be gratified in that particular, and that the 
court should return to London some days earlier for the purpose. 

On his arrival in town, the prince was introduced to his intended 
consort. He soon found that the favourable answers which had been 
returned to his inquiries concerning the mind, as well as the person of 
the young princess, were fully realised. His affections were at once 
interested, and his suit to the king and the duke was made [without 
delay. The consent of both was readily obtained, but with the condition 
that the terms of peace with France should be settled before the mar- 
riage. William expressed himself strongly opposed to this condition^ 
partly on account of the delays which it would occasion, but especially 
aa it might expose him to certain reflections on the part of his allies, 
which he was concerned above everything to avoid. At best, they were 
likely to meet with hard measure at the congress, and his being a party 
to such terms before his marriage might bring upon him the reproach 
of having sacrificed his friends and the liberties of Europe to obtain a 
wife. During several days, this difficulty seemed to be insuperable on 
either side, and there was room to fear that the project of a matrimonial 
alliance would wholly fail on this account. While the affair was in this 
posture, sir William Temple supped one evening with the prince, and 
states that in all his intercourse with him he had never seen his temper 
80 mtlch disturbed. He said that he repented he had ever come to 
England ; that he was resolved to stay but two days longer, should the 
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king continue in the same mind ; but that before his departare the 
king of England must choose how they should demean themselves 
toward each other hereafter, for he was sore it must be either as the 
greatest friends or the greatest enemies. He eoncluded by desiring sir 
William to state thus much to the king the following morning, and to let 
him know the result. Temple saw the king early the next day, apprised 
him of what had passed the preyious evening, and directed his attention 
to the pernicious consequences* whieh must follow, in the present state 
of the popular feeling, should the prince leave the country in displeasirre. 
Charles heard him with attention, and conohided his reply by stating 
that he had the greatest confidence in the integrity of the prince, and 
that he would comply with his wishes. Sir WDliam was desired to 
inform the duke of York of this decision, and his highness, after a 
moment's surprise, said — ^* The king shall be obeyed, and I would that 
all his subjects might learn from me how to obey him : I tell him mj 
opinion freely, but when that is done, and I know his pleasure, I obey 
Marriage be* ^^*^ From the duke, sir William went to the prinee, and 
tween the told him all that had happened ; which, at first, he could 
Orange and hardly bclieve, but presently embraced him, and said that 
the prineees '* He had made him a very happy man, and vety une:ipect* 
Mary. edly." The match was declared the next day, and was 

hailed throogh the kingdom with a more universal joy than had been 
called forth by any occurrence since the Restoration.* 

Charles and the prince now entered into conference with regftrd to 
Conference the terms of the peace, in which they were assisted by 
Ch^r** d ^^"^ ^^^ *^^ William Temple. The king spoke of 
the prince on ^^^^^ ^s having reached that time of life when the military 
the termt of enterprises in which he had been so long engaged must have v 
P**^* ^ ceased to be agreeable to him, and urged, that there was 
less reason to be strict with him as to the conditions of his friendship 
in future, inasmuch as the ambitious portion of his reign had no doubt 
reached its close. The prince, on the contrary, maintained that Louis 
would never consent to any suspension of hostilities but with the view 
of placing himself iu a position to renew them with advantage, and 
Temple declared himself of the same opinion. It was at length agreed 
that all places taken by France within the limits of the empire should 
be restored, together with the duchy of Lorraine ; that between France 
and the States there should be a mutual restoration of all the acquisitions 
made during the war ; and that the following towns taken from the 
Spaniards should be given up to them, — Aeth, Charleroy, Oudenarde, 
Courtray, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, St. Ghislain, and Binch; 
leaving the other conquests made by the French in the Spanish Nether- 
lands, particularly Franche-compti^, about which there had been so 

• Temple, i. 450—455. 
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muck contention, in the bands of the victorg. Charles appeared to ap- 
prove of this adjustment! and Temple was immediately appointed to be 
the bearer of these proposals to the French court. The ambassador was 
not to negotiate concerning these terms, but to obtain the positive an- 
swer of the king of France, and his stay in Paris was not to extend 
beyond two days. 

This tone of decision, however, was foreign to the character of the 
king. On the evening of the second day after this con- 
ference Charles rode in the Park, and seeing Temple at a J^e^Sng?"^ ^^ 
distance, he beckoned his approach, and with some ^n- 
barrassment of manner began to suggest, that it might be prudent to 
cominit the embassy to other hands. The message itself, he observed, 
would be sufficiently unacceptable to Louis, and would only be rendered 
still more unwelcome, as borne by a person known to be so little friendly 
to the pretensions of Franee; added to which, as the object of his 
errand was not to negotiate, but simply to obtain an answer to the pro- 
posals, it was a business that might safely be committed to inferi(Hr 
hands. Sir William at once assured the king that he was himself 
very desirous of being released from his engagement. The mission was 
accordingly entrusted to lord Dutas, a person at the disposal of the duke 
of York ; and Charles, still further to soften the policy into which he 
had been led, consented, at the request of the French ambassador, to 
prorogue the parliament [until the sping. Louis mani^ed to detain 
lord Duras over the two days, and sent him away at last without the 
positive answer he had been oommissioned to obtain.* 

From this point a series af tedious negotiations ensued, which were con- 
ducted by the French with a degree of skill that extorted Diplomatic 
the admiration of their enemies. The marriage of the prince akill of the 
of Orange, and the altered tone of the king of England, ^^^^^ 
consequent on that event, were regarded as fatal to the encroachmenta 
of France ; but the ministers of Louis c<mtrived to render both these 
CKscurrences conducive to their policy. 

It is certain that Louis must soon have become solicitous for peaee, 
had Charles 00 far concurred with his sub|eets as to have allowed of 
their taking part, to the extent of their humour, with the confederates. 
The English troops in the serrice of the king of France, which Charles, 
contrary to his solemn pledge, had allowed to be largely recruited from 
time to time, formed a considerable part of the force which had been 
employed against the Imperialists ; and their disciplined courage had 
been so often exercised with effect, as to have given them the highest 
military reputation. Louis was far from being willing to part with 
such auxiliaries, and clearly saw that if once they should become 
arrayed against him, England might soon reinforce them, so as to place 
a most serious impediment in the course of his enterprises. At the 

• T«nph, i. 455—4*7. 
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same time, nothing was more dreaded by him tjian the chance of 
finding himself exposed to the combined naval power of England and 
Holland. The wealth of France, which furnished the king with the 
means of carrying on his military projects, was derived mainly from 
natural productions, peculiar, in a great degree, to the soil and climate 
of that kingdom ; or from works of art, supplied by the taste and inge- 
nuity which distinguished the French people. Italy, where the salts, 
the wines, and the matters of taste and luxury furnished by France, 
were in least demand, would have been almost the only country open to 
its merchants ; and the shock which might thus have been given to its 
commerce would not only have afiPected the resources of the govern- 
ment, but must soon have produced a degree of suffering among the 
more active portion of the French people, that would have been 
inseparable from great popular discontent. Two years' war against the 
confederates, with England in cordial alliance with them, would have 
sufficed to realise the maturity of these evils. The ministers of Louis 
were not insensible to the position of their country in these respects, and 
accordingly, the message of lord Duras, which, in other circumstances, 
might have been resented as a threat, or as a kind of interference to 
which it did not become the dignity of France to submit, was received 
without any appearance of displeasure, while it was resolved that no 
means should be left unemployed to prevent the possible junction 
between England and the allies. Colbert, the great French minister, 
would have persuaded Louis to make peace even on the terms submitted 
to him, but the counsel of those who called for a prosecution of the war 
accorded more with the pride and restlessness of the monarch, and in 
consequence prevailed. Hence, the king of France not only made 
exceptions to some of the articles of the proposed pacification, but took 
the field in the depth of winter, in hope of extorting better conditions 
from his opponents.* 

Charles had never been placed in a position of greater difficulty than 
at this moment. He was still bound to Louis by the secret treaty, and 
could ill spare the pension which he derived from that quarter, But.it 
now appeared to be unavoidable that he should abandon that treaty, 
and that he should cast himself on the resources of his people by com- 
plying with their wishes so far as to declare war against France. News 
concerning the movements of the French army reached England in 
December ; and parliament, which had been prorogued to an early day 
in April, was smnmoned to meet on the fifteenth Janiiary. By the middle 
of December a league was formed between England and Holland, which 
bound those powers to prosecute war against France or Spain, should 
either of the latter kingdoms refuse compliance with the terms of peace 
proposed through lord Duras. 

But menacing as these proceedings may have been, Louis saw that they 

* Temple, i. 468, 469, 
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were more formidable in appearance than in reality. He well knew the un- 
steady character of the English monarch ; his ceaseless want intriimea of - 
of money ; and the feeling with which, after every transient the French in 
interval of resolution, he always drew back from the thought "^ ' 
of dependence on a parliament. In the present parliament, too, there was 
a considerable number of persons, not only on the side of the government, 
but in the ranks of the opposition, whose votes, and whose talent for 
intrigue, might be purchased. On various pretences, the last quarterly 
pension due to the king of England was detained; at the same time large 
offers of a pecuniary kind were made, on condition of his receding from the 
course which he had avowed, and of his making some material concessions 
in favour of France. Charles does not appear to have intimated any dis- 
position to accept these offers ; but many members of the government, 
and some subordinates usually arrayed against it, were not so scrupu- 
lous; nor was any insinuation spared that might serve to gender 
distrust both of the firmness and of the sincerity of the king in his pre- 
sent policy. 

While disunion and weakness were thus diffused in England, similar 
intrigues were extended to Holland, and with a similar result. And in Hoi- 
Men, who were to be bought for such a purpose, were pur- ^^^^' 
chased to employ themselves in filling the mind of the people through the 
United Provinces with suspicions of the prince of Orange, in consequence of 
his new alliance with England. The large party in Holland who had been 
long anxious to see the war brought to a close, and desirous of a separate 
peace with France, became more than ever impatient of the firmness of 
the prince in refusing to become a party to any treaty which might 
involve an abandonment of his allies. His conduct in this respect, 
which had been always imputed to a mistaken sense of honour, was now 
ascribed, in many quarters, to a desire of retaining a military force 
under his command, and for the purpose, possibly, of setting up an 
arbitrary government both in England and in Holland; while many 
expatiated on the folly of confiding in the alliance of a monarch of so 
little firmness or principle, and so manifestly attached to the interests 
of France, as the king of England ; nor would they admit that there 
was much more stability to be expected from the deliberations of the 
English parliament, than from the disposition of the king.* 

When parliament assembled, it was resolved that a fleet of more than 
a hundred sail should be provided, together with an Parliament — 
army of thirty thousand men, and a million of money was ihe^j[*n^.*' ^ 
voted to be applied to these purposes. But much passed Jan. 28. 
in the house which served to betray its opposition to Lauderdale, Danby, 
and to the duke of York, and its distrust of the government generally. 
Some of the most honourable persons in the country party, as lord 
HoUis, and lord Russell, could not suppress their doubts concem- 

* Temple, i. 446. 407. 458. 468. 469. 
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ing the sincerity of the king in his apparent opposition to the de- 
signs of France ; and feared that so soon as the supply voted should 
pass into his hands, a treacherous peace would he concluded, while the 
army raised under the mask of opposing the great enemy of the inde* 
pendence of Europe would perhaps be turned against the liberties of 
England. Hence, sir William Temple has remarked, that it was the 
great misfortune of English affiiirs at that time, that while the parlia- 
ment often manifested its discontent because the king was not to be 
persuaded to enter into the war against France, there were circum* 
stances which rendered it almost unavoidable that the commons should 
listen to him with distrust whenever he professed a readiness to comply 
with their wishes in that particular. Their feeling at such seasons was 
that of men expecting to be deceived in order to be plundered. It is 
manifest, that on either side there was too much ground for distrust, and 
to increase that feeling to the utmost was the great object of the agents 
of France. To the king, they insinuated, that nothing could be more 
unwise than to allow himself to be stripped of his power, by little and 
little, for the sake of obtaining those supplies which woiffd become 
indispensable the moment war should be declared: while with the 
country party, It was easy to dwell on the weakness of giving the king 
credit for meaning hostility to France, or for cherishing any real soli- 
citude about the liberties of Europe, seeing that his disposition through 
his whole life had been towards an opposite policy.* 

As the spring approached the French army began its operations in 
Progress of Flanders. It menaced Namur, Mons, and Luxemburgh, 
the French. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ valuable towns, Ghent and Ypres, after 
the siege of a few weeks. Louis might have added to these acquisitions, 
but he was content that this display of vigour should be left to produce 
its impression on the wavering counsel of the allies. In England, his 
advances were watched with the greatest anxiety. The demand for 
war became more loud and general than ever. The troops to be recalled 
from the service of France were about ten thousand men, and the twenty 
thousand which it had been resolved to join with them were raised almost 
without effort. But the hopes thus excited were soon checked by a vote 
of the commons, in which they declared their distrust of the government, 
and made particular mention of Lauderdale as one of the evil coun- 
sellors whose removal was necessary to their confidence.t 

♦ *' Great debates had arisen upon this affair; the reason was, a desire in some to 
oppose the court ; and jealousy in others^ that the kin^, indeed, intended to raise 
an army, but never designed to go on with the war ; and to say the truth, some of 
the king's own party were not very sure of the contrary." Reresby's Memoirs, 

, \ Pwl. Hist. W. B96— 976. Temple, i. 468. « The king seemed positive to 
declare the war, in case the parliament advised him, and promised tp support it, 
when an unlucky peevish vote, moved by sir Thomas Clarges to spite my lord trea- 
surer, left all so loose that the king was in a rage, and reproached me with my 
popular notions, as he termed them." Jbid, 461. Sir William adds that the effect 
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Charles pointed to this vote as a coofirmation of his often-repeated 
assertions with regard to the capricious and encroaching Charles dis- 
temper of the commons; and being always ready to fall posed to com- 
back, in the first favourable moment, on the wretched terms* of 
policy to which he had been so long accustomed, he now Frauce, 
resumed the purpose of selling his friendship to Louis at the best 
price it might be made to secure. The French king had recently pub- 
lished his own terms of peace ; in Holland the party opposed to the 
continuance of the war urged strongly that those terms should be com- 
plied with ; and Charles expostulated with Temple on the uselessness of 
mieditating a continuance of hostilities in such circumstances. The con- 
ditions of peace proposed and made public by Louis restored six cap- 
tured towns to Spain, but left Ypres, Cond<l, Valenciennes, and Tournay, 
the most important places on the frontiers of the Spanish Netherlands, 
in the hands of France. The prospect of seeing this great struggle con- 
cluded, on terms so favourable to France, excited bitter complaint in 
England ; especially when it was further declared, that the six towns to 
be given up were not to be evacuated until fall indemnity should be 
given to the Swedes £or all their losses in the war. 

To abate the severity of {he reproaches everywhere cast upon him on 
account of this unpropitious course of affairs, Charles once Resumes tbe 
more assumed the attitude of opposition to his secret ally, purpose of 
He deputed sir William Temple to devise such measures, ^^' 
in connexion with the States, as the exigency required. In less than a 
week from his arrival at the Hague, sir William concluded a treaty 
with the States, which called upon the French to evacuate the towns to 
be surrendered within sixteen days, and in ease of refusal, pledged the 
king of England to join with Holland, and with all the allies of Holland, 
in the war. 

But, unhappily, the English parliament was in no temper to support 
this appearance of vigour on the part of the king. In place p^.j^ ^^ ^^ 
of reposing the degree of confidence in his declared inten- )M>rt from par- 
tions which was necessary to success, so strong were their l»*»»ent. 
misgivings, that they came to a vote which required, in eflfect, that the 
addition recently made to the military force of the kingdom should be 
immediately disbanded.* Charles had not yet signed the treaty of sir 

of this vote was contrary to the wishes o£ the house and of the person with whom 
it originated, and mentions the occurrence as an instance of the manner in which 
not a few in that assembly exposed the interests of the country to hazard for the 
take of gratifying private animosity or party feeling. The obnoxious vote waa on 
the 8th of March. On the 2d, news had come that Rouvigny had arrived with 
offers of peace on the part of France. '^ The parliament startled at this, and grew 
jealous the offen would be accepted — the king and the duke talked naucfa of a war, 
bot still it was suspected that their hearts were for peace— and many well meaning 
wen began to fear the army now raised was rather intended to awe our own king- 
dom, than to war against France.'* Reresby, 68 — 82. 

* It was not necessary that Charles should havs put the eonstruction he did on 
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William Temple; but his reaourcea were still considerable; and as 
May 27. the French had signified their determination not to eva- 
cuate the six towns until the claims of Sweden should be satisfied, 
the prospect of peace was now at as great a distance as ever. 

While aflfiairs everywhere partook of this shifting and uncertain course, 
Charles passed his time, for the most part, with the duchess of Ports- 
mouth, one of his mistresses, and with Barillon the French ambassador. 
These favourite companions, availing themselves of the easy temper of 
the king, and of a favourable moment, prevailed upon him to furnish a 
document which instructed sir William Temple to urge upon the Swe- 
dish ambassador the importance of releasing France from the necessity 
of retaining the Spanish towns as a means of indemnity to the Swedish 
government. This document was committed to the care of one Du 
Gros, a French ecclesiastic, who, in obedience to the treacherous advice 
of Barillon, gave out publicly at the Hague that the terms of peace 
had been fully agreed upon by Charles and Louis, and that he had 
been sent with a dispatch, which required sir William Temple to proceed 
immediately to Nimeguen, and to put an end to the proposed alliance 
between England and the Confederates. The vacillation betrayed by 
this disclosure served to destroy the last vestige of confidence in the 
king of England. Charles, it was said, could never cease to be the 
tool of Louis, and would always favour his projects to the utmost extent 
consistent with his own safety.* 

The French at length consented to evacuate the six towns without 
Peace of delay, on condition that the States would forthwith 

Ninaeguen. gjg^j ^ separate treaty with them. Van Beveming, the 
Dutch ambassador at Nimeguen, who, until the moment of this offer, 
had not promised himself the chance of terms, on the whole, so favour- 
able, at once complied. By this treaty Charleroy, Courtray, Ouden- 
arde, Aeth, Ghent, and Luxemburgh were restored to the Spaniards ; 
while Franche-comptt5, Cambray, Aire, St. Omers, Valenciennes, Tour- 
nay, Ypres, Bouchaine, Cassel, and some lesser places, were retained by 
France. Spain and Austria, separated from the United Provinces, could 
not carry on the war with any prospect of success, and experience had 
too often shown that to lean upon England, while mider the guidance of 
her present counsels, was to rest upon a broken reed. 

By the peace of Nimeguen, Louis not only obtained most of the 
objects which he had in prospect at the commencement of the war, but 

this vote. Its lan^age was, " if his majesty pleases to enter into a war against 
the French king, this house is, and always will be, ready to support and assist him 
in that war ; but if otherwise, then they will proceed to the consideration of pro- 
viding for the speedy disbanding of the army.*' Pari. Hist. iv. 983., et teq, 

* Temple, i. 466. ^* The king told me pleasantly that the rogue Du Cros had 
outwitted them all : — ^however it was, and what endeavours so ever were made im- 
mediately after at our court to retrieve this game, it never could be done, and this 
one incident changed the whole fate of Christendom." Ibid, Pari. Hist. iv. 
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had secured them by so great a display of his resources, and as the effect 
of so many victories on the part of his generals, and of so much masterly 
conduct on the part of his ambassadors, that France had never been so 
much an object of apprehension to Europe as it became at the moment 
when the deliberations of that congress were brought to a close. The 
Imperialists, the Spaniards, and the people of England and of the United 
Provinces, all complained loudly of the ambition of France ; and each 
power sought to diminish its own sense of mortification by imputing 
the largest share of blame to its neighbour. Thus the scale had 
not only turned against the confederates, but, as they seemed to have 
lost all concord among themselves, there was little room to expect 
that they would soon combine again with any prospect of success. The 
king of England was the special object of censure. The position which 
he filled exposed him to the contempt of Europe ; nor was he anywhere 
more despised than in France, which had profited so largely by his 
weakness. The country which might at any time have curbed thg. pre- 
tensions of the French, and have prescribed the conditions of peace, and 
where the people were most eager to be thus employed, proved to be 
worse than useless in this great contest, purely in consequence of the 
personal character of the king. The commons had betrayed a peevishness, 
and a want of wise self-government in more than one of its recent votes ; 
and some of its members, there was reason to think, had been corrupted 
by French gold ; but these occurrences weighed little, as men looked to 
the conduct of the king for many years past, which exhibited him as the 
creature of France, and as capable of descending to any artifice or mean- 
ness for the accomplishment of purposes which commended themselves 
to his political preferences, his indolence, his yielding temper, and his 
listlessness with regard to all great objects. No man could place the 
least trust in his professions concerning principle of any kind, or in his 
promises of amendment. Suspicion had become incurable ; and it was 
generally felt that no hope remained of seeing Great Britain assume 
her just position in relation to Europe, so long as her sceptre should 
continue in the hand by .which it was then swayed. 
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Chapter VI. 



Intrigue, of LouiiH^tended to the Country P^rty-character of that ^^^ 
-She Pap«h Plot-Kirby's warning to the King-TongeU '"^^^V^^^ 
•ahieot ulen up by Danby, and laid before the Council-TituB Oates—hia dejw- 
SC-^1emrn'7LetteiUeath of "^Etoundbu^y Godfrey-jonduct^ 
Court, and of the Country party, in relation to the Plot ^"f f ^^^^T^^^^^ 
--The Catholic Test Billi-Bedloe appear, a. a wit«e8»-Bedloe and O^J*« f^^f^ 
the Queen-Di.pute on the que.tion of the MiUtiar-Impeachinent of Danby on 
the evidence supplied by Montagu^Hi. defen«.~pi«pute between 
HouMB— Dissolution of the Parliament— its history and charactcr—TnaJ antt wte- 
eation of Coleman uid other.-New Parliwnent-Di.jmte on ^^^ Womtm^^^ f 
a Speaker— Questions of the Ian Parliament resumed-lmpeachment »"** *»" ^' 
DaJiby-ThTRot-The new Ministry-The Exclusion Bill-The Habeas Corpu. 
Act — Afbdn in Scotland and Ireland. 

It has appeared that from the pericMi of the Restoration Louis was a 
Intrigue, of close observer of the state of parties in England. His 
Louis. earhest intrigue was with the chiefs of the scattered com- 

monwealth party, who, though the least likely to regain their power, 
were the last to relinquiA hope. But the French king soon became 
aware that his policy might be better served by purchasing the services 
or the neutrality of Charles, than by encouraging disaffection among Ms 
subjects. Charles fell readily into this snare. As the web of his thral- 
dom thickened and narrowed, moments occurred in which he would 
gladly have broken it asunder ; but the agents of France were instructed, 
from time to time, to employ all possible means to prevent the escape 
of their victim. Hence the progress of affairs always tended to place the 
king of England in the midst of new difficulties. That so important a 
transaction as the marriage between the prince of Orange and the prin* 
cess Mary, should have been concluded without the knowledge of the 
king of France, was a circumstance that could not fail of being so re- 
garded by that monarch as to render him very suspicious of those pro- 
fessions of friendship in which Charles was accustomed to indulge. This 
happened in October 16'7'7 ; and in the spring of the following year we 
find Louis extending his intrigues from the king and the court to some 
of the leading members of the opposition, both in the upper and lower 
house. 

The money of France, dispofiedof in this manner, over a space of three 
Extended to years, did not exceed sixteen thousand pounds ; an expen- 
the Country diture which, opposed to the influence of the court, could 
Slonevre- "^^ ^SLve produced any great effect. Some ten or twelve 
ceived by that members, conspicuous in the ranks of the opposition, are 
pwrty,— to mentioned as receivinir sums of three hundred or five hun- 

wnat extent 

and in what dred guineas from the hands of the French ambassadors 
circumstonces. Barillon and Rouvigny ; and if the reports of these agents 
are entitled to full credit, we must place the honoured name of Algernon 
Sidney in the list of the persons who reconciled their patriotism to the 
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acceptance of such preients. Lord HoUis refused the offer of this kind 
which was made to him ; and the high character of lord Russell not 
only preyented the making of any such overture to him, hut led him to 
say, when something of this nature was alluded to as of prohable uti* 
lity in relation to others, that he should be sorry to be found in any 
commerce with persons capable of being gained by money. 

In forming our judgment with regard to the conduct of the country 
party in these transactions there are several matters that should come 
under candid consideration. In the first place, the reports of the am- 
bassadors, as to the disposal of the monies intrusted to them, are not of 
a nature to be wholly free from suspicion. Barillon was a person whose 
expensive habits exposed him to frequent embarrassment, and, in con^ 
sequence, to the danger of yielding to peculation, particularly when de- 
tection, as in this case, might appear to be almost impossible. The greater 
part of the money, moreover, was distributed, according to Barillon, not 
by himself, but by sir John Baber, an intriguer of still less responsibility, 
and much more exposed to temptation. Coleman, who was executed as a 
party to the popish plot, confessed before the house of commons in 1678, 
that he had received the sum of 2,500/. from Barillon to be distributed 
among the members of the house during that session, which money he 
had applied to his own purposes. His object in making this declaration 
may have been to bespeak the clemency of his judges, but it is quite 
as reasonable to suppose that in this confession he stated no more 
than the truth. With these grounds of suspicion, we should bear in mind 
the known venal temper of the government, and of the court party in the 
commons, for several years past ;. and the much more material circum- 
stance that, conceding the accuracy of the ambassador's representation, the 
money received does not appear to have been in any instance the price 
of principle. It is quite true that the policy to be promoted by these 
secret proceedings was regarded by Louis as favourable to his designs 
as the king of France ; but, on the other hand, it happened to accord no 
less with the wishes of the popular party as the conservators of the 
English constitution. Louis might gain one or two important towns by 
this means, in the treaty pending at Nimeguen ; but, in return, the 
friends of liberty in England would succeed in putting an end to the 
secret connexion which had so long subsisted between the crowns, of 
England and France ; in curbing the power of the duke of York, as the 
great hope of the Catholic party ; in procuring the disbanding of an 
army which even the persons most in the confidence of the king re- 
garded as more likely to be employed against the liberties of England 
than against the arms of France ; and in bringing about the removal of 
a bad minister, and the dissolution of a most corrupt parliament. That 
lord HoUis and lord Russell aimed at these great objects, and that 
they regarded them as of sufficient magnitude to justify their becoming 
parties to this clandestine procedure is open to no reasonable doubt. 

2z2 
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The imminent hazard which threatened us from the conduct of France, in 
abetting the designs of Charles, cannot at this day be properly estimated. 
At the very time when the parliament was giving money to support a 
war, lord Danby was writing, by his master^s orders, to beg money 
from France as the price of peace. There is little room to question, that 
had Louis been sincere in the project of making the king absolute, it 
might have been accomplished. Was not this sufficient to make it 
natural that the popular party should endeavour to turn the battery the 
other way ? The question was not whether to admit foreign interference, 
but whether an effort should be made, not merely to neutralise it (for 
that was hardly within their power), but to turn it toward a good object 
Still, as it must have been well known that the object of Louis was 
to obtain command both of the court and country parties, by giving 
hopes to each in its turn ; and as it was reasonable to conclude, that no 
terms would prove too mean to be submitted to by Charles, as the alter- 
native of withdrawing his dependance from Versailles, and placing it on 
an English parliament, we may perhaps speak of the conduct even of 
the most upright and honourable men who were concerned in this deli- 
cate business as partaking of imprudence ; while those who descended to 
receive the money of the natural enemy of their country, though they 
may have done so without any real sacrifice of principle, and even on 
the plea that to have refused would have been to hazard their great 
object by giving offence and exciting suspicion, are not assuredly persons 
who should be considered as entitled to the praise of an unsullied or a 
truly high-minded patriotism.* 

In the strength of those fears which had taken possession, not only of 
The Popish *^® populace, but of the most educated classes, with regard 
plot. to the designs of the royal brothers in favour of the catholic 

religion and arbitrary power, we have the real cause of the secret under- 
standing which grew up between the country party and the French 
court, and also of the strange effects produced by the statements and 
disclosures included in wbat is called the popish plot. 

On the twelfth of August in the year 1678, a person named Kirhy, 
Kirby's warn- described as a cavalier, of good family in Leicestershire, 
ing. and who had become known to the Icing by his skill in 

chemistry, made his way toward the monarch while sauntering through 
St. James's Park, and said to him, " Sire, keep within the company : 
your enemies have a design on your life, and you may be shot in this 

* Daliymple, ii., 192^264. Rouvigny, the French ambassador, was first cousin 
to lady Russell, a circumstanoe which of course favoured communication between 
him and lord Russell. The conversation between him and lord Russell, which led 
the way to the sort of understanding that afterwards subsisted between Louis 
and the country party (for it never amounted to any formal enirai^ement) took place 
in March 1678. Life of William Lord Russell, by lord John Russell, i. 106—124. 
Hallam, ii, 541 — 550. 
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very walk.'' This abrupt warning excited cariosity, and Charles in- 
structed Kirby to meet him at the house of a person named Chiffinch, 
that he might hear more. Kirby there stated, that two men, named 
Grove and Pickering, had undertaken- to shoot his majesty, and that sir 
George Wakeman, physician to the queen, had engaged to poison him ; 
adding that his friend doctor Tonge, from whom he had received his in- 
formation, was at hand, with a detailed account of the conspiracy in 
writing, prepared and kept secret for the ini^ection of his majesty. 

This paper set forth the particulars of the alleged plot in thirty- 
three articles. Kirby and Tonge expressed their anxiety jnfo„nati 
that the contents of the document might not be made in furnished by 
any degree public, as the best means of facilitating a de- ^'** Tonge. 
tection of the plot would in that case be lost The day after this con- 
ference Charles removed to Windsor, but .'told these persons to wait 
on lord Danby, who would give all due attention to the subject. In 
the conference with the lord treasurer, it appeared, that the paper placed 
in the hands of the king was a copy of the original, which had been placed 
under the door of doctor Tonge's residence* Who had placed it there, 
the doctor knew not, but he suspected a person whom he had met in the 
street recently more than once, and should probably meet again soon. 
Three or four days afterwards Tonge came to the treasurer, and stated 
that he had met the man whom he suspected of being the author of the 
paper, and that, as he expected, he had confessed the fact. He had also 
given him another document of the same description, but desired that his 
name should not be at present made known, because the papists would 
murder him. 

In this second paper mention was again made of Grove and Pickering, 
as persons who designed to assassinate the king. Danby Taken up by 
inquired of Tonge whether he knew these men, and where Danby. 
they lived. The doctor professed himself ignorant of their residence, 
but said he knew their persons, and as they frequentljr walked in the 
park, he would undertake to point them out to any person his lordship 
should depute to accompany him for that purpose. Danby appointed a 
person named Loyd to attend the doctor for this object, and proceeded 
himself to Windsor, where he laid his additional information before the 
king, and pressed that Grove and Pickering should be apprehended, and 
that the whole matter should be brought under the consideration of the 
council. Charles concurred with neither] of these suggestions : on the 
contrary, he commanded the minister not to make any mention of what 
had happened, not even to the duke of York. 

The next stage in the progress of this ^affair was Tonge's information 
concerning the abode of Grove and Pickering, and his promise to apprize 
the treasurer of the day when they would proceed on their journey to 
Windsor for the purpose of killing the king. One day was mentioned, 
and then another, but for some trivial reasons the assassins failed to 
make their appearance. Charles now became more incredulous than 
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ever, and observed to Danby, that to allow the matter to transpire would 
be to ^' alarm all England, and to put thoughts of killing him into 
people's heads, who had no such thoughts before." After the failure in 
relation to Grove and Pickering, Tonge wrote to the treasurer, stating 
that a packet of letters from certain Jesuits concerned in the plot were 
on their way to the post-office at Windsor, directed for one Bedingfield, 
a priest. Danby received this letter in Oxfordshire; he repaired vrith 
much haste to Windsor, where he learnt from the king that such a packet 
had arrived some hours before, that Bedingheld had delivered it to the 
duke of York, adding that he was sure the letters were not written by 
the persons whose names were subscribed to them, and that he doubted 
not some evil design was afoot. Charles appealed to this incident as a 
further evidence that the whole matter was a knavish fabrication; but 
the duke urged, with much earnestness, that the matter of the letters 
ghould be inquired into, and the consequence was that the letters to Be- 
latid before dingfield, and the papers received from Tonge, were laid 
the Council, before the council. 

It now became known to Tonge that the person who had placed the 
first paper under Ids chamber door, and from whom he 
Titus Oates. afterwards received the second, was named Titus Oates. 
Burnet describes Tonge as a divine of no consideration } as poor, credu- 
lous, and simple, full of projects and notions, but concludes with stating 
that he had always looked upon him as a sincere man. Concerning 
Oatos, the same writer informs us, that he was the son of a baptist 
preacher, who, soon after the Restoration, conformed and took a benefice; 
that Oates himself became a conformist clergyman, but always betrayed 
great ignorance, haughtiness, and ill-nature. He was once presented for 
perjury ; and had been dismissed from the office of chaplain in one of the 
king's ships, upon complaint of a tendency to unnatural practices. He 
afterwards obteined a place among the chaplains of the duke of Norfolk} 
and while conneoted with that family he became a professed convert to 
the catholic faith, and joined himself to the Jesuits. In this character 
he had been sent to the college at St^ Omer's, and on missions both in 
France and Spain. He had not long since returned to England ; and 
there is some reason to think that the terms on which he stood with his 
new friends both in England and at St. Omer's were not such as to make 
him very desirous of perpetuating the connexion.* 

The letters to Bedingfield were delivered on the last day in August. 
On the second of September Oates was introduced by Tonge to Kirby. 
On the ninth, Kirby held a conference with Oates at the Flying Horse, 
in King'-street, 'Westminster, and took him with him from that place to 
his own lodgings at Vauxhall. Oates spoke of the suspicion and vigilance 
of the conspirators as making some such retreat indispensable, while the 
resources of Kirby proved a convenient relief to his poverty? The 

« Bomet, ii. 424'-426. 
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twenty-Beventh of September arrived, and, after repeated appHciltioni, 
no further audience could be obtained, either from the king or the Ibtd 
treaaurer, and Kirby and his two friends began to be much perplexed 
by this unexpected neglect of their disclosiures. On that day, however, 
Tonge received a summons to appear before the council. On the sixth 
Oates had sworn to his information before sir Edmundbury Godfrey, an 
active magistrate, but without allowing Godfrey to be acquainted with 
the particulars, Tonge having sworn before that the whole matter had 
been made known to the king. On the morning of the twenty-eighth, 
Tonge, Oates, and Kirby waited on Gk)dfrey, with three separate copies 
of the deposition, that each copy might be sworn to, and each person 
retain one. On this occasion the magistrate insisted on retaining* one 
of the copies himself, which he did, and thus became acquainted with all 
the portentous things which those documents contained. 

When Tonge appeared before the council, it soon became evident that 
nothing could be done until his informant should be brought Oates's depo- 
forth, and, the same day, Oates was, in consequence, pre- Bitioni. 
sented to be examined. He stated, among other things, that father Le 
Shee (La Chaise) had deposited ten thousand pounds in the hands 
of Worsley, a goldsmith in London, to secure the assassination of the 
king; and that Uie same sum had been offered by the provincial of the 
Jesuits in New Castile, as the reward of the person who should accom- 
plish that great work. To facilitate and secure the ascendancy of the 
catholic religion, the king of France was to land an army in Ireland, 
and to bring with him forty thousand arms for the Irish catholics, many 
of the latter having already taken out their commissions from father 
Oliva, the general of the Jesuits of Rome, by virtue of the pope's bull. 
That the king had not fallen by the hands of Grove and Pickering was 
owing partly to accident and partly to negligence ; and their want of skill 
and promptitude in that matter had exposed them to severe reprimands, 
and even to personal chastisement. The duke of York was to be sounded 
in the business, and if not found sufficiently complying, the two brothers 
were to be put out of the way. In the month of May in the present year, 
there had been a meeting of Jesuits at the White- Horse Tavern, which 
separated itself into five sub-committees, and resolved that Tonge, who 
had translated *^ the Jesuit's Morals ;" Stillingfleet, who had written 
against the catholics; and Pool, the author of the Synopsis, should all 
be cut off; and Oates had been employed in carrying tickets expressive 
of these resolutions from one company to another. The fire of London 
was the work of the catholics for the sake of plunder, and cost them four- 
teen thousand pounds, eighty- six firemen having been employed, and 
seven hundred fire-balls consumed, in producing and feeding the cpnfla- 
gration. That the king was not killed on that occasion was purely o:wing 
to the great humanity he displayed, which softened the hearts of his 
enemies. Father La Chaise obtained constant intelligence from Cole- 
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man, who was the son of a clergyman, and who, on becoming a catholic, 
had been made secretary to the duchess of York, one Smith being the 
intermediate person employed in perpetuating this dangerous c<»Te- 
spoodence. Wakeman, the queen's physician, was to recdve fifteen 
thousand pounds for poisoning the king, if ten thousand should not 
be deemed a sufficient compensation. Wagers were laid, and stakes 
made, that his majesty should eat no more Christmas pies ; and it vas 
folly resolved that if he did not become r. c. (Roman Catholic), he should 
not continue c. r. (Charles Rex). The Benedictines had furnished six 
thousand pounds in support of these projects ; the Dominicans were poor, 
but would furnish a large supply of prayers and masses. Corners, one 
of the conspirators, purchased a dagger for ten shillings, and boasted 
that it was to kill the king, and not dear for the work it was to per- 
form. A paper model was made for the 6ring of London, showing 
how such a work should be commenced, and how conducted, as the 
wind might happen to serve. Oates was himself to command a de- 
tachment of incendiaries, and to have a thousand pounds for his 
services. All the principal preferments in the English church were 
filled up by the pope, and the names of a multitude of persons so pre- 
ferred were given. 

To the tnith of these things *^ in the whole, and in every particular," 
Oates had sworn. The first impression of the king, and of many beside, 
appears to have been, that amidst so many particulars there must be 
some truth. But the principal effect of this examination was to show 
that no dependence could be placed on the veracity of the informer. 
Profoundly acquainted as he was with the intrigues of La Chaise, he 
did not know how to spell his name, but described him as Le Shee. He 
had seen La Chaise pay a sum of money towards prosecuting the con- 
spiracy, and when required to say where that had been done, he im- 
mediately answered, in the house of the Jesuits near the Louvre. Charles, 
on receiving this answer, exclaimed *' Man, the Jesuits have no house 
within a mile of that place." He was requested to describe the person 
of Don John, wiih whom he professed to have become acquainted when 
in Spain, and he described a short corpulent person as. being spare and 
tall. 

In the course of this examination, Oates confessed that he was wholly 
Coleman*! destitute of documentary evidence in support of his allega- 
Letteri. ^j^^g . ^mt stated that such evidence would not be wanting 

if jhe council should think fit to grant warrants for seizing the papers of 
the persons whom he had accused. With this request the council com- 
plied. Among the papers seized were, those of Coleman, the alleged 
treasonable correspondent of father La Chaise. Coleman had been ap- 
prized of his danger by sir Edmundbury Godfrey, who was his friend, 
and had destroyed most of his letters ; but the contcnfs of a particular 
drawer were overlooked, and thus a portion of his correspondence with 
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La Chaise, relating to the interval from 1674 to 16*76, fell into the hands 
of the officers. 

The drift of this correspondence was to ohtain money from Louis, 
which was to he employed in procuring a dissolution of the English 
parliament, and in promoting the interest of France and of the Catholic 
religion. In pleading for this ohject Coleman writes, ** We have here a 
mighty work upon our hands, no less than the conversion of three king- 
doms ; and hy that perhaps the utter suhduing of a pestilent heresy, 
which has domineered over great part of this northern world a long 
time. There never were such hopes of success since the days of queen 
Mary, as now in our days, when God has given us a prince (the duke of 
York) who is become — I may say . by miracle — zealous of being the 
author and instrument of so glorious a work. But the o])position we are 
here to meet with is also like to be great, so that it imports us to get all 
the aid and assistance we can ; for the harvest is great and the labourers 
are few. That which we rely most upon next to God Almighty's provi- 
dence, and the favour oi my master the duke, is the mighty mind of his 
Christian majesty. — Success would give to the Protestant religion the 
greatest blow it has received since its birth."* 

When the nature of this correspondence became known, '* nobody," 
says a contemporary, ** can conceive, who was not a witness. Murder of Sir 
what a ferment this raised among all ranks and degees."f Edmundbury 
Upon the impression made by Coleman's letters, came^^""®3^' 
that produced by the death of sir Edmundbury Godfrey. Men every- 
where persuaded themselves that the letters of Coleman furnished 
satisfactory evidence that the depositions of Oates, whatever invention or 
misconception might be mixed up with them, were founded in truth. Not 
many days after this feeling had appeared to take full possession of all 
classes, the rumour spread that sir Edmundbury Godfrey had been 
murdered by the papists on Primrose-hill. His body was there found 
lying in a ditch. There were some marks of violence on the breast, and 
a purple appearance round the neck, which seemed to indicate that the 
deceased had been strangled. His own sword was thrust into the body, and 
as little blood came on its being withdrawn, it was concluded that he had 
not been pierced with it until after his death. The rings he wore, were 
still on his fingers, and his money in his pockets : hence no one supposed 

* la another, letter he writes, '* I can dcaroe believe myself awake, or the thing 
real, when I think of a prince, in such an age as we live in, converted to such a 
degree of xeat and piety, as not to regard anything in the world in ctmiparison with 
God Almighty's glory, tlie salvation of his own soul, and the conversion of our poor 
kingdom." The king he described as always dfsposed to favour Catholics to the 
utmost extent in his power. »* Money," he adds, ''cannot fail of persuading the 
king to anything. There is nothing it cannot make him do, were it never so much 
to his prejudice. It has such an absolute power over him that he cannot resist it. 
Logic Imilt upon money, has in our court more powerful charms than any other sort 
of argument." 

t Reresby, 66.. Oct. 10. 
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that he had met hii fiite from the hand of robben ; and the circum- 
stances of the case were abundantly sufficient to justify doubt as to hia 
having laid violent hands upon hUnself. There is no view» however, 
that can betaken concerning the manner in which Godfrey came by his 
death which is not beset with great difficulty ; and if ti^e feel this, k is 
hardly surprising that the highly excited state of the public mind, just 
at that moment, should have disposed men to fasten on that view of it 
which accorded most with their fears and their resentments. 

All men spoke of Godfrey as the Protestant martyr, and the greatest 
respect was in consequence paid to his remains. The body was removed, 
followed by great multitudes of people. During two days it was exposed 
to the gaze of the public ; and men of all ranks seemed to turn from the 
affecting spectacle breathing the same sentiments of fear, indignation, 
and revenge. On the day of the funeral the procession moved through 
the principal streets. Nearly a hundred clergymen passed before the 
corpse, and more than a thousand persons of respectability and station 
followed in its train, while the people crowded in masses from every 
direction to gaze on the strange sight. Even the divine who preached the 
funeral sermon was guarded on either side while performing that duty. 

The day on which Gates was examined Charles withdrew from the 
tedious effort of investigating the plot, to partake of the pleasures which 
invited him at that season to Newmarket. During his absence the panic 
occasioned by Coleman's letters, and by the murder of Godfrey, took full 
possession of the public mind. The king now issued a poclaniation 
which promised pardon, protection, and the sum of five hundred pounds, 
to any person who should make known the assassins. But these large 
offers were made without effect 

It is not at all probable that this plot owed its origin to any intrigue 
Conduct of on the part either of the court or of the opposition. The par- 
and of the ticulars included in Gates's deposition are such, for the most 
Country part, as no man of education or capacity would ever have 
Son 10*1116^** P^* together. Charles discountenanced the affair, in the 
plot. most decided manner, almost from the beginning ; and the 

part of the scheme which made the Jesuits assume the garb of covenanters 
in Scotland, and of nonconformist ministers in England, would, of itself, 
be sufficient to show that neither Shaftesbury nor any of his party were 
concerned in the fabrication. But if the supposed plot did not originate in 
party intrigue, it no doubt owed much of the shape and -importance which 
it ultimately assumed to influences of that nature. Danby and his friends 
were the first to look on these pretended discoveries with such views. 
The minister had been already subject to pne impeachment ;. and it was 
well known that the opposition in the commons designed to institute 
another, of a more formidable complexion, as soon as parliament should 
assemble. The obnoxious minister flattered himself that by the mani- 
festation of great zeal on this subject he should exhibit himself with much 
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advantage, as the detennined enemy of French interestf, and as th^ mm 
support of the protestant religion. Hence the commands of the king, 
delivered with the intention of putting an end to this affair as speedily 
and quietly as possible, were constantly evaded or disobeyed by the 
minister. But the opposition, particularly Shaftesbury, soon became 
aware of the lord treasurer's policy, and resolved to 'counteract it. While 
all classes of the people joined in describing Oates as the saviour of the 
nation, it is probable that the leaders of the two great parties shared 
considerably in the general delusion, being fully persuaded that, whatever 
might be the real character of Oates, he had, in the language of Evelyn, 
*^ discovered something really true," and were satisfied, especially by 
means of Coleman's letters, that *^ the jesuited party had formed a general 
design to ruin the church of England*." The country party were 
naturally disposed to creduJity on such a subject, inasmuch as they were 
convinced that designs against the protestant religion had long con- 
stituted the great intrigue of the court. In the paper which lord Russell 
delivered to the sheriffs on the scaffold he expressed himself as follows 
on the subject : *^ As for the share I had in the prosecution of the popish 
plot, I take (rod to witness that I proceeded in it in the sincerity of my 
heart, being then really convinced (as I am still) that there was a con- 
spiracy against the king, the nation, and the protestant religion." This 
is the view which appears to have been entertained by the majority in 
the two great parties, by nearly the whole of the church, and by the 
nation at large. 

Charles would gladly have postponed the meeting of parliament until 
the excitement thus produced should have been in some 
measure allayed. . But his wants did not admit of delay. Oc?obM*2L 
In his speech, and in that of the lord keeper, slight men- 
tion was made of the plot. It was said to be undergoing full ex- 
amination! and all matters connected with it would be referred for de- 
cision to the due course of law. But it was not in the power of the 
king to prevent this dangerous subject from falling under the cognizance 
of parliament. 

The first proceeding of the commons was to appoint a committee to 
inquire as to the best means of preserving his majesty's person. An- 
other committee was appointed to make investigation concerning the 
plot, and the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. Addresses were 
presented praying that a day might be separated as a solemn fast ; that 
all catholics might be compelled to retire, under severe penalties^ to the 
distance of ten miles from the cities of London and Westminster ; and 
that the lord mayor, and the lieutenants of Middlesex and Surrey, should 
be required to put the metropolis and the adjacent country in the best 
posture of defence. The hnrried movement and change occasioned 
by these precautions natiurally contributed to increase the prevailino' 

« Works, vol. i„ 479« 
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apprehension. Gates made his disclosures day after day at the har of 
the house of commons, always adding some material matters to his pre- 
vious depositions. He stated that Oliva, the general of the Jesuits, in 
anticipation of the success of the plot, had appointed the lords Powis, 
Stafford, Petre, Arundel, and Belasis, with several other persons 
named, to various civil or military offices. All these persons were 
placed under arrest. 

It was during the first week of this session, while the effect of these 

^ ^ *!. V supposed discoveries was still fresh in the mind both of 
The Catnolic , ** ,. , . t i. i i_i i_-it 

Te«t Bill, the parliament and the people, that the memorable bill 

Oct. 28. passed the commons which, by exacting the oaths of alle- 

giance and supremacy, and a protest against the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, from all members of parliament, excluded catholics from 
both houses df the legislature. It was in connexion with this bill that 
the two houses agreed in declaring *^ that there had been, and still was, 
a damnable and hellish plot, contrived and carried on by popish recu- 
sants, for assassinating the king, for subverting the government, and 
for rooting out and destroying the protestant religion.*' A proviso intro* 
duced by the lords, which excepted ibe duke of York from the effects of 
this measure, passed in the commons by a majority of two voices only. 
The disabilities thus imposed on the catholic peerage in a moment of 
frenzy, were not to be removed by the natural progress of afiBeiirs in less 
than a hundred and fifty years.* 

The bill excluding the catholic peers from their seats in parliament 
passed the commons on the twenty-eighth of October. Two days after- 
wards a committee made its report to the house with regard to the 
contents of Coleman's letters, and the examination of that delinquent in 
Newgate. The prisoner confessed his correspondence, but said that it 
was not known to more than three men in England, of whom the duke 
of York was one, and lord Arundel, he believed, another. He further 
confessed, that he had been sent by the duke of York to Brussels to meet 
the pope's nuncio, for the purpose of obtaining money from him, on con- 
dition that toleration, or proportionable favour, should be shown to the 
English catholics. But he added that the nuncio had afterwards dis- 
owned having received any authority from the pope to enter upon such 
a negotiation. All persons observant of public affairs were satisfied that 
this correspondence formed but. a small part of the intrigues of that 
nature with which the duke of York had been connected. Such as it 
was, it would have sufficed in the instance of any other subject as the 
ground of an impeachment. The conduct of the country party in this 
proceeding, instead of being liable to censure as selfish and unjust, is 
entitled, all things considered, to the praise of moderation. Shaftesbury 
moved in the lords, and lord Russell in the commons, that the duke 

* North*s Exarneo. 
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might be removed from all councils and public afiairs. The lords hesi- 
tated, through the strong influence of the court, to adopt this recommend- 
ation; but the commons were determined, and the king at length 
prevailed upon the duke to compromise the dispute by publicly announc- 
ing his withdrawment from the council, which he did from his place in 
the house of lords.* 

In the examination of the Jesuits and others, who had been placed 

in confinement as persons inculpated by the evidence of ii ., 

>r^ 1 . ;. 1 1 1 1 , . . V . Bedloe comes 

Oates, nothmg further could be elicited concerning the forward as a 

plot. Oates had lodgings assigned him in Whitehall, ser- ^i'^^ss. 
vants to attend him, and a pension at the rate of 1200/. a year. This 
favour, with the large reward, and perfect indemnity, offered to per- 
sons who should supply further information, could hardly fail to call forth 
new witnesses. The next person who became conspicuous in this cha- 
racter was a man named William Bedloe. This man, as inquiries 
came to be made concerning him, was found to be no less vicious than 
Oates. He had travelled through several parts of Europe, particularly 
France and Spain, sometimes in the capacity of courier to persons of 
distinction, sometimes endeavouring to pass himself off as a person of 
quality, and frequently assuming false-names, depending for subsistence, 
for the most part, on artifice and dishonesty. 

In conformity with his own request to the secretary of state, Bedloe 
was apprehended at Bristol. On his first appearance before the coun*- 
cil he professed himself wholly ignorant of the plot, but was prepared to 
give evidence concerning the murder of Godfrey. Le Fevre, a Jesuit, 
had informed him that the deed was perpetrated in Somerset-house, by 
the servants of the queen ; that the magistrate had been inveigled to that 
place for the purpose ; and that the body was borne at a late hour in the 
evening to the place where it was afterwards found on Primrose-hill. 
He had himself been offered two thousand guineas to take part in this 
service. At a subsequent examination he recalled his profession of 
ignorance concerning the plot, and made some minute and considerable 
disclosures on that subject, the substance of which was, that the Jesuits 
and others, in France and Spain, had organized their plans to over- 
throw the protestant religion in England, and were preparing to land 
their respective forces to act in conjunction with insurgent catholics for 
that object. All these particulars were of the most improbable com- 
plexion ; but the eagerness with which all such accounts were received 
seemed to precljude the smallest exercise of discrimination. Circum- 
stances which warranted the strongest suspicion as to the whole matter, 
appear to have been regarded as obscure or contradictory purely from 
the want of further information, and thus operated only as incentives to 

more anxious inquiry and alarm. 

I Bedloe published a narrative, which declared every remarkable fire 

* Pari Hist, iv, 1016^1036. 
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OatM and '" London for many ycaw pait to have been tbc work 
Bedloo MtiiM of the jeauits ; and growing bolder in hi« vocation, be 
the queeD. joined with Oatea in charging the queen with being privy 
to the plot againat the life of her huaband. When the commona de- 
acended to lend aome countenance to this accuaation, by presenting an 
address to the king upon it, Charles is said to have observed " They think 
I have a mind to a new wife, but for all that I will not see an innocent 
woman abused." We have this anecdote on a suspicious authority ;• 
but such language, if really uttered by the king, was not the less credit* 
able to him, as being of a nature not to have been expected from him. 
Danby and the popular leaders well knew that their zeal in this matter 
was regarded by the duke of York as a filling up of the measure of their 
iniquity, and that enmity and revenge were alone to be expected from 
that quarter. Hence the exclusion of the duke from the throne became 
more than ever an object of solicitude with those persons ; and as the 
charge against the queen seemed to promise a divorce, and the proba- 
bility of a more immediate heir to the erown, this circumstance may 
have disposed them to listen to such an accusation with more readiness 
than can be deemed consistent with calm discrimination, or with a high 
sense of honour. The lords refused to join in the address of the com- 
mons on this point, and, encouraged by this circumstance, Charles placed 
Oates in confinement, and took possession of his papers. 

In the midst of these occupations parliament passed a bill which re« 
Dispute on the ^1^^^ ^hc militia to be called out during six weeks in every 
question of the year. Charles declared the power of the sword to be 
Militia. ^jjg of the most valued prerogatives of his crown, and re- 

fused his consent to this bill as being an invasion of that power ; but 
professed himself willing to adopt any recommendation on that subject 
which should leave the time and manner of assembling the military wholly 
to his discretion. The effect of this refusal was a vote of the commons, 
requiring that the troops recently levied should be immediately dis- 
banded ; and the money granted for that purpose, that it might not be 
misapplied, was required to be paid into the chamber of London, and 
not into the exchequer. The suspicions implied in this novel method 
of proceeding gave great offence to the king, and to the majority of the 
lords, and the measure was, in consequence, without effect. 

By this time Danby began to perceive, that the passions of the people 
on the subject of the plot were not so likely to be enlisted in his favour, 
as upon the side of his enemies. The consequences of his former im- 
peachment had been more injurious to his opponents than to himsel/J and 
it accordingly became them to move with much caution in any future 
attack upon him : nor is it probable that any very formidable ground of 
proceeding could have been taken against him, had not some unexpected 
disclosures occurred greatly to his disadvantage. 

* North's Exarnen* 
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Montague, the English ambassador at Paris, made his appearance in 
England without permission from the king. The suspi- Impeachment 
cibns of Danby and of the king were immediately raised, ®^ X>anbyon 
and the papers of Montague were seized. But this pro- implied by 
ceeding did not take the ambassador by surprise. Several Montague, 
important documents he had been careful to secrete, which, as a member 
of the commons, he laid soon afterwards before that assembly. These 
papers related to some mean and treacherous overtures which Charles 
had made to Louis, through the agency of Danby, while the conditions 
of a general peace were under consideration at Nimeguen. They 
afforded sufficient proof that Charles, while declaring himself willing to 
join the confederates against France, and while calling upon his parliament 
to supply him with large sums of money for that object, was engaged 
in a negotiation to sell his services to Louis, demanding as their price 
the sum of six millions of livres a year for three years. It is since ascer- 
tained that Danby became a party to this project with much reluct- 
ance, but the fact of his participation in it was beyond doubt. In one 
of his letters he says, that in case the proposed conditions of peace 
should be accepted, the sum mentioned shall become due *' from the 
time that this agreement between his majesty and the king of France 
shall be signed ; because it will probably be two or three years before 
the parliament will be in humour to give him any supplies after the 
making of any peace with France ; and the ambassador here has always 
agreed to that sum ^ but not for so long a time." To subdue the re« 
luctance of his minister Charles subscribed this document with these 
words — " This letter is writ by my order. — C. R." 

It was not surprising that the commons, on making this discovery, 
should look back on all the professions, and the whole conduct, both 
of the king and the government, as so many parts of a protracted arti* 
fice, the great design of which was to gain as large sums of money as 
possible from the court of France on the one hand, and from the Eng- 
lish parliament on the other. The immediate impeachment of Danby of 
course ensued. He was charged with having wasted the public trea- 
sure, and with having obtained undue grants from the crown by im- 
proper means. But the charge of high treason was made to rest entirely 
on his having presumed to give instruction to ambassadors, without the 
concurrence of the privy council, or of the secretaries of state ; on his 
having raised and continued an army contrary to an act of parliament, 
and for the purpose of introducing arbitrary power ; on his having so- 
licited money from Louis as the price of a disadvantageous peace, and 
at the imminent hazard of alienating the affections of the English people 
from the person of their sovereign ; and on his being popishly affected, 
as shown in his so long concealing his knowledge of the popish plot. 

To the greater part of these charges the reply of the minister was 
not difficult. There had been, he maintained, too many demands 
made on his limited means as treasurer to admit of much delin- 
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quency on that head, and he was prepared to show that his gains 
from oflSce were not only much less than was generally supposed, \>\it 
less than efficient usage would have warranted him in seeking. His 
presuming to act, in his communications to an ambassador, as though 
the power of the whole cabinet had been vested in his person, was his 
vulnerable point ; but on the matter of the obnoxious money treaty, he 
soon made it appear that Montague was a greater offender than himself. 
It was easy.also to dwell on the opposition which^ as the chief minister 
of the crown, he had often manifested to the ambition of France; and 
on the forwardness with which he had entered into all measures 
opposed to the alleged designs of the catholics. His conduct in keeping 
up so lai^e a military force in the face of so much remonstrance from 
the parliament, might have been regarded as admitting of some expla- 
nation, had it not stood in connexion with his detected intrigues, and 
with his zeal in support of the non-resisting test. Still, by clearly 
refuting some material parts of the accusation preferred against him, 
he exposed the remainder to suspicion ; and he succeeded in showing 
that the conduct which his opponents had described as treasonable could 
amount, at most, to misdemeanour only. His correspondence, and his 
proceedings in relation to keeping up the army, convicted him to that 
extent* His defence — that he had done nothing on these points without 
the express command of the king, was, of course, in the mouth of an 
English minister, no defence at all. He found his great advantage in 
the indiscreet zeal of his prosecutors, and in the fact that his case was 
to be judged by the house of peers, and not by the sort of juries which 
were called to decide upon such questions in the then excited state of 
the public feeling. 

The lords were so little satisfied with the form of this procee^ng, and 
Dispute be- ^^^ ^^^^ evidence adduced, that they refused to commit 
tweenthetwo the accused. The commons manifested great displeasure 
houses. ^^ ^jjj^^ account ; and, to prevent greater evils, Charles pro- 

rogued, and soon afterwards dissolved this second long parliament.* 

That house, of commons, which had been assembled while the ex- 
Parliament cessive feeling of loyalty which accompanied the Resto- 
hiTtOT *^and' ration was still unabated, had undergone the most marked 
character. change. Concord had given place to faction ; strong party 
feeling had favoured the prevalence of bribery; and corruption had 
become allied with a distrust in respect to all the exercises of the royal 
authority which seemed to strike at its existence, or threatened to place 
it within narrower limits than had been ceded to it by the constitution. 
The most confiding of assemblies had become the most isuspicious; and 
men who once seemed to forget that they had a country in their idola- 
try of the crown, were seen making daily advances towards becoming the 
opposite of their former selves. The language of patriotism, which, in 

* Pari. Hist, iv, 1036—107!^. 
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1^6X9 no man ventured to'employ, was on the lips of all clasBes of the 
community in 1618; and though'the reality did not always keep pace 
with the pretension, and both public and private interests were too often 
exposed to great hazard by the violence of party animosities, the change, 
upon the whole, augured well for the ultimate complexion of English liberty. 

The most exceptionable feature of this change is that which oc- 
curs in the history of the pretended plot, particularly j^^^i ^ j ^^^_ 
in the prosecution of the persons who were accused of cation of Cole- 
being parties to it The verdict of jurors, and even the "aaa^dothers. 
decisions of the bench, were manifestly dictated by the same passions 
and prejudices which prevailed with the multitude. Coleman was con- 
demned, partly on the evidence of Oates and Bedloe, and partly on that 
supplied by his own letters. The depositions of the two witnesses were, 
in effect, that the intrigues discovered in the letters were only parts of 
an extended system, in which the writer had been long engaged, for the 
purpose of crushing the protestant religion. The evidence of such persons 
was not entitled, on many accounts, to the slightest confidence ; and that 
derived from the prisoner's correspondence, while it proved him a zealous 
catholic, capable of entering into schemes of some danger, with a view to 
advance the interests of his faith,'*^ was . by no means decisive as to his 
having engaged, or being willing to engage, in any treasonable enter- 
prise for that object. It seemed to point toward such facts and pur- 
poses, but it did hot bring them fiiUy to light. Coleman died protesting 
his innocence. 

Ireland, an -active Jesuit, was placed in confinement in consequence of 
information furnished against him by Oates and Bedloe. He was 
charged, in common with Grove and Pickering, with being a party to 
the scheme which embraced the shooting of the king. Ireland proved 
an alibif and would have done so with the most ample evidence, had he 
not been**prevented from sending for witnesses, and denied the use of 
writing materials. But neither the evidence of witnesses, nor the pro- 
tests of the prisoners "at the place of execution, sufficed to produce the 
slightest suspicion of their being otherwise than guilty, — so confirmed 
was the impression of the people, that the doctrine of the catholic 
church afforded abundant sanction to the use of prevarication, and even 
of falsehood, in siich cases. The only evidence adduced against these 
persons was contained in the depositions of Oates and Bedloe. 

Bedloe accused a man named Prance, who was a Catholic, and silver- 
smith, of being concerned in the murder of Godfrey. France asserted 
his innocence, but the rigours of his confinement, and the arts of the 
persons who examined him, disposed him to confess himself an accom- 
plice. He afterwards retracted this confession; but in prospect of 
returning to the horrors of his prison, his courage again failed, and 
he again acknowledged himself guilty. It was now considered pos- 
sible to make use of him as a second evidence along with Bedloe. Their 
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eridMoe duffgad thm men, maaied HilK Gveoi, md Berry, with the 
minder of Godfrey. Tiierc wai sofficient inooaaisbeiicy and m&xuf est 
Mtehood in theff statemenbi to have deprived them of aU weigbt in 
almost any other eonnexion, bat they oonaiated of evidence which fell in 
with the prevailing feeling, and corroborated in aome of its kaaar circum- 
stanoes by oHier witnesses, it was accepted as suflkicnt to decide the fate 
of the prisoneni. At the place of execution they aU professed theniselves 
innocent, and Berry died a Protestant, but even diat circumstanpedid not 
appear to beget the slightest confidence in his asseverations. " Strong 
faith in the plot was the teat of sli; political merit Not to believe was 
to be a pditical renegade ; and according to the zeal so was the cruelty 
•f the times. The terror excited by the plot had produced such a thirst 
of rovenge, as nothing but blood could satiate. Eva7 supposed 
eriminal was prensondemned, and no sooner did the victim appear tban 
tiie people' began to call aloud for the sacrifice* Pity was looked upon 
ss not only impeitiaent but almost criminal ; and even the great prero- 
gative of mercy, lodged in the crown, was of no use."* 

When Charles dissolved his long pariiament it was not with the ex- 
pectation of being able to dispense, for any length of time, with the aid 
of such assemblies. The country party had been long annoua to obtaiu 
a dissolution ; and Danby, in urging a compliance with their wishes in 
that particular, pmiuaded himself that he had not only adopted the best 
means of escape from the displeasure of the house Miiich had impeached 
him, but had done something to bespeak the favour of the house which 
might be chosen to succeed it. Charles acted upon the same policy in 
another form. Finding the speedy assembling of another parliament to 
be unavoidable, he endeavoured to allay the fears, and to legain the con- 
fidence of his subjects, by requesting the duke of York to withdraw him- 
self ibr awhile from his dominions. The duke consented on three condi- 
tions — that his majesty should declare the birth of the duke of Monmouth 
to have been illegitimate ; that the royal assent should never be giren to 
any bill to vacate his right to the crown ; and that the order requiring him 
to withdraw should be given to him by the king undar his own hand, 
that lus removal might be manifestly an act of obedience to his sova*eign, 
and not be oonstrued as any admission of guilt, or as betraying any 
sense of danger on his own part. Charles complied readily with these 
terms ; and as the various disclosures connected with the plot had not 
contained any direct implication of the duke, both parties hoped to 
derive some advantage from this display of moderatioo. 

But the storm now raised was too violent to be much affected by such 
New Parlia- expedients. The new elections throu^iout the kingdom 
»»«»*• called forth a more severe struggle of parties than had ever 

been witnessed on any such occasion in our history. The popular candi- 
dates spoke of liberty, religion,— everything valuable to Britain and to 

-^. • Ralph, i., 407—424. 
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Eiiiopey--«B dependiDg'on the complexioii of di€ new lieuBe of commons. 
In such a state of the public mind die result could not ^ doubtful. In 
the new parliament the court found an opponent even more determined 
and more ionnidable than its predecessor. 

In his speech from t^ throne Chftries touched with liis usual skill 
on almost every topic Vktiy to dispose his auditory to DjgpQt^ ^q ^e 
good temper and confidence. The treasurer Iblbwed in t&e sppointmeiit 
same strain': — ^the great necessity for the meeting of par- <rf »»PMker- 
hament being to ftimish money for disbanding the army, and for re- 
moving some heavy 'anticipatioas on the revenue. But the conduct of 
the long and his ministen soon betrayed a great want of that prudence 
which had been so obsarvable in their speeches. Seymour, wbo had been 
speaker in l3ie last pariiament, was chosen imanimously to that ofEce. 
But it happened that Seymour was the known en^ny of Danby, and die 
treasurer prevailed upon the Iqng to refuse his approbation of the ehoice 
which had been made, and to require, without assigning any reason for 
the proceeding, diat tbe commons should select some other person. This 
step, equally unexpected and unwise, filled the house with surprise and 
indignation. It appeared, in the debate which followed, that Seymour 
had informed his majesty, the day before, of his election by the house, 
and that Charles had expressed himself pleased ^with what had been 
done. Danby in consequence had never stood so much exposed to 
the resentment of the commons as at tins moment. The house com- 
plained in two addresses of the attempt thus made to wrest from 
them one of the most ancient and valued of their privil^s ; Charles 
had nothing to offer in reply except that it was his pleasure to do as he 
had done ; and after some days had passed, and several angry discussions 
had been suffered to fan the flame dius kindled, the dispute was terminated 
by compromise. Seymour, chosen by the house, and sir Thomas Meres, 
nominated by the court, were both put aside, and the bouse, proceeding 
to a new election, fixed upon sergeant Gregory, who was accepted in the 
usual form. From this time the power of the crown to reject the choice 
of the commons in su^ cases has beai more nominal than real : and 
the custom of leaving the name of the speaker to be proposed by die 
members of the privy 'council has ceased. 

This essential preliminary to' business being thus settled, the ' several 
matters which had engaged the'chiefatteotion of die former Hie great 
parliament to the close of its last session were entered upon qoestiani «gi- 
— as the plot, the murdor of Godfrey, and the impeach- i^^ House of 
. ment of I>anby« Committees of inquiry were appointed on Commons are 
all these subjects, and the last was especiidly commended to * '*•*** 
the attention of the upp^ house. The lords were not inattentive to the 
call thus made upon th^. They did not comply widi die request of die 
commons so far as to sequester the impeached minister from parliament, 
and to {dace liim in safe custody, but ^ley resolved tfiat the impeachment 
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brought up by the commons in the last parliament had not been affected 
by the dissolution, but might be resumed. . . tt- 

' This resolution brought the affairs of the minister to a crisis. His 
ImDeBchmeat enemies had been for some time multiplying upon him, and 
andftlu^ in the most opposite quarters. He had not only to contend 
'^•"^y* . . with the popular leaders in both houses, backed by the 
loud clamours of the people, but to provide against the intrigues of more 
insidious foes within the circle of the court and the cabinet. Arlington, 
envious and disappointed, never ceased to plot against him ; the duchess 
of Portsmouth, the favourite mistress of the king, was a still more dan- 
gcrous adversary. The duke of York had long ceased to regard him 
with approbation or confidence, and had left England with the expec tation 
and the hope that along with the earliest news conveyed to him at 
BruBsels would be the tidings that the lord treasurer had been displaced. 
The duke of Monmouth was no less his opponent ; and the earl of Sun- 
derland betrayed his interests under the mask of friendship ; while his 
apparent zeal on the subject of the plot, coming in the train of many other 
unacceptable circumstances, had disposed the king himself to look around 
for assistance more agreeable to his own preferences, and more adequate to 
the exigency of his afluirs. But supposing it probable that the impeach- 
ment, which had been abruptly terminated by the dissolution of the old 
parliament; would be revived in the new, Charles had been careful to 
confer on Danby a full pardon concerning all the matters of which he was 
accused. He now declared to the two houses that everything done by the 
minister had been done at his bidding; that the blame accordingly, if 
there were any, rested wholly with himself, and not at all with the lord 
treasurer ; and that it was not only his intention to abide by the pardon 
he had granted, but to renew it as often, and in as many forms, as might 
be rendered necessary by future proceedings. 

Thus it appeared to be the object of the king, not only to rescue his 
minister from the displeasure and power of the parliament, but to do so 
upon grounds that would have been fatal to one of the most acknow- 
ledged and important provisions of our free constitution, namely, the 
responsibility of the ministers of the crown to the country for all their 
acts, though performed in the king's name, and in obedience to his most 
formal mandate. It is one of the convenient fictions of our law that the 
king can do no wrong, and it is obvious that the security thus placed 
about the person of the sovereign can be retained, only as the responsi- 
bilities of bad government are allowed to rest with his ministers. If 
neither the monarch nor his ministers are to be held thus accountable, 
it is plain that the government would be an absolute despotism, all the 
forms of popular freedom being a mockery, to be thrust aside at plea- 
sure. The question now raised in the case of Danby was not one con- 
cerning the limits of the royal prerogative of mercy, but the justice or 
expediency of allowing an impeachment to be stayed in its progress by the 
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iDtervention of an act of pardon fix)m the king. It was alleged, in- 
deed, that impeachments were cases of exception to the usual course of 
law ; that in them the king ceased to be the prosecutor ; and that, in 
such cases, the prerogative of mercy could not under any circumstances 
be exercised without depriving the body politic of its only remedy against 
a most dangerous class of public delinquents, namely, bad ministers of 
the crown. There was much justice in this enlarged view concerning 
tbe power of parliament in the matter of impeachments, and the pro- 
minence given to it at this time was one consequence of the effort made 
to abolish that power by rendering it useless. The members of the pre- 
sent house of commons needed no prompter to stimulate their attention 
to points of this nature : they still called upon the lords to proceed 
with the impeachment. Danby was at length committed to the Tower ; 
and a dispute concerning the right of the bishops to sit in parliament on 
the question of the king's pardon in relation to an offence alleged to be 
capital, served to protract the enquiry until the parliament was dissolved. 
It should be mentioned that Charles, when he stated that he had given 
Danby a free pardon, added, that he had nevertheless removed him from 
all his employments.* 

During these proceedings the popular belief with regard to the popish 
plot continued undiminished. Supposing the conspiracy - ^ 

to have been so extended, and to have embraced so many « F <>*• 

ramifications as the principal witnesses had a£Guined, ample time had 
now been afforded for the production of some additional and less ques- 
tionable evidence. But though a present of five hundred pounds had 
been made to Bedloe ; though rewards were offered to stimulate the 
supply of further information ; and though all the usual means of de- 
tecting the secret workings of treason were put into sedulous requisition, 
the evidence as to the reality of the plot still consisted for the most part 
of assertions made by Oates and Bedloe, and of inferences deduced 
from the language of Coleman's letters. The commons expelled one 
of their members, colonel Sackville, because he had expressed himself 
contemptuously in private company concerning those who spoke of 
the plot as a reality. All persons presuming to express their scep- 
ticism on that point were liable to be called before a committee of the 
house of lords for examination ; and the five catholic peers, who had 
been committed to the Tower on the evidence of Oates and Bedloe, were 
required to produce the author of a pamphlet which had been vnitten in 
their favour. But the great majority, even in the two houses of par- 
liament, appear to have been persuaded that these partial infringements 
of liberty were indispensable, as the means of guarding it against the 
general hazards to which it was exposed, j 

♦ ParU Hist., ir. 1085—1121. 
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Httfing patted with Danby, Charles discovered an mclinafioii to lean 
The new principally ott the character and aMity of sir WiUiain 
nrfnittry/ Temple, who, released from his diplomatic empioyments, 
had returned not long since to England. It was the earnest wish of the 
kinff that the ex-ambassador shoald become one of his secretaries of 
state. But sir William was more capable of giving good advice in diffi- 
cult circumstances, than of bringing to the service of any goyemment 
the sclMenial and energy necessary to give his councils efficiency. The 
little gratifications of a. philosophical retirement were his favourite pur- 
suit and had produced so much susceptibility of annoyance from trivial 
circumstances, as to have disqualified him, in a great degree, fi>r the 
roi^her duties of public life. Hence it was his policy, at this moment, 
to assist the king to the utmost of his power by his advice, but to abstain 
from exposing himself among those shoals and quicksands through whicli 
he clearly saw the vessel of the state would soon have to pass. It was 
well for England that it included men whose patriotiBm, if not quite so* 
pure, was certainly of a more manly and generous temperament than 
that of sir William Temple. 

The substance of his advice was, that Charles [should endeavour to 
call off the attention of the patriots from their new measures, by sur- 
rounding himself with new men in whom both the parliament and the 
country might place confidence. ITie result was the formation of a new 
privy council, consisting of thirty persons, the one half of which was 
composed of persons already in office, the other of new men, either se- 
lected from the ranks of the opposition, or otherwise persons of character 
previously unconnected with the court. This list includes the names of 
lords HoUis, Russell, and Cavendish, with those of Emley, Seymour, 
and Powle, all effective persons in the popular party. The earl of Essex, 
who was called to the office of treasurer, was also of that party, though 
the son of lord Capel, who suffered death as a royalist in 1649. The 
earl of Sunderland, whose conduct toward Danby had afforded equal 
proof of hisMuplicity and capacity, was raised to the office of secretary 
of state. With these persons sir George Saville, better known as the 
marquis of Halifax, was united. The duke of York regarded Halifax 
and Essex as persons "who did not love monarchy, as it exists in Eng- 
land ;" but their republican tendencies were not of a nature to resist 
the influence of circumstances. Men of flexible principles ofl«n go with 
the stream, even while holding it in utter contempt, when they happen to 
have learnt by some degree of experience the cost and vanity inseparable 
from opposing it. However anxious such persons niay be that men 
should live like philosophers, if they find, after some trial, that the 
mass about them are bent on a different course, they not unfrequently 
learn to content themselves with making use of human nature after the 
fashion that may happen to be most accordant with its humour. Halifax 
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ir as difltinguisbed by refined eapttdty, by brillianl wit» and by a guety of 
temper always disposibg him to excess; and the law of cenducl imposed 
by these propensities was much sttonger than my that had been sug- 
gested to him by his abstract theories on the question oi government. 
Shaftesbury^ contrary to the advke of Temploi waa made president of 
the council.* 

Lattle of the effect expected from this coalition ministry was produced 
by it Soon after its fbnnation the commons came to a unanimous 
vote, dedaring " that the duke of York being a papist, and the hopes 
of bis coming aa such to the crown» have given the greatest countenance 
and encouragement to the present designs and conspiracies of the papists 
against the king and the protestant religion.'' With this resolution 
the lords concurred^ only adding, that the fact of the duke of York 
being a catholic had made him " unwillingly" the occasion of the plot 
This declaratioD bore the appearance of a preliminary step to the 
foTmal exclusion of the duke from the succession ; and Charles de- 
tetmined to antidpate that probable course by announcing to the par^ 
liament some important concessions which he was prepared to make 
in prospect of tihe danger so much apprdbended. The lord chancellor 
waa instructed to say, that no drcumstanees could induce his ma- 
jesty ** to alter the descent of the crown in the right line ;" but that, 
to place the protestant religion on the surest foundation, the king 
consented "to circumscribe the authority of a popish successor in 
these cases following .—first, that care be taken that all ecclesiastical 
promotions in the gift of the crown may be conferred in such a manner 
as to ensnre that the incumbents may always be of the most pious and 
learned protestants, so that no po|Hsh successor may have any power or 
control over such presentations; — secondly, in reference to the state, 
that no papist may sit in either house of parliament, as aheady pro- 
vided ; that on the death of the king the parliament then sitting, or the 
parliament which last sat, shall continue indissoluble for a competent 
time ; that the test laws, excluding all papists from places of trust, be 
continued ; and that no lords, or others of the privy council, no judges 
of the common law or in chancery, shall at any time fiuring the reign of 
a popish successor be put in or displaced but by the authwity of par- 
liament, and that care also be taken that none but sincere protestants 
may be justices of the peace ;— thirdly, in reference to the military, the 
king is willing that no lord-lieutenant, nor deputy-lieutenant, nor officer 
in the navy shall be put in or removed except by the authority of par- 
liament »* The chancellor concluded by saying, that if there were any 
other point concerning which his majesty might further satisfy his subjects 
on this matter, short of disturbing the succession, he was ready so to do. 
The report of these very material concessions filled the duke of York 

*^ Temples Worta, i. 479, 480. Ralph, 1.1437— 439. 
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with mortification and alarm; but their general effect was audi as 
Charles appears to have expected. They seemed to bespeak his own 
solicitude for peace, and to entitle him to the praise of modention, whUe 
they would tend to produce just the opposite impression with regard to 
the conduct of the enemies of the duke, should they resolve on taking 
the extreme ground against him.* But that ground they did take. The 
memorable Exclusion Bill, now introduced, declared, that " the prieats 
and agents of the pope had traitorously seduced James duke of York to 
the communion of the church of Rome; and had induced him to enter 
into several negotiations with the pope, his cardinals and nuncios, for 
promoting the Romish church and interest ; and by his means and pro- 
curement had advanced the power and greatness of the French king, to 
the manifest hazard of these kingdoms : and as the descent of the crowns 
of these kingdoms to a catholic might enable the adherents of the papacy 
to accomplish their evil designs, it was proposed to enact — that the duke 
should be rendered incapable of inheriting the crowns of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ; that the future possessor of the said crowns shoukl 
be the next in succession, in the same manner,as if the duke was dead ; 
that all acts of sovereignty performed by the stud duke should be punish- 
able as treason ; that the penalty of that o£fence should be incurred by 
his return into these dominions, and by all persons who should endeavour 
by correspondence or otherwise to bring him to the throne.'' This bill 
was read a second time, and passed into a committee of the house by a 
majority of two hundred and seven against one hundred and twenty- 
eight *. 

*' The right of excluding an unworthy heir from the succession .was 
supported not only by the })lain and fundamental principles of civil 
society, which establish the interests of the people to be the paramount 
object of political institutions, but by those of the English constitution. 
It had always been the better opinion among lawyers, that the reigning 
king, with consent of parliament, was competent to make any changes 
in the inheritance of the crown ; and this, besides the Acts passed under 
Henry VIII., empowering him to name his successor, was expressly en- 
acted, with heavy penalties against such as should contradict it, in the 
thirteenth of Elizabeth. The contrary doctrine, indeed, if pressed to its 
legitimate consequences, would have shaken all the statutes that limit 
the prerogative ; smce, if the analogy of entails in private inheritances 
were to be resorted to, and the existing legislature should be supposed 
incompetent to alter the line of succession, they could as little impair as 
they could alienate the indefeasible rights of the heir ; nor could he be 
bound by restrictions to which he had never given his assent. It seemed 
strange to maintain that the parliament could reduce a king of England 
to the condition of a doge of Venice, by shackling and taking away his 
authority, and yet could not divest him of a title which they could render 

* Pari. Hist., iv. 1 126—1 1 48. 
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little better than a mockery. Those accordingly who disputed the legie^ 
lative omnipotence of parliament did not hesitate to assert that statutes 
infringing on the prerogative were null of themselves. With the court 
lanvyers conspired the clergy, who pretended these matters of high policy 
and constitutional law to be within their province ; and, with hardly an 
exception, took a zealous part against the exclusion. It was indeed a 
measure repugnant to the common prejudices of mankind ; who, without 
entering on the abstract competency of parliament, are naturally accus- 
tomed in an hereditary monarchy to consider the next heir as possessed 
of a right, which, except through necessity, or notorious criminaJity, can- 
not be justly divested. The mere profession of a religion different from 
the established does not seem, abstractedly considered, an adequate 
ground for unsettling the regular order of inheritance. Yet such was 
the narrow bigotry of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which 
died away almost entirely among protestants in the next, that even the 
trifling differences between Lutherans and Calvinists, had frequently led 
to alternate persecutions in the German states, as a prince of one or 
the other denomination happened to assume the government. [The 
Romish religion, in particular, was in that age of so restless and malig- 
^nunt a character, that unless the power of the crown should be far more 
strictly limited than had hitherto been the case, there must be a very 
serious danger from any sovereign of that faith; and the letters of Cole- 
man, as well as other evidences, made it manifest that the duke of York 
was engaged in a scheme of general conversion, which, from his arbitrary 
temper, and the impossibility of succeeding by fair means, it was just to 
apprehend must involve the subversion of all civil liberty. Still this was 
not distinctly perceived by persons at a distance from the scene, imbued, 
as most of the gentry were, with the principles of the old cavaliers, and 
those which the church had inculcated. The king, though hated by the 
dissenters, retained the affections of that party, who forgave the vices 
they deplored, to his father's memory and his personal affability. It 
appeared harsh and disloyal to force his consent to the exclusion of a 
brother in whom he saw no crime, and to avoid which he offered every 
possible expedient. There will always be found in the people of England 
a strong unwillingness to force the reluctance of their sovereign — a la- 
tent feeling of which parties in the heat of their triumphs are seldom 
aware, because it does not display itself until the moment of reaction. 
And although, in the less settled times before the revolution, this personal 
loyalty was highly dangerous, and may still, no doubt, sometimes break 
out so as to frustrate ol^ects of high import to the public weal, it is on 
the whole a salutary temper for the conservation of the monarchy, which 
may require such a barrier against the encroachments of factions, and 
the fervid passions of the multitude *.'' 
Charles spoke of this bill as^" villainous,*' and declared that nothing 

• HaUam, ii. dSO— d83. 
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•hoald indnoe liiin to give to it anj sort of apprdraL It went into com- 
mittee in the commons on the twenty-fint of May; on the twenty-sixth 
the king prorogued the parliament, which he afterwards disaolTed by 
proclamation. In his address at the prorogation, the principal reason 
assigned fer that proceeding referred to *^ differences between the two 
houses," from which rery ill effects were apprehended. 

These differences had respect partly to the forms of proceeding in the 
The Habeas impeachment of Danby, and partly to certain amendments 
Corpua BilL of the lords introduced into the famous Habeas Corpus Bill. 
Sereral angry conferences took place in relation to that bill. Much at- 
tention had heen bestowed upon it both in the present and the preceding 
parliament, and though by no means the measure for which the commons 
had contended, the shape in which it obtained the royal assent on the 
day of the prorogation left it in possession of many truly valuable provi- 
sions. It was enacted, that all sheriffii, goalers, ministers, or others, when ' 
served with a writ of Habeas Corpus," should obey it within three days, 
by presenting the person therein named to the court or judge, by whom 
the said writ was granted; and before him to certify the true causes of 
the detention of the person so presented, on the penalty of one hundred 
pounds for the first default, and of two hundred, and forfeiture of ofi&ce,* 
for the second. It was further enacted that the same penalties should be 
incurred by reusing the prisoner a true copy of the warrant of commit- 
ment for more than six hours from the time of his demanding it; that 
the judge, who, either in term time or vacation, should refuse a prisoner 
his Habeas Corpus, on application, should forfeit -to the said prisoner the 
sum of five hundred pounds ; that no prisoner, once enlal^ by order of 
court, should be re-committed for the same offence; and that no subject 
should be any longer liable to illegal imprisonment m prisons beyond 
the seas. The passing of this bill was the great serrice rendered to 
Englishmen by the third parliament under Charies the Second *. 

These proceedings belong to the year 1679. Our last mention of 
Affairsof Scot- aff^rs in Scotland related to the establishment of ejrisco- 
intd^mui?"^ ^*^^ ^"^ *^** kingdom in 1662. That act of the Scottish 
e»oi y. pariiament was followed by another bearing the name of 
an act of mdemnity and oblirion, but which, from its artful constnictioD, 
was regarded by Middleton aiid his associates as likely to afibrd them 
ample means of gratifying their avarice and revenge. The power which 
they solicited was merely such as might enable them to exclude a few 
obnoxious persons from public trusts, but it was no sooner obtained than 
a multitude of persons found themselves oWiged to compound, in large 
sums, for their alleged offences during the late troubles. Beside the 
more considerable delinquents, most of whom compounded in secret, a 
hat of nine hundred was reported to the parliament, whose fines amounted 

* UaXfh, i. 450, 451. 
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to e%hty-fiTe .thoiuaiid pounder. The most worthless aocusationa serred 
as the ground of these proceedings, and the power to refute them was 
knoum to be of no avaiL 

I^iddleton had succeeded m remoYiug the duke of Argyle from the 
patli of his ambition, but had experienced the mortifi- Trial of Lord 
cation of seeing the titles and estates of that nobleman Lorn. 
descend to his son, lord Lorn. It happened about this time that a 
letter was written by Lorn to a fiiend, in which he spoke of having 
gained the friendship oi Clarendon, and intimated his expecUtion 
that it would soon be in his power to counteract and expose the ini- 
quitous policy of Middleton and his partisans. His letter came to the 
hands of Middleton. It was described as an attempt to defame the ser- 
vants of the crown: as audi it came under the Scotch law <^ leasing- 
mctking, and exposed the offender to the penalties of sedition. Lorn was 
placed at the bar of the Scottish parliament, his enemies were his judges, 
and he was condonned to die ; but it had been provided that no capital sen- 
tence should be executed by the representstive of the sovereign in Scot- 
land without the royal warrant fbr that purpose, and Charles, displeased 
with the severity thus shown toward a young nobleman, who had always 
acquitted himself as a loyal subject, granted him a pardon. 

Liom owed his life, in great part, to the influence of Lauderdale, be- 
tween whom and Middleton the greatest jealousy subsisted. The artifice 
and injustice betrayed by Middleton in his attempts to free himself from 
BO dangerous a rival hastened his fall. In Scotland, as well'as in Eng- 
land, the nonconf(vmist clergy were numerous, and Middleton had been 
led to conclude that it would be possible to recommend himself most effect- 
ually to Clarendon and the court, by treating that class of persons with 
great severity. But his measures proved Co be as impolitic as they were 
cruel. The clergy were banished to the distance of twenty miles from their 
former parishes, and were not to come within six miles of Edinburgh, or 
of any cathedral, nor within three miles of any royal borough ; and the 
people were prohibited, under severe penalties, from contributing to 
their support. The inhuteanity of these measures rendered Middleton 
odious in Scotland, while the indiscretion which attended the execution 
of them made him contemptible at court. 

In 1663, Middleton, as minister of Scotland, was succeeded by Lauder- 
dale ; but the people, who hailed the change as a benefit, Middleton suc^ 
soon found that their exultation had been premature, ceeded by 
Lauderdale was prepared to sacrifice principle and hu- Lauderdale, 
manity to any extent for the sake of power. To gratify the prelates he 
consented to render the laws against nonconformity, in many respects, 
more severe ; and that the king might be made aware of the importance 
of Scotland should it be deemed expedient to attempt the introduction of 
an arbitrary government into Ei^land, the new minister boasted^of being 
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able to place an army of twenty thousand men at the dispoeal of his 

•OTeieign. 

In 1664, the parliament being dissolved, a court of ecclesiastical coxn- 
^ ^ t-v^ y mission moved from place to place over the country, difius- 
•iastical com- mg terror wherever it came. Sharp, the evil genius of 
miMion. Scotland at this period, was the parent of this conmuBsion, 

which consisted of nine prelates, andof a certain number of lay function- 
aries. Its principles of proceeding betrayed a contempt of law and 
justice to which it is not easy to find a parallel except in the his- 
tory of the Inquisition. The slightest expression of the popular feeling | 
was magnified into a formidable conspiracy i^inst the church and state ; 
the prisons were crowded with victims ; the most ruinous penalties were ; 
imposed; and so useless was evidence or defence, that multitudes of inno- 
cent persons suffered themselves to be outlawed rather than fall into the 
hands of a tribunal which seemed to exist but for the purpose of giving 
full play to the worst passions of human nature. At length, the lay com- 
missioners began to blush for the conduct of the ministers of religion, 
and hy gradually withdrawing from the sittings of the court they put an 
end to its existence in the second year from its formation. 

Unhappily, the goading oppressions of the ecclesiastical commission 
Military ty- court were succeeded by the less endurable tyranny of 
ranny. the soldiery. The military spread themselves over the 

west of Scotland, 'and were quartered everywhere upon the persons 
convicted of absenting themselves from their parish church. The 
exactions, the insolence, and'the manifold oppressions, which were thus 
sent home to the hearths of obnoxious persons, were such as could 
not be long continued without producing insurrection, or completely 
crushing the party. subject to them. The fines which Middleton had 
levied upon alleged delinquents a little before his removal from 
office, were now exacted with the greatest rigour for the purpose of 
making additions to the military force; and to make room for the 
large class whose indigence left them exposed to no other form of 
punishment, multitudes who had been committed to prison by the late 
ecclesiastical commission were sent as convicts to Barhadoes. 

When this course had been pursued between [two and three years, 
Insuiiection — a partial insurrection broke out. It originated, as freqaently 
^feated'^at "^^^ happens in such cases, in local accident, and was marked, to 
Pentland^ its close, by an absence of the concert necessary to success, 
executions. The numbers of the insurgents never exceeded two thousand, 
and the fears which their early successes diffused, were allayed by their 
memorable defeat on the Pentland hills. Military tyranny was then 
followed by military executions. The bishops, particularly Sharp, and 
Burnet the archbishop of Glasgow, reproved the tardy humanity of their 
order, and of the military officers. Twenty of the prisoners^ taken at 
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Pentland Vere'ezecoted at Edinburgh, and thirty-five before their own 
doors in other parts of the country. Many were put to the torture to dis- 
cover the secrets of an enterprise which owed its origin to an accident 
falling like a spark on the prepared temper of the people. The court 
at length sent an order to put an end to these sanguinary proceecUngs ; 
but Sharp and Burnet withheld the document until they had numbered 
Maccail, a young preacher of great reputation among the covenanters, 
with their victims. Maccailwas put tq the torture; the instrument 
employed was the boot, which was of iron, and was made to crush the 
leg by means of wedges. The prisoner sustained [the barbarous pressure 
until the bone was broken ; and when led to the scaBFold he exclaimed, 
ymth the enthusiasm which had often produced its powerful effect upon his 
followers, " Farewell, thou sun and moon ! the world and all its delights, 
farewell ! Welcome God my Father ! welcome Christ my Redeemer, 
welcome gloiy and eternal life! welcome death !" The utterance of 
these sentiments, with the aid of a fine voice, and [much natural dig- 
nity of manner, is| said to have called forth tears from all who heard 
them.* 

But even now the cup was not full. Dalziel and Drummond, in 
whom the chief military Command was vested, exceeded in their severities 
those who had preceded them. They introduced military execution 
into the west, and in a temper to be expected from men ',who are de- 
scribed as of a brutal character, inured to cruelty in the service of 
Russia. ** Some were put to the sword, or executed on the highway 
v^iihout atrial; others were tortured with lighted matches fastened to 
their fingers, to extort confession ; and among the atrocities imputed to 
Dalziel, a son was executed because he refused to discover his father; a 
woman accessory to the escape of her husband was tortured to death. 
The soldiers were indulged in every species of excess. Rapes, robberies, 
and murders were committed with impunity, and the prisoners arrested 
on suspicion were stripped and thrust into crowded, contracted, and un- 
wholesome gaols. Instead of penalties, a sufficient number of soldiers 
were quartered on recusants to ruin or eat them up in a single night. 
The clergy, instead of interceding for the people, abetted the crimes of 
the military, with whom they associated, aided or directed their violence, 
connived at their escapes, and, amidst calamities productive of a tran- 
sient conformity, rejoiced at the golden age which the church enjoyed. 
The western counties were subject for seven months to every species of 
military outrage, till the appearance of the Dutch fleet in the Forth re- 
called the troops to the protection of the coast.'^f 

While the conduct of the military and of the clergy was characterized 
by so much tyranny and cruelty, it will not be supposed Arbitrary maz- 
tbat the courts of justice were kept pure. It was one of ims of the go- 
tbe most ancient and unquestionable provisions of the law ^®™™®** • 
of Scotland that no party should be condemned in his absencCi or be 
♦ Burnet) i. 233— 236. t LaiDg, 11, 22--41. Ibid, 42, 
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deprived by 4Mitkwrj of a legftl trial on Iom appesranoe in ooiurt J3ut 
that the property of the more opnlent delmqiieiiti, who had many of diem 
escaped the hands of their porsecntors, might be seized, die officers of 
state prerailed upon the judges to declare that the justiciary court miglit 
proceed to try and eondemn all traitorous persons who refiised to make 
their appearance. In'' tins manner one of the most valuable securities 
of Scottish law was alraUshed, and by dus means the estates of fifty-five 
gentlemen passed into the hands of Dabiel and Drummond, and of the 
members of the administration, the sufieren being sentenced to be exe- 
cuted whenever they should be apprehended. In oidcr'thatthe power of 
the government might be augmented]at pleasure, and made to emtoice, 
as occasion might demand, afanost any'eztent of severity, it was Agreed 
that the statute imposing the oath of supremacy, and requiring an abjur- 
ation oi the covenant, should not include any specified penalty, but that, in 
this case, as in some others of no less'importance, the'form and measure 
of punishment should be left to the discretion of the ministerB of the 
crown. The effiictof Oiis arbitrary policy' was to expose offenders to 
the fear of every sort of oppression. The punishment usually inflicted 
m such cases was servitude in the West'Indian plantations, which gene- 
rally proved a lingering death. 

After the fall of Clarendon, and die disastrous issue of the'Dutch war. 
The govern- ^ government of Scotland became much less intolerant, and 

lSs8 ri^^.' ^. ^"^^ *^^^*^ '^^ conducted with much more equity and 
• wisdom. In England the government of Clarendon, weak- 
ened and disgraced by its severities and mismanagement, had come to its 
close, and a toncrof eondliation b^an to pervade the' councils of both 
kwgdoms. Multitudes of the most conscientious and derout persons in 
Enghuid and Scothmd had been driven by persecution from an excess 
of loyalty to the verge of rebellion, and this, joined with [the prevkiling 
discontent occasioned by the generarrices of the administration, seemed 
to expose die whole &farie of the state] to imminent hazard. In 
Scofland, tiie two archbishops. Sharp and Burnet, were dismissed to their 
episcopal duties, aiyi commanded to abstain from meddling with state 
matters ; a general pledge, not to be a party to any violation of the pub- 
1 fS T '^^^'"^ ^^' ^^ oaths of abjuration and supremacy f and 
a formal attempt was uiade to adjust the worehip and polity of the 
church so as to mdude presbyterians and episcopalians, without any 

freTbo^^^ °'' ^"^ "^^^ '^"^ '' "^^^^ be r«,Bonable to expe^ 
The more obnoxious parts of ;the English liturgy had not been g,ne^ 
Attempt at ^*"y ^f^rced m Scotland, and the great point to be obtained 
iX^gencr" ""^ ^^l^^fc^^^l^^gtnentof episcopacy in anyform on the 
selves thatUhrr t^"" f ^.^^y^rians. The bishops promised them^ 

r i-iWB »nc,wfty>rt, foil eslabhsliment with tiie next. But the 
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caudon with wbich IUb snare was kid on Uie one nde was not gmter 
than that with which it was guarded againtt on the other. Had such a 
bait been held out in 1660, it would probably have succeeded, but the 
conduct of the prelates since that time had been such as to deprive them 
of all prospect of support'in Scotland, except by means of the sword. ' ^ 
An attempt was at the same time made 'to soften the existing asperi- 
ties by extending some indulgence to the ejected idergy. About forty 
of that number accepted livings from the civil power, and for a time 
attracted large congr^ations to their'churches. But the great majo- 
rity who refused to conform' soon began to^declaim in their religious 
meetings against their self-seeldng brethren, who, for the sake of a 
living, had descended to become the tools of the magistrate in the place of 
being rulers of the church; and the popularity of the conformists proved 
to be of short duration, and their numbers inconsiderable* 

This milder administration lasted about three years. But toward the 
close of 1669 the government began to resume much of its Change in the 
former temper. Lauderdale became the husband of the ?*^? ^ ff^' 
countess of Dysart, a most dangerous woman, who acquired seventies and 
a complete ascendancy over him. To gratify her resent- erioftioBS. 
ments, he removed sir Robert Murray, one of the most accomplished and 
upright men that Scotland had produced, from the highly responsible 
office of justice-clerk. The people looked on that proceeding with much 
regret and suspicion. But the object of the measure soon became appa- 
rent. Lauderdale, after much e££oiU had suoceeded in obtaining a place 
in the cabal administration ; and in tbe hope <^ commending himself 
effectually to the favour of the king, and of his advisers, he procured the 
passingof two acts in the Scottish parliament which promised to place the 
affairs both of church and state in that kingdom more than ever at the dis- 
posal of the crown. The first of these acts declared the external govern- 
ment of the church to be an inherent right of the crown, and gave to the 
decisions of the sovereign concerning all eccleriastical matters, meetings, 
and persons, when recorded and published by the privy council, the force 
of laws. This was at the moment when the secret l^eaty with France, 
designed to overthrow the protestant religion in Great Britain, was in 
progress, and when the expectation of its success was the most sanguine. 
With this first act was a second, which established an army of twenty- 
two thousand men in Scotland, empowered to march, under the direction of 
the privy council of that kingdom, to any part of the British dominions, 
as tbe honour or safety of the king might require. 

The. most dangerous members of ihe cabal were not insensible to the 
services of Lauderdale in these particulars ; but happily the country party 
in England were not less alive to the tendency and object of this policy. 
At the same time, the laws against conventicles, particularly against 
those held in the fields, and which were become the most common, were 
rendered more severe. The penalties incurredjby a field-preacher were 
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confiication and deatli; his hearers, if apprehended, were subject to 
double finesrand punished as convicted of sedition; and fines, imprison- 
ment, and transportation, were rigorously inflicted on those who;re£used 
to iiimiah information upon oath against their relations and friends. It 
should be remembered that the presbyterians, toward whom all this seve- 
rity was exercised, were at least three-fourths of the nation. The eflfect, 
as might have been expected, was to convert the field-meetings into 

armed assemblies. v • v 

Lauderdale became a duke ; his profusion had scarcely any limit ; his 
duchess rendered everything venal ; and his government, after having 
been characterized for some time by a comparative equity and mildness, 
became, in all respects, the most insolent and tyrannical that Scotland 
had ever witnessed. The nobility, who did not much exceed a hundred 
in number, were mostly poor, and too generally obsequious in all 
things to those who happened to enjoy the royal favour. The courts of 
justice were so corrupt as to have no sort of hold on the esteem or confi- 
dence of the people ; while the members of the privy council were known 
to be the mere creatures of the minister. His rapacity, and that of the 
men who, in various capacities, acted with him, appearedjto have no end. 
His salary was 16,000/. ; he received in donations nearly double that 
amount, beside large sums from other sources, especially from the feudal 
claims of the crown in matters of wardship and marriage, and in the 
shape of fines imposed on religious grounds. In the latter form, Athol, 
the justice-general, exacted nearly Jtwo thousand pounds in one week. 
The wife of a gentleman had attended a field-meeting, and a youth 
from school had accompanied her, and both were obliged to com- 
pound for fifteen hundred pounds. Ten gentlemen in the "shire of 
Renfrew, and these not the most considerable persons of their class, were 
amerced to the amount of thirty thousand pounds. These fines, in fact, 
were farmed like any other source of revenue ; and Lauderdale often in- 
sulted the.sufferers with his unfeeling jests while in the act of plundering 
them. In the mean while the commerce of the country suffered greatly ; 
in part from certain of the duties laid upon imports and exports, and in 
part from a number of monopolies introduced for the benefit of the 
minister and his friends. 

Encouraged by the strong feeling of disaffection to the government, 
both in England and Scotland, the Scottish parliament, in 1673, to the 
great surprise and ind^ation of Lauderdale, demanded that a redress 
of the national grievances should precede the granting of a supply. 
Lauderdale resorted to the usual means of intimidation. But the body 
of the nobility and gentry now arrayed against him, led by the duke of 
Hamilton, and strcAgthened by the deep feeling of the people, proved 
too formidable to be subdued by such expedients. Lauderdale adjourned 
the parliament for two months, and the leaders of the discontented nobles 
were invited to court, where they were assured by the king that the mat- 
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. ters of which they complained were left to be dealt with as should appear 
best to the parliament. It was now the depth of winter, and the seve- 
rity of the season had destroyed a third of the sheep and cattle ; but 
Hamilton, and his colleague, the earl of Tweedale, hastened back with 
their welcome tidings to Edinburgh. Soon after their arrival the decep- 
tion which had been practised upon them became manifest. The par- 
liament was assembled, but only to be immediately adjourned, and 
afterwards dissolved by letters from the king. This proceeding excited 
great indignation. Hamilton and Tweedale prayed to be again heard 
by the king; and Charles replied that he was willing to receive any 
communication from the dissatisfied in writing; but so comprehensive 
were the tyrannical provisions of the Scotch law of leasing-making, and 
so strong was the conviction of Hamilton and his friends that the 
government was disposed to put those provisions into the fullest requi- 
sition against them, that no man could venture to attach his name to any 
written statement of the public grievances. In the English parliament, 
the leaders of the opposition were engaged in the prosecution of Lauder- 
dale, along with the principal members of the cabal ; and in Scotland, the 
general feeling, expressed in a multitude of anonymous publications, 
called loudly for the removal of the duke from office. But Charles 
looked to Lauderdale, and to the army under his command in Scotland, 
as his main strength,' in the chance of any formidable rupture with 
his subjects in England; and, in the end, the misguided monarch suc- 
ceeded not only in confirming the duke in his offices, but in removing 
Hamilton, and some other opponents of the obnoxious minister, from 
their places in the council.* 

The oppressions of the past were in consequence renewed, and in 
some respects exceeded. By meddling in a private cause 
between the earls of Dumferline and Callender, Lauder- 
dale provoked an appeal on the side of the injured party from a deci- 
sion of the court of session to the authority of parliament; and by 
resenting this proceeding, which, though somewhat unusual, was strictly 
legal, he arrayed the great majority of the bar against him. The refrac- 
tory advocates were threatened, harassed, and persecuted in various 
ways; but at length, by the appearance of yielding to a compromise, 
became in effect the victors.f The people of Edinburgh were a special 
object of jealousy. The city was denied the right of electing its own 
magistrates, and placed in the hands of one Ramsey, a tool of the duke's, 
as provost.J Nobles and gentlemen, known as the opponents of the mi- 
nister, were driven from their homes one after another, and their resi- 
dences converted at pleasure into garrisons for the suppression of con- 

* Woodrow, i. 310—379. and App. 141—147. 346-362. Mackenzie, 188—193, 
212—267. Burnet, ii. 19—22. 32—37, 44—47. 
t Mackenzie, 267—272, 274—310. Burnet, i. 47, 48. 
t Mackenzie, 310, et seq, 
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vcnticlea. Persons Buspected of disaffection found themselves ex- 
posed to fines or imprisonment on the most trivial and unjust pre- 
tences, and no form of perjury was too base to be admitted as the means 
of convicting such parties.* 

In the train of these occurrences followed the practice of issuing forms 
. T of prosecution known but too well through Scotland in 
tere^mun-'" that age under the name of letters of intercommuning ; by 
ing, 1679. ^hich accused parties, failing to make their appearance 
when summoned, were declared outlaws ; and all persons who should 
minister relief to them, or hold any sort of mtercourse with them, were 
made to be partakers of their offences. It is calculated that at this time 
there were not less than seventeen thousand persons whose attendance at 
conventicles or absence from church had brought the evils of persecution 
upon them in forms more or less oppressive.t 

In all these measures the aim of Lauderdale was the gratification of 
- , a rapacious and ambitious temper ; which he sought, 
English court by listening alternately to the king and the bishops ;— pres- 
in relation to byterianism being ever present to the one as the irrecon- 
ScotIand,1679. ^:^i^}q\^ enemy of the throne, and to the other as not less 
opposed to the dignity and safety of the church. At this time, the 
great solicitude of the king, and particularly of the duke of York, was 
the command of an army sufficiently powerful to keep all popular disaf- 
fection at bay. With this view the pretext at present employed was the 
projected alUance with Holland against France ; and the pretext desired 
was an insurrection in Scotland. Either of these events, it was thought, 
might be made to serve the objects of the court ; but from both toge- 
ther, success upon a large scale was expected. That the fervid temper 
of the Scottish people might be goaded to the utmost, documents were 
issued by the government, under the title of " bonds of peace," which 
required landlords to become responsible, not merely for their own fami- 
lies, but for those of their tenants, and made them accountable to the magis- 
trate even for the servants, whether belonging to their own households 
or to those of persons renting their property, who should be convicted of 
holding intercourse with intercommuned persons, of attending conventi- 
cles, or of absenting themselves from the services of their parish church. 
This monstrous stretch of tyranny was not to be submitted to, and the 
parties concerned not only refused to place themselves under the yoke 
prepared for them, but, while professing to lament the manifest increase 

* Burnet, i. 104, 105, 127—134. Laing, ii. 66—68. 

t Burnet, i. 104. Woodrow, i. 392, 416—418. These letters, after the example 
of the AqucB et ignis interdiciis of the Roman law, concluded thus :— " We command 
and charge all our lieges and subjects that none presume to receive, supply, or 
intercommune with any of the foresaid our rebels, nor furnish them with meat, 
drink, house, harbour, or victuals, nor any other thing useful or comfortable to 
them ; nor have intelligence with them by word, writing, message, or otherwise, 
under the pain of being reputed and esteemed act and part with them in the crime 
aforesaid, and to be pursued therefore with all rigour.'* 
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of conventicles, ventured to suggest, that, so long as the'persons frequent- 
ing such assemblies continued to meet and separate peaceably, the best 
method of dealing with the alleged evil would probably be to leave it to 
its course. This display of patriotic firmness and of political wis- 
dom was interpreted as an act of rebellion. The west of Scotland, 
though without the slightest appearance of disorder, was declared to be 
in a state of open revolt ; and, at the command of the king, a large body 
of English soldiers marched upon the devoted country ; forces from Ire- 
land landed, at the same time, on different points ; and an army of six 
thousand Highlanders spread themselves, in the temper of a rude baii- 
ditti, over the fairest portion of the kingdom. Those who still refused 
to enter into the proposed ** bonds," were everywhere plundered and 
insulted. All men saw that the object of the government was to goad 
them into acts of violence, in order that their chains might be fastened 
upon them with some show of justice, and every one seemed to task 
his powers of endurance to the utmost, in the hope of defeating this piti- 
less device of the oppressor. Not only were thes6 wrongs inflicted, all 
complaint under them was prohibited.* 

It was in violation of this prohibition that a body of the Scottish nobi- 
lity and gentry repaired to the court of England, resolved ReraonstrancS 
that the condition of their bleeding country should be known — its partial 
in that quarter. In the mean while the popular party in s^^ccew- 
England spoke of the measures adopted in Scotland as those Ivhich, if 
unchecked, would of course be meted out in due tirne to England. In 
England, exclaimed Shaftesbury, popery is the intended harbinger of 
slavery ; in Scotland, slavery is meant to prepare the way for popery. 
At length the complaints from Scotland, strengthened by more alarming 
appearances in England, so far prevailed, that Charles issued orders fot 
the recal of the English and Irish regiments ; the Highlanders returned, 
laden with spoil, to their native hills ; and the recent measures were 
suspended. 

The nobles and gentlemen from Scotland having laid their (Jomplaiiits 
before the king, Danby and the *Duke of York laboured to defend the 
conduct of Lauderdale. In conclusion, the nobles were required to 
state their grievances in writing. This they professed themselves will- 
ing to do, but prayed for a promise of indemnity against the law of 
leasing-making, should their language admit of being ititerpreted as 
containing matter of accusation against any member of his majesty*s 
privy council. This reasonable demand was not complied with, and thfe 
refusal sufficed to make these injured persons fully sensible of the snare 
which had been laid for them. Their dechning, in these circumstances, 
to sigh a statement of their grievances, was set forth by the king as evi- 
dence that their matters of complaint were too trivial to admit of theit 

* VVoodrow, i. 438—459. Burnet, ii. 135—138. 
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being committed to writing ; and in a letter dated the next day, Charles 
expressed his unqualified approval of all that had been done by Lauder- 
dale and his coadjutors. In the mean while the duke, availing himself 
of the absence of his opponents from Scotland, assembled a parliament 
in Edinburgh, which, by dint of treachery, threatenings, and bribes, 
proved subservient in all respecte to his wishes. Five thousand addi- 
tional troops were quartered on the people. In the west and south the 
soldiery convertcli private houses into garrisons, or roamed at large in 
search of conventicles, committing violence of every description with 
impunity. New functionaries, of the most arbitrary temper, were 
appointed to secure a more rigorous enforcement of the laws, and were 
stimulated in the exercise of their authority by the promise of half the 
amount exacted as fines. Thus, in the aflFairs of Scotland at that time, 
as in all similar proceedings, each step in the progress of tyranny in- 
creased the resentment of its victims ; and the growing disaffection of the 
people was appealed to 'as demanding a constantly growing severity on 
the part of the government.* 

This succession of measures had produced their natural effect, irritating 

_, , , the people almost to madness, when a memorable act of 
Murder of . , '^ i i . , i ^ i j ^i. 

Archbishop Violence occurred, which placed the oppressors and the 

Sharp, May 3, oppressed more than ever at issue. It has appeared that 
Sharp, who deserted his presbyterian brethren at the 
restoration, and who was afterwards raised to the archbishopric of St. 
Andrew's, became chargeable, from the time of his apostacy, with innu- 
merable acts of perfidy and cruelty towards his former friends. He was 
a person of some capacity and acquirement, decent in his manners, and 
of great activity ; but vain, treacherous, and revengeful, alternately the 
slave and the tyrant, according to the promptings of his selfish and cruel 
passions. He had done more than any other man towards rendering 
his country one of the most injured and unhappy in the history of 
modern Europe. It happened at this juncture that one Carmichael, a 
commissioner of the archbishop's, had made himself exceedingly odious 
among the people of Fife, by his cruelties toward them on the charge of 
frequenting conventicles. Women, children, and servants, it is said, 
were put to the torture by his orders, that they might be compelled to 
make known the concealment of their husbands, parents, and masters. 
Nine intercommuned persons, whose apprehension was sought by such 
means, met in their place of secrecy, and resolved to avenge themselves 
on Carmichael by seizing his person, and possibly putting him to death. 
Search was made for him near Magus Moor, a few miles distant from 

* Sir George Mackenzie, Lord Advocate of Scotland, had a different method of 
looking at this matter. " Thus," he writes, "these fanatics wronged their country, 
not only in breaking the good old laws, but in occasioning the making of too severe 
new statutes" ! History of Scotland, 190. Burnet, ii. 138—- 141. Woodrow, i. 
449, et seq. 
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Sf . Andrew's, but in vain ; and the fugitives were in the act of separating, 
when information reached them that the archbishop himself was ap- 
proaching. By these injured and misguided men, the coming of the 
prelate at such a moment was interpreted as a call from heaven to exe- 
cute judgment on the great delinquent, in the place of the commissioner. 
For this purpose they commenced their attack upon the chariot in the 
most desolate part of the moor. Several shots were fired into it without 
effect. They then forced open the door, and dragged the object of their 
resentment forth from the arms of his daughter to the ground. They 
reminded their trembling victim of the falsehood, perjury, and blood 
to be laid to his account ; and, declaring they had no private ends to be 
answered by his death, but those of public justice only, they plunged 
their weapons into his body, heedless of the screams and entreaties of 
his daughter, and left him a corpse in the highway. No person, we pre- 
sume, will attempt to justify this deed. Its effect on posterity has been 
to awaken sympathy in favour of a man who would otherwise have been 
regarded, by every just and humane mind, with an almost unmixed 
feeling of disgust* 

In Scotland the immediate effect of this transaction was a prohibi- 
tion of the use of arms, and a proclamation which de- Battle of Lou- 
clared all armed conventicles treasonable. Graham of don hill-— in- 
Claverhouse, afterwards Viscount Dundee, attacked a surrection. 
meeting of that description at Loudon-hill not many days after the 

* Woodrow, ii. 28—33. Burnet, ii. 231—232. Hind let Loose, 153. Some years 
before this event, one Mitchell had shot at the archbishop. No means were 
found of detecting the culprit, but the suspicions of Sharp fell strongly upon 
him, on account of the manner in which the man had been accustomed to look at 
him as he passed. On this suspicion Mitchell was apprehended, and examined by 
the council ; and in the total want of evidence to convict him, a promise of life 
was made to him, in the king's name, by Sharp and I^auderdale, to which the lords 
Rothes and Halton were parties, on conditiou of his confessing the crime. Con- 
fiding in these promises, Mitchell acknowledged his guilt ; but alleged that the 
attempt had originated in his own private feeling, and that one person only, who 
was since dead, had been privy to it. Tlie prisoner was placed in confinement at 
the Bass Rock, after some conference in the council about depriving him of his 
hands, or subjecting him to some such punishment short of life. Some time after- 
wards it was resolved to proceed against him capitally, and for this purpose Sharp 
and Lauderdale, together with the lords Rothes and Halton, concurred in denying 
that any promise of life had been made. The person who made the promise in 
behalf of Sharp deposed that he had so done ; and the records of the council con- 
tained an entry to the same effect, a copy of which was produced in court by the 
noble*minded Lockhart, who appeared as advocate for the accused. But all availed 
nothing : Lauderdale would not suffer the council-l>ook to be examined, and spoke 
in menacing language of persons who should presume to charge himself and his 
colleagues with the guilt of perjury. Accordingly, on the sole ground of his own 
confession so extorted, Mitchel was condemned to die. Before the time for executing 
this sentence arrived, Lauderdale began to hesitate about enforcing it, in conse- 
quence of some further evidence of his perfidy which had come to light. But 
Sharp objected that not to execute the sentence would be to show favour to an 
assassin, and to ** expose his person to any man that would attempt to murder him." 
Lauderdale yielded, and Mitchell, in consequence, sufibred death in the Grass Mar- 
ket at Edinburgh, **moTe pitied than could be imagined." Men talked anew of 
this affair, when they heard of the deed at Magus Moor* Burnet, ii, 129— 
134, 
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death of Sharp; but his dragoons were repulsed by the undisciplined 
prowess of the covenanters, who, alarmed probably as much as elated 
by their success, spread themselves rapidly over the country as far as 
Glasgow. Of the means employed to suppress this insurrection^ we 
shall have to speak when we return to the affairs of England. 

In Ireland, the first great measure consequent on the restoration was 
Affairs of Ire* ^^^ ^^ ^^ settlement, which related mainly to the adjust- 
lan<3« ment of questions in regard to property. The proceeding 

next in importance to that measure was the passing of the act which 
gave complete ascendency to the Protestant episcopal church, to the 
equal ezclusiou of the Catholic on the one hand, and of the Puri- 
tan on the other. The condition of Ireland had long been such as to 
render it unavoidable that measures of this nature should become the 
occasion of much disaffection and alarm. More than one plot to seize 
the castle of Dublin, and to force new measures upon the government, 
was detected. But, happily for Ireland, its viceroy was the opposite^ 
in nearly all respects, of Lauderdale. The Duke of Ormond was a 
nobleman of fixed religious principles, just, generous, and humane. 
The [course prescribed to him obliged him to lay hfs account with a 
large measure of hostility from the Catholics, and from the remains of 
the old Puritan and republican parties ; but his vigilance and capacity 
were employed to diminish, and not to aggravate, the evils inseparable ! 
from his position. ( 

He opposed himself strongly to a bill of the Oxford Parliament which, < 
in 1665, prohibited the importation of Irish cattle into 
the imporu^ England on the plea that in the latter kingdom farm- 
tion of Irish rents had been diminishing in consequence for some years 
e^tle, and its p^^ rp^^ lord-lieutenant, and the whole Irish people, 
made the most earnest remonstrance against this measure 
as alike impolitic and unjust. But the landed gentry in the English 
House of Commons had become so possessed with the notion that they 
were great sufferers from this cause, as to be incapable of exercising 
anything like calm consideration on the subject.* 

Several years passed during which Ireland suffered greatly from this 
enactment. But England did not appear to have profited by it in any 
way. At length, it began to appear that the injured party would pro- 
bably be the gainer by this proceeding. Prohibitory laws were extended 
to the wool, as well as to the cattle of Ireland ; and in this policy the 
Scots followed the example of the English. But, through the influence 
of Ormond with the king, the Irish obtained permission to retaliate on 
the Scots, by prohibiting the importation of woollen and other articles 
from that country ; and were privileged to trade freely with the nations 
of the continent, whether in a state of alliance with England or other- 
wise. In these circumstances, Ormond began to cultivate among the 

* Pari. Hi^t. iv. 337, 338. 
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people of Ireland, what was then, and what, unhappily, is still, the great 
irant of that kingdom — a greater attention to manufactures. His efiEarts 
in this respect were attended with the most encouraging success. Pro- 
visions were made for the Comfortahle settlement of many hundred 
artisan families, who were invited by Ormond from difierent parts of 
England, from France, the Netherlands, and other places ; and a new 
prospect seemed to be opening on that long distracted and suffering 
country.* 

In the midst of this honourable employment the duke was called to 
defend himself against the accusation of his enemies in the English 
court. His well-tried loyalty, no less than his generous Ormond re. 
eflbrts in behalf of Ireland, had given him a powerful ^^^* 
claim on the friendship of his sovereign. But the enemies of Clarendon 
were the enemies of Ormond ; the same arts and importunity were 
resorted to in both cases; and Charles, after a feeble resistance, 
consented that the disgrace of the ex-chancellor of England should be 
followed by that of the viceroy of Ireland.t 

Onnond was succeeded by lord Robarts, a nobleman whose integrity 
and honour disqualified him for serving the purposes of Adminrstra- 
the cabal ministry, and who proved deficient in the ability tion of I-ord 
necessary to sustain himself without the aid of that faction, gjj. j^^^ 
He was soon succeeded by John lord Berkeley, of Stratton, Berkeley, 1669 
a person in whom Buckingham expected to find much '~^^'*'* 
more subserviency, and the Catholics in both kingdoms a greater dis- 
position to favour their interests. In these expectations no party was 
disappointed. The Irish Catholics were divided at that time into two 
violent factions— the remonstrants, and the anti-remonstrants ; the former 
disowning all temporal power in the pope, the latter maintaining that 
doctrine. Of these parties the anti-remonstrants were the most power- 
ful. They persecuted their opponents without mercy, depriving them 
of their cures and offices, excommunicating them, and compelling them, 
at the peril of their lives, to acknowledge the disputed dogma, or to 
become exiles. The sufferers appealed to the 1 ord -lieu ten ant ; but 
Berkeley, either from fear, or in consequence of secret instructions 
received from England, refused them a hearing ; and at the same time 
added greatly to the alarm of the Protestants, by issuing orders which 
opened the. trade of corporations to professed Catholics, 'and declared 
them eligible to hold commissions of the peace. 

Emboldened by these appearances in Ireland, and still more by the 
known disposition of the duke of York, and of other persons high in 
station in England, Peter Talbot, created archbishop of Dublin by the 
pope, laid a statement of grievances from this party before the king aud 
council. In this paper Talbot was empowered to say, in behalf of the 

* Carte's Ormond, ii. 340—345. t Ibid. ii. 356—374. 
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great body of the Irish'Catholics, that, from the want of a just represent- 
ation of their particular claims, their estates, in place of being the just 
award of their loyalty, had passed into the hands of usurpers. The 
petitioners, accordingly, prayed, that some impartial persons should be 
appointed to hear and report their greivances, and that in the .mean 
time the king would suspend all further grants of land in Ireland. The 
tendency of this petition was to unsettle all that had been done on 
matters of property in that kingdom. Ormond opposed it to the utmost ; 
the several classes of persons in Ireland, interested in the general ques- 
tion, sent petitions, all praying for a continuance of the present settle- 
ment ; and the people of England, from the causes which had taught 
them to look with so much suspicion on everything like indulgence to 
popery, were so far roused to a sympathy with their protestant brethren 
in Ireland, that the ministry became alarmed, and, dreading the ap- 
proaching session of parliament, endeavoured to shelter themselves by 
laying the blame of what had been done on lord Berkeley, and substitu- 
ting the earl of Essex in his place.* 

In the English parliament the question of Ireland was taken up with 

. great warmth. In consequence of resolutions adopted 

tion of the * ^^ ^^^ assembly, the king issued a proclamation declaring 

Earl of his purpose to maintain the acts of settlement ; and the pub- 

'^' lie countenance which had been given in many ways to the 

Catholic interest under the late viceroy ceased. |^The policy of Essex 
appears to have been to preserve all things, upon the whole, on the old 
foundations. He was a nobleman of honest purpose, somewhat too jea- 
lous of his reputation, but strongly opposed to everything clandestine 
and irregular, from whatever quarter it might proceed. 

While the new governor proceeded, not without difficulty, in the 
Conduct of beaten course, Ormond, slighted by the king, and harassed 
Ormond. by his enemies, acquitted himself in public affairs with 
great self-control and impartiality. He was constant in his attendance 
upon the king and at the council-board, and is said to have compared 
himself, on account of the little importance that seemed to be attached 
10 his opinions, to an old clock cast into a comer ; " and yet," he ob- 
served, " even this rusty machine points sometimes right." An old 
military associate, named Carey Dillon, solicited his aid in some suit, 
stating that he had no friend left beside God and the duke of Ormond. 
" Alas, poor Carey I" exclaimed the duke, " thou couldst not have 
named two friends of less interest, or less respected at court." He felt 
his disgrace, but paid no court to the king's mistresses ; sought no re- 
venge by intrigue or faction ; and, in the end, it was found that this 
magnanimous conduct had given him a weight of character which no 
other policy could have secured. 

* Carte'8 Ormond, ii. 413-430. L«land, lii. 467—466. 
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The blunt honesty, and sound constitutional feeling of Essex, soon made 
liioi very unacceptable to Charles, and to the duke of York ; and the effect 
of time was to multiply rather than diminish the grounds of complaint 
ag^nst him among the people of Ireland. All men saw that a change 
-was at hand ; and Shaftesbury, the duchess of Portsmouth, and others, 
employed their influence with the .king in favour of the duke of Mon- 
mouth as the new viceroy. The duke of York looked on Ormond 
tliis project with alarm ; and, to preclude Monmouth from stored, 1677, 
ascending to so powerful a position, he prevailed on the -^P"^* 
king to restore Ormond.* 

Coincident with the restoration of the ex- viceroy was the ferment in 
England connected with the popish plot, and it required all the modera- 
tion, firmness, and popularity of Ormond to preserve Ireland in a stale of 
comparative tranquillity amidst so many causes tending to iill it with 
perplexity and terror. It would have been well if Ormond's public life 
had ended at this point. His part in the councils of England when 
RuBsell and Sydney perished on the scaffold affords suificient proof that 
his loyalty was of that ill-regulated description, which, in times of dif- 
ficulty, too often Jeaves but little room for the exercise of a truly 
enlightened sense of justice, patriotism, or humanity. 



Chapter VII. 

General state of affairs in May, 1679. Connexion between the affairs of Scotland 
and England — ^Monmouth sent to suppress the insurrection in Scotland — his 
conference with the Covenanters — battle of Bothwell Bridge — effect of the con* 
ference between the Scotch Nobih'ty and the Government — triumph of Lauder- 
dale — his cruelties. The Plot — trials and executions — Langhorn — Wakeman — 
change in the disposition of the judges. The Triumvirate — dissolution of Parlia- 
ment — great excitement — illness of the King, alarm occasioned by it — return of 
the Duke of York — disgrace of Monmouth — the new Parliament prorogued for 
more than twelve months — ^violence of party-spirit — the Meal-Tub Plot-^Essex 
and Halifax leave the Court — new Administration — its character — Robarts — 
Hyde — Sunderland— Godolphin — end of the Council formed by Sir William 
Ten)ple"retarn of Monmouth — petition of seventeen Peers for the meeting of 
Parliamentp— origin of the Petitioners and Abhorrers, and of the names Whig 
and Tory — story of the Black Box — Monmouth's progress — state of the Govern- 
ment — the Duke of York presented as a Recusant — further secret negotiations 
between Charles and Louis — Duke of York leaves the kingdom — meeting of 
Parliament — the Commons resume the question of the Succession — their ])ro- 
ceedings against' the Abhorrers — the Exclusion Bill passes the Commons — is 
rejected in the Lords— the Commons refuse Supplies, address the King to 
remove Halifax, and impeach Seymour. Trial and execution of Lord Stafford* 
King's Speech to the Commons — Reply — Answer — Parliament prorogued and 
dissolved. 

The sudden prorogation of parliament, which look place on the twenty- 
sixth of May, 1679, filled the exclusionists with surprise and indignation. 
Shaftesbury declared that the heads of the men who advisai that 

• Carte's Ormond, ii, 461—461. Ralph, i. 374. Leland, iii, 470, 471. Bur- 
net, It. 101, 102. 
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measure sbould be the penalty of their treason. The duke of York and 
General state ^^^ partisana regarded the proceeding aa highly favoura- 
ofaffainm ble to their policy; and leu interested persons were 
England at^ perplexed when it became known that the king, who had 
tion of Par- 80 lately bound himself to do nothing of moment without 
liament in ^jj^ concurrence of his council, had taken a step of so much 
' consequence without the slightest mention of his purpose 
to that body. This independent course which Charles seemed about to 
assume, was the more alarming from the present state of the government 
and of the nation. Danby, who took office promising to relieve the king 
from '^his embarrassments, and to render him powerful at home and 
abroad, had been driven from his position without realising any portion 
of that pledge. At this moment the exchequer was empty ; debts to the 
amount of more than forty thousand pounds remained to be liquidated ; 
and, what was much more considerable, the revenue of the country, for 
more than the next twelvemonths, had been anticipated by sums raised 
upon it. Servants in all the public offices clamoured for pay ; and the 
national stores, which two years before were much greater than had been 
laid up for a long time previously, were so diminished, in consequence of 
large supplies sent to France, that the arms in the Tower did not exceed 
six hundred ; the garrisons through the kingdom were all out of repair, 
and the guns dismounted ; while the court, the army, and the nation were 
divided into two desperate factions, the one prepared to bow to almost any 
yoke it might be the pleasure of the crown to impose, the other ready to 
push its measures in favour of popular liberty almost beyond the line 
which separates the lawful from the forbidden ground. It was, accordingly, 
with strong feelings of discontent and apprehension that the popular 
members withdrew from the capital after the prorogation, and made 
their appearance among their respective constituencies in the country.* 
The prorogation, we have seen, took place on the twenty-sixth of May. 
Connexion be- The success of the covenanters at Loudon-hill against the 
tween the af- king's troops under Claverhouse was on the first of June, 
land and Eng- ^' ^*® natural, in the present posture of affiiirs, that the 
land at this leaders of the popular party in England should look with 
*'™«- interest on almost any occurrence which tended to multiply 

the difficulties of their opponents ; but there is no evidence, afler all 
that has been written on that subject, that the insurrection which 
spread so rapidly from Loudon-hill to Glasgow, was the result, in any 
degree, of concert with the liberal party in England. The news of such 
an event could not have occasioned surprise to persons of discernment 
at all acquainted with the government of Scotland. Men of sense in 
both nations had no doubt conjectured that the time was probably at 

* Reresby, 93, 94, 
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hand when the oppressed in the two kingdoms might judge it necessary 
to comhine for the protection of their common liberties. But specula- 
tions of this nature had not hitherto ripened into any project or confer- 
ence with a view to such objects.* 

From this time, however, the existence of a strong sympathy between 
the two parties became suflSciently manifest. The use which lord Rus- 
sell, Shaftesbury, and their adherents, endeavoured to make of the dis- 
turbance in Scotland, was the accomplishment of their long-cherished 
purpose — the removal of Lauderdale ; and Hamilton, with others of the 
Scotch nobility who were at this time in London, offered to restore tran- 
quillity to their distracted country without the shedding of blood, if the 
king would invest them with authority for that purpose. But the enemies 
of Lauderdale were not more bent on his removal than was the king on 
retaining his services. 

As a middle course, the command of the force to be employed against 
the insurgents was given to the duke of Monmouth. •Moamouth 
Shaftesbury was well aware that whatever credit might be ^®"^ i^ <l^®'l 
gained by the duke in this enterprise would be so much tion \^"scot- 
advantage secured by the party adhering to him ; but Jie land, 
nevertheless laboured to produce delay, by maintaining that it was not 
lawful for the king to employ forces from England to subdue an insur- 
rection in Scotland, appealing for this purpose to acts passed on the 
subject of the relations subsisting between the two kingdoms during the 
reign of James I. and of his successor. Lord Cavendish, lord Grey of 
Wark, and several other persons of consideration, spoke of the objection 
put forth by Shaftesbury as valid, and refused the military obedience 
required of them on that ground. 

But the sudden departure of the duke to Scotland, in virtue of the 
king's commission, put an end to this difficulty, and nothing remained 
but to see that the commission itself was so framed as to afford the 
commander opportunity of securing the attachment of the suffering 
people by a display of his moderation. It was accordingly concluded at 
a meeting of the council, and without a dissentient voice, that the duke 
should be empowered to treat with the "deluded miserables," instead of 
proceeding at once to extremities. But Lauderdale followed the king 
from the council-table to his bedchamber, and there inquired if it was his 
majesty's intention to involve himself in the same fate with his father, 
adding, that such an issue was the only natural result of the half-measures 
which had been that morning adopted. Charles asked with some sharp- 
ness why this warning had not been given in the council. The duke 
replied, " Were not your enemies in the room ?" The consequence of thia 
interference was, that the commission agreed upon in council was cancelled 
by the sole authority of the king, and another was privately sent, which 

♦ Ralph, i. 459—461. Laing, ii. 84—86. 
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was to be opened in a council of war only, and not until the enemy 
should be in sight.* 

The duke left London on the fifteenth of June, reached Edinburgh on 
^. . the eighteenth, and placing himself immediately at the 

with the cove- head of the forces came within sight of the enemy at Both- 
nauters. YftW Bridge early in the morning of the twenty •second. 

The insurgents were seen on the opposite bank of the Clyde, and in 
their manner of barricading the bridge, and selecting their position, gave 
proof that their leaders were men of some military skill. On the approach 
of the duke they sent a messenger to request a safe conduct for some of 
their number, whom they were anxious to depute for the purpose of' 
stating their grievances and making known their desires. This request 
was complied with. The deputation consisted of David Hume, one of 
their preachers, and another person, whose name is not mentioned. 
Hume began by stating that his friends were desirous of a conference, as 
they had heafd that his grace was mercifully disposed towards them, and 
possessed of power to diminish the burden of their sufferings. The duke 
expressed his wish to avoid the shedding of blood, and his willingness to 
hear their proposals. Hume then read a paper containing '^ the humble 
supplication" of his brethren, in which, having adverted to the many 
wrongs that had been inflicted upon them, such as had long made death 
preferable to life, they besought that, through his grace's favour and 
authority, measures might be taken for the speedy and efifectual redress 
of such evils,*and the restoration of peace to the nation. By this time 
the duke, and the officers about him, were acquainted with the tenor of 
the king's second commission as suggested by Lauderdale ; and, what- 
ever his private inclination might have been, Monmouth had now but 
one course to pursue. He spoke, accordingly, of the paper which had 
been read, as a libel on the person and government of the king ; of his 
having listened to it to the end as being no small proof of his clemency ; 
and concluded by stating, that he had only one proposal to make, which 
was, that the authors of the "supplication" should immediately lay 
down their arms, and submit themselves to his majesty's mercy. Hume 
at once replied, that compliance with such terms was impossible, as it 
would be in effect to lay their heads upon the block. Monmouth bid 
him look to the force spread out before him, and demanded if such a 
sight was not enough to beget other thoughts. Hume, in his turn, 
pointed to the insurgents, and said, " Every man there will die in the 
place where he stands in defence of the covenant." To this his grace 
replied, that a few minutes should decide that point. The other deputy 
now spoke ; he besought a cessation of arms for a single day, at last fur 
a quarter of an. hour only, but in vain. The force under the command 

* Ralph, i. 461, 462. North's Ezamen. 80—82. 
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of the duke consisted of ten thousand men; the undisciplined body 
opposed to him did not amount to half that number.* 

Monmouth commanded his artillery to ascend a piece of elevated 
ground opposite the bridge, and made the several disposi- Battle of Both- 
tions necessary for opening the attack. The battle com- ^ell Bridge, 
menced with a brisk discharge of the duke's cannon on the body posted 
for the defence of the bridge. That body was commanded by Hackstoun 
of Rathillat, one of the nine persons who had inflicted their vengeance 
on archbishop Sharp. The fire commenced by the party under Hack- 
stoun on the spot occupied by the enemy's artiller}', was for some time 
«o effective, that the gunners were all nearly driven from their post, and 
nothing but the odds arrayed against them in other directions could have 
prevented the covenanters from becoming masters of that part of the field. 
But their ammunition began to fail ; the enemy succeeded in throwing up 
a trench for protection ; and when the second charge commenced, Hamil- 
ton, a preacher, who had assumed the command, ordered Hackstoun to 
retire to the main body. Some of the king's troops immediately passed 
the bridge, and, elated with their success, ascended rapidly the rising 
ground, where the covenanters, waiting their approach, charged upon them 
with so much effect, that they retreated in great disorder to the bridge, 
sheltering themselves as they could in the houses of the neighbourhood. 
But the duke soon came to the aid of the fugitives, and the insurgents, 
in their turn, retreated as far as Hamilton Heath, about a quarter of a 
mile distant. At that point they again placed themselves in order of 
battle, and, in renewing the charge, gave proofs of their skill and prowess 
by dispersing a strong body of Highlanders appointed to receive their 
onset ; and it appeared probable, at this moment, that the boast of the 
intrepid David Hume would be realised, and every insurgent be found to 
sell his life as dearly as he might in the cause of the covenant. But 
the fire of the duke's artillery added greatly to his advantage of num- 
bers ; more than four hundred of the covenanters were soon swept away ; 
their cavalry also were too little disciplined to avail them ; flight in con- 
sequence became general. The greater p^rt escaped, but about twelve hun- 
dred surrendered at discretion, and were saved from the sword by the 
humanity of Monmouth. This part of the duke*s conduct called forth the 
warmest expressions of gratitude from the prisoners and their friends, 
who had been too little accustomed to such displays of clemency on the 
part of men in power; but the duke of York is said to have cen- 
sured the proceeding, as a bait thrown out to catch popularity ; and 
Charles himself is reported to have said, that, had he been there, he 
would not have burdened himself with the care of prisoners.f 

♦ Ralph, i. 463. Exact Relation, &c Somers's Tracts,' vol xx. 

t Laing, ii. 92 — ^94. Ralph, i. 464. Reresby says, " Sir Thomas Armstrong was 
with the duke, and told me the king had heard some falsehoods concerning him, 
and had in all haste sent for him out of Scotland. And indeed it happened to be 
understood that after his victory he was about to lay a foundation whereon to sue- 
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Charles, however, received Monmouth cordially ; and in consequence 
of his representing that the severe proceedings instituted against reli- 
gious meetings in houses had heen the occasion of multiplying field 
conventicles, and of rendering them dangerous, the king granted an 
indemnity for the past, and some indulgence for the future. It is not 
often that insurrection, when confined to the humhler classes, leads to 
amelioration ; its efiect, too commonly, is of an opposite description ; and 
even in this case the promise was not followed by the performance. 
Lauderdale's influence over the affairs of Scotland continued undimi- 
nished, and he contrived to render both the indemnity and the indulgence 
pledged by the king of small effect ; while Monmouth, losing the royal 
favour, as he did soon afterwards, became powerless in such matters.* 

When the news from Bothwell Bridge reached London, it gave a new 

Conference complection to the pending conference between the Scotch 

between the nobility and his majesty's council. That these delibera- 

Scotch nobility . •vvri , ,. jn,,, 

and the go- tions might be brought to a speedy conclusion, Charles now 

vernment. declared that there were certain points on which he would 
not suffer any debate or questioning to arise. As it pertained to the 
crown to dispose of offices, to prevent conspiracies, and to suppress 
insurrections, it must, he maintained, belong to the crown to incapaci- 
tate individuals from public trusts, to imprison suspected persons, and to 
raise, quarter, and employ troops at discretion ; nor would he suffer his 
prerogative to be impeached in those particulars. Lockhart, the counsel 
for the Scottish nobles, ventured to declare that these strange assumptions 
were not only contrary to the law of Scotland, but to the manifest design of 
all government. All that could be urged in favour of Lauderdale's bar- 
barous administration, which treated the whole country as if in 'a state 
of open and constant revolt, was, that the field-meetings had been de- 
scribed by an act of parliament as rendezvous of rebellion. The earl of 
Essex and the marquis of Halifax declared that the heavy cqpn plaints 
brought against Lauderdale had been fully proved ; and Charles himself 
acknowledged that the duke had done many things against the people 
of Scotland, but added, " I see not that he has done anything against my 
service ;" and on this ground Lauderdale was acquitted, and continued 
in his ascendancy. When a king can thus separate his own interest 
from the interest of his kingdom, the relations of justice between 
himself and his people are virtually dissolved.f 

ceed in that kingdom, and by the industry of his agents make himself popular.*' — 
P. 97. ** Then followed the slaughter of the peasants at Bothwell Bridge, which 
was stopped by the duke of Monmouth, who, haying used much clemency in hii 
victory, was, on his return to England, censured by the duke of York's friends, 
and the rest of his enemies, in their invidious discourses, as a favourer of the re- 
bels." Cunningham's History of Great Britain, i. 44. Burnet adds the particulars 
concerning the language of the duke and the king, ii. 235, 236. 

* Ibid ii. 237. 
f Ralph, i. 464, 466. Woodrow, ii. 102— 107. Somers's Tracts, vH. 195—200. 
Burnet's words are, « When May, the master of the privy purse, asked the king, 
in his familiar way, what he thought now of his Lauderdale^ he answered, as May 
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Lauderdale and his friends, thus reinstated, 'substituted confiscation 
and revenge in the place of indemnity and indulgence. Cruelties of 
Two field-preachers, King and Kid, were executed at Edin- Lauderdale. 
burgh. Five others were put to death on Magus Moor, to expiate 
the murder of archbishop Sharp, though it was certain that these 
unhappy men were no parties to that deed. The twelve hundred pri- 
soners taken at Both well were exposed in the Grey Friars' churchyard 
at Edinburgh, without covering, from June to December. Some were 
at length enlarged, on their giving heavy and humiliating securities ; 
and hundreds of the less manageable were shipped as convicts to the 
colonial plantations. Proceedings were instituted in all places against 
the suspected ; and the army and the government derived large emolu- 
ment and support from the forfeitures imposed — the most active informers 
ill such cases being the episcopal clergy.* 

While Scotland groaned under this long-protracted tyranny, England 

continued to be agitated by the prosecutions connected rpj^^ pj . 

with the popish plot. Bedloe and Oates were still deemed trial and exe- 
credible witnesses. On the thirteenth of June in the pre- ^t»o» of the 
sent year, five Jesuits, named White, Fenwick, Harcourt, 
Gavan, and Turner were put on their trial at the Old Bailey, on the 
charge of having been parties in a consultation to kill the king. On this 
occasion the evidence of Oates and Bedloe was reinforced by that of 
Prance, and of a person named Dugdale. In the course of his evidence 
Oates swore that he had seen Ireland — a person indicted before with 
Grove and Pickering — on some day between the eighth and twelfth of 
August in London. But evidence was given, by a number of persons 
of credit and character, that Ireland was not in London from the third 
of August to the second of September. Fourteen witnesses appeared from 
St. Omers, who swore that Oates was in that place at the time when he 
had described himself as present at the alleged consultation in London. 
Gates had been apprised that such depositions "would be made, and 
produced seven or eight persons to depose the contrary. The court 
felt no hesitation in deciding between the probable veracity of the 
protestant and the catholic witnesses : all were convicted, Harcourt, 
on the evidence of Dugdale, of being a party to the death of sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey ; and all suffered, attesting their innoceuce with their last 
breath. 

The conviction of these persons was on the thirteenth of June, and 
the next day a person named Langhorn was placed at the Langhom. 
bar. The charge against him was of being a party in the 
consultation to take away the life of the king, and of being engaged in 
various ways in the great project to place the government of England in 

himself told me, that they (the Scots) had objected many damned things that he had 
done against them, but there was nothing objected that was against his sefvice.'* 
ii. 839—231. 

♦ Woodrov, ii. 70—10. Burnet, ii^ 236, 237. 
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the hands of the catholics. Here also, the principal witnesses were 
Oates and Bedloe, whose testimony, in sevei;|il particulars, was clearly 
false, and in others was contradicted by the opposite testimony of 
catholics. Thus Oates described the alleged meeting of the conspira- 
tors as including fifty persons, and as taking place in a room that 
could not have been made to contain a third of that number. He 
further described the handwriting of Coleman as fine and small, which 
was the reverse of the fact. But the prevailing excitement and pre- 
judice suggested excuses for these inaccuracies ; and with regard to 
the oaths of catholics, they were everywhere accounted as of small 
weight, when opposed, on such matters, to those of protestants. Lang- 
horn, accordingly, was declared guilty, and the verdict of the jury was 
hailed with loud acclamations by the people. The prisoner, who had 
defended himself throughout with much sagacity, betrayed no surprise 
or resentment when exposed to this display of the inhumanity which is so 
commonly allied with bigotry. Langhorn suffered on the fourteenth of 
the ensuing month, and left a paper in his prison in which he not only 
declared his innocence, but gave expression to much dignified and 
Christian feeling. 

The trial of Langhorn was followed by that of Wakeman, the queen's i 
Wakeman— physician, and that of three catholic priests, named Cork, 
change in the Marsh, and Rumley. It has appeared that the charge ' 

disposition of ,« , r • • t r i 

the judges. against Wakeman was, of consentmg to receive the sum of I 
July 18. fifteen thousand pounds as the price of administering 

poison to the king. Oates and Bedloe stated a number of particulars to 
that effect, and to the effect that the queen was acquainted with this 
project. The evidence of the witnesses on this occasion included the 
usual portion of falsehood and contradiction ; and it was also found that 
Scroggs, the lord chief justice, and the whole court, had, from some 
cause, become less disposed than in preceding trials to pass over these 
suspicious appearances. This was particularly manifest when Scroggs 
submitted the evidence to the jury, and the result was, that not only 
Wakeman, but the three catholic priests also, were acquitted. By this 
time, experience had done something toward diminishing the credit of 
the sort of testimony on which these prosecutions rested ; and signs were 
not wanting of an approaching change in the condition of the great 
political party which had been for some time ascendant, and had pro- 
fited most by this memorable delusion. The manner, too, in which the 
queen's name was implicated in this proceeding, might have been ex- 
pected to make it a case of exception. 

Oates perceived this change in the course of the trial ; and possessed 
sufficient effrontery to charge the chief justice with partiality, and his 
majesty's council with a want of zeal in regard to the protestant religion 
and the public interests. The more zealous abettors of the plot sym- 
pathised with this insolence. In the common talk, and in some printed 
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publications, Scroggs and the jury were said to have been bribed with 
large sums by the catholics and the court. Encouraged by these ap* 
pearances, Oates and Bedloe preferred a charge of high misdemeanour 
against the chief justice, in thirteen articles, to be laid before the king 
and council. According to these articles, Scrc^gs had displayed his 
partiality in a number of instances, both in his rigour and in his lenity, 
and especially in his attempt to disparage the king's witnesses during 
the trial of Wakeman. Scroggs was a person of low origin, of dissolute 
habits, and appears to have been always governed by selfish principles ; 
but he was a shrewd, bold man, of coiAely presence, a ready wit, and 
considerable address. Of course there was little difficulty in meeting the 
charges now brought against him ; and, after a patient hearing, he was 
left to deal with his accusers as the law should provide.* 

The king was supposed to be governed at this time by Halifax, Essex, 
and Sunderland, who, in the language of parties, were 
known by the name of the Triumvirate. These noblemen JJ^®^ Triumvi- 
had recently broken friendship with Shaftesbury and Mon- 
mouth ; and, as the only means of placing an effectual check on the 
influence of the former, had agreed in advising the late prorogation of 
parliament. Shaftesbury denounced their conduct as a selfish abandon- 
ment of the national interest ; while, on their part, the ambition of their 
accuser was declared to be such, that nothing less than a complete con- 
trol both of the court and the country would ever satisfy him. Parliament 
had been prorogued to the fourteenth of August, and the time was now 
at hand when it should be reassembled. Shaftesbury, whose powers of 
mischief made him an object of constant apprehension in the lords^ 
ruled almost without restraint in the commons ; and his first object, 
on the meeting of the two houses, would be to direct the vengeance of 
the commons against the advisers of the prorogation, and to put a speedy 
termination to their court ascendancy. 

Sir William Temple concurred with the triumvirate in the opinion 
that nothing but evil could be expected from assembling 
the present house of commons ; and that, all things con- ^li^gof^" 
sidered, the less dangerous policy would be that the pro- 
rogation should be followed by an immediate dissolution. The king 
approved of this advice ; and in hope of providing in some measure 
against the loud complaints which such a proceeding would certainly 
call forth, it was resolved that an effort should be made to obtain the 
sanction of the council. For this purpose, the four persons who were 
alone acquainted with the project undertook to prevail on the greater 
part of their colleagues to concur with the proposal before coming to the 
meeting. But the council, from some unknown cause, was suffered to 
meet on the appointed day without being led even to suspect that any 
such measure would be propounded. Wihen the question was introduced 

• Ralph, u 465—471. 
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by the king, the persons who were not in jthe secret looked upon each other 
for some time in astonishment and silence ; at length all spoke, and 
spoke decidedly against a dissolution. Charles met this difficulty with 
firmness. He declared that he saw much more reason to expect a 
moderate and pacific temper from a new parliament than from the pre- 
sent ; and upon his own responsibility, gave instructions to the lord 
chancellor to draw up a proclamation for dissolving the present parlia- 
ment and convening another. The council then separated with mani- 
fest feelings of dissatisfaction, which were especially displayed by lord 
Russell, and by Shaftesbury, who still acted as president.* 

The issuing of this proclamation occasioned great excitement in 
all parts of the kingdom. The censure of Danby had 
mem* ^^^ become moderate compared with the resentment which was 
now directed against the triumvirate ; and every appliance 
of party zeal was put into the most vigorous requisition on both sides 
in prospect of the approaching elections. The most inflammatory 
pamphlets were published by persons belonging to the two great parties ; 
and the most extreme principles were openly avowed.f 

During these excitements Charles withdrew from the neighbourhood 
111 f th ®^*^^ ^^^ ^^ Windsor, where he happened to take a alight 
king-alarm 00- cold, which was followed by a considerable fever. The 
easioned by it. apprehension that the indisposition of the king might prove 

fatal spread rapidly ; and such was the e£fect of this oc- ( 
currence, that, according to Sir William Temple, all men seemed to 
regard the probable death of the monarch as an event hardly less cala- 
mitous than the end of the world. "The minds of men," said Algernon 
Sidney, " were more disturbed than I ever remember to have seen them, 
so that there was no extremity of disorder to be imagined into which 
the nation might not have fallen had the king died, or that was not to 
be dreaded even in case of a relapse."t So valuable may a single \ 
life become, not because of the good which it confers, but purely on 
account of the evil which its continuance may prevent. 

* Ralph, i. 472, 473. Bumet il. 228, 229. 

t The most notorions of the publications which appeared at this time was one 
intltled, " An Appeal from the Country to the City." It openly advocated the 
pretensions of the duke of Monmouth j and, among other grounds, upon the plea 
that " the worst title always makes the best king." Some papers purported to set 
forth the sentiments of the nonconformists ; others claimed to express the voice of 
the church ; and most of them were bold and violent, making their appeal to the 
worst prejudices and passions engendered by party zeal. See extracts from them 
in Ralph, i. 473—477. Bumet, ii. 238, 239. " Now, the hatred between lord 
Halifax and the earl of Shaftesbury broke out into many violent and indecent 
instances. On lord Shaftesbury's side more anger appeared, and more contempt 
on lord Halifax's. Lord Essex saw how he was cried out against for his last advice 
(to dissolve the parliament), but said to me he knew he was good at bottom, and that 
iSbid'Yi^**?"* ^^"^^ discover themselves and be justified by all in conclusion. " 

X Temple's Memoirs, iii. 342. Sidney's Letters, 143. 
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"Wliile these fears prevailed, the eyes of Shaftesbury, and of a con- 
siderable portion of the party who acted with him, were directed toward 
the duke of [Monmouth — the perilous struggle on the vital matter of 
the succession being regarded as at hand. The duke himself, strong in 
the majority of the commons, in a minority both in the upper house and 
in^the council, and not less so in his command of the military, regarded 
the moment as highly favourable to the assertion of his pretensions, and 
made little or no secret of his intentions and hopes. The duke of York 
was in exile ; a bill to exclude him from the throne had obtained large 
sufirage from the legislature, and was in every man's hands ; and no 
person could speak in his favour without exposing himself to the charge of 
abetting the grand popish conspiracy against the religion and liberties 
of the realm. But on the other hand, Halifax, Essex, and Sunderland, 
had become the persons of greatest influence with the king, at the cost 
of incurring the resentment of Shaftesbury, of Monmouth, and of their 
whole party. It was their interest, accordingly, to turn the scale, if 
possible, more in favour of James : and they in consequence persuaded 
the king, [during his illness, to despatch a private messenger to the 
duke of York, commanding his presence immediately in Eng- 
land* 

This proceeding was managed with the greatest secrecy, and the duke 
made his appearance in the apartments at Windsor, while 
his opponents were without the least suspicion of his having duke'of York * 
left his residence at Brussels. Even Sir William' Temple 
was not acquainted with this step ; and it was arranged between the 
king and the triumvirate that the duke should be understood to have 
come on his own responsibility, and that he should be received with all 
the appearance of surprise ; which was done so much to the life, that 
Sir Williatn never suspected the real state of the affair, and in a subse- 
quent conference with the duke, was at much pains to remove his 
supposed prejudices against Halifax and Essex, by assuring him of their 
great attachment to his interests. 

The return of the duke filled Shaftesbury and Monmouth with appre- 
hension and displeasure. In the court and the dty the two 
parties practised with the greatest eagerness against each Mon^uth. 
other. But it was not long before the turn of the balance 
became visible. The duke of York appeared at Windsor on the second 
of September; by the twelfth he had acquired so much influence over 
the king that Monmouth was deprived of his command in the army ; 
and in less than a fortnight from that time was on his way to Holland, 
having received command from his Majesty to leave the kingdom. So 
fallen indeed were the hopes which he had entertained with so much 
confidence only a few weeks before, that he deemed it prudent to obtain 
a formal pardon from the king, concerning such matters of his past con- 
duct as might possibly be brought against him on a future day. Soon 

3 c 2 
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aiterwards the Court Gazette announced that the future residence of 
the duke of York would be in Scotland. The conduct of his royal high- 
ness, in thus withdrawing himself from the society of the king, and from 
his place in the English court, proceeded, according to his friends, from 
a deference to the prejudice and clamour of his enemies, and was 
a most commendable display of moderation. But the opponents of the 
duke spoke of his decision in this particular as a politic manoeuvre, by 
which he hoped to make himself strong in one kingdom, that he might 
be capable, at the fitting time, of forcing his way to the possession of 
another.* 

The great reliance of this last party was on the expected meeting of 
Proroiration of ^® ^^^ parliament, the majority of the commons being still 
Parliament for pledged supporters of the Exclusion Bill ; and it was not 
more ^^^^ until measures had been taken to disappoint that expecta- 
tion that the removal of the duke to Scotland was deter- 
mined. At a meeting of the council, the king said, that, on grounds 
which he could not then explain, he found it necessary to extend the 
prorogation of parliament to a longer period than he had designed ; that he 
had well considered the consequences of the measure he was about to 
announce, and would hear nothing against it — which was, that the par- 
liament should be prorogued until that time twelvemonth. The majority 
of the council heard this communication with the greatest surprise : 
several rose to object ; but all were given to understand, that their pre- 
sence there on that day was to obey, and not to advise. The day follow- 
ing, Shaftesbury was dismissed from his place as president of the council. 
This proceeding suflSciently indicated the policy of the king and of his 
principal advisers. But that the indignation of the people might not 
become unmanageable, the prorogation of the parliament, announced by 
proclamation, was not for twelve months, but from one short interval to 
another, t 

Parties are never more inveterate than when formidable in numbers 
Violence of ^"^ ^^H nearly balanced ; and this was manifestly theposi- 
party spirit at tion of the exclusionists and their opponents at the present 
t IS time. moment. The duke of York was powerful from his heredi- 
tary pretensions, his connexion with Scotland, and the favour of the 
king. But all these advantages were so nicely counterbalanced by the 
feeling of the people of England, as set forth in the character of the 
men whom they had returned to the new house of commons, that it 
was difficult to say on which side the scale really turned. Hence, there 
never was a period perhaps in English history when party misrepresent- 
ation was more prevalent or unprincipled. All public occurrences, 
however trivial, which might be made to bear, by any possible construc- 
tion, upon the existing controversies, were seized upon with the utmost 

T ^}f^'*'}' ^1^' ^'^^' Keresby, 97—99. Temple's Memoirs, iii. 343. 
f Ibid. lU. 34«. Barnet, ii. 228, 229, 
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eagerness, and employed to that end. Consideration^ candour, cha- 
rity seemed to be unknown. Were we to credit the imputations 
which each of the two gfeat parties cast upon the other, the conclusion 
would be, that both consisted of the most desperate men, altogether out 
of place in any country retaining the slightest vestige of order, liberty, 
or religion.* 

Until the trial of Wakeman, the plot had been urged forward by the 
whole nation ; but from that time the court party endea- 
voured to bring it into general discredit. The time, indeed, ^^^t.^*^^'*''*' 
soon came, in which it was judged politic, that the plot so 
long imputed to the catholics, should be opposed by another said to have 
been contrived by the presbyterians. A man named Willoughby, or 
Dangerfield, a person of infamous character and a friend of Bedloe, had 
been released from prison by a midwife named Mrs. Cellier, and by 
means of money which Mrs, Cellier obtained for that purpose from lady 
Powis. Both these ladies were zealous catholics; and Dangerfield 
interested their prejudices, by assuring them that he possessed an intimate 
knowledge of a plot which was in progress among the presbyterians ; 
adding -that he had himself recently become a catholic, and that he was 
resolved to employ himself to the best of his ability in serving the 
adherents of the ancient faith. For the better conducting of his projects, 
he had managed to form some acquaintance with a few unimportant 
persons in the several parties of the time. Among the persons to whom 
he became thus known was colonel Mansel ; in whose bedchamber he 
lodged a treasonable paper, which he contrived himself to discover, on a 

* Mention is made in the various publications of the time of several political 
clubs which existed in different parts of the city. The following description of one 
of these fraternities should be read bearing in mind that it comes from an unscru- 
pulous and bitter adversary. ** The gentlemen of that worthy society held their 
evening sessions continually at the King's Head Tavern, over against the Inner- 
Temple gate ; but, upon occasion of the signal of a green ribbon agreed to be worn 
in their hats in the days of street engagements, they were called also the Green 
Ribbon Club. Their seat was in a sort of carfour at Chancery-lane end, a centre of 
business and company, most proper for such anglers of fools. The honse was double- 
balconied in the front, as may yet be seen, for the clubsters id issue forth in fresco^ 
with hats and no perruques, pipes in their mouths, merry faces, and dilated throats, 
for Yocal encouragement of the canaglio below^ at bonfires on usual and unusual 
occasions. 

" The resolves of the more retired councils and ministry of the faction were 
brought in here, and orally insinuated to the company, whether it were lies or 
defamations, projects, &c., and so, like water diffused, spread all over the town, 
whereby that which was digested at the clubs over-night, was like nourishment at 
every assembly, male and female, the next day; and thus the young boys tasted 
of political administration, and took themselves for notable counsellors. 

" The pastime of this meetings called The Club, was very engaging to young 
gentlemen ; and one who had once tasted the conversation, could scarce ever quit 
it; for some or other were continually coming and going to import or export 
news and stories. There it was known, in half an hour, what any member said at 
the committee of elections, or in the house, if it sate late ; and every post conveyed 
the news and tales legitimated there ; as also the malign constructions of all the 
good actions of the government, especially to places where elections were depending, 
to shape men's characters into fit qualifications to be chosen or rejected." Ezamen. 
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pretended iearcli» with some officers of the revenue, for prohihited goods. 
Some days afterwards, another document, setting forth the proceedings 
of another treasonahle confederacy, waa found by Sir William Waller 
in Mrs. Cellier's house, concealed in a meal* tub. From this circum- 
stance the whole intrigue derived its name as the Meal-tub Plot. But 
by this time it was ascertained that Dangerfield had been in conference 
with the dulf e of York and with the king, from both of whom he had 
received money, on account of his supposed disclosures concerning the 
alleged plot among the presbyterians. The court and the opposition 
soon found equal cause to be ashamed of him, and each endeavoured to 
represent him as an agent of their opponents ; and enough had occurred 
to make it probable, that his design in his various intrigues vi^as to 
betray either party, or both, as might be deemed most convenient. In 
the end it was discovered that the informer had been convicted of so 
many crimes, as to be incapacitated by law from giving evidence in any 
court of justice. Of the encouragement given to him by lady Powis and 
Mrs. Cellier, and by the duke and the king, there was sufficient evidence ; 
but his acquaintance with Shaftesbiiry and his party could only be 
inferred from two letters of no interest, which had been addressed to 
that nobleman, and which by some means had found their way into the i 
hands of Dangerfield.* i 

We have seen that the services of the new council were almost wholly 
Essex and superseded by the superior influence of four of its members * 
Halifax leave — Sir William Temple and the triumvirate. ' These per- 
sons governed the council, and it was the ambition of 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth to govern them. We have marked the 
result. But now the triumvirate itself was about to be dissolved. 
Essex resigned his office as treasurer. He complained of the duke of 
York, as having violated his promise of doing nothing without his 
advice ; and spoke, moreover, of having reason to suspect that there 
were designs in that quarter on the matter of religion, to which he could 
be no party. Halifax, also, was so little satisfied, that he withdrew from 
the court, and writing to Sir William Temple from his seat in the 
north of England, his lordship stated that he had resolved to spend the 
remainder of his days in planting carrots and cucumbers, rather than 
burden himself again with the cares of public life. Charles observed on 
this occasion, that they both hung after something which he once hoped 
they had forgotten-^meaning probably that they still discovered some 
solicitude to preserve the protestantism of the English church, and the 
freedom of the civil constitution.*]* 

*6iirnet,ii.240, 241. North*8 Ezamen, 256— 271. Ralph, i. 480— 483. 

t Life of James, i. 681. Evelyn observes of Lord Essex—*'* He is a sober, wise, 
judicious, and pondering person, not illiterate beyond the rate of most noblemen in 
this age, very well versed in English history and affairs, industrious, frugal, metho- 
" *So' *Vao ''^'^y "^^y accomplished." i. 487. See the character of Essex in Burnet, 
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Halifax was a person of much more flexible principles than Essex. 
After a short interval of disgust he returned to the council, -^^^ admiais- 
and became, as we shall see, much too subservient to the tratlon — ^its 
pleasure of the king. Lord Robarts, now lord Radnor, '^^^^'^cter. 
succeeded to the office of Shaftesbury. But the management of affairs 
rested mainly with the earl of Sunderland, with Mr. Lawrence Hyde, and 
Mr. Godolphin. 

Robarts was a man of virtue, but of moderate abilities, of a sullen 
temper, and awkward and forbidding in his deportment. 
Lawrence Hyde, afterwards Earl of Rochester, was one of ^*^™°<» 
the younger sons of the Earl of Clarendon. He is described 
by a notorious advocate of the party with which he was connected, as a 
person of plodding industrious habits in matters of account. " His in- 
firmities," says the same authority, " were passion, in which he would ' 
swear like a cutter, and indulging in wine. But his party was that of the 
church of England, of whom he had the honour for many years to be 
counted the head."^ He was a fluent speaker, and is said to have pos- 
sessed some part of his father's talents as a writer. From his father he 
derived his opinions on government, and these concurred with the impe- 
tuosity of his temper in prompting him to rigorous measures. He would 
gladly have conflned every function of the state to men of his own politi- 
cal creed, comparatively heedless of their qualifications in other respects. 
It was his connexions, and neither his capacity^ nor his virtues, which 
gave him the position he now occupied. He was the uncle, it will Jbe 
remembered, of the princesses Mary and Anne. f 

The father of the earl of Sunderland fell in the royal army at the 
battle of Newbury. Sunderland himself "was early em- Earl of Sun- 
ployed in diplomatic missions, where he acquired the poll- derland. 
tical knowledge, insinuating address, and polished manners which are 
learnt in that school, together with the subtlety, dissimulation, flexibility 
of principle, indifference on questions of constitutional policy, and impa- 
tience of the restraints of popular government, which have been some- 
times contracted by English ambassadors in the course of a long inter- 
course with the ministers of. absolute princes. A faint and superficial 
preference of the general principles of civil liberty was blended, in a 
manner not altogether unusual, with his diplomatic vices."| His vote 
in favour of the Exclusion Bill had led to his removal from the late 
administration. But negligence and profusion never ceased to place 
him among the necessitous, and his political course was always dictated 
by his wants, much more than by his ambition, or by the degree of patri- 
otic feeling which sometimes appeared to gain an influence over him. 
Hence the duke of York, who had always treated him with some kind- 
ness and confidence, found little difficulty in securing his services ; and, 
with the aid of the duchess of Portsmouth, the king was soon reconciled 

* Norlk's Szamso, 230. f Mackintoth's His (pry of the Rev>oluti<m In 1688-d. 

I Ibid. 
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to a person whoic pliant temper and polished manners gave so much of 
the agrecahle to his society, while his knowledge of foreign ^airs, and 
his skill in managmg them, contributed no less to render him useful 
The administration in which from this time he retained a place, became 
chargeable with many acts of injustice and cruelty. Sunderland was 
never a party to such measures from choice, but he scrupled not to share 
in their responsibility when urged on the plea of necessity, and as the 
only means of preserving his power. He was much too indolent to be 
fond of complex and lengthened intrigue, and always cherished a suffi- 
cient sense of honour not to betray the secrete of his friends : in short, 
he was in all respecte one of that class of persons who contrive to « creep 
through stormy revolutions without being crushed by them;"* and 
who are sometimes called to perform actions much more interesting on 
account of the consequences they involve, than from the motives in which 

they originate. 
The same mixed views and sympathies on constitutional questions 
which characterised the mind and policy of Sunderland, 
® ° P "^ were observable in Mr. (afterwards lord) Godolphin, a gen- 
tleman who had grown up in the circles of the court, and is said to have 
excelled in all its arts and entertainments. He was an expert gamester, 
possessed an extraordinary skill in imravelling an intricate subject, and 
generally acquitted himself well in matters which demanded reserve, 
caution, and an intimate acquaintance with court politics. Like Sun- 
derland, he had voted in favour of the Exclusion Bill, but was easily 
induced to accept of office on other conditions in the present altered 
aspect of parties. His influence in regard to the more public questions 
of the times was never considerable; but, by limiting his attention 
almost entirely to the particular duties of his office, he succeeded in 
holding his ix)8ition amidst the constant agitation and change of the 

period.t 

Such were the persons most in the confidence of the king and of the 
- duke of York, after the retirement of Essex, which put an 
parliament de- end to the ascendancy of the triumvirate, and after the re- 
ferred— end of moval of Shaftesbury from his place as president of the 
* formed by sir council. One of the first measures of tiie king, in con- 
WiUiam Tern- nexion with this newly-modelled cabinet, was to declare, by 
^ ^ proclamation, that the meeting of the new parliament, which, 

* Mackintosh's Revohition. ' 

I North's Examen. Mackintosh's Revolution, 10,11. Buni.et says, « He was, 
perhaps, the most silent and modest man that was ever bred in a court*" His taci* 
turn habit sometimes exposed him to suspicion ; and one reason assigned by him 
for his attachment to gaming was, that '* it delivered him from the obligation to 
talk much. All things being laid together, he was one of the worthiest and wisest 
men that has been employed in our time ; and he has had much of the confidence 
of four of our succeeding princes." Charles was aocustmned to say of him, what 
might have been said of him to the end of his days, that he was " never in the way, nor 
out of the way." In general he evinced little of that concern to please other persons 
which he always manifested to please the reigning prince. Bomet, ii. 245, 246. j 
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according to the late prorogation, should occur on the twenty-sixth of Janu- 
ary, would be postponed to the following April, with the understanding 
that a further prorogation would then take place, unless the circumstances 
of the allies of Great Britain should be such as to demand its immediate 
assistance. In vindication of this course of proceeding, Charles spoke 
of the distractions and jealousies which evil persons had done so much 
to promote, and which, he maintained, rendered it absolutely necessary 
that space should be allowed to disabuse and compose the public mind. 
But however satisfactory these reasons may have been to the king, his 
advisers dared not appear to regard them as a sufficient justification of 
his conduct. In this instance, as in the late prorogation, and in the dis- 
solution and prorogation which preceded it, Charles was obliged to take 
upon himself the whole responsibility of what was done, and issued the 
proclamation in his own name, without the names oi any portion of his 
ministers. In the mean while, the duke of York was preparing to re- 
sume his place near the person of the king, the monarch having declared 
his commands to that effect. The immediate effect of these proceedings 
was the withdrawment of the lords Russell, Cavendish, and Salisbury, 
sir Henry Capel, and Mr. Powle, from the council ; an event that may 
be said to have put an end to that ill-sorted coalition, which, as the 
workmanship of sir William Temple, was expected, after the fall of 
Danby, to realise so much public benefit.* At the same time sir Wil- 
liam Jones, the attorney-general, resigned his office, and placed the 
weight of hi^ ability and character on the side of the opposition. About 
this time also the duke of Monmouth returned privately to Return of 
London, without permission from the king; and the event Monmouth, 
becoming known, the people testified their delight by kindling bonfires 
and the ringing of bells. 

The opposition party, having been aware some time before the twenty- 
sixth of January that it was the intention of the king to pg^j^j^^ ^ ^^ 
prorogue the parliament from that day, resolved on pre- venteen peers 
sentii^ petitions, praying that the two houses might be ^^r ^^^^ 
allowed to meet and do business at the appointed time, -origin of pe- 
One petition to that purport was presented by seventeen titionen and 
peers.t Charles at once saw the probable effect of this a^^^"e»* 
proceeding, and to save himself from the appearance of shutting his 
ears against the voice of his whole people, made great efforts to check 
the presenting of petitions before the movement had become general. In 
a conference between the chancellor and the lord mayor and aldermen, 
the city authorities were informed that the government had become 

* The penons above named waited on the king to request permission to with- 
draw, and, according to North, his majesty answered shortly, ** Ay, ay, with all 
my heart." 

t This petition was presented in December, 1679. The names attached to it were 
those of the earls of Kent, Huntingdon, Bedford, Clare, Stamford, and Shaftes- 
bury ; and those of the lords Say and Sele, Eure, North and Grey, Chandos, Grey, 
Howard, Herbert Kockingham, Townsend, HoUis, and Delamere. 
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apprised, by meant of intercepted letters, of a project on foot to disturb 
the peace of the kingdom, by procuring signatures, not merely of gen- 
tlemen or freeholders, but of all sorts of persons, to tumultuous peti- 
tions, tending to sedition and rebellion. His majesty, added the chan- 
cellor, has heard of these proceedings with much displeasure, and 
expects that the magistrates of London will not suffer those who sign 
such petitions, or procure signatures to them, to go unpunished. In so 
doing, it was further observed, they would be acting according to a deci- 
sion given upon the law in such cases by all the judges of England in 
the reign of James L 

The opinion of the judges adverted to was given in answer to the 
question, — ^whether it was a punishable offence to set forth petitions 
threatening the king :with the discontent of many thousands of his 
subjects, if their requests were not granted ? On which occasion the 
judges answered, that it was an o£fence near to treason and felony. 
If there had been nothing of obscurity in this opinion, and no- 
thing questionable in the circumstances which called it forth, the use 
of it, as opposed to petitions which simply prayed that the king would 
meet his parliament, was clearly out of place. The servants of the 
crown found it exceedingly difficult to misrepresent the fact in this case 
BO as to bring it under the cognizance of their law. At length North, the 
lord chief justice, delivered it as his opinion, that the intended procla- 
mation of the king on this matter '* ought by no means to prohibit the 
petitioning of his majesty in any case, much less in the case of the par- 
liament ; but that it might take notice of certain ill persons, who, under 
the specious pretence of petitioning, went about in a seditious and tumul- 
tuous manner, gathering heads to certain papers ;" and in accordance 
with this artful piece of advice the proclamation was drawn up, and sent 
to all parts of the kingdom.* 

Notwithstanding this proclamation, a petition was soon presented by 
sir Gilbert Gerrard, in which thousands of his majesty's subjects in 
London, Westminster, and the parts adjacent, expressed their desire that 
the king would meet his parliament, and made some allusion to the 
popish plot. Charles observed, in answer to this petition, that it per- 
tained to him, as'the head of the government, to judge of what was best 
to be done in such cases. Not many days afterwards, sir Edward Hunger- 
ford, sir Walter St. John, and Thomas Thynne, esquire, presented a 
petition from Wiltshire. Charles did not scruple to tell these genfle- 
men that they came from loose, disaflFected people, and dismissed them 
with an admonition to limit their attention to their own afiairs. A simi- 
lar fate awaited petitions from Berkshire and Essex ; and the insolent or 
contemptuous answers returned, were published in the Court Gazette as 
the best means of intimidation. Nor were these means resorted to in vain, 
few, if any, petitions being afterwards presented. It was given out also 

♦ Ralph, i. 490, 491. North's EzameD, d41»644. 
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that the duke of Monmouth was intent on raising an insurrection,' and 
that by producing a strong excitement on the matter of petitioning, his 
partisans hoped to render him material aid in prosecuting that object. 
This led to the sending up of seyeral addresses, in ivhich the subscribers 
professed to abhor all efforts to promote petitioning, and by these steps 
the whole nation was suddenly diyided into two classes — ^the petition- 
ers and the abhorrers.* 

Along with these names, as describing the two political parties, many 
others came into use about this time. Sometimes the par- q^. . . , 
tisans of the duke were described as Yorkists, and some- names Whig 
times by the name of Tantivies,--meaning that they were per- a^dTory. ^ 
sons proceeding at a rapid pace toward Rome : but as the duke's friends 
frequently boasted of the number of his supporters in Ireland, it. became 
common to speak of all persons opposed to the Exclusion Bill as belong- 
ing to the Irish party; and the name of Tory being then given to a 
class of the Irish people who were at the greatest remove from civilized 
life, that term was soon found to supersede the word Irish, and, ere long, 
all the other terms applied to the same party. In the mean while, as 
few things are more infectious than the habit of calling names, the inge- 
nuity of the court party was no less exercised in the way of retaliation, 
and, *' after divers changes" from one phrase of reproach to another, 
" the lot," says oiur Tory authority, " fell upon Whig, which was very 
significative, as well as ready, being vernacular in Scotland for corrupt 
and sour whey. Immediately the train took, and ran like wildfire. So 
the account of Tory was balanced.*'t 

In the midst of these excitements a report was circulated, partly, there 
is reason to believe, through the aid of Shaflesbury, that a Story of the 
black box had passed into the hands of sir Gilbert Black Box. 
Gerrard, containing a contract of marrij45e between the king and Lucy 
Walters, the mother of the duke of Monmouth. When inquiry was 
instituted, sir Gilbert denied having any knowledge of such a box ; and 
the principal effect of this artifice was, a public declaration on the part 
of the king that he had never been married to the said Lucy Walters, 
nor to any woman beside the queen. But this question was not to be 
placed at rest by the denial of Gerrard, nor by the declaration of the king. 
Gerrard, it was maintained, had been tampered with, and was by no 
means the only person capable of furnishing evidence concerning the 
nature of the relation subsisting between the king and Lucy Walters ; 
while the declaration put forth by the king was said to be only another 
proof of his readiness to sacrifice principle to any extent through the 
influence of fear, or firam the love of ease. Such accusations were not 
merely uttered in common talk, but circulated widely in the anonymous 
pamphlets of the time :— of so little avail were royal proclamations for- 

♦ Ralph, i. 492—494. t North's Kxamen^ 320. 
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bidding the agitation of this question, or the existing laws against the 

liberty of the press * 

Monmouth, in the mean while, visited different parts of the country 
V. in Kreat pomp, and through the west of England was re- 
progress-state ceived in many places with much ceremony, and large 
of the govern- gatherings of the people. The government looked on 
™**"*' these proceedings with great apprehension, but, sensible of 

its weakness, trusted to little expedients which, without adding to the 
difficulties with which it was beset, promised some measure of imme- 
diate relief. In appearance, the king and his advisers possessed large 
powers, but their strength was more apparent than real. It was 
a government without money, and with scarcely anything that could 
be called a monied interest to support it. It had no strong band of 
placemen to wage its battles ; it could lean on a minority only among 
the gentry, as represented in the house of commons, and on a less pro- 
portion among the people generally. It was not only without a standing 
army, but, in case of disorder, had perhaps more to fear than to hope 
from the militia under its command ; and, in such a state of things^ the 
question which seemed to be more unsettled than any other, was the 
momentous one which concerned the succession to the throne. Every 
member of the administration felt that to provide against a meeting of 
parliament was strictly necessary to their official existence, and the two 
houses were accordingly prorogued to the seventeenth of May, and again 
to the twenty-second of July.f 

The duke of York was so fixed in his attachment to the catholic 
religion, and so determined upon asserting his claim to the crown, that 
he meditated placing himself at the head of his partisans in the three 
kingdoms for the purpose of making good his pretensions at the point 
of the sword, and that during the lifetime of the king, should the fickle- 
ness of his selfish temper dispose him at last to yield to the importuni- 
ties of the opposition, t But the policy of Shaftesbury was as bold, and 
in all respects as little scrupulous, as that of the duke. The character 
of Shaftesbury could attach no credit to any party, and his talent and 
energy, which made him eminently serviceable to the Whigs at one 
time, fitted him in the end to become the occasion of their greatest mis- 

• Ralph, i. 497—500. 

t '< There was at this time (April 1680) great meetings of persons dissatisfied with 
the court, where consultations were held to distress the king on all occasions, 
whether in parliament or out of it, and these resorts were called cabals. The 
duke of Monmouth, the earl of Shaftesbury^ and the lords Russell and Cavendish 
and others, were the chiefs of those assemblies, which, for their greater privac}', 
shifted every night from house to house, the public outcry pretending fears of po- 
pery, and for the safety of the king." In the following month the same writer 
states — ^' The king showed me a great deal of what he had done to the house 
(Windsor Castle), which was indeed very fine, and acquainted me with what he 
intended to do more. He lived quite privately at this time ; there was little or 
no resort to him, and his days he passed in fislung, or walking in the park." 
x(eresDy, o«i, lOO. 

X Dalryrople, App. 265, 277. 
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fortunes. It was his project to bring forward the duke of Monmouth, 
in the place of the children of the duke of York, contrary to the judg- 
ment of some of his party ; and it was by him especially, as will pre* 
sently appear, that his party was pushed on those extreme measures, 
which so far diminished its hold on the public sentiment as to expose 
all the great interests which it had laboured to secure to the most im- 
minent peril. 

The power of Shaftesbury over the most considerable persons of the 
Whig party was strikingly evinced at this time by his pro- rri, j i, t 
ceedings in relation to the duke of York. On the six- York present- 
teenth of June he presented himself to the grand jury at ®^ *• * ^^^^' 
Westminster, accompanied by the lords Huntingdon, Ca- 
vendish, Russell, and Grey, by sir Gilbert Gerrard, and a number of 
respectable commoners, and indicted the duke as a popish recusant. The 
object intended by this bold measure was in great part achieved. It was 
regarded by Halifax, Sunderland, and Godolphin, as an alarming indi- 
cation of the power of the opposition ; and they did not scruple at once 
to advise that the duke of York should withdraw himself for a time from 
the kingdom. They were the more disposed to offer this unwelcome 
counsel, as they now saw that it was not possible much longer to defer 
the meeting of parliament.* 

Charles had issued one prorogation after another in the hope of ob« 
taining, as usual, pecuniary assistance from Louis. _ He 
entreated that monarch, in so many words, not to lose the negotiation*^ 
opportunity afforded him of making England for ever de- between 
pendant on France. Large demands were made as the ^J^Jg®*'^"^ 
condition of this surrender ; but after much pitiful negotia- 
tion Charles bound himself not to assemble parhament for the next three 
years, on condition of his receiving a pension of 1,000,000 livres 
annually during that period. France was thus to pursue her course of 
ambition on the continent, unimpeded by England. In the end, how- 
ever, the conditions demanded were such that neither Hyde nor Sun- 
derland would consent to, and the long agitated treaty in consequence 
came to nothing. Its failure contributed much to bring on the crisis 
which was now at hand.f 




f Dalrymple, ii. Appendix 233— 24G. The French part of this treaty was to 
have been sealed with the great seal of France; the English was to be 
signed by the king of England alone, without any of his ministers, ibid. 242. The 
disagreement which led to the giving up of the treaty on the part of Hyde and 
Sunderland was on that part of the articles which provided that neither prince 
should enter into alliances prejudicial to the other. Louis would only promise to 
abstain from entering into any offensive alliance against the I&ing of England, but 
an absolute passiveness to the will of France in such matters was demanded from 
Charles. The English ministers said, they mig^ht very probably be called to forfeit 
their heads as the penalty of being parties in any way to such a stipulation. 
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Before the meeting of parliament the council was required to deliver 
Th doke of ^^ opinion concerning the propriety of the duke^s with- 
York lesTM the drawment from the country. The dehate was conducted 
kingdom. ^jj, great warmth, and the greater number appeared to be 
of opinion that the duke ahould remain. Mr. Seymour observed, that 
those who TOted bo readily for the duke's going away, would vote as 
readily that the king should leave the country, if that were the cry of 
the people. Mr. Godolphin replied— ^^ If the duke does not go now, he 
must go in a fortnight, and the king with him." Charles, aware of the 
resentment which he had reason to expect from the commons, advised 
that he should witndraw ; and his opinion, supported by that of Halifax, 
Sunderland, Godolphin, and Essex, prevailed. 

The duke complained bitterly of this decision. He endeavoured to 
persuade the king to rely upon his troops, and to establish his authority 
by the sword ; but without effect. He spoke of the Restoration as the 
happy season that should have been employed to make the crown for 
ever independent ; and especially lamented, that the king, by favouring 
the impeachment of Clarendon, had ''given a strength to the house of 
commons which the power of the crown would never be able to resist. 
Before leaving he was anxious to protect himself against impeach- 
ment, by obtaining a general pardon, but that request was not complied 
with. He at length embarked for Scotland, expressing, through Barillon, 
the French ambassador, his eternal attachment to the king of France, 
and threatening to avenge himself speedily upon his enemies. Charles 
promised to dissolve the parliament should it adopt any extreme measure 
on the matter of the succession; and James revolved in his mind the 
project of headmg a rebellion, by means of the English catholics, and 
especially by the aid of his friends in Scotland and Ireland, should the 
king be found unfaithful to that pledge.* 

In his speech to the parliament Charles began by mentioning the 
Parliament— ^^l^^^ce which he had recently formed with Spain, a mea- 
the king's sure which he felt assured must be acceptable to the two 
20*^68©?^** houses and happy in its result,—*' if our divisions at home," 
he added, *' do not render our friendship less considerable 
abroad." To prevent any such consequence, he renewed his assurance, 
that nothing should be wanting on his part, to give the fullest satisfac- 
tion to his subjects in regard to the security of the protestant religion ; 
which he was fully resolved to maintain against all the conspiracies of 
its enemies ; and for the sake of which he would be willing to concur in 
any new remedies that should be proposed consistently with preserving 
the succession of the crown in its due and legal descent. The speech 
further recommended, that the catholic lords in the Tower should be 
speedily brought to trial ; that the examination of the plot should be 

♦ Life of James, i. 694—600/ IDabympIe, App. 266—278. 
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resumed; that a supply should be voted for the relief of Tangier; and 
that care should be taken to prevent the mischiefs of disunion among 
themselves.* 

On the fourth day after the meeting of parliament, Dangerfield was 
examined at the bar of the House of Commons on the rj^^ eommons 
subject of the Meal-tub Plot. In answer to those who resume the 
censured that proceeding, as intended to perpetuate and ^Q^igU^n?^^ 
revive the popular delusion concerning the alleged conspi- 
racies among the catholics, lord Russell rose and observed, that, in his 
opinion, the life of the king, and the safety of the country and^of the pro- 
testant religion, were in great danger from popery; and that the preser- 
vation of everything dear to the English people depended on the 
adoption of vigorous measures to suppress the power and growth of that 
system. *'I humbly move, therefore,'' he continued, "that we may 
resolve to take into consideration, in the first placci how to suppress 
popery, and to prevent a popish successor; without which all our en- 
deavours about other matters will not signify anything." It was in 
consequence carried unanimously, that the house should at once " pro^ 
ceed efiectually to suppress popery, and to prevent a popish succes- 

Bor.»'t 

The next day another resolution was adopted, and with the same 

unanimity, which censured the recent proceedings intended Proceedingsof 

to discourage the subject from exercising his undoubted the commons 

right to petition the king for the calUng and sitting of par- ^^*^® *^ 

liaments, and the redress of grievances. Nor did the zeal 

of the house stop at that point. Sir Francis Withins, member for 

Westminster, was expelled, on the ground of his having promoted and 

presented an address, expressing an abhorrence of tlie act of petitioning. 

Persons also, not of the house of commons, found themselves exposed 

to its resentment on this account. Sir George Jefferies, the recorder of 

London, had distinguished himself by his zeal and insolence as an 

abhorrer ; and the house addressed the king praying that he might be 

* Pari. Hist. iv. 160, 1161. 

f The belief appears to have been pretty general at this time, that the king would 
possibly yield to the demands of the ezdusTonistt. '^ The parliament pursued the 
duke with such violence, and the king was so thoroughly distressed for money, that 
some now began to be of opinion his majesty would abandon his brother. What 
added to their suspicions was, that many who were well in the king's esteem ap- 
peared for the bill of exclusion ; nor was it unknown that the duchess of Ports« 
mouth was well inclined to it, — whether artfully to insinuate herself into the good 
graces of the party (the whi^s) who had been at the greatest enmity with her, or 
in compliance with the Frendi, whose tool she was, and who were always ready to 
catch at anything to embroil us." Reresby, 102, 103. Burnet writes that Montague 
assured him the duchess had once prevailed on the king to consent to the exclusion 
bill, on condition of receiving 600,000/., but that nothing came of it, not so much 
on account of the difficulty of the case, as from the fact that the house of commons 
dared not trust the king, and that the king would not trust them. The same writer 
adds, that <^Sunderhind assured all peojue, that the king wasresdved to settle 
matters with his parliament on any terms." ii* 249; 250* 
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removed from all his public offices under the crown. Charles was not 
disposed to concur with this prayer, but the offender himself became ao 
alarmed, that he voluntarily resigned all his employments, and received 
a leprimand upon his knees at the bar of the commons. The king had 
not expected an exhibition of this sort from so bold a talker, and 
observed on the occasion, that he saw Jefferies was not parliament proof. 
Other persoiis were taken into custody by the sergeant-at-arms in 
different parts of England) on the charge of having made themselves 
conspicuous in promoting the late addresses. Sir Robert Cann, and 
Sir Robert Yeomans, members of the house, were accused of saying, 
there was no popish plot, but a presbyterian one. Yeomans submitted 
to the censure of the house ; Cann was expelled, committed to the 
Tower, and was dischaxged only on presenting his humble petition 
acknowledging his &ult. It was ascertained that the late proclamation 
i^ainst petitioning had been drawn up by chief justice North; upon 
which an impeachment was ordered against him. Proceedings were also 
instituted against Sir Richard Weston, one of the barons of the ex- 
chequer ; against Sir Thomas Jones, one of the judges of the King's 
Bench ; and particularly against the lord chief justice Scroggs. It was 
voted that each of these persons should be impeached, and against 
Scroggs a number of articles were prepared which imputed to him almost 
everything odious as a functionary and a man.* 

But these proceedings soon brought their natural consequences along 
Qaestionable with them. Many of the people, who, only a little before, 
nature of these had supposed that the prerogative and the court were the 
proceedings, ^^^y quarters from which an excess of power was to be ap- 
prehended, began to suspect that the house which had been especially 
intrusted to defend them against all arbitrary government, was about 
itself to impose that yoke upon them. An order was issued for the 
arrest of a gentleman in Devonshire, named Stawell, who acted as fore- 
man upon a grand jury at Exeter when an address was agreed upon 
expressing abhorrence of the practice of the petitioners. Stawell refused 
to surrender himself to the officer of the parliament, alleging that he 
knew of no law to justify his arrest on account of what he had done as 
a juryman. This spirited resistance led to inquiry, and the house, it 
seems, became aware that in this series of measures it had been influ- 
enced much more by a consciousness of power than by any clear 
warrant of law« About the same time, also, a paper was put forth 

* ParL Hist ir. 1 162, ti teq, 1274—1278. Ralph, i. 516. The articles against 
Scroggs were na doubt in the main well founded, and they show him to have been 
capable of violating law and justice in the 'most flagrant manner. To him, 
and to such men as Saunders and Jefferies, Algernon Sidney referred when he 
remarked—'* Lest the'means of destroying the best protestants in England should 
fail, the bench was filled with such as had been blemishes to the bar.*' The dissolu- 
tion of parliament prevented the prosecution of Scroggs; but he was soon after- 
wards removed from the bench. 
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entitled, *^ a List of the AbhorrerB,'* in which an e£fort was made, and not 
without a measure of success, to point out the illegality of these prosecu- 
tions. 

But we must not judge [of the law and usage of parliament on such . 
matters in those times from what they are at present Since the ac- 
cession of the house of Stuart, precedents of this nature had been of 
frequent occurrence, and had passed without becoming matters of 
complaint either with the court or the nation. It is certain, also, that 
the aim of the men who made themselves conspicuous as the promoters 
of ** addresses" was to invade the most valuable rights of the people, and 
to expose the constitution itself to the greatest hazard. The insolence, 
too, with which this was frequently done added much to the malignity 
of the offence. Sir Richard Weston, for example, addressing the grand 
jury at Kingston,* observed, ** Zuinglius set up his fanaticism, and 
Calvin built on the same blessed foundation ; and, to speak the truth, 
all his disciples are seasoned with so much sharpness of spirit, that it 
much concerns the magistrate to keep a strict hand over them. And 
now they are restless ; amusing us with fears ; aud nothing will serve 
them but a parliament. For my part I know no representative of the 
nation but the king. All power centres in him. It is true, he does 
intrust it with 'his ministers : but he is the sole representative. And 
i*faith ! he has wisdom enough not to trust it any more to those men who 
have given us such late examples of their wisdom and faithfulness.*" 
But much as this arrogance, and the measures to which it led, may 
have required the curb, it became evident, that the notions of personal 
liberty which now began to'prevail were such as not to tolerate the 
method of meeting the evil which the house of commons had adopted ; 
and its leaders, accordingly, were not unwilling that the public attention 
should be called from these doubtful proceedings to their great struggle 
in regard to the Exclusion Bill. 

On the second of November colonel Titus moved, " That a committee 
be appointed to draw up a bill to disable James duke of The Ezdasion 
York from inheriting the imperial crown of this realm ;" Bill, 
which was seconded by lord Russell. The whig leaders, in presenting 
the duke as a recusant, appear to have resolved on breaking with him 
beyond the possibility of a return. From that time they were bound to 
the Exclusion Bill by personal interest, as well as by a sense of public 
duty. Their main impediment was with the king, and their great hope 
was in the flexibility of his temper when pressed with difficulty. The • 
great majority, not only among the people, but in the commons, and even 
in the court, were confided in as either openly or secretly in favour of the 
measure, leaving the monarch without any eflcctual support except from 
the probable result of a division in the house of lords. Nearly all men 

3b 
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wert ftgreed that, in the evtnt of t cttholio sueceeding to the throne, it was 
of the greatest moment that very material reBtrictions should he laid on 
the prerogatives of the crown ; and the point to he made palpahle hy 
the advocates of the hill %ast that less injury would he done to the 
crown hy transmitting it entire, in a somewhat indirect linoi than hy 
transmitting it, deeply impaired, to the immediate heir ; its wearer, in 
the one case,' being a king in reality-— in the other, such only in show. 
The choice was between the principle of legitimacy and the prerogatives 
of the crown. Both could not be retained* Which might the states- 
man part with at least haaard to the public interest ? 

After much discussion the bill was brought in, and was read a first 
time on the fourth of November* On the eighth it passed through a com*- 
mittee, was agreed to, and reported to the house. The speed, and the 
measure of concurrence, which marked these proceedings, alarmed the 
opponents of the bill about the court ; and a message was sent from the 
throne, in which his majesty desired the house to expedite the inquiries 
before them in regard to popery and the plot, and repeated the expres- 
sion of his willingness to adopt remedies against danger from that 
quarter, '* provided they were consistent with preserving the succession 
^ of the crown in its legal course of descent.**' This was 

deemed a prudent method of intimating that the bill in 
progress would never obtain the royal assent. But the house did not 
act upon this intimation. Many complained that the king, after pro- 
roguing the parliament during more than twelve months for his own 
pleasure, should become thus impatient of delay within a fortnight of its 
meeting ; and a committee was appointed to prepare an answer, which 
should express the surprise and regret of the house on that ground. 
With regard to the plot, [his majesty was informed that the house had 
resolved on the prosecution of lord Stafford, and that the preparations 
for his trial would soon be complete. In the mean while the time for 
the third reading of the bill approached. In the debate on that occasion, 
Hyde declared that if the bill became law there was] a loyal party who 
would still feel themselves bound in allegiance to the duke, and to him 
only; and he complained that the proviso framed to secure the succes- 
sion to the children of the duke did not contain the woids " presump- 
tive heir to the crown." But it was maintained by sir William Jones, 
a person of great eminence both as a statesman and a lawyer, that the 
words suggested were unknown to our law books, and that the security in 
regard to the duke's children was complete without than. 

The commons agreed upon their answer to the message from the king 
The bill pftMM ^^ ^^ eleventh, their next step was the passing of the 
the oommonf. Exclusion BUI, which they resolved should be carried to 
the upper house by Lord Rusaell on the fifteenth. When delivered to 
the house, the members of the commons who accompanied lord Russell 

♦ Pool's Pari. Hist. iv. 1198. 
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raised a loud shout. It was at the debate in council which led to the 
king's message to the commons, that Halifax began to manifest his 
opposition to this bill, and in so doing separated himself from his friends 
and coadjutors, Sunderland, Godolphin, and Essex, who secretly fiavoured 
it, and would have secured to it a first reading in the house of lords. 
His aim, he maintained, was precisely that of tlie exclusionists, nothing 
being more important than that the interests should be preserved which 
the bill was intended to secure ; but his scheme was, that the duke 
should be banished for life, and not absolutely disinherited — a clumsy 
expedient, to which the whigs would not listen, and which James him- 
self would have resented even more than the Exclusion Bill. Halifax, 
no doubt, looked with apprehension to the prospect of Monmouth suc- 
ceeding to the throne ; but his great infirmity at this time appears to 
have been, an undue solicitude to gratify the king, and so much reve- 
rence for his own discernment as to feel pleasure in resisting any plan 
beside his own, even though devised by his political friends.* 

During the whole time of the debate in the house of lords the king 
was present ; the commons also adjourned their proceed- t^^^^j^ 
ings expressly for the purpose of attending ; and no effort in the lords- 
was spared on either side that might possibly influence *^® ***jL" ^*"*' 
the decision. Among the speakers in favour of the bill, 
Essex and Shaftesbury were the most distinguished ; and they found 
their chief opponent in Halifax, who appears to have acquitted him- 
self throughout with great ability. The debate extended to the unusual 
hour of eleven o'clock in the evening. On the division it proved that 
the bishops, with three exceptions only, were opposed to the bill ; and, 
joined with others, who were influenced by the attractions of the court, 
or by the personal canvass of the king, gave a majority of sixty-three 
against thirty. Sundeiland voted in the minority, which Charles wit- 
nessed with much surprise and displeasure.f 

There was nothing in this result that should have occasioned surprise^ 
b\it it excited great indignation in the commons, and the ,^^ commons 
house was not long in finding opportunity for giving for- refuse sup- 
mal expression to this feeling. Charles repeated his appli- P^*^' 

• '* The truth is, lord Halifax's hatred of the earl of Shaftesbury, and his vanity 
in desiring to have his own motion preferred, sharpened him at that time to much 
indecency in his whole deportmenfT Many meetings were appointed between lord 
Halifax and some leading men^ in which, as he tried to divert them from the exclu- 
sion, so they studied to persuade him to it, both without effect." Burnet, ii. 250. 

•|- *< This was one of the greatest days ever known in the house of lords. Great 
was the debate, and great were the speakers. The chief of those for the bill was 
the earl of Shaftesbury ; the chief against it, lord Halifax. It was matter of sur- 
prise that the latter should appear at the head of an opposition to the former, when 
they were always wont to draw together. But Halifax opposed the business with 
vigour, and, being a man of the clearest head, finest wit, aad fairest eloquence, he 
made so powerful a defence, that he alone, so all confessed, influenced the house, 
and persuaded them to throw out the bill.'* Reresby, 103, 104. Halifax seems to 
have thought within a fortnight of this time that a civil war would probably be the 
consequence of the course which he had recommended* Ibid. 106. Ralph* i. 529. 

3d2 
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cation for a supply' in aid of Tangier. Sir William Jones and lord 
Ruisell had manifested a warmth in support of the Exclusion Bill which 
was ^not natural to them ; and by the weight of their example had 
commended it with great effect to the people at large. Both now took 
the lead in opposing the proposed grant. Sir William spoke of Tangier 
as a place of great importance, which it would certainly be well to pre- 
serve, but complained of it as having become a sort of nursery for popish 
soldiers, contrary to the treaty which made it a possession of the British 
crown ; and he concluded with urging that an address should be pre- 
sented to his majesty, and that no money should be voted so long as 
there remained any danger of its being employed .against the religion 
and liberties of the country. Lord Russell was still *more explicit, 
declaring, that so long as the danger of a popish successor continued, 
and BO long as the favourers of the duke of York were about the person 
of the king, he should regard any vote of money as so much contribu- 
tion made to strengthen the hands of the manifest enemies both of the 
king and the nation. Let these causes of apprehension be removed, and 
no man should exceed him in readiness to supply the wants of the sove- 
reign. Sir William Temple spoke next, and laboured to heal this 
obvious breach between the king and the house ; but his efforts were 
fruitless. An address was presented to the king, which set forth a long 
catalogue of grievances, all described as the natural effect of the attempts 
so long made to introduce popery. Should those attempts prove suc- 
cessful, the commons wished it to be observed, that, by this protest, they 
had freed themselves from all part in the guilt of those dreadful conse- 
quences which must then become inevitable.* 

The commons further voted an address to the king, praying that lord 
Address for the Halifax might be removed from his presence and councils ; 

nSifex ^' - ^^^ ** *^® ^^^ *™® *^ impeachment was commenced 
peachment of against Mr. Seymour, who had made himself obnoxious by 
Seymour. the violence with which he had opposed the Exclusion Bill 
in the lower house. Halifax was accused of having advised the late 
prorogations ; Seymour, of diverting money from its proper uses when 
treasurer of the navy. It is not certain that either of these charges could 
have been proved, and, if they could, it is plain that they were not the 
real ground of offence in either case. In answer to the address con- 
cerning Halifax, Charles observed that the reasons assigned did not 
appear to him sufficient to render it expedient that he should comply 
with the request made to him. " But," he added, ** whenever the house 
shall, in a due and regular course, prove any crime, either against the 
said earl, or any other person, who either now is, or hereafter shall be, 
in his council, he will leave him or them to their own legal defence, 
without interposing to protect them." The royal pardon, therefore, was 
not to be pleaded in future in arrest of an impeachment, as it had been 

• Pari. nut. iv. 1210—1221, 1266— l26a. 
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in the case of Danby ; but the ministers of the crown were to be hence- 
forth, in all good faith, responsible for their conduct to the authority of 
parliament. 4t 

The next business of the commons was the trial of Lord Stafford, one 
of the five catholic lords in the Tower. The cause was j^i^j ^^ ^^^ 
opened by Jones, Maynard, and Treby, as managers for Stafford, Nov. 
the commons, who dwelt with great copiousness and elo- ^ » ^®^ ^9. 
quence on the whole history of the plot. The principal witnesses were 
Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville, the last of these persons being as infa- 
mous in character as the first. The unhappy victim of this prosecution 
was aged And infirm ; he had been in confinement ten years, was of a 
timid disposition, and would have been little competent at any time to 
have met the tide of passion and power which had now set in against 
him. This trial, if such it can be called, occupied the house of lords 
from the thirtieth of November to the sixth of December, when a majo- 
rity of fifty-five against thirty-one concurred in a verdict of guilty. The 
execution of Stafford was viewed by the people with pity rather than 
exultation, and his blood was nearly the last shed on account of the 
popish pIot.t 

On the fifteenth of December the king made a speech to the two 
houses, calling their attention again to his alliances, and to King*8 speech 
the state of Tangier, and requesting to know, as soon as, to the com- , 
might be, what they desired of him, and how far he might ^^^' 
rely on their assistance. The commons immediately resolved to take his 
Majesty's speech into consideration on the following Saturday ; and in 
the mean while formed themselves into a grand committee to devise 
means of securing the kingdom against popery and arbitrary power. The 
del^ate had respect to a bill introduced by lord Cavendish, for the pur- 
pose of forming all his majesty's protestant subjects into a kind of asso- 

♦ Parl.'Hi8t. iv. 1222—1224. HowcU, vu. 1218, et seq. Phillips, 1. 351—480. ^ 
f Ralph, i. 530—535. Halifax voted for the acquittal of the accused, and Charles is 
said to hare been '* extremely concerned at the rigour and abruptness of his fate.'* 
But Reresby, who so speaks of the king, has exhibited him from the life in another 
passage, and shown him to have been hardly capable of much concern about anything. 
« I was at the king's couch6e when there were but four present. His majesty was 
in a very good humour, and took up some time in displaying to us the fidlacy and 
empUuess of those who pretend to a fuUer measure of sanctitythau their neighbours, 
and pronounced them to be, for the most part, abominable hypocrites, and the most 
arrant knaves : as instiances of which he mentioned several eminent men of our 
own times, nor spared to introduce some mitred heads amongst the rest, whom he pre- 
tended to be none of the best, though their devout exterior gave them the character 
of saints with the crowd. However, there were, of the men so pointed out, some 
whom the king had no reason to love upon a political account, which may be 
pleaded in abatement of the acrimony of his censure. He was that night two full 
hours in putting off his clothes, and it was half an hour past one before he went to 
bed. He seemed to be quite free from care and trouble, though one would have 
thought, at this time, he should have been overwhelmed therewith, for ever}'body 
now imagined he must either dismiss the parfiament in a few days, or deliver him- 
self up to their pressing desires i but the straits he. was in seemed in no ways to 
embarrass him, as I just now obeerved,"— 110, 111. 
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dation, with t view to the protection of their common interests. But 
it was observed that of late many professed protestants had learnt to 
speak of the danger from fanatics as being greater than that from papists ; 
and that the effect of the proposed measure would be rather to expose the 
divisions of protestants, than to realise union among them. On these 
and other' grounds nothing effectual was done with regard to this bill : 
but on the following day, it was resolved that bills should be forthwith 
introduced to secure the meeting and sitting of parliaments; to make 
the appointment of the judges to be during good behaviour, and not 
daring the pleasure of the crown ; and to render any illegal exaction of 
money from the people high treason. 

The next day, being Saturday, Mr. Hampden moved that an address 
should be presented to the king, assuring him that whatever 
R^lyofthe money might be requisite for his service would be freely 
granted, so soon as the laws necessary to secure the religion 
of the country should be obtained. Lord Russell was the next speaker, 
and he urged that the house should make the offer of all necessary sup- 
plies to the king, on condition of his passing the Exclusion Bill only, and 
without the mention of any other grievance. This moderate course was 
strongly recommended by Sir William Jones, who added, '* Without the 
Exclusion Bill, there can be no expedient that will not leave us in 
the miserable condition of having, first or last, a contest with our legal 
king ; and there can be no such thing as setting up a power to oppose 
him, except by placing a kind of supreme authority in the parliament, 
with a power to oppose, as well by war as laws, which might prove the 
destruction of our monarchical government." But this judicious reason- 
ing, in' regard to the pre-eminent importance of the Exclusion Bill, did 
not suffice to obtain even a temporary forgetfulness of other grievances. 
Garroway, whether honestly misled, or intent on doing mischief, pre- 
vailed on the house to make their address include the whole chapter of 
their grievances. They passed a vote, also, which prohibited any mem- 
ber from accepting office, or any place of profit under the crown, without 
consent of the house.* 

When the address of the house was presented to the king, it gave rise 
A ( h ^^ ^ ^^^^ division of opinion in the council. Sir William 

^n^er o t e Temple would have prevented Charles from returning 
any positive answer to that part of the address which re- 
garded the succession, on the ground that such a course became him in 
consequence of the difference of opinion between the two houses on that 
subject.f But Halifax was not the only minister who felt that his 
recent conduct had exposed him to the fixed resentment of the exclu- 
sionists, and who, in the -present temper and power of that party, con- 
sidered a disuse of parliaments as the only means of safety. By this 

♦ Pari. Hist.iv, 1234-^1268. 
t MemoirS) part Ui. 352. 
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party the Idng was induced to adopt an answer, ,in which he stated/that 
the judgment of the lords on the bill regarding the succession had con- 
firmed him in his opposition to it ; and Sir William Temple, strange to 
say, suffered himself to be put forward for the purpose of presenting 
this answer, which he did not personally approve, at the bar of the 
house. Sir William Jones, who held him in much esteem and affec* 
tion, expressed himself grieved to see a person of so j 7 
much worth employed on such an errand : — ** I,'* he re- 
marked, " am old and infirm, and do not expect to live long ; but you, 
in all 'probability, will live to see the whole kingdom lament the conse- 
quences of the message you have now brought us from the king.''* 

The effect of this message on the commons was such as its authors 
had expected. More determined resistance produced a more 
determined method of attack. One resolution was passed the^^ons.' 
praying the king to remove the marquis of Worcester, the 
earl of Clarendon, the earl of Feversham» Mr. Lawrence Hyde, and Mr. 
Seymoiur, from his presence and councils for ever ; another declared that, 
imtil the Exclusion Bill should become law, no manner of supply should 
be granted ; and another prohibited all lending of money to the crown 
on the customs, excise, or hearth-tax, or by any tally, or anticipation on 
any branch of the revenue — adjudging idl such persons responsible to 
parliament, as parties to the hindrance of its due sitting. The probable 
effect of these proceedings was not unperceived; but the struggle had 
now become one in which the strongest only could hope to prevail. On 
the morning of the tenth of January, it was rumoured that the king was 
about to prorogue the parliament. The commons immediately passed 
a resolution, in the midst of much haste and disorder, which declared 
that whoever should advise the king to prorogue parliament would be 
deemed a betrayer of the king, of the protestant religion, and of the 
kingdom of England. Within a quarter of an hour, the Parliament 
king appeared, and the house was prorogued. Eight days prorogued and 
afterwards, the prorogation was followed by a dissolution ; 
notwithstanding an earnest petition from the mayor and common council 
of London, praying that the two houses might be speedily re*assem- 

bled.t 

* Pari. Hilt. iv. 1278. Lord RasielPa Life of Lord William RuMeUi i. 261. 
t Ralph, i. 644—560. Pari. Hist, iv. 1279—1295. 
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Cbafter VIII. 

New Parliament rammoned — ^Petition of the Sixteen Peers — Prooeedingn' in the 
V City and in the Court. Case of Fitahanria. Meeting of the Oxford Parliament 
—Policy of the King : his Speech — Proceedings in the Commons — DetNite on 
the Exclusion Bill — Parliament Dissolved. Conduct of the King : his Declara- 
tion—Reply of the Opposition— 'Addresses to the King. Trial of fltzharria* 
Election of SheriflRi — ^Proceedings against College and Shaftesbury — Arrest of 
Whiteacr e Trial of College — acquitted in Middlesex ; condemned and executed 
at Oxford. Election of the Lord Mayor. Nonconformists excluded from wnr- 
ing on juries — Trial of Shaftesbury— he is acquitted. Plan of seizing the City 
Charters. Charles renews his negotiation witn Louis. ( Persecution of the Non- 
conformists — ^Prosecution of Argyle. Struggle at the election of the City SherilfiH— 
Prosecution of lilkington and Ward. Election of the Lord Mmror by the influ- 
ence of the Court. Arrest of Monmouth— Changes at Court — knight and Death 
of Shaftesbury — Seizure of the City Charters. Ryehouse Plot — ^parties engaged 
in it — Its object — discovered — arrests^arrest of lord Russell — ^Trial of Walcot, 
Rouse, and Hone^Death of lord Essex—- Trial of lord RusseU. King's Declara- 
tion — The Oxford Decree. Trial of Algernon Sidney. Correspondence with 
Monmouth— Other Trials— Foreign Affairs— Court Frooeedingt—IUness and 
Death of the King. 

Charles might venture to dissolve the late parliament, but it was re- 
1681. garded as highly expedient that another should be imme- 
New pariia- diately summoned, and that its day of meeting should not 
moned, Jan. ^ distant. It was manifest that the Struggle between the 
18. king and the exclusionists must soon be brought to its 

crisis. The new parliament was summoned to meet on the twenty-first 
of March, but the place of meeting gave occasion for much suspicion 
and complaint. The two houses were not to assemble at Westminster, — 
where the known feeling of the capital might impose some check upon 
any bold measure on the part of the comrt,— but at Oxford, where the 
most determined opponents of the Exclusion Bill, and of the great prin- 
ciples on which it rested, might feel themselves strong in the sympathy 
of the inhabitants. 

In little more than a week after the appearance of the proclamation, 
Petition for its * P®^^.^|®» ^»s presented to the king by sixteen of the 
meeting pre- opposition peers, praying that parliament might be assem* 
tcerien."''" ^^^' as usual, at Westminster; and making mention of 
^^ ' the plot, and many other matters, as the causes of their 
solicitude on that subject. Neither the prayer of the address, nor the 
reasons of it, were acceptable to the king, and it was received with mani- 
fest displeasure : nor does it appear that any answer was returned. 
Charles felt still more displeased when he learnt that ^his petition and 
remonstrance—for such it may be called— was printed, and widely 
circulated. It was presented by Essex and Monmouth. ; 

On the first of February the citizens of London chose their old mem- 
Proceedings in ^ers; passed public resolutions expressing approval o[ 
the city. th^ij, conduct, especially on Hccount of the aid which they 
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had given to the Exclusion Bill ; and in the same manner testified their 
admiration of the patriotic conduct of the sixteen petitioning peers: In 
most places throughout the kingdom the same spirit was manifest.* 

Charles, in the mean time, pursued his course with an unusual degree 
of reserve and steadiness. Enough transpired to make it .. 
plain that the king was never less disposed to comply with 
the demands of the house of commons than at this moment. Halifax 
appeared to be alone in his confidence. Shaftesbury, removed from his 
presidency, was now dismissed from the council ; and the same disgrace 
attached to Essex, Salisbury, Sunderland, and sir William Temple. Sir 
William had studied to serve the king, but was not prepared to do so at 
the'cost of his long-cherished reputation ; and had of late made himself 
unacceptable by his occasional scruples and observations. Temple's con- 
clusion at this time was, that Charles despaired of proceeding in any sort 
of harmony with parliaments, and that he had resolved to supply his 
wants in future by other means. But even Halifax was so much in 
uncertainty concerning the ultimate purposes of his master, as to be at 
one time apprehensive that he might release Danby from the Tower, 
and restore him to his councils : — *' In short, everything now, and for 
some time to come, was in the most unsettled, dark, and perplexing 
suspense, so that a man scarce knew what to think or how to behave."t 

During this suspense, one Fitzharris, an Irishman and a professed 
catholic, who had for some time performed the office of a The case of 
spy and informer about the court, consulted with one Eve- Fitzharris. ; 
rard, a native of Scotland, who had been frequently engaged in such 
})roceediugs, as to the best means of making this extraordinary state of 
the public feeling conduce to their advantage. Fitzharris stated that 
a liberal reward might be obtained from the French ambassador, whose 
confessor was known to him, by any person who should manage to 
widen the breach between the king and the parliament, so as to leave the 
king of France at full liberty to prosecute his schemes against Flanders. 
Fitzharris, accordingly, supplied Everard with materials of accusation 
against the king and the duke of York of the most inflammatory 
description, upon which the latter was to bestow the full advantage of 
his rhetoric. But Everard judged that the best method of improving 
his own fortunes was to betray his colleague ; and he provided that one 
Smith, and sir William Waller, should have their place in an adjoining 
room, so as to be witnesses concerning all that should be spoken in the 
subsequent conferences. In these conferences Fitzharris conected the 
proposed publication according to his taste, and promised Everard an 
immediate supply of money, and a monthly pension from the purse of 
the French ambassador. Within eight days from the first of these 
meetings the dupe was committed to prison on the ground of informa- 

;♦ Reresby, 113—115. Burnet, ii. 274—276. Ralph, i. 560^562. 
f Reresby, 115. Temple's Men., part iii. 354^ 355. 
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tion laid i^nit him by Smith wad air William Waller. The intention 
of Fitsharria was to fasten the disgrace of his elaborate libel against the 
king and the duke upon the whig leaders. One of the passages he 
inserted was, " that a parliament could depose a popish possessor as well 
as a popish successor ;" and when admonished by Everard that the 
document was treasonable, he answered, " The more treason the better." 
It was said that part of his plan was to place copies of the paper in the 
pockets of some of the opposition members. But, on his commitment 
to Newgate, he began to look for the. means of safety in the friepdship of 
the party which he had dengned to injure. He slated to Cornish, the 
sheriff of London, that he could discover more than any other man on 
the subject of the popish plot ; and Cornish laid the information com- 
municated to him before the king without delay. Charles confessed 
that he had given money to Pitzharris some time before, and that three 
months since the same person had promised to furnish information of 
some conspiracy then at work. His pretended disclosures were now 
made to the secretaries of state, and before the city magistrates, Clayton 
and Treby ; but proved to be a tissue of falsehoods about the plot. His 
policy, however, appeared for the moment to have served his purpose. 
If his old friends in the court had cast him off, his new friends in the 
opposition, still credulous about the plot, showed too much readiness to 
avail themselves of his services.* 

As the .day approached on which parliament was to assemble, the 
M t* r popular excitement, which this affair had contributed to 
pKrUament at augment, became still more intense. Charles made his 
Oxford, March entrance into Oxford a week before: and the royal 

21 . 

guards were lodged, partly in the city, and partly in the 
suburbs. Several of the opposition members made their appearance 
attended by many of their servants and retainers ; and a large body of 
men, who accompanied the four city representatives, wore blue ribbons 
in their hats, with the motto " No Popery ! No Slavery ! " On both 
sides there were the same martial and suspicious appearances ; so that 
the seene is said to have resembled the meeting of a Polish diet, more 
than of an English parliament. The whigs had lost nothing in num- 
bers or strength at the recent elections, and the press had been sedu- 
lously employed by both parties to influence the public feeling on the 
great questions which were now to be decided.f 

Charles had never brought so much of his own better capacity to the 
PoliGy of the business of government as during the last few months. 
sM^^March ^^®" ^® dissolved the last parliament, it was with the 
26. * determination of freeing himself, as soon as possible, from 

the control of such assemblies ; and his policy from that time was to 
maintain the appearance of great moderation^ and, at the same time, to 

• Burnet, U 278, 279. Ralph, i, 6«4— 666. 
t North's Examen, 90—102. Ralph, f. 566—568. Bumet, ii. 281. 
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avail himself of every indiscretion and' extravagance on the part of bis 
opponents for the accomplishment of his object. His speech addressed 
to the two houses bore the marks of care, suited to this policy, and to 
the dangerous temper of the times. He reminded them of the degree 
in which he had complied with the wishes of the last parliament ; and 
spoke of his willingness to forget the kind of return which he had met 
with from the hands of that assembly. *' It is as much my interest," he 
added, '^ and shall be as much my care, as yours, to preserve the liberty 
of the subject, because the crown can never be safe when that is in dan« 
ger; and I would have you likewise be convinced that neither your 
liberties nor properties can subsist long when the just rights and prero* 
gatives of the crown are invaded, or the honour of the government 
brought low." On the matter of the succession he could not depart 
from the declarations which he had so oHen made ; but he would ' wil« 
lingly listen to any expedient that might be devised for securing the 
administration of the government, in case of a popish successor, to the 
hands of protestants. '^ I conclude," he observes, '* with this one ad- 
vice to you'-*-that the rules and measures of all your votes may be the 
known and established laws of the land, which neither can nor ought to 
be departed from or changed but by act of parliament ; and I may the 
more reasonably require that you make the laws of the land your rule, 
because I am resolved they shall be mine.*" 

Williams, the speaker in the last parliament, was again chosen to that 
office. In the last parliament the custom of printing the Prooeedings in 
votes upon divisions commenced. Sir Leoline Jenkins, the commoiis. 
one of the secretaries of state, objected to the practice, as being *^ a sort 
of appeal to the people ;" but the first vote of the house was for its con- 
tinuance. Toward the close of the last parliament a bill passed both 
houses to repeal a statute of the reign of Elizabeth, which required that 
all persons absenting themselves from their parish church for one month 
should expiate their offence by public abjurations, or be punished with 
death. The bill did not obtain the royal assent, and it was rumoured 
that the derk of the house had been commanded by the king to abstain 
from presenting it. The commons now demanded a conference with the 
lords on that subject; but the question, as put by them, was ^'on mat- 
ters relating to the constitution of parliament in. the passing of bills." 
The next proceeding was the introduction of the Exclusion Bill, but the 
debate upon it was deferred until opportunity should be afforded to con- 
sider any proposal that might be suggested in the place of that measure. 

Having voted thanks to the electors in ^* many counties, cities, and 
boroughs," who had chosen their representatives free of expense, the 
attention pf the house was called by sir William Waller to the case of 
Fitzharris. The whig leaders appear to have thought it probable that the 
discoveries of this person might be of importance, not only in relation to 

• Pari. Hist. iv. 1303—1305. 
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the plot, but conccrniBg persons in the court who had possibly been par- 
ties to the design of placing the treasonable papers in the pockets of • 
members. Hence, that the life of Fitzharris might be spared, and that 
he might be placed entirely in their hands, they resolved to proceed 
against him by way of impeachment. This resolution appears to have 
been" adopted amidst much excitement and disorder, and Mr. secretary 
Jenkins at first refused to be the bearer of it to the lords, but, awed by 
the language of the leading men of the opposition, he at length con- 
sented. The lords refused to admit the impeachment, on the plea 
that an order had been made by their house in the reign of Edward III. 
which precluded all commoners from trial at their bar. They would 
accordingly have left the offender to be dealt with at common law.* 

This ground of refusal was a startling novelty, and open to much ques- 
tioning in point of law. The lower house at once declared, " That it is 
the undoubted right of the commons, in parliament assembled, to impeach 
before the lords in parliament any peer or commoner for treason, or any 
other crime or misdemeanor ; and that the refusal of the lords to pro- 
ceed in parliament upon such impeachment is a denial of justice, and a 
violation of the constitution of parliament." The order of the upper 
house in the fourth year of Edward III. cannot fairly be said to 
have possessed '^the authority of a statute. That order, too, referred 
to a case in which the king was the accuser, and. was not, in consequence, 
clearly applicable to impeachments at the suit of the commons, to which 
the crown is not at all a party, and which, as we scarcely need say, is the 
case with all trials which go before a jury, according to the twfenty-ninth 
section of Magpia Charta. Many precedents had occurred since the 
reign of Edward III. in favour of the side taken by the commons upon 
this question, and not one in support of that taken by the lords ; and 
the usage of parliament since that time has been conformable to those 
precedents, and not to this very dangerous and apparently unfounded 
theory, which seems to have owed its origin mainly to the ingenuity of 
the Earl of Nottingham.f 

The resolution of the commons on this subject was adopted on the 
Debate on the twenty-sixth, and on that day the debate commenced upon 
Exclusion BiU. bringing in the Exclusion Bill. The motion was made 
by sir Robert Clayton, one of the members for the city, and was 
seconded by lord Russell. In the course of the debate a new scheme, 
to which some allusion had been made by the kmg, was explained by 
sir John Ernly. It was to give the duke the title of king, and his 
daughter the power of regent, the duke himself being banished to a dis- 
tance of five hundred miles from Great Britain and Ireland. Sir Thomas 
Littleton, a person of great weight on the side of the opposition, spoke 



* 
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with much earnestness in fayour of this plan. In fact, it appears to have 
originated in a suggestion made to Littleton by bishop Burnet some time 
before, and from the care with which it had beeii digested, and the manner 
in which it had been talked about since, there was room to suppose that 
it would be taken up favourably by Halifax, Seymour, and lord Not- 
tingham, and by the king himself. According to this scheme, the 
regency would have been vested in the prince and princess of Orange. 

On a slight view of the subject, this plan, which seemed to bespeak 
so much moderation on the part of the court, may appear to be one of 
much greater promise than any which had hitherto been proposed ; and 
we may be inclined to censure the whig leaders for not giving it an im- 
mediate reception. Experience teaches us not to rely on the continued 
support of the people for the establishment of a check to arbitrary power 
entirely prospective in its object. The utmost that the great body of a 
nation can be brought to do, is to apply a remedy to an evil that has 
been felt, and to provide at the same time against its future recurrence. 
The commons had tried their full strength on the Exclusion Bill before, 
and had failed ; and they could not well regard themselves as putting 
forth that strength with greater advantage at Oxford than at West- 
minster. Hence, their best course would seem to have been, to content 
themselves with the banishment of the duke for life, being careful to 
fence such an enactment with the best possible securities against his 
return. This policy may appear to have been the more incumbent upon 
them, as it was the manifest object of the king to avail himself of the 
partiality felt by the paople generally for persons of royal blood ; and, 
by contrasting the conciliatory temper of his own concessions with the 
unbending severity of the commons, to exhibit himself, and the heir- 
presumptive, as the oppressed, and their opponents as the oppressors ; 
the position of a party sustaining injury being artfully assumed, in the 
hope, by that means, of becoming powerful enough to inflict it at plea- 
sure. 

But whatever weight these considerations may carry with them when 
viewed calmly, and from this distance, they were not of a kind to produce 
much impression on the exclusionists during their sitting in the parlia- 
ment at Oxford. It was objected by sir William Pulteney, sir William 
Jones, and others, that the English law knew nothing of separation 
between the person and the power of the sovereign ; that the proposed 
distinction between a king in fact, and a king in law, would lead to 
endless misconception and inconvenience, would perpetuate a spirit of 
divided fdlegiance, and could hardly fail of ending in the horrors of a 
civil war; that the dissolution of the last parliament had taken place 
on the matter of the Exclusion Bill, and that the majority of the pre- 
sent house of commons had been deputed by their constituents to give 
their vote in aid of that measure ; and that while the only immediate 
effect of urging the proposed scheme must be to produce mischief, in the 
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shape of dWiiion and delay, the adoption of it would entail npon the 
country the necesBity of keeping up a military establishment four times 
more considerable than would be required to sustain the bill which it 
was meant to preclude. 

Even now||itis not easy' to say which side of this alternative was 
beset with the greatest difficulty * The commons decided in favour of 
the bill, and a committee was accordingly appointed to prepare it and 
bring' it in. It is probable that this decision was such as the greater 
number of their opponents expected and desired. Charles appears to 
have resolved at once on the course to be pursued. On the twenty-eighth 
the Exclusion Bill was read a first time. The house then passed to the 
question of the impeachment of Pitzharris, but had scarcely entered on 
that subject, when the usher of the black rod knocked at the door, and 
gave notice that the king commanded the attention of the house imme- 
diately in the house of lords. The substance of the king's speech was. 
Parliament' ^^^^ ^^ assembly whose beginnings had been marked by 
dissolved. go much division, was not likely to have a good conclusion ; 

and that he therefore had given instruction to my Lord Chancellor to 
declare the parliament dissolved, which was done accordingly. 

Such was the fate of the 'memorable Oxford Parliament. It assem- 
Conduct of the bled, as we have seen, on Monday, the twenty-sixth of 
king. March : it was dissolved on the Monday following/ The 

commons had complained in the course of the week that the convocation- 
house in which they met was too strait for them, and orders were 
given that the theatre might be prepared for their use. Charles himself 
surveyed the progress of the work, and gave his instructions concerning 
it, on Saturday ; and on Smiday evening entertained the persons about 
him with talk respecting the better accommodation which had been thus 
provided. On the following morning he went, as usual, to the house of 
lords in a sedan chair, and another chair followed with closed curtains, 
which, instead of being occupied with an attendant, contained the royal 

W* »« I am persuaded,'* says Speaker Onslow, "from having read the debates on 
this matter, at the different times it was agitated in the house of commons, either 
scheme would have been impracticable, or have produced a civil war. The condition 
of this country was undoubtedly Very lamentable, but things were not yet brought 
to a crisis to engage the body of the nation in such a change of government. The 
reverence for the old constitution would have withstood all the attempts to put the 
expedient into execution. And if the duke of York should have had a son at any 
time afterwards, as it was allowed he would have been king immediately, how 
could the exclusion of the father have been supported ? Who would have done it ? 
And then all things would have run back unto the regular succession, and in 
the confusion or heat of that, the crown would have become arbitrary. If a civil 
war had happened, it is very probable the case had been the same, whatever side 
had prevailed. Nothing but the particular circumstances of the revolution, and the 
wise provisions made upon it for establishing the new government, oould have 
brought on or mwntained the change, and the last has been almost miraculous."— 
Kdte!:lI'2C7!^^^ Reresby, 117,118. Pari. Hist. iv. 1317-1332. Life 
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robes** By means of these little artifices, Charles eontrived to take the 
commons in some degree by surprise, and prevented the passing of such 
resolutions as had immediately preceded the last dissolution, and as 
were, in fact, common, when the house found itself exposed to the 'ven^ 
geanoe of the court in the shape of |an abrupt and unwelcome proroga- 
tion. When the last parliament was dissolved the king evidently fore- 
saw that the temper and proceedings of the next house of commons 
would be in effect such as they proved. Hence, when the elections 
commenced, he told sir William Temple that he did not see in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, that his friends could be of any service to him by 
contending for seats in parliament ;t &^d it appears that the dissolution 
at^Oxford, on the morning of the twenty-eighth of March, was known in 
London before that time as about to take placet 

Charles had no sooner dissolved the parliament than he proceeded in 
great haste to Windsor, where he remained two days, and His Declara- 
then took up his residence in Whitehall. From that place tion&c. 
a declaration was put forth, purporting to be a statement^of the reasons 
which had influenced him in dissolving the two last parliaments. He 
complained that the great concessions which he |had made with a view 
to the safety of the protestant religion, and of the liberty and property of 
his subjects, had been so little appreciated by the first of those assem* 
blies. In place of the return which he had reason to expect, remon- 
strances were presented to him under the name of addresses ; eminent 
persons were voted enemies to the king and kingdom, without any proof 
of misconduct ; others had been arrested under the pretence of parlia- 
mentary ppivilege ; not only had all supplies been stopped, but the pay- 
ment of tallies and anticipations had been forbidden ; and so far had 
this temper been indulged, that the commons had presumed to interfere 
for the purpose of preventing a due execution of the law in relation to 
protestant dissenters. Against the Oxford parliament two. complaints 
were urged — its vote against the house of lords in regard to the impeach- 
ment of Fitzharris ; and its adherence to the Exclusion Bill, notwith- 
standing the assurance of the king that it would never obtain his con- 
sent. In conclusion Charles declared that it was not his intention — 
as designing men would no doubt be forward in affirming — to dis- 
pense with the use of parliaments, but, on the contrary, to convene them 
constantly and frequently, so soon as this might be done with safety 
to the public interests.^ 

By an order in council, a copy of this shrewdly-constructed document 
was sent to be read in every church and chapel throughout the kingdom • 
and the clergy generally performed the service to which they were Galled 

* Reresby, 119, 120. Burnet, ii. 281. 
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with much good will. The part of the paper which pointed to the 
sympathy of the ezdusionists with the proteatant dissenters was parti- 
cularly efiective. The cry of church and king was loudly raised, and a 
multitude of addresses were presented, expressing the utmost confidence 
in his majesty's good intentions, and a fiill approval of all that had been 
done. ' One of these fulsome productions, sent up from Norwich, was 
presented as a libel by the grand jury of Middlesex. 

In the hope of resisting the tide which thus b^anto set in against 
Rsply of the them, the opporition published an answer to the court 
exdiuioiiiiu. declaration, under the title of " A Just and Modest Vindi- 
cation of the Two Last Parliaments." .This paper was prepared by 
Algernon Sidney; it was considerably revised by lord Somers; and 
received its last corrections from sir William Jones. The argument of 
this production was every way masterly and convincing ; and its language 
was characterised by great force and accuracy. It commenced by 
stating that all good men had looked on the dissolution of the two last 
parliaments with surprise and sorrow, and were grieved to find that any 
attempt should be made to justify such proceedings. It admitted that 
the kings of England were intrusted in a great measure with the power 
of calling and dismissing parliaments ; but added that, as a check upon 
that power, the wisdom of our ancestors had provided that parliaments 
should be convened annually, and that they should not be dissolved until 
all petitions and bills before them should have received due attention. 
These privileges were secured to the nation by ties no less sacred than 
those which bound the sovereign at his coronation to administer justice, 
and to preserve inviolate all the rights and liberties of his subjects. 
That the late dissolutions had taken place at a time when the authority 
of the legislature was alone competent to provide for the public safety ; 
and by the sole authority of the king, without the advice of his council; 
— which was a manifest and most dangerous breach of the law and usage 
of the realm, exposing the king in person, in the place of his advisers, to 
the censures merited by unworthy actions. 

With regard to the conduct of the commons, if they were chargeable 
with violent proceedings, it was certainly, for the most part, in their en- 
deavours to act upon the advice which had been so often addressed to 
them from the throne, particularly in the matter of the popish plot, the 
king having declared that in all matters concerning the public safety he 
would lead, and not be content to follow, the zeal of parhament. But 
with regard to the protestant nonconformists, his majesty had often ex- 
pressed himself desirous of exercising a dispensing power in their favour, 
and his' hope of being able to prevail on the wisdom of parliament to 
concur with him in some measure of relief to that portion of his sub- 
jects. That added to encouragements of this nature, on the part of the 
sovereign, including, so late as the year 1679, a recommendation that a 
marked diflFerence should be made in future between the protestant and 
catholic recusant, was the conduct of papists, which had become such 
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as no zealous protestant could witness without some danger of being 
hurried into excess. Nevertheless nothing had been done on that matter 
contrary to the laws of parliament, or inconsistent with the gravity of an 
English senate. 

It was true the king had used gracious expressions on opening the par- 
liament at Westminster, but no part of his majesty's conduct had been 
in accordance with his language. No prayer offered by that assembly 
was regarded — no, not even when its object was the removal of such a 
functionary as sir George Jeffries, or the rescinding of a law which 
exposed the protestant dissenter to death as the penalty of absenting 
himself from his parish church. Much had been said concerning his 
majesty's alliances, but little had been done to make the parliament 
acquainted with the real nature of those transactions ; or that could exhi- 
bit the decayed monarchy of Spain, or the settlement at Tangier, as 
objects of great interest to a people whose domestic circumstances im- 
posed on them the necessity of struggling for eidstence. Admitting that 
the addresses of the house sometimes partook of the nature of " remon- 
strances," was not the king himself now engaged in expounding the 
reasons of his conduct to his subjects, and could there be anything cri-^ 
minal in the attempt of subjects to disabuse the mind of the sovereign 
by the same means ? It was true that parties had been arrested, as vio- 
lating the privilege of parliament by encouraging addresses m which 
they declared that they abhorred the practice of petitioning for the meet- 
ing of such assemblies ; that several eminent persons had been declared 
by the votes of the commons to be enemies to the king and kingdom ; 
and that a similar vote had passed concerning all persons who should 
grant anticipations (prospective loans) on the revenue ; but in favour of 
all those particulars there was enough of law and precedent to be ad- 
duced abundantly to justify what had been done, and which should be 
adduced in due time for that purpose. That they had assumed a power 
to repeal the laws, was an \mfounded and disingenuous assertion ; they 
had merely declared an opinion. It was a fact that they had censured 
the conduct of the lords with regard to the impeachment of Fitzharris, 
and they were prepared to vindicate what they had done in that case. 
It was also true that they had pressed the Exclusion Bill at Oxford, 
notwithstanding the declaration of the monarch on that question. But 
this supposed interdict of any subject of debate, to either house of par- 
liament, by the authority of the king, was itself an infringement of the 
constitution, and, if once recognised, would destroy that freedom of par- 
liament, without which even the shadow of liberty would not be left : nor 
could they see, when they called to mind what the protestants of Eng- 
land had done for Charles II., that the sacrifice of mere personal feeling, 
which that measure demanded, was at all greater than they had reason to 
expect from him. 

• Great complaint bad been made that the expedient of a regency was not 

3 E 
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adopted, and to this there was some dubious allusion in the king's speech, 
and again in this declaration ; but those who urged that scheme knew at 
the same time that the duke would not consent to it, nor to any unusual 
restriction of the royal power— the only object aimed at by it was to delude 
both the parliament and people. On the subject of " other" changes, 
said to be consequent on the passing of the Exclusion Bill, the friends of 
that bill regretted thathis majesty should allow his mind to be occupied with 
such unfounded apprehensions : their intention was to exclude the duke, 
to do it in open day, by solemn act of parliament, and to take care that 
the government of the country should not be lodged in the hands of men 
who were known to be promoters of popery, and pensioners of France. 
Of ulterior designs beyond these they knew nothing ; and for the success 
of these objects they trusted that the people of England would never 
cease to be solicitous.* 

This pamphlet was the most 'able of the many put forth by the oppo- 
Produces little sition during the present reign, and some acquaint- 
efFect j^j^gg with it is strictly necessary to an accurate knowledge 

of the state of parties at that time. But its authors had not the pulpits 
of the kingdom at their command, and could not accordingly secure to it 
the same degree of publicity that had been given to the king's declara- 
tion. Indeed it does not appear to have produced the impression that 
might otherwise have been expected from it ; and in its comparatively 
feeble effect seemed to furnish an evil omen for the future. It had been 
the aim of the king to exhibit himself as acting upon the defensive only, 
and as an object of pity ; and this policy — whether resulting from pro- 
found forethought, or the effect, in a great degree, of chance and circum- 
stances — was attended with a most dangerous measure of success. 

In little more than a fortnight after the publishing of the king's decla- 
Addresses to ration, the justices of Middlesex, and the grand jury of 
the king. Southwark, presented addresses to the king, expressing 

their satisfaction with his majesty's proceedings and assurances, and 
their willingness to support him with their lives and fortunes. On the 
same day an address of a different complexion was presented by the 
mayor and common-council of London. In the answers returned by the 
lord chancellor, the zeal and discretion of the justices of Middlesex, 
and of the Southwark jury, were highly commended ; but the city 
authorities were admonished that their reception would be different, 
when, instead of praying for the meeting of parliaments as the only 
means of securing the public tranquillity and happiness, they learnt to 
confine their attention to matters within their province, and not above 
their understanding. It should be added, that the city address was 
particularly unacceptable as having been adopted at a public meeting, 

* Pari. Hist. iv. App. No. xv. It is probable that scJme forward persons in the 
commons had talked of the ulterior designs alluded to, in a way which neither pru- 
aence, nor the opinion of their party, would have warranted. See Reresby, 121, 
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in the place of one put forward by the party favourable to the court.* 
The studied insult cast upon the persons who presented it, appeared, as 
usual, in the Gazette, and few of the whig party were likely to expose them- 
selves to the same treatment after such an example. Indeed, from this 
time, the most zealous exclusionist must have seen in the number and 
language of the " loyal addresses" which were presented almost every 
day and from all parts of the kingdom, that the bow had been 
strained at Oxford with too vigorous a hand, and that it would probably 
be the lot of his whole party to suffer considerably for some time to come 
from the rebound. Sailors, watermeU) and apprentices, were encouraged 
to get up addresses of this sort, in which they endeavoured to rival their 
betters in the abuse of parliaments, and in praise of the prerogative. 
Concerning the length to which many of these compositions proceeded, 
some judgment may be formed from the language used on this occasion 
by the university of Cambridge. " Our kings," say that learned body, 
" derive not their titles from the people, but from God ; and to him only 
are they accountable. It belongs not to subjects either to create or cen- 
sure, but to honour and obey their sovereign, who comes to be such by a 
fundamental hereditary right of succession, which no religion, no law, no 
fault, no forfeiture, can alter or diminish." Nothing, it wtis added, but 
the seasonable check which his majesty had given to certain *' arbitrary 
and insolent undertakings " could have saved the universities from a 
return of the spoliation and ruin which formerly came upon them ; an4 
nothing that might be offered by themselves, even their lives and for- 
tunes, could be other than a worthless present, as yielded to a prince 
'^ the most gracious and indulgent that heaven had ever bestowed upon 

a people. "t 

The first proceeding of the court after the dissolution which attracted 
much public attention was the trial of Fitzhanis. We Trial of Fitz- 
have seen that the first aim of this man was to serve liarris. 
the court by damaging the credit of the opposition, and that on the 
detection of this intrigue, to save his life, he sought to ally himself with 
Oates, as a witness concerning the popish plot. That the commons 
might not make use of him in the latter*capacity, the king had removed 
him from Newgate to the Tower, and had prevailed on the house of lords 
to refuse proceeding against him in the way of impeachment. Scroggs, 
the lord chief justice, had also been impeached, and he was now removed 
from that office to make way for Pemberton, aman of similar origin, and, 
at this time, of indifferent character.! His principal recommendation ap- 
pears to have been that he possessed the requisite boldness to try Fitz- 

* Ralph, i. 690, 691.; 

t Wllkins's Concilia, iv. 607. Burnet, ii. 283, 284, Reresby, speaking of these 
addresses, and of his majesty's promise in his declaration to govern according to 
law exclaims— '< A happiness, indeed, it was for his people to live under so good and 
so gracious a prince 1 Now we begin to have a prospect of halcyon days again." 122. 

t North's Life of Lord Keeper Guilford, pp. 37—39. 
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harm at common law, in contempt of all that the commons had done in 
Bfay 4,7, II. regard to his impeachment. On his trial, Fitzharris again 
changed his ground, and maintained that in the whole of his transactions 
with Everard he had acted as an agent for the court, ^verard himself ad- 
mitted that the paper which he had prepared was to have heen published 
in the name of the nonconformists, its object being to put a special dis- 
grace on that section of the exclusionists, and to expose them to the 
vengeance of the penal laws still suspended over them. But great care 
had been taken that such a jury should be secured as would be prepared 
to return a verdict against the prisoner; which was done accordingly. 
The miserable culprit now gave out that he could furnish important evi- 
dence against the anti-court party, and named the lords Howard and 
Shaftesbury. But the evidence, when supplied, was rejected 
June 21. hy a grand jury. He then drew up a paper, in the presence 

of witnesses, purporting to be a relation of the manner in which he had 
been stimulated to acts of perjury, on the matters of the plot, by Shaftes- 
bury, sir Robert Clayton^ and others, during his confinement in New- 
gate. But none of these artifices availed. He was executed on the first 
of July, leaving his many contradictions and falsehoods to gratify or per- 
plex the parties whom they concerned. That the wretch died attesting 
as true a long tissue of inventions, was afterwards sufficiently proved by 
a paper put forth under the title of " Truth Vindicated.** This docu- 
ment was prepared by sir Robert Clayton, and by the city sheriffs. 
Bethel and Cornish.* 

But, unworthy of credit as the depositions of such a witness might 
have been, there were certain party uses that might be made of them ; 
and accordingly the pretended dying confession of the delinquent was 
printed, and widely circulated. It was also an occurrence which augured 
ill for his majesty's promise to govern according to law during the abey- 
ance of parliaments, that lord Howard — ^though a grand jury had refused 
to find a bill against him, though he had given the most unequivocal and 
solemn protestation of his innocence' on receiving the sacrament, and 
had presented his humble petition to the king,* praying for his enlarge- 
ment, either with or without bfiil— was still confined a prisoner in the 
Tower. 

With such a prospect before them, it was more than ever important 
Election of that the whigs should endeavour to entrench themselves 
Sheriffs. behind the wealth and power of the metropolis ; and to that 

* There is reason to believe that the confession of Fitzharris against the liberal 
jiarty was extorted from him by a secret promise of life, and that when it was 
deemed inexpedient that he should live, he was induced to abide by his confession 
for the sake of a maintenance promised to his wife and family. Ralph has treated 
this intricate affiiir at considerable length, and concludes by saying — " On the 
whole^ it is every way notorious that Fitzharris never once consulted his conscience 
in this whole aflfair, and consequently no part of it deserves any credit from poste- 
rity.' I.697--606. State Trials, vUi. 243— 339. 
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end, it was of great moment that the persons chosen as sheriffs should 
oe men of popular principles. The election of sheriff for the present 
year took place on the twenty-fourth of June, when the numbers were, 
for the popular candidates — Pilkington, 3144; Shute, 2244; for the 
court candidates, Box, 1266 ; Nicholson, 84. In a meeting of the com- 
mon-hall three days afterwards, when the result of the poll was 
announced, it was resolved that a petition should he presented to the 
lord mayor, and an address of thanks to the late sheriffs. In the peti- 
tion his lordship was requested to adopt his own method of assuring his 
majesty, that the address lately presented from the city, 'praying that 
there might he a speedy assembling of parliament, as the only adequate 
means of providing against impending dangers, was not the address, as 
some evil-disposed persons had said, of a few inconsiderable persons, 
but one containing the humble desires and resolutions of his majesty's 
true and loyal subjects the citizens of London. In the address to the 
sheriffs, the same parties expressed their satisfaction with the manner in 
which those functionaries had acquitted themselves, particularly in 
asserting the rights and privileges of the city, and in making constant 
provision for the return of faithful and able juries — ^provisions which 
were never more needed than at a time when no degree of innocence was 
secufe against the subornation and perjuries of the popish party and 
their adherents.* 

These proceedings on the part of the city were followed, within a few 
days, by measures no less vigorous on the part of the court, proceedings 
Stephen College, a joiner by trade, had distinguished him- against College 
self for some time among persons of his own class by his ^^ Sliaftes- 
zeal as an exclusionist. He was now apprehended on the 
charge of being engaged in a conspiracy, during the sitting of parliament 
at Oxford, to seize the person of the king, and to change the government, 
t The arrest of College was followed by that of Shaftesbury. The carl 
was charged with having plotted to depose the king from ^^^^^ ^ 
his crown and dignity, and with having attempted to raise 
arms for that purpose. The accusers in both these cases were witnesses 
who had been engaged in the popish plot, and whose recent attempts to 
exhibit the Irish catholics as having been parties to that design had 
been favoured by Shaftesbury with more zeal than discretion. In the 
present altered position of parties, these men, whether prevailed upon by 
the court, or obedient to the promptings of their own perfidy and selfish- 
ness, were found ready to change sides, and to become the accusers of 
their former friends. This change occasioned a humiliating exhibition 
of the political morality of the times : men whose depositions had con- 
tinued to obtain credit among the whigs, while made against the cathohcs, 
were now denounced by that pwty as the vilest of mankind ; and, at the 
same time, the court party, who had been for some time protesting 

*Balph.i. 610, an. 
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loudly against the villanies of their accusers, now suddenly pretended to 
regard them as furnishing the most trustworthy testimony. 

The royal officers searched the house of Shaftesbury, seized his papers, 
and conducted him to the presence of the king in council. The earl 
there demanded to be brought face to face with his accusers ; but that 
request, which had been complied with in the case of every accused 
catholic during the progress of the plot,^ was not assented to in this 
instance ; and it is stated, that when the earl appealed to the council, 
asking whether their common sense was not sufficient to satisfy them 
that he could never have been so weak as to have placed himself, in the 
prosecution of any such scheme, in the hands of such unprincipled 
coadjutors, no man evinced sufficient confidence to attempt an answer 
to the question.* 

The enrl, and College, the protestant joiner, as he was called, were 
Arrest of ^^^^ committed to the ToWer. Whiteacre, their solicitor, 

Whiteacre moved the Court of King's Bench, demanding that the 
eir so icitor. pyig^j^gyg should be brought to a speedy trial, or admitted 
to bail. The attorney-general answered that he should not comply with 
either of these demands ; that the Tower was a peculiar precinct, belong- 
ing neither to London nor Middlesex, and that the time accordingly for 
bringing the accused to trial depended on the pleasure of the king. Nor 
was it enough that this strange and tyrannical pretence should be set up, 
Whiteacre, whose skill and activity as a lawyer in such cases had 
rendered him obnoxious, was admonished to restrain his zeal in behalf 
of his clients, as he would probably have enough to do before long to 
defend himself ; and on the morning of the day previous to that fixed 
for the trial of College, two officers were sent with a warrant from the 
secretary of state, to place the solicitor for the prisoner under arrest. 
The lawyer demanded a sight of the warrant, and insisted on being led by 
a constable before a city magistrate ; and as he made it appear that 
these demands were according to law, he was conducted accordingly to 
the presence of the lord mayor. He there maintained that the charter 
of London provided, that neither the king nor his ministers should exe- 
cute any judicial process in the city, except by means of its own magis- 
trates; and added that he had therefore surrendered himself into the 
hands of his lordship, and claimed, should any offence not bailable ap- 
pear to be chargeable upon him, to be committed, in the usual form, to 
the city prison. But the mayor referred the decision of the question to 
the recorder ; and the recorder declared the law to be as stated by 
Whiteacre, but to avoid the responsibility of acting upon his own judg- 
ment, solicited the opinion of the lord chief justice : his lordship declined 
giving any answer, on the pretence that the question did not come within 
the limits of his commission. In this perplexity the courage of the city 

• Burnet, ii. 290—293. 
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authorities failed them, and Whiteacre was conducted in triumph to the 
Tower by the two messengers of the secretary of state.* 

It was plain, as urged by the prisoner before a committee of the 
privy-council, that his arrest was not to be attributed to the evidence 
adduced against him, but to the anxiety of the court to put him out of 
the way during the approaching trials. He was detained close prisoner 
in the Tower five months, contrary to law, and notwithstanding several 
petitions and remonstrances. Occurrences of this nature, which show 
how little the pledge of the king, to govern according to law, was 
deserving of credit, will thicken upon us as we proceed. 

After this precaution the court proceeded to the trial of College. The 
witnesses against him were Dugdale, Turberville, and ^.^ ^^ ^j 
Smith. Serjeant Jefiries endeavoured to fix his opponents l^e-acquitted 
in a dilemma, by insisting that to impeach the veracity of *** Middlesex. 
these witnesses would be of necessity to give up the popish ^^^^ ^' 
plot, which rested in so great a degree upon their evidence. But the 
jury claimed a right in this case to examine the witnesses themselves, 
and to examine them separately from each other ; and the result is said to 
have been the detection of so much falsehood and contradiction, and of 
so much corrupt influence, as to justify them in declaring the evidence 
insufficient, and in returning the bill as was usual in such cases with the 
word " ignoramus " endorsed upon it. 

In the language of the court, this verdict of the Middlesex jury was 
a denial of justice, and as some of the facts alleged against Tried at Ox- 
the prisoner had occurred in Oxfordshire, it was resolved to ford, Aug. 17. 
mstitute a new trial in that quarter, where a jury of a very different tem- 
per might with a little management be obtained. At Oxford, the coun- 
sel for the crown claimed to be privately heard before the grand-jury, and 
by this dangerous and unusual expedient, and other means, the jury was 
induced to return a true bill. These opposite verdicts, which occa- 
sioned much talk and wonder among the people, had been foreseen by 
the government as the probable course of things. By shedding the 
blood of College, whose noisy zeal had procured him some notice from 
Monmouth, and other persons of rank, the court resolved to make the 
first demonstration of its restored power, and of the fallen condition of 
its opponents. The prisoner had been allowed the assistance of counsel, 
and the use of writing materials, while in the Tower ; but on his way to 
the place of trial he was deprived of his papers, which the court adjourned . 
on purpose to examine. By this means he was not only prevented pleading 
the informality of the indictment, but, humble mechanic as he was, had 
to face the crown lawyers, after they had thus acquainted themselves with 
all the points which he had intended to urge, and with the arguments by 
which he meant to sustain them. He demanded a copy of the panel, 

*Ralph,i. 612, 613. 
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but tbough usually given to prisoners, that was denied in his instance ; 
and his witnesses were not allowed to be examined on oath. 

In the midst of these disadvantages College acquitted himself with 
much self-possession and ability. The evidence which he adduced ex- 
posed the worthless character of the principal witnesses, all of whom, with 
the exception of sir W. Jennings, and a person named Masters, were of 
the same miscreant class. Jennings and Masters deposed, that College, in 
a fray at Oxford, had received a bloody nose, and that he said on that 
occasion, " I have shed the first blood in the cause, but it will not be 
the last." They also swore, that in conversation he had justified the 
conduct of the parliament of 1640. This was the whole of their evi- 
dence. College admitted these facts, but explained his language con- 
cerning the shedding of blood, and also his having a sword and pistols 
in his possession, by showing that he was not the only man who deemed 
it probable at that moment that the papists might attempt a massacre. 
With regard to the other witnesses, he showed that every one of them 
had confessed himself obliged to change sides to avoid starving, and 
that all had been guilty of attempting to suborn others. . In conclusion, 
he begged the jury to consider that he could not possibly have seized the 
king alone, and that no conspiracy for that purpose had been proved — the 
only, evidence adduced against him having respect to certain expressions 
said to have been treasonable, and the expressions which had been so in- 
terpreted being confined to the testimony of men whom he had shown to 
be wholly unworthy of credit. The justice of this view of the case muat 
have been obvious both to the court and the jury ; but the judges — 
North, Levins, Raymond, and Jones — who formed the special commis- 
sion for this trial, were not to be influenced by any representations oi 
that nature, and in their address to the jury were careful to comment on 
such parts of the evidence only as were deemed unfavourable to the 
prisoner. 

It was nearly two o'clock in the morning when this address was deli- 
Condemned vered. The jury were then refreshed, by order of the 
and executed, bench* with two bottles of sack ; and having withdrawn 
for about half an hour, returned, and delivered the verdict of — Guilty. 
This announcement called forth loud shouts from the crowd, which still 
thronged the court — an exhibition of inhumanity that did not disturb the 
equanimity of the prisoner, as he had seen enough in the course of the 
day to make it evident that he had to defend himself in the presence of 
a bench, a jury, and a populace, alike eager to shed his blood. Nearly 
a fortnight passed between the sentence and its execution, during which 
time eflPorts were made to induce him to save his own life by accusing 
his former friends, but without eflfect. Charles, on signing the warrant 
for putting him to death as a traitor, was pleased to order, as an exercise 
of clemency, that his quarters should be buried, and not exposed. The poor 
man estimated this affectation of humanity at its proper value, by coolly 
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observing, that it mattered little to him whether his remains were eaten 
by flies or worms. The firmness which sustained him dur- j^ q| 
ing his trial did not forsake him on the scaffold.* 

We have seen that the city maintained its ground against the influ- 
ence of the court in the election of its sheriffs. But con- Election of 
cerning the choice of a mayor the citizens were less suspi- mayor. 
cious ; partly because it would not belong to his lordship to panel juries, 
and partly because the candidate, sir John Moor, though supported by 
the court party, was regarded as a person of prudent habits and mode- 
rate abilities, and not likely to become a party to any bold or mischievous 
proceedings. Charles was invited to the lord mayor's feast, and the 
invitation was presented in the usual form by the recorder and the two 
sheriff's : on which occasion the king replied, that the invitation was very 
acceptable to him, notwithstanding its being presented by persons so un- 
welcome as the two city sheriffs. This insult on the whig sheriffs was 
blazoned forth the next day in the Gazette. 

Having succeeded in the mayoralty, the next step of the court was to 
impair the functions of the sheriffs, particularly in the N„nconfonn- 
matter of returning juries. This attack was commenced ists exchided 
by Jeffries at the opening of the quarter sessions, who, as ^^^^ ju.iies. 
chairman, objected to the greater part of the jurymen returned by the un- 
der-sheriff, on the ground of their being persons who frequented conven- 
ticles, or who came very rarely to church. By the advice of the king, the 
judges at the Old Bailey pursued the same course, alleging that a sta- 
tute in the third year of Henry VIII. had given them power in all cases 
to reform the panel, by excluding some men, and putting in others, 
purely at their own discretion. But their lordships added, that it was 
not for the full exercise of this power that they at present contended, 
but only for so much of it as might prevent persons from taking any 
part in the administration of the law, who were themselves living in a 
violation of it, as was the case with all persons who frequented conven- 
ticles, or came seldom to their parish church. The sheriffs were per- 
plexed, and demanded time to obtain the opinion of counsel ; but the 
bench complained that it was nothing less than indecent to talk of wish- 
ing the opinion of counsel after the court had fully declared the law on 
the subject, and at length the sheriffs were obliged to submit to a deci- 
sion which incapacitated the whole body of protestant nonconformists 

for serving upon juries.f 

These proceedings were in the way of precaution to the approaching 
trial of a person named John Rouse, who had been apprehended with 
College, and of the earl of Shaftesbury. But notwithstanding what had 
been done at the sessions in Hickes's Hall, and at the Old Bailey, the 

* State Trials, viii. 549, et tea. Burnet, ii. 290, 291. Ralph, ii. 625—633. 

t Ralph, i. 634. Ibid. i. 635. 
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grand jury, in the case of Rouse, dismissed the bill against him with an 
ignoramus. Shaftesbury looked forward to his trial with so much ap- 
prehension,— as well he might, with the fate of College before him,— 
that he petitioned the king to grant him his liberty on condition of his 
going to Carolina, never more to return to England.* But Charles pre- 
ferred leaving the earl to the course of law. It was not found possible 
to move the trial beyond the bounds of Middlesex, nor could the judges 
be prevailed upon to meet the case irregularly, by sitting upon it in the 
court of verge. Great difficulty also was felt by the court in preparing 
evidence. Mrs. Fitzharris, a principal witness, suddenly disappeared ; 
and Dugdale had disgraced himself irreparably on the trial of College. 
In this perplexity great pains were taken, first by two intriguers for the 
court, named Baines and Booth; afterwards by the secretaries of state, 
and even by the king himself, to suborn one captain Wilkinson, a needy 
old cavalier, who had been in frequent intercourse with Shaftesbury 
about the time of the meeting of the Oxford parliament. But the cap- 
tain, though he parleyed at first with the court agents, was found proof 
against all the promises of reward made to him. The govemnaent 
judged that it had proceeded too far in these tamperings with Wilkinson 
to retreat without danger ; and, to prevent the mischief which might 
follow, an artifice of too common occurrence in that age was adopted ; — 
the man who had refused to become an accuser was himself accused, 

and committed to prison.t 

The day fixed for the trial of Shaftesbury was the twenty-fourth of 
Trial of November. The city sheriffs had been careful to return a 

Shafteflbuiy. jury favourable to the prisoner ; and the court, on the other 
hand, opposed to the expected temper of the jury the most formidable 
array of legal authority that it could command. The first point insisted 
on by the officers of the crown was, that the evidence should be heard in 
court, and not, as was usual, privately before the jury ; the object of this 
measure being, that the pubhc might have the means of judging with 
respect to the verdict which the jury should retiurn. This point being 
gained, the indictment was read. According to that document the earl 
of Shaftesbury had declared that the Oxford parliament was resolved on 
carrying three measures — the Exclusion Bill ; the act against recusancy ; 
and a bill in favour of protestant dissenters : that it was known the king 
would not give his consent to those measures ; and that, in the event of 
his refusing, the earl, and others, had taken measures to secure his depo- 
sition, and to set up a republic. A paper was then read, said to have 
been found in the earl's closet, and which contained the plan of a poli- 
tical association, by which certain parties might bind themselves to pro- 
tect the king, preserve the freedom of the constitution, and secure the 

* Reresby, 124. Halifax told Reresby that there was evidence enough against 
Shaftesbury and lord Howard to hang both. 123. 
f Burnet, ii. 293, 294. Ralph, i. 638—643. 
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ezcluBion of the duke of York. With this paper another was found, 
containing a list of reputed whigB, under the title of " worthy men," 
and a list of their opponents, under the title of " men worthy;" lan- 
guage which the court party interpreted as meaning that the former class 
were worthy of preferment in the state, the latter of being sent to the 
gallows. As it could not be proved that these papers had ever been 
acted upon, approved, or even that Shaftesbury was acquainted with 
their. contents, they were introduced, not so much as matter of evidence, 
as from the hope that the impression produced by them would be gene- 
rally unfavourable to the earl and his adherents. 

The witnesses for the prosecution were Booth, Turberville, Havnes, 
Ivey, Dennis, and the two Macnamaras; all men, with one exception 
only, who had rendered themselves infamous by their perjured testimony 
against Colhge, or on the subject of the popish plot. Their depositions 
were to the effect of the charges contained in the indictment, but exhi- 
bited so many marks of improbability, contradiction, and falsehood, that 
the judges, in summing up the evidence, betrayed their sense of its 
weakness by seeming to attach less importance to the statements of the 
king's witnesses than to the "presumptions" said to have been war- 
ranted by the papers found in the closet of the prisoner, though no 
mention had been made of those papers in the indictment. The jury 
returned a verdict of ignoramus^ declaring that the mat- He is acquit- 
ters alleged against the accused had not been so shown as ted. 
to justify them in putting him upon his trial. This announcement 
called forth loud acclamations from the crowd in and about the court.* 

This result the court saw was to be attributed to the temper of the 
capital, and to the power of the citizens in the appoint- pj^^ ^^ ^^.^^ 
ment of juries by means of sheriffs chosen by themselves, ing the city 
The impediment which had arisen in this case was likely «liai<;er8. 
to arise again, and it was in consequence resolved that the first move in 
the systematic attack now meditated on the liberties of the country 
should be made upon that point. Saunders, a lawyer, who was ever 
ready to make the worst use of his learning, suggested that the charter of 
London might be seized by a process of quo warranto^ a mode of pro- 
ceeding in which the decision would rest with the judges, and not with a 
jury ; and Saunders was made chief justice, that this suggestion might 
be carried into effect. The charter of London being thus placed in 

f That the miserable men who appeared as witnesses on this occasion had been 
bribed, both directly and indirectly, to the service, is not to be doubted. Ralph, 
after touching on some particulars of the evidence on this point, says — ^'^It was, 
indeed, manifest to the whole world that their circnmstances were greatly mended ; 
for, no sooner had they taken this new ply — which was as soon as it appeared that 
the overbearing power of parliaments was at an end — than they appeared in new 
clothes, had their pockets full, and lived in all the luxury imaginable ; which very 
sufficiently indicated whose implements they were, and from what quarter they re- 
ceived their wages." 1 . 643—655. State Trials, 769—842. Reresby, 126—128. 
Burnet, it. 296—298.] 
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abeyance, it would not be di£Scult to seize those of other cities ; and the 
appointment of the future mayors and officers being vested for a time in 
the crown, it might be possible to secure the election of a parliament sub- 
servient enough to place the king in possession of an independent revenue, 
so as to enable him to dispense with the use of parliaments altogether. 

In aid of these objects Charles renewed his negotiations with the 
Ch 1 re- ^"^8 ^^ France, i^nd with a better prospect than ever of ob- 
newshisnei^o- taining the assistance which he sought from that quarter, 
tiationa with jjg ]^^ often implored Louis not to suffer him " to receive 
the law from his subjects," or to remain in a state of " de- 
pendence on the caprice of the house of commons :" but his christian 
majesty had never shown himself willing to make the degree of sacrifice 
in favour of his brother of England, which was necessary to his securing 
the sort of independence he so much coveted. At this juncture, how- 
ever, the neutrality of England in regard to the politics of France 
depended on the success of Charles in the stru^le to which he had 
committed himself with his people; and Louis accordingly saw that the 
time had come in which it became him to aim at something higher and 
more permanent than playing the parties of the moment one against the 
other. Barillon, writing to his master in February, 1681, observes, — 
" There remains only one difficulty, which is that of putting off for ever 
the sittings of parliament. I know very well it is a security your 
majesty has reason to demand, but you promised me, in 1679, to consent 
that the parliament should assemble, when the king of England should 
think it necessary for his own interests, provided the subsidies should 
then cease." Toward the close of March, Charles entered into a private 
agreement with Louis, by which he found himself obliged to put an end 
to his alliance with Spain ; and to provide against any interference of 
parliaments with his plans, on condition of his receiving two millions of 
livres for one year, and 500,000 crowns for two more years. But though 
the king of England entered most cordially into this engagement, 
Barillon could not prevail upon him to attach his signature to it; and the 
ambassador states the reason of his failure in this particular, in the 
following remarkable words : — ** It also appears to me that this prince 
would not dare to make a treaty public, in which, he has engaged him- 
self not to assemble parliament : it would be very dangerous to his per- 
son, and entirely contrary to the laws of England." So manifest was 
the treason of Charles II. against the constitution which his oaths 
required him to preserve, and against the laws which the same sanctions 
bound him to administer.* 

While Charles was occupied with these treacherous negotiations the 

Persecution of S^^^^^^t excitement prevailed, not only in the capital, but 

the noncon- in thc Country at large. The fury of the high church p^ty 

ormists. ^^g stimulated to persecute the nonconformists as "the 

;* Dalrymple, App. 300, 301. 
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great allies of tbe whigs. The old laws of the time of Elizabeth and 
James I. were enforced against' them, by which their 'frequenting 
conventicles, or absenting themselves from church, exposed them to 
heavy fines, and precluded them from appearing as witnesses, from 
acting upon juries, and from suing for their debts. The enforcement 
of these obsolete statutes was according to the " express pleasure '' of the 
king, and made way, says Archdeacon Echard, " for all sorts of prose- 
cutions, both in city and country : which in many places were carried 
on with great spite and severity, where they never wanted busy agents 
and informers, of which a few were sufficient to put the law into execu- 
tion. So that, for the most part, the dissenters, this year, and much 
longer, met with cruel and unchristian usage, greater than any subject 
had felt since the reformation/'* It is said that in Uxbridge alone two 
hundred warrants of distress were issued about this time.f 

At the same time, that these proceedings might not be exposed, the 
whig newspapers were suppressed, and the conductors of them were 
committed to prison ; while the agents of the government laboured in- 
cessantly, and by the most unscrupulous means, to injure the reputation, 
and to misrepresent the principles of their opponents. One of this class 
of persons, sir Roger L'Estrange, was pleased to say that he knew not 
of what use a' citizen's head might be, unless it were to try the temper 
of a soldier's blade upon ; and the man who published this saying in his 
own journal, expressed himself from the press almost daily in the same 
style. From the pulpit the doctrine of passive obedience was published 
in the most absolute terms : all who presumed to question the sound- 
ness of that doctrine were denounced as abettors of rebellion and 
anarchy ; while numerous addresses were presented to the king, in 
which a multitude of persons expressed their abhorrence of the supposed 
association set forth in the papers of the earl of Shaftesbury, and of the 
conduct pursued by the ignoramus juries. 

In Scotland, public affairs received their direction from the presence 
and temper of the duke of York, and no offence against jus- prosecution of 
tice was too flagrant to be committed by the government. Argyle. 
The earl of Argyle had given umbrage to James by a display of his zeal 
against popery. About twelve months afterwards, James called upon 
him to take the test which had been provided to be enforced at discretion 
on the members of the privy council. This test consisted of an oath so 
ambiguously framed, that the duke himself had declared no honest man 
could take it ; and the earl was so much of the same opinion, that he 
was disposed to relinquish his seat in the council rather than comply 
with the demand now made upon him : but persuaded by the bishop of 
Edinburgh, a person in the confidence of the duke, he at length took 
the oath, subjoining, in explanation, that he did so only so far as the 

* Hiit. ii. 1017. 
fKennett's Complete Hi9t« iii. 393, 394. Ralph, i. 667> 669. 
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oath ** was consistent with itself, and with the protestant rel^on," not 
meaning to bind himself against favouring, in a lawful way, any *' altera- 
tion in church or state that might appear to him expedient, and not ' 
repugnant to sound loyalty, and the interest of the protestant faith." 
The earl of -Queensbury had taken the oath before him with a similai 
condition, and without censure from any quarter; nor did the language | 
of Argyle occasion any observation at the time. The duke, on the con- 
trary, invited him, with a'smile, to occupy the seat next to himself. On 
the next day, however, Argyle was required to give in his explanation 
in writing, and to sign it, and on that evidence alone the earl was 
arrested, put on his trial, and declared to have been guilty of treason— \ 
the same earl of Queensbury, who had himself attached a similar expla- | 
nation to the oath, officiating as lord justice at the trial. Argyle was 
fortunate enough to make his escape from the castle of Edinburgh: 
Charles and the duke then pretended that there was no intention of in- 
flicting any penalty on the person of the offender; but the sentence 
afterwards passed upon him declared that he should be put to death 1 
whenever apprehended ; that his name, memory, and honours, should be • 
extinct; that his posterity should be incapable of honour, place or office; | 
and that his estates, goods, and chattels should be forfeited. So dan- 
gerous may it prove, even for wealth and rank to oppose, in the 
slightest degree, an existing government, however weak intrinsically that 
government may be, and however tyrannical. It is in consequence of 
this manifest advantage on the side of the possessors of power, that no- 
thing less than great and protracted suffering is usually found sufficient ^ 
to put the few or the many on encountering the perils of resistance.* 
^ The solicitude of the duke of York was to see the government of 
England assimilated in its mode of dealing with such cases 
th™5ection of ^0 the government of Scotland ; and there were not want- 
the city ing men in both countries capable of sympathizing to the 

sheriffs. £^^|| ^j^^^ yns anxieties on that point. It was with this view 

that an attempt was now about to be made to secure the election of 
courtier sheriffs, against the will of the citizens. During the serious 
aspect of affairs in 1680, it had been resolved at a meeting of the com- 
mon-hall of London, that in future the return of juries should not he 
left to the under-sheriffs, but, as a greater security against court influ- 
ence, should be attended to by the sheriffs themselves. Great effort 
was accordingly made on that occasion to secure the election of persons 
deemed trustworthy. Before that time it had been a custom for the 
lord mayor to put one or more persons in nomination for sheriffs, by 
drinking to them at the Bridge-house feast ; and the person, or one of 
the persons, so nominated, was usually admitted at the meeting of the 
common-hall as one of the sheriffs of the year. The court party were 

^Bumet, II. 809-322. Laing, ii. 109—118. State .Trials, viii. 866 e/ icg. 
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right in maintaining that such was the usage of the city, and that it 
was of long standing ; hut their opponents were no less correct in assert- 
ing that this usual concession to the mayor was a matter of ceremony 
only, that many instances of departure from that usage were on record, 
and that it was not understood hy any means as precluding the 
citizens from their right to nominate and elect the two sheriffs in their 
meeting of common-hall, whenever the posture of affairs might seem to 
render such a course of proceeding expedient. Accordingly, the person 
nominated hy the mayor that year was rejected, and Cornish and 
Bethel, two sturdy independents who served the office, were both of 
them proposed and chosen by the citizens themselves at their general 
meeting. If it was expedient that the citizens should resume the ex- 
ercise of this right in 1680, it was still more needful that they should 
avail themselves of its aid in 1682. The mayor was a person accessible 
to court influence ; and concerning the temper of the government, the 
fate of College and Argyle had afforded sufficient indication. The tories 
felt that to secure the power of returning juries would he to arm them- 
selves with the amount] of terror necessary to the successful prosecution 
of their plans ; and the whigs felt that the loss of that power would place 
them wholly at the mercy of their enemies. The struggle, in conse- 
quence, was as for existence. 

The mayor, sir John Moor, engaged, at the request of the king, to 
revive the custom of drinking to one of the sheriffs ; and Mr. Dudley 
North, a Turkey merchant, engaged to serve the office if so nominated. 
In the proclamation convening the common-hall, the lord mayor stated 
that its object was to confirm the choice which he had made of one of 
the sheriffs, and to elect the other. It was declared by the recorder, 
and by the court of aldermen, that the right of electing the two sheriffs 
pertained to the livery, and that their business in common-hall was to 
elect both, and not merely to confirm the nomination of either. The 
time fixed for the trial of this question was, as usual, midsummer-day. 
On the morning of that day the lord mayor proposed North for confir- 
mation, and Box was nominated by the court party for election. The 
candidates put forth by the whigs were Papillon and Dubois. The 
hall refused, in the most boisterous manner, to confirm the choice of the 
mayor ; the show of hands was declared to be in favour of Papillon 
and Dubois, and a poll was demanded by their opponents. It soon 
became manifest that the court candidates had no prospect of success, 
and before the conclusion of the poll the mayor adjourned the court. 
But the sheriffs, Shute and Pilkington, questioned the right of the 
mayor to declare an adjournment until the business of the day should 
be brought to a close, and they continued the poll.* 

♦ With regard to the power of the lord mayor in a case of this kind, the question 
had arisen in the course of the present reign, and liad been decided bv judffe Hale, in 
favour of the livery. '• If the lord mayor," said the judge, « should be allowed sacfa 
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f The following day was Sunday. The mayor charged the sheriflfe with 
riot, and Charles committed them to the Tower. The whigs maintained 
that there had been neither riot nor disorder ; that conduct of that na- 
ture was much rather chargeable on the mayor, in making his appear- 
ance before the court followed by armed retainers, whose insolence 
showed that they were desirous of creatmg a pretext for tyranny, by pro- 
voking the citizens to acts of violence. It appears also to have been 
accounted probable that the commitment of the sheriffs would excite so 
much indignation as to furnish some further ground for extreme mea- 
sures ; but the people were found to be under better management than 
to play thus into the hands of their enemies. The hall adjourned on 
Saturday, was re-assembled on the following Tuesday week, when the 
sheriffs, who had been admitted to bail in the interval, resumed the poll, 
at the call of the citizens, and in the face of an adjournment declared by 
the recorder in behalf of the lord mayor, who was absent from indispo- 
sition. 

At that meeting Papillon and Dubois were declared to be elected ; 
but at a private meeting, two days afterwards, the mayor, whose weak- 
ness and timidity prevented his being of one mind for many hours toge- 
ther, proposed that everything done on either side should be considered 
void ; that the four candidates should be nominated anew ; and that the 
citizens should elect the two most acceptable to them. On this plan the 
defeat of the court party was certain. News of this project soon fled to 
St. James's, and his majesty and his council now interposed for the 
protection and encouragement of the chief magistrate, an order being 
issued from that quarter which required the mayor to proceed anew to the 
election of sheriffs, and to do so in the manner which ought to have been 
observed on the twenty-fourth of June last. This order was read to the 
common-hall. It was censured, and justly, as a meddling of the council 
with matters, which, according to the provisions of the constitution, 
did not belong to itf but its effect was to remove the fears of the mayor, 
and to render him wholly subservient to the court. His lordship's poll- 
ing book contained the names of Box, Papillon, and Dubois only. The 
sheriffs opened another, in which North's name was inserted as to be 
chosen or rejected in common with the others ; and the polling com- 
menced in two parts of the hall at the same time on the two different 
books — the mayor, contrary to usage, superintending the recording of 
votes in the one place, and the sheriffs attending to their usual duties in 
the other. The votes in both books, when put together — for some had 
voted for the popular candidates on the mayor's book from mistake — 
were, for North 107, Box 1353, and Papillon and Dubois 2700. But 
as the mayor refused to acknowledge the sherifis' book as a polling-book 

a right of privilege and prerogative, as to dissolve the common-hall without consent 
and leave of the greater part of the freemen, it would directly tend to the sabrer- 
0ion of all the privileges of the city," Ralph, i. 691. 
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at all, it was easy to declare, on the showing of his own book, that North 
had been confirmed, and that Box had been elected. Box, from some 
unknown cause, refused to serve, and the court nominated in his place 
one Rich, a lieutenant-colonel^ in needy circumstances, but distinguished 
by his zeal against the whigs. 

On the day of nomination the hall resounded with the cries of ** No 

Rich ! No Election I " The common sergeant announced the name of 

Rich, but amidst so much noise that very few persons beside those within 

a yard of the spot where he stood could hear a word of what he said. 

Having, however, made his announcement, the sergeant retired, and 

declared to the mayor that Rich was elected, everything having been 

done for that purpose which it was necessary for the proper authorities 

to do. The sheriff protested against this representation; but the 

mayor, deaf to their expostulations, returned to the hall, and declared Rich 

elected, and the meeting dissolved. The citizens, however, proceeded to 

renew their suffrages in favour of Papillon and Dubois, but were at 

length forced from the hall, and its gates closed against them ; and 

the two sheriffs, as parties to these proceedings, were summoned 

before the council, and bound in heavy securities to appear on the first 

day of next term, to answer to such information as the attorney-general 

should bring against them. On the day when North and Rich appeared 

to be publicly sworn, Papillon and Dubois were present to oppose them ; 

but care had been taken by the mayor and his faction to fill the hall with 

the trained-bands, under pretence of keeping the peace ; and in the face 

of the most determined remonstrance from Papillon, Dubois, and such 

of their friends as could make their way into the hall, North and Rich 

were sworn, the former being chosen without the slightest sanction of 

law, and the latter by means of a manifest fraud.* 

No mischief was too great to be apprehended from the exercise of 
power acquired by such means. About this time the duke p^cigecution of 
of York came to England. Pilkington, one of the late Pilkington 
sheriffs, was accused of saying that the duke had already *°^ Ward, 
burnt the city, and was now coming to cut the throats of the citizens. 
He was convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine of 100,000/. ; an amount, 
which, as it extended to the ruin of the criminal, was directly contrary 
to the spirit of our laws. Sir Patience Ward appeared as a witness on 
this trial, declaring that he was present when the words were said to 
have been uttered by Pilkington, and did not hear them: but some 
inconsistency occurred in his evidence, which was immediately seized 
as ground on which to prosecute him for perjury, and by this means his 
evidence was destroyed, and he was himself sentenced to stand in the 
pillory.t 

' * Burnet, ii. 833— 336. North's Examen, 595—616. Life of Sir Dudley North, 
Mfrt mpra. Ralphs i. 685--695. Life of Lord Kussell^ ii. 15—19. 
t Burnet, ii. 347, 34a 
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The Bame struggle of parties wLich attended the electiou of slieriffs 

_, . ^ was called forth ou the election of the next lord mayor, and 
Election of a - , ., mi i r • t i -»» 

mayor by the of the new coxnmou-council. The conduct or sir John Moor 

influence of had taught hoth parties the importance of securing a per- 
son of their own principles as his successor. The court 
candidates were Pritchard and Tulse ; their opponents were Gould and 
Cornish. On the casting up of the polling-books, which the court party 
took care should be managed by themselves alone, it appeared that Tulse 
had no prospect of election ; and that Pritchard, in whose favour the 
greatest possible efforts had been made, was in a minority of twenty-six 
as compared with Cornish, and of fifty-six as compared with Gould. The 
defeated* party now demanded a scrutiny, and insisted on the removal of 
a number of names on the ground of disqualification. By this means 
Pritchard was placed in a majority of fourteen over Gould ; and the 
court could now confide in the most submissive services from th^ mayor, 
as well as from the sheriffs of the capital. Already the majority in the 
court of aldermen was known to be indifferent or hostile to liberal prin- 
ciples; and the court of common council accordingly was the only 
department of the city administration that was not in the hands of the 
government. Ii) this last quarter, however, tl^e whigs succeeded, after 
a severe contest, in retaining a majority.* 

Th^ government soon gave proof that it was not ud conscious of the 
Arrest of strength which it had acquired. The.duke of Monmouth, 

Monmouth. who had recently been entertained with much ceremony 
by the gentry and others in Cheshire and Staffordshire, was placed 
under arrest. The new lord mayor and the sheriffs employed themselves 
vigilantly in suppressing all political clubs and conveuticles, and in 
preventing the circulation of newspapers unfavourable to the policy of 
the goyernment. The niob on the fifth of November was dispersed ; and 
some who behaved in a disorderly manner, shouting the name of Mon- 
mouth, were committed to prison, and fined, or sentenced to the pillory. An 
order of the king in council prohibited the discharge of fireworks, or the 
kindling of bonfires, without permission from the magistrates ; and the 
great preparations made for the annual burning of Jthe pope in eflBgv 
were thus frustrated. But the new authorities were not so occupied with 
these severe duties as to find no time for relaxation. On the contrary, 
it seemed to be their determination, in all connexions, and from day to 
day, to celebrate the fall of their puritanical predecessors, by the excess 
of festivity and indulgence ; and too many, both among the higher vul- 
gar and the lower, betrayed their willingness to sell their birthright for 
the mess of pottage which was offered as the price of it-f 

But this growing power on the part of the government did not always 
Changes at conduce to harmony among its members. As the chances 
court. of gpQ^i increased, the struggle to possess it became more 

* Ralph, i. 695, 696. 

t Ralph, i. 699, 670. North's Examen, 616,617 
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general and earnest, and every man seemed to judge of his claim upon 
the crown from the measure in which he had dared to contemn the 
rights of the people for the sake of advancing its power. It was that 
something might be secured to bestow on persons of this class, that the 
earl of Anglesey was deprived, on the most frivolous and dishonourable 
pretences, of the privy seal. The conduct of Ormond, in being a party 
to this proceeding, is one of the circumstances which reflect so much 
discredit on the later years of his public life. The privy seal was given 
to Halifax, much to the displeasure of Seymour, who, though in some 
respects unacceptable to the king,— and, from the roughness of his man- 
ners, to almost every one else,— aspired to that honour, partly on the 
ground of his personal services, and partly on account of his influence 
with the duke of York, and also with Hyde and Ormond. On the pro- 
motion of Halifax, Seymour withdrew from the council in disgust. His 
place was supplied by the earl of Sunderland, whose advanqement was 
favoured by Hyde and the duke of York, on the assumption of his hos- 
tility to Halifax, although related to that nobleman by marriage. Hali- 
fax suspected this design, and sought to weaken the cabal which he 
believed to be formed against him, by accusing Hyde of malversation in 
his office as a commissioner of the treasury ; and this proceeding be- 
coming known, — not only through the court, but beyond it, — occasioned 
much passionate talk, some commending the conduct of Halifax as 
manifesting a high degree of public spirit ; while others censured him 
as affecting a zeal for the service of the king with no better view than to 
monopolise his favour. That the charge was not groundless, is plain from 
the fact that when the treasury-book came to be examined, it was found 
that the three leaves which contained the record of the disputed transac- 
tion had been cut out and destroyed. About the same time the lord chan- 
cellorship became vacant by the death of Nottingham, and the custody 
of the great seal was given to sir Francis North, chief justice of the 
Common Pleas, 'a lawyer of eminent talents and great activity, who in 
his language was the advocate of a government by law, but in his prac- 
tice always took the course which tended to set up a government by 
prerogative. In prospect of the arbitrary measures about to be prose- 
cuted, sir Francis Pemberton, of whom mention has been made before, 
was removed from the office of chief justice of the King's Bench, as 
not being sufficiently unscrupulous to serve the purposes of the court, 
and sir Edward Saunders, a much more pliant instrument, was raised 
to the vacant seat.* 

During the progress of these changes at court, its opponents looked 
on with deep mortification and foreboding. From the Flight and 
evening of the day on which the fraud in the matter of ^eath of 
the sheriffs was announced as successful, Shaftesbury ®* ^^^' 

♦ Life of the Right Honourable Sir Francis North, ii. 41, 45, 183. Barnet, ii. 
338,342. Ralph, i. 700— 710. Kennet, iii. 396, 397. 
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deemed it prudent to quit hia usual residence, and to conceal himself in 
the city. He flattered himself that this alarming encroachment on the 
part of the government would suffice to put an end to the forbearance of 
the citizens, and that the moment had come in which they might be 
stimulated to insurrection. But, disappointed in this expectation, and 
in all the expedients to which he resorted with the view of realising it, 
he at length made his escape to Holland, where he soon afterwards died, 
closing in exile, and in all the bitterness of blighted hope, a career in 
which his great talents and activity had never ceased to render him 
conspicuous and formidable, but in which the principles were wanting 
that might have taught him to preserve the consistency and moderation 
which are so generally necessary to success in the struggle of parties in 
a civilised state. 

The exile and death of Shaftesbury did not appear to have greatly 
dispirited the popular leaders in the city. Papillon and Dubois de- 
manded from ^^ the mayor admission to their office as sheriffs; and in 
pursuance of an action commenced against his lordship for refusal, they 
placed the chief magistrate under arrest. But this proceeding was more 
bold than wise. The enemies of the precluded sheriffs made the natural 
use of Buch a proceeding, and many of their friends were forward to 
disown their conduct in that particular. The mayor was soon released 
by a counter-process.* 

Proceedings were also commenced to put an end to all such litigations, 
Seizure of the ^7 placing a veto in the hands of the crown on all appoint- 
city charter, ments to offices connected with the government of the 
city. With this view it was alleged that the charter of the city was a 
grant originally from the crown ; that the said grant had been made on 
certain conditions ; that those conditions had been violated ; and that 
the crown might in consequence seize what had thus become a legal 
forfeiture. Two acts were especially mentioned as having exposed the 
corporation to this forfeiture — the first was, that they had last year 
presented a petition to the king in which they lamented the prorogation 
of parliament, and prayed, for the sake of the public justice of the king- 
dom, and. the preservation of his majesty's person, that it might be 
speedily reassembled ; the second was, that they had [imposed certain 
tolls on commodities brought into the London markets. It was main- 
tained by Treby and PoUexfen, in behalf of the city, that corporations 
are not liable to forfeiture on account of misconduct in the case of indi- 
viduals, or of parts of their body ; nor on account of illegal acts in the 
case of the body itself, except by authority of parliament. . Individuals 
convicted of delinquency were liable to punishment by the usual process of 
law ; but as the wealth and immunities of the church were not supposed 
to be endangered by the fault of any portion of the clergy, the trust and 

* North'8 Examen, 6 1 7, 6 1 8. 
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privileges of the capital should be regarded as resting on the same secure 
basis. With regard also to the acts alleged, it was maintained that there 
was nothing in them even technically to justify the proceedings 
attempted to be founded upon them. The petition was a mere echo of 
the speech which the king had addressed to the two houses, and could not 
be shown to be illegal, or even' indecorous, except on the assumption that 
the monarch had indulged in the language of hypocrisy ; while the tolls 
at the markets, owed their origin in great part to the same high authority, 
the king having advised the corporation, after the great fire in 1666, 
to make better provision for conducting the traffic of the city, it being 
of course understood that tolls would be imposed to defray the ex- 
pense incurred for that object. But what availed it to show the 
insincerity and injustice of these pretences ? The inquiry was instituted 
because it was known that the decision upon it would rest, not with an 
impartial jury, but with a herd of corrupt lawyers— men raised to their 
place that they might adjudge the liberties of their country to extinction 
under the forms of legal procedure. The issue' was, that the charter 
was declared void ; and if the citizens were allowed, as an act of the royal 
favour, to retain their ancient usages, it was as a matter of form only, 
the veto, the right of nomination, and even of expulsion, claimed by the 
crown, having deprived them of nearly every vestige of their former 
independence and power. It is not easy to forbear asking, in this place, 
what prospect Charles would have had of retaining his crown, if such 
pretexts as sufficed to deprive the city of its charter had been deemed 
sufficient to convict him of violating his coronation oath, and to expose 
him in consequence to the forfeiture of his kingdom ?* . 

After the fate of London no city/ could deem itself secure, and, seeing 
that the preservation of their immunities was not to be secured by any 
possible demonstration of their innocence, not a few of them sought to 
propitiate the government by the voluntary surrender of their charters 
to the crown, hoping, as the reward of their subserviency, to receive 
them again in a less injured state than otherwise. Thus the spirit of 
the whole country appeared to be suddenly broken and changed. It was 
natural, however, that the whig leaders should not look on this deep 
reverse of their party without hope. It was a reaction much too violent 
not to become the occasion in its turn of a reverse on the other side. 
The strides made toward the establishment of a universal tyranny were 
so palpable, and the mockery cast by the ascendant party on everything 
valuable in the birthright of Englishmen was so incessant and shameless, 
that, while some fiery tempers were goaded by these circumstances 
almost into madness, the more calm and reflecting saw in them the 
prognostics of better days. 

* Burnet, ii. 342—346. North's ExameD, 624—646. Kennet's Hist. iii. 395, 
396. Ralph.i. 712—720. 
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Some, however, even in the latter class, did not exercise all the cir- 
Rye-house cumspection necessary to their safety. The duke of Mon- 
plot-pariies mouth discountenanced Shafteshury's projects with regard 
engaged in it ^^ ^^ insurrection, observing that he knew too well the 
difference between a mob and regular troops to embark in any 
such schemes. But on one occasion, when the duke was about to hold 
some conference with Shaftesbury on public affairs, he prevailed on lord 
Russell, who had come to town on pHvate business, to accompany him 
for that purpose to the house of one Shepherd, a wine- merchant. Shaftes- 
bury dared not leave his place of concealment, but sent Rumsey and 
Ferguson, two of his agents, to the meeting. Lord Grey and Sir Thomas 
Armstrong were also present. Nothing was agreed upon at that meet- 
ing : the little that took place at it will presently appear. After the 
flight and death of Shaftesbury, several persons who were used to be 
much with him continued to hold meetings in the apartments of one of 
their members named We*t, a busy man, whose unguarded talk had oc- 
casioned his being sometimes spoken of as an atheist. West was a 
lawyer, and eight persons are named as frequenting these meetings who 
were of the same profession, among whom was Good enough, who had 
often distinguished himsielf by his zeal as under-sheriff. Several members 
of this fi-aternity were tradesmen, the most important persons being the 
military men, — Rumsey, who had served as a colonel under Cromwell, 
and in Portugal ; Walcot, a lieutenant-colonel ; major Holmes ; and Fer- 
guson, a person who appears to have been always occupying himself with 
plots and intrigues. Lord Howard held occasional intercourse with 
these men ; but the little connexion which subsisted between them and 
the whig leaders depended for the most part on Rumsey and Fer- 
guson. 

The conferen(?es of this party appear to have embraced at times the 
Its object dis- niost treasonable projects. Some of their number appear to 
covered. have talked of assassinating the king. Goodenough ventured 

to sound an embarrassed tradesman named Keeling on this business) 
and Keeling seized the opportunity to mend his fortune by betraying 
his confederates. That he might secure a second witness. Keeling 
introduced his brother to the party, and their joint testimony was, that a 
plot had been formed for' enlisting forty men to intercept the king and 
the duke of York on their return from Newmarket, at a farm-house 
called Rye, occupied by one Rumbold, a maltster ; that this scheme had 
failed in consequence of a fire at Newmarket, which induced the king 
to return sooner than had been expected ; that the plan of an insurrec- 
tion was then laid, toward which Goodenough said the duke of 
Monmouth, and other great persons, were to raise four thousand men, 
and twenty thousand pounds. This deposition was made before lord 
Dartmouth and secretary Jenkins ; and on the following day, the same 
witnesses deposed before the council, that Goodenough had told them 
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that lord Russell was pledged to do his utmost in aid of the design, even 
to the extent of killing the king and the duke. 

Warrants were immediately issued to apprehend the conspirators, but, 
being apprised of their danger by the brother of Keeling, j^prests. 
various of them met, and agreed, after some conference, to 
separate, each man being left to escape or conceal himself as he could. 
One Barber, a needy instrument-maker of Wapping, was seized, and made 
confessions which in part confirmed, and in part contradicted, the evi- 
dence of the Keelings. West and Rumsey, having' made secret com- 
munications to the council, and having received intimation that their 
confessions might serve to recommend them to the king's mercy, ap- 
peared as the next witnesses. 

Their statements embraced a multitude of particulars, and showed, 
notwithstanding the confusion and contradiction in which some points 
were involved, that there had been talk about attacking the king 
and duke at the Rye-house, and that various preparations had been 
made in pursuance of that design, but that much remained to be deter- 
mined upon down to the time when the unexpected return of the monarch 
frustrated the whole scheme. Rumsey also mentioned his having been 
present with Ferguson as a deputation from lord Shaftesbury to the 
meeting held at Shepherd's, when the duke of Monmouth, lord Russell, 
and the other persons before mentioned, were there ; and stated that the 
object of himself and FeVguson in going to that meeting was to urge, in 
the name of lord Shaftesbury, that steps should be at once taken to pro- 
duce an insurrection ; but that it was observed by those present that 
the means of a successful rising were not at their disposal, and could 
not be commanded suddenly, on hearing which his lordship immediately 
left England. The next witness examined was Shepherd, at whose 
house this meeting had been held : he named the persons who were pre- 
sent, and stated that the discourse was upon the best means of securing 
his majesty's guards, and that the duke, lord Grey, and sir Thomas 
Armstrong went out in the direction of Whitehall to see in what strength 
the soldiers were upon duty. There were some material points of discre- 
pancy between the statements of Rumsey and Shepherd, but their depo- 
sitions were no sooner made than warrants were issued for the appre- 
hension of Monmouth, Russell, Grey, and Armstrong. 

Lord Russell was not insensible to his danger. He had said, some 
time before, that " arbitrary government would not be set Arrest of lord 
up in England without wading through his blood."* He Russell. _ 
was informed that Rumsey had mentioned his name before the coun- 
cil, but as he had always felt a great dislike to that person, and never 
trusted him, he did not suspect danger from that quarter, forgetting, 
at the time, the meeting at Shepherd's. Flight would look like a confes- 
sion of guilt, and he in consequence resolved, after some deliberation with 
his friends, not to consult his safety by that means. 

*. * Life of Lord Russell, ii. 24. 
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When arrested, and brought before the council, Charles told him that 
no one suspected him of being concerned in any design against the per- 
son of his sovereign, but that there was sufficient evidence of his being 
a party to schemes against the government. He was examined on the 
information of Rumsey concerning the meeting at Shepherd's, who 
described himself as having urged bringing matters to a speedy is^ue, 
and as receiving for answer that the thing was impossible, as Mr. Trench- 
ard, of Taunton, who had promised one thousand foot and two or three 
hundred horsemen at a few hours' notice, had failed them. Lord Rus- 
sell declared that he knew nothing of any such message. After his 
examination he was sent close prisoner to the Tower. Ou entering his 
prison, he told his servant, Taunton, that his enemies would have his 
life. Taunton said, he hoped that would not be in their power. " Yes," 
answered his lordship, " the devil is loose."* The duke of Monmouth 
sent to inform him that he was willing to come in and to share fortunes 
with him, if he thought it might be of service. His lordship thanked 
his friend for the generous proposal, but replied, that it would be no 
gratihcation to him to see his friends die with him. His lordship was 
afterwards examined by a committee of the privy council in the Tower. 
He confessed having been at Shepherd's house divers times, and once 
with the duke of Monmouth, but denied having any knowledge of a con- 
sultation tending to insurrection, or to a surprise of the guards, or of any 
discourse about a rising in Taunton or in Scotland. It is thought that 
lord Russell might still have contested his life with some prospect of 
success, notwithstanding the power of the court over both judges and 
juries, had not the confession of lord Howard followed upon that of the 
persons already named. Charles said, when Howard's name was first 
mentioned, that he did not thhik he could be among the conspirators, as 
he must have been known to be too great a rogue to be trusted. But 
on the confession of West a warrant was issued for his apprehension, 
and he was taken, after a long search, concealed in a chimney of his 
house. There is reason to believe that from the first appearance of 
danger it became the aim] of lord Howard to save his own life by de- 
scending to any degree of treachery against his friends. His confes- 
sions embraced a number of particulars, some of them of a date consi- 
derably prior to the intended attack at the Rye-house, and others re- 
ferring to a later period ; and those confessions formed the chief ground 
on which warrants were issued for the apprehension of lord Essex, Alger- 
non Sidney, and Mr. Hampden. Essex was not in good health, and ap- 
peared before the council with some confusion of mind ; but, with his 
usual sense of honour, had refused to make his escape when he knew 
his danger, fearing that his flight might dispose a jury to give greater 
credence to the evidence against lord Russell. Sidney and Hampden were 
questioned, but refused to hazard convicting themselves by returning any 

* Life of Lord Russell, ii. 24. 
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answer before the proper time : they would meet such evidence as might 
be brought against them as they best could, but did not mean to prejudice 
their case by any premature or inadvertent expressions of their own. 

News of these proceedings soon spread through the kingdom. The 
whigs looked on, and muttered their fears to each other in great conster- 
nation ; while their opponents, filled with delight, laboured incessantly 
to set forth the design to assassinate the king in the most odious colours ; 
and, with the usual morality of faction, spared no pains to attach^ the 
disgrace of all the intended atrocities at the Rye-house to the whole 
party. Addresses were again sent to the throne from all quarters of the 
kingdom by this party, full of the most extravagant expressions of loyalty, 
and denouncing their adversaries, under every sort of designation, as the 
most pestilent of mankind. 

That prominence might be given in the public mind to the worst fea- 
tures of the plot, it was resolved that Walcot, Rouse, and rp^..^^! ^£. w^^j^ 
Hone, should be first brought to trial; and, on the evi- cot, Rouse, and 
dence of Keeling, West, and Lee, all were condoned as ^o^^c. 
guilty of a design to assassinate the king. Blake, a sea-captain, was 
next put upon his trial, before the same jury, and upon the evidence of 
the same witnesses, but by direction of the court was acquitted. The 
object of this prosecution appears to have been merely to prevent Blake 
from appearing as a witness in favour of Rouse. In all these trials the 
jury proved to be as passive as the most extravagant loyalist could 
desire.* 

The next day was fixed for the trial of lord Russell. On the morning 
of that day lord Essex was found dead in his room, with Death of lord 
his throat cut. There were circumstances which made it Kssex. 
appear probable that his lordship had fallen by his own hand, particu- 
larly the melancholy which had seized him of late — less, it seems, on his 
own account, than on account of others. But circumstances became 
known afterwards sufficient to justify suspicion of his having been mur- 
dered. At present the evidence in favour of the latter conclusion is per- 
haps as strong as that on the side of the former ; but, at the time, the 
belief was general that the unhappy nobleman had perished by suicide ; 
and the event, being interpreted as a sort of confession of guilt, produced 
an impression unfavourable to lord Russell.f 

During lord Russell's imprisonment his lady employed herself most 
assiduously in preparing for his trial. On the day before Trial of lord 
she addressed to him the following note : — " Your friends, Hussell. 
believing I can do you some service at your trial, I am extremely willing 
to try. -My resolution will hold out — pray let yours. But it may be the 
court will not let me : however, do you let me try. I think, however, 
to meet you at Richardson's, and then resolve : your brother Ned will be 

* Ralph, 1. 720—743. Burnet, ii. 349—373. 
t Life of Lord Russell, ii. 29—33. Burnet, ii. 373—375. 
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with me, and sister Marget."* The noble mixture of firmness and 
tenderness displayed in this communication does not call for comment of 

any kind. 

The trial of lord Russell took place in the Old Bailey. The indict- 
Bis trial, July nient charged him with high treason. It alleged that he had 
13. conspired the death of the king, and that he had consulted 

and agreed to stir up insurrection, and to that end to seize the guards 
appointed for the preservation of his majesty's person. On being re- 
quired to plead guilty or not guilty, his lordship complained that no copy 
of the matter of fact laid against him had been sent to him ; that he had 
heard only of some general questions on that subject ; and, as he ex- 
pected witnesses who could not arrive before night, he spoke of the 
hardship of being forced upon his trial in such circumstances. On being 
told that the trial could not be put off without authority from the king, 
his lordship demanded a copy of the panel of the jury, that he might 
challenge them. It appeared that, in the place of a copy of the panel, 
a paper had been sent to him through his servant, containing the names 
of persons who usually served on juries. This his lordship maintained 
was not a proper copy of the panel, and he requested that his 
trial might be postponed until the afternoon. Pemberton, the chief 
justice, would have complied with this request, but he was strongly and 
rudely opposed on that point by Sawyer, the attorney-general. 

Before the jury was sworn, lady Russell, with the consent of the 
His challenge ^^^^^ justice, made her appearance in the court, to write 
oi iiirymen on and to assist the memory of the prisoner. The objection 
freeholT*''" ""^ ^^ ^^^^ Russell, that no person not a freeholder of forty- 
shillings a-year should be sworn as juror, was argued by 
Pollexfen, Holt, and Ward, his lordship's counsel, but was overruled by 
the court, on the ground that the law in that case did not apply to 
juries within the city. His lordship objected to more than thirty 
of the persons chosen ; this we must presume was not done without 
reason, and it sufficiently bespeaks the pains that had been taken in 
fixing on the names to appear in the list. By an act of the legislature 
in the first year of William and Mary the exception taken by lord 
Russell on the question of freehold was declared to be valid, and his 
trial accordingly illegal. The act of the first of queen Mary, on which 
the crown lawyers rested their decision, was one repealing all laws 
creating treasons since the statute of Edward III., but did not at all in- 
terfere with the mode of trial.f 

"" Life of Lord Russell, ii. 34. 
'' f The decision of the judges on the necessity of freehold, at the recent trial of 
^**?*u"*' "***^® ^^®^^ present decision rest wliolly oh the aUeged city-custom, 
" xvhichwas neither proved in fact, nor vouched by anyl esal authority, as an usa^e 
Lord Ru8sdl^i"63— "^ hy.courts of law."— PhiUip's State Trials, 63—73. Life of 
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The attorney-general, in stating the case, said he was prepared to 
prove that lord Russell was one of a party who had given q^^ stated bv 
directions for a general rising through the kingdom ; that the attoruey- 
this party, of which lord Russell was one, had received fire°®ral. 
several messages from lord Shaftesbury touching the general rising, 
and had only failed of giving satisfaction to that lord on account that 
Mr. Trenchard was not found to supply the armed force promised by 
him at the time mentioned. He was also prepared to show that the 
prisoner had been engaged in treasonable negotiations with disaffected 
persons in Scotland. The witnesses produced in support of these 
charges were Rumsey, Shepherd, and lord Howard. Rumsey deposed 
that he went at the request of lord Shaftesbury to the meeting at the 
house of Shepherd, the wine-merchant, before mentioned; that the 
object of that meeting was 4o confer about the expected rising at Taunton ; 
that lord Russell, who was present at the debate, was "agreeing to it;" 
and that a proposal was made to seize the king's guards. 

To this the prisoner replied that his presence at the meeting referred 
to was more from accident than design ; and that on see- x:^rd Russell's 
ing some of the persons who were there, he became anxi- defence. 
ous to withdraw ; but that he heard nothing of any undertaking to raise 
an insurrection, or to seize the guards. Shepherd had deposed that part 
of the discourse at his house was, how they might surprise the king's 
guards ; that lord Russell was present on that occasion ; and that the 
duke of Monmouthj lord Grey, and sir Thomas Armstrong, having gone 
out ifor the purpose of viewing them, Armstrong said, on his return, that 
they were very remiss, and not like soldiers. There was a second meeting 
at Shepherd's, when a paper under the name of a declaration was read, 
but the memory neither of Shepherd nor of Rumsey could serve to 
say whether lord Russell was at that meeting or not. - 

Concerning these witnesses, it was remarkable that two men, neither 

of them devoid of capacity, should have been present at two improbabili- 

treasonable meetings within the short space of nine months, ties of the 

and not have been able to call to mind whether a person of e^'^«nce 

1 1 T* 11 A. against nim. 

so much importance as lord Russell was present on one or 

both of those occasions ! Such a circumstance was surely enough to justify 
the impression that these persons had made their appearance in the wit- 
ness-box to exercise their invention, as well as their memory. Rumsey, 
not long afterwards, was so deeply convicted of perjury, that the court 
which he served imprisoned him for life as the due punishment of his 
villany in that form : while the evidence of Shepherd, who said at first 
that lord Russell was at both meetings, but who could not afterwards be 
sure on that point, if it be taken apart from that of Rumsey, did not 
amount to evidence of treason, or of crime in any shape. For, concern- 
ing the seizing of the king's guards, he does not say, observes sir John 
Hawles, that "it was intended to be put in practice. Both the discourses 
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and the persons viewing the guards (which last was not evidence, nor 
ought to have heen given in evidence) might be a matter to try each 
other's judgments, as well as an evidence of a thing designed; and if it 
be capable of two interpretations, the law hath said it shall be taken 
in mitiore seruUy in favour of life."* 

With regard to the evidence of lord Howard, it related to points so 

far distinct from those included in the evidence of Rumsej 
Lor/noward. ^^ Shepherd, that legally it was of no weight, as being that 

of one person only, in a case where at least two witnesses 
were required. But the character of the witness, in this instance, was 
still more open to objection. Since the discovery of the plot, his lord- 
ship had solemnly and repeatedly denied all knowledge of it, though 
there is reason to believe that the affair no sooner transpired than he 
wrote to the court offering his services as an informer. Such was his 
known worthlessness, that when the swearing a^^ay of the lives of other 
men formed the obvious condition of saving his own, no man ehouid 
have credited him even upon his oath. Lord Russell had always shown 
a great aversion to him ; and the king himself had not only said that 
lord Howard was too great a rogue to have been trusted in any treason- 
able project, but added, that he was '* so ill a man, that he would not 
hang the worst dog he had upon his evidence. *'t 

But upon the evidence of this person mainly did Charles consent to put 
to death so distinguished a subject as lord Russell. The depositions of lord 
Howard were lengthy and involved, the true and the false being so mixed 
together as to make it exceedingly difficult to distinguish between them. 
They were to the effect that lord Shaftesbury had planned an insurrec- 
tion in favour of a commonwealth; to which the duke of Monmouth 
and lord Russell were in some sense consenting, though disagreeing 
with that nobleman as to time ; that after the flight of Shaftesbury a 

* It should be distinctly remarked that, according to Rumsey, the proposal to 
seize the guards, and the discourse about a declaration, took place at the same 
meeting. Shepherd, on the contrary, was positive that the talk about the guards 
occurr^ at one meeting, and that about the declaration at another; but he could 
not be certain that lord Russell was at both ; nor, when pressed, could he be posi- 
tive whether his lordship was present at the first of those meetings or the second. 
Thus there was no agreement between them on the points where it was necessary 
to the validity of their evidence. Shepherd deposed nothing as to the message 
said to have been brought to the company from Shaftesbury by Rumsey, nor as to 
the answer ; on the other hand, Rumsey's depositions concerning the discourse 
about seizing the guards, and about the declaration, were so obscure, that he seemed 
to be incapable of separating between what he had witnessed and what he knew 
only from hearsay. In touching on these discrepancies it may also be worth while 
to ask, if the treasonable topics mentioned were likely to have been all gravely taken 
up in succession, and to have been agreed upon, in the space of a quarter of an hour, 
for the meeting, according to Rumsey, was not of a longer duration. Is it probable, 
either, that Shaftesbury would have abandoned his schemes in despair as soon as 
Rumsey returned to him, if that person had been able to report that the party he 
met was so far from being indifferent to action, that the duke and others had 
gone forth to reconnoitre the guards with a view to an attack upon them ? 

t Life of Lord W^illiam Russell, ii. 21, ei seq, Ralph, i. 721—746. 
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council of six was formed, including the duke of Monmouth, lord Essex, 
lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, Mr. Hampden, junior, and himself; 
and that two conferences took place between these parties, one at the 
house of Mr. Hampden, the other at the house of lord Russell, on the 
subject of a rising both in England and Scotland, agents being sent into 
the latter kingdom in prosecution of that object. Lord Russell replied 
that he had met the witness but twice, that on both occasions it was 
without any ** formed design, only to talk of news and things in general.'* 
He intimated that lord Howard was a person of voluble tongue, talked 
well, and that his friends were pleased in listening to him. It will be 
observed that his lordship's evidence had nothing to do, except very re- 
motely, with the meetings at Shepherd's ; that his testimony concerning 
matters previous to the two meetings to which he was himself a party 
consisted of mere hearsay ; and that his account of the proceedings at 
those meetings rested on his own evidence only. 

Before calling his witnesses, and addressing the court, the prisoner de- 
manded to know by what law he was to be tried. If by the -^^^^ Russell's 
statute of the 13th of Charles II., which made it treason exception to 
to conspire to levy war, the proceedings against him were j^® P'*^® 
illegal, as by the provisions of that law the prosecution 
should be instituted within six months from the. time of the alleged 
oflfence ; and if judgment was to be given according to the more ancient 
statute, the 25th of Edward III., it was' not the design of levying war 
that could be construed as treason, but the overt act indicating the 
imagining of the king's death. The attorney-general answered that the 
prosecution was on the statute of Edward III., according to which, as 
had often been determined, any preparing of forces against the king was 
to be regarded as evidence of a design upon his life. The lord chief 
justice, in summing up the evidence to the jury, concurred in this repre- 
sentation, describing the alleged act of contriving rebellion, and the 
design to seize the royal guards, as showing an intention He is con- 
to seize and destroy the king. The jury, assuming these <lemned. 
allegations to be proved, acted on the instructions thus addresssed to 
them, and returned a verdict of guilty.* 

* Mr. Fox expresses himself on this point of these proceedings as follows : " That 
'which is most certain in this affair is, that they had committed no overt act, indi- 
cating the imagining the king's death, even according to the most strained con- 
struction of the statute of Edward III. ; much less was any such act legally proved 
against them ; and the conspiring to levy war was not treason, except by a recent 
statute of Charles II., the prosecutions upon which were expressly limited to a 
certain time, which, in these cases, had elapsed ; so that it is impossible not to 
assent to the opinion of those who have ever stigmatised the condemnation of Russell 
AS a most flagrant violation of law and justice." Reign of James II., p. 4^. Roger 
North, speaking of the rumour which spread through the court concerning tHe death 
of lord Essex, says, ''Neither direct nor indirect use was made of the accident, so as 
to touch the prisoner,'' — a statement made in the face of the unquestionable fact 
that Sawyer in the opening of the trial, and Jefferies at the conclusion of it, made 
jnst the most unfair iise they could possibly have made of that event to prejudice 
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Mucb'effort was made to save the life of the prisoper. With that view 
the aged earl of Bedford sent a short but affecting petition to the king. 
Lord Russell was himself prevailed upon by his wife and friends to petition 
both the king and the duke, offering to become a resident for the remainder 
of life in any part of the world it might please them to name, and pledg- 
ing himself to have no more to do with public affairs. But James was in- 
exorable ; and Charles, that he might become the tool of the revengeful 
temper of his brother with the better grace, affected to believe that to 
spare the life of lord Russell would be to 'endanger his own. Their 
victim was in no way disappointed by this result. He had considered 
his life as gone from the moment when he saw that it would be 
placed at the mercy of his enemies. He spoke of being much con- 
cerned at the cloud which seemed to be gathering over his country, but 
said he was not without hope that his death would do more toward 
bringing on better days than could be done by his life. In taking leave 
of his friends, his wife, and his children, his tenderest feelings were con- 
trolled by his usual good sense, and by his enlightened Christian princi- 
ples. On the night before his execution he slept soundly from the time 
of his retiring to rest until called at the appointed hour in the morning. 

At the place of execution, which was Lincoln's Inn Fields, he de- 
ll is execution, clared, in the words of a dying man, that he knew nothing 
July 21. of any plot, either against the life of the king or the go- 

vernment. A large crowd was assembled ; many were in tears ; but 
his lordship's self-possession served him to the last. Having attended 
to the oflSces of religion, he put off his coat, waistcoat, and the cravat 
from his neck, without any change of countenance ; and, having placed 
his neck upon the block, at the second stroke of the executioner his head 
was severed from the body. When hi? head was lifted up by the exe- 
cutioner, a deep groan came from the hearts of the multitude, in place 
of the exultation usual at the death of traitors. Thus died William 
lord rRussell in the forty-fourth year of his age.* 

Printed copies of a paper which he placed in the hands of the sheriff 
on the scaffold were cried about the streets within an hour from the 
moment of his execution. In that paper he vindicated his public con- 
duct ; exposed the illegality and injustice of the sentence passed upon 
him ; and while admitting, in regard to the great point urged against 
him, that there had been some talk in his hearing about the feasible- 
ness of seizing the king's guards, he repeated that no discourse of that 
nature had ever ripened into a design, or had ever been indulged in his 
presence but to be at once discountenanced by himself and others as 
detestable. 

That lord Russell had suffered himself to become mixed up, with less 

the jury. But the ' Examen,' a professed corrective of the spirit of party, affords 
one of the most flagrant examples of that evil in the history of our literature. 
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caution than prudence would warrant, in the schemes of men who shared 
little in his own spirit of moderation and integrity, is manifest; but 
that he died as a martyr to the liberties of his country, and not as a 
traitor to its laws and interests, is no less evident— for who can hesitate 
to choose between the credibility of the witnesses in this case, and that 
of the language put forth by the illustrious sufferer as with his parting 
breath ? And if the statute of the 25th of Edward III. he dispassionately 
read, ag little room is there to doubt that all constructive treasons 
founded upon that enactment, however much favoured by lawyers hold- 
ing their office at the pleasure of the crown, have been so many instances 
of injustice.* 

The day on which lord Russell was beheaded the university of Oxford 

published its memorable decree concernine: the unlawful- ^^ r ^ j 
T^o.^o «^ • X T .1- 3 . Oxford decree. 

nes6 ot resistance. In this decree, twenty-seven proposi- 
tions; collected from a number of writers, catholic andprotestantr, were con- 
demned as ''destructive. to the sacred persons of princes, their state and 
government, and of all human society." It must be confessed that some 
of the propositions cited were truly of this nature and tendency ; but the 
extravagance of thp fanatic, and the wisdom of the enlightened statesman, 
were artfully confounded by the authors of this decree, in order that both 
might be involved in the same proscription, and that the way might thus 
be made plain towards the announcement of their formarconclusion — 
namely, that resistance to the civil power is in all conceivable cases un- 
lawful, treasonable, impious, and deserving of capital punishmentf 

While the learned persons in Oxford were employed in framing this 
decree — a decree which, to the honour of their patriotism, ^he 
if not of their consistency, they were soon afterwards ment declara- 
forward to violate— the court was exercisins: its skill no ^^^^ concem- 
less earnestly m preparing a declaration, the object of 
which was to give a laboured prominence to the atrocities imputed to Ae 
Rye-house conspirators ; to represent those atrocities as the natural 
effect of the whig doctrines; and to fasten the disgrace of these proceed- 
ings on the whole whig party, confounding the intentions of Russell 
and Sidney with the deeds meditated by such men as Rumsey and 
West. This paper was circulated through the kingdom ; read aloud on 

* In some points the hardship of lord Russeirs case was to be imputed to the 
state of the law, and not to that leaning toward arbitrary power which, with some 
Jioble exceptions, has been too observable in the history of the interpreters of the 
law. His lordship was not allowed the assistance of counsel to argue the law in 
his favour, without admitting the facts which had been sworn against him. Thus 
he was obliged to admit allegations as true which he declared to be false, or to 
forego the benefit of having the law of treason expounded and applied by counsel in 
his favour. This case did much perhaps toward bringing about that change in the 
law in this respect which took place after the Revolution, and which has since 
supplied so memorable a field for the display of forensic eloquence and patriotism. 
Howell's State Trials, ix. 678— 683, 1010. 

t Somers' Tracts^ viil, 420, et seg. 
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two successive Sundays from the pulpit of every parish church ; and its 
effect, aided as it was by the comments of the clergy, was such as no 
wise lover of his country could have looked upon without sorrow and alarm. 
Tlie national sentiment appeared to have undergone an almost entire 
change. If we except the period of the Restoration, no such appearance 
of reaction in the popular feeling had ever occurred in our history. 
That the declaration might carry with it all the weight of a religious 
document, a new prayer, or thanksgiving, was prepared to be read in all 
churches on the Sunday when that paper would be read a second time ; 
and in many places the day was one of great pomp and festival, the 
smallest parishes generally emulating the greater in some visible ex- 
pression' of their loyalty, and of their joy that " the fanatic rage and 
treachery of wicked and ungodly men,*' who had set apart " the king, 
his royal brother, and loyal men of all orders and degrees, as sheep to 
the slaughter," had been^isappointed.* 

In the city Charles did according to his pleasure. The citizens, indeed, 

« - V could not be prevailed upon to attach -the formality of their 

Power of the . * , i. i . , ^ . j • i_^ 

crown in the Signature to the surrender of their long-chartered ngnts ; 

nffain of the ^j^t ^y^gy dared not resist the encroachments of the sovereign, 
*^**^' though the government of the city was taken wholly into 

his hands, and its functionaries were disgraced or honoured in a 
manner which showed that the king was not only aware of his power, 
but had resolved on using it so as to ensure the permanent suppression 
of all popular freedom. f 

In the midst of these excitements came on the trial of Algernon 
Jefferiesbe- Sidney. During the trial of lord Russell, Pemberton, 
comes lord the Chief justice, incurred the suspicion of being more 
chief justice, favourable to the prisoner than became him as the expected 
tool of the court ; and Jefferies, who had been far from displaying any 
such weakness on that occasion, was soon afterwards raised to that 
dignity, a further vacancy having occurred in the death of Saunders. No 
man needed information concerning the vices of this court favourite. 
His ability was much more natural than acquired, but sufficed to enable 

*The language cited is from the prayer for the occasion. It was deemed the more 
necessary to practice thus on the credulity and weakness of the people, as a very 
opposite impression was likely to he made hy accounts of the manner in which lord 
Kussell had conducted himself during his sufferings, and particularly by the paper 
which he gave to the sheriff on the scaffold, and which had passed so suddenly 
into the hands of the people. Men who were prepared to write anything for which 
there would be payment, assailed that paper in the coarsest and most violent terms. 
Sir Roger Lestrange, a man whose unscrupulousness, and powers of abuse, placed 
him at the head of all persons in that vocation, described the paper adverted to as 
''the panegyric of a pedant, instead of the confession of a penitent ;" and as ** the last 
prayer and agony of a dying Christian, dissolved into a flood of ealnmny and bitter- 
ness against the church and state." It is sad to judge of the feeling of political 
parties from the food which is catered for it — and yet how can we avoid doing so f 

f Ralph, i. 718—720, 770.* 
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him to acquit himself with some propriety in the ordinary duties even of 
that high trust. In all cases where the pleasure of the court was concerned, 
his disregard of truth, of justice, and even of humanity, was almost in- 
credihle as found in a person raised to such a station. Burnet describes 
him as scandalously vicious, as being drunk every day, regardless of 
decency, and even of the appearance of being impartial.* Roger North, 
who rarely thought that any appointment which favoured the preten- 
sions of the crown could be a vicious one, speaks to the same effect. "We 
learn from the last authority, that the only men who could hope to obtain 
fair treatment from the hands of the new chief justice, were those who 
had some means of appealing either to his hopes or his fears ; that his 
delights were in the extravagances of the bottle ; that from the bench he 
often indulged in *' a scolding Billingsgate language, such as should 
not proceed out of the mouth of any man ;" and that even the ties of 
private friendship 'were of no avail against his frequent passion for 
injustice. The placing of such a man in such an office was regarded 
by all well-meaning persons as an evil omen.f 

Sidney had been a close prisoner in the Tower since the middle of 
July, This delay of nearly four months on the part of the Trial of Sid- 
government was not the result of any disposition toward ^®y> Nov. 7. 
mercy. On the contrary, the whole of that space had been sedulously 
employed in endeavouring to procure the aid of such witnesses and 
instruments as might leave the accused without any possible means of 
escape. But it was at length found that the number of witnesses was 
not to be increased by any offer of pardon or reward — a tolerable proof 
that nothing very definite had resulted from the alleged conferences of 
the conspirators. 

In the indictment, the prisoner was charged with contriving to stir 
up war and rebellion for the purpose of subverting the govemtoent, 
deposing the king, and putting him to death. The facte charged upon 
him as evidence of these designs were his having been a party to several 
consultations with that view ; his having sent one Aaron Smith to Scot- 
laud to confer with evil-disposed persons in that kingdom; and_^his 
being the author of a manuscript treatise on government found in his 
study, in which, among other treasonable matter, it was declared " that 
the people of England, in electing a parliament, delegated their own 
power to that body; and that a sovereign is responsiblie to God as he is 
a man, and to his people as he is a sovereign." 

Having listened to the indictment Sidney complained of being obliged 
to plead against a document in which matters widely different in their 
nature and in law were so mixed together, and so overlaid with a ver- 
bose rhetoric and invective, that to separate them, so as to give them any 

• Oien Timeu, ii. 400. 

4- Examen. Kvelyii describes Jefferies as « of nature cruel, and a slave to the 
court ;" and as having served his employers ** on all the hardiest occasions." i. 617. 
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dittioct and intelligible shape, was almost impossible. He demanded 
three things — a copy of the indictment, the benefit of council, and a 
fortnight to prepare for his trial. The last request only was complied 
with ; the two former being declared contrary to law.* 

When brought to the bar a fortnight afterwards, Sidney renewed his 
demand for a copy of the indictment, pleading the statute of the 46th of 
Edward III. But he was told that the judges, in the case of sir 
Harry Vane, and of lord Russell, had declared the law to be other- 
wise : and was admonished abruptly that no more time could be spent 
*^ in discourses to captivate the people." On the reading over of the 
panel, the prisoner challenged the names of several persons, on the 
ground of their not being freeholders ; but the objection, as in the instance 
of lord Russell, was not admitted, exception being made in favour of a 
city jury- 
Sir Robert Sawyer, the attorney-general, stated the case for the pro- 
secution ; and the counsel for the crown proceeded to call their witnesses. 
The first witness produced was West, who was required to give an 
account of '* what he knew concerning the general insurrection intended 
in England." Sidney prayed that the depositions of the witness might 
be confined to such matters as related to himself, and that his case might 
not be prejudiced by its being mixed up with matters in which he had 
no concern. In reply, Jefferies assured the prisoner that nothing but 
legal evidence should be admitted against him ; and in defence of the 
insidious course to be pursued, observed that it had been usual in all 
the trials for the popish plot. West then entered upon a narrative of 
things which he had heard concerning designs imputed to Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Colonel Sidney, his informants being one Walcot, who had 
been attainted of treason ; Rumsey, who had appeared with himself as a 
witness against lord Russell; Ferguson, the Rye-house conspirator, 
and a person named Nelthorpe. His long hearsay . testimony was con- 
cluded with these remarkable words — " As to the prisoner in particular, 
I know nothing, and did never speak with him till since the discovery." 
Rumsey's evidence consisted in the same manner of mere hearsay, or of 

* Sidney insisted, as an argnment for being furnished with a copy of the indict- 
ment, that the document might be erroneous and vicious, and as inch not proper 
to be answered, — a fact which the prisoner could have no adequate means of ascer- 
tammg, if a copy were denied him. The chief justice, however, overruled this 
cl^im. " The rejection of this plea, which was a plea in abatement, and stated ex- 
ceptions to the indictment, could not be justified. A plea in abatement of the 
indictment, before the plea of not guilty, is the undoubted right of the prisoner ; 
and was so long before Sidney's trial." Phillip's State Trials, ii. 89. " Nor was 
it true as affirmed by the chief justice that the prisoner placed his whole case on 
the plea so taken up, so that judgment of death would at once pass upon him if 
that plea should be found invalid.*' " Such pleas are of little avail, indeed, becanse, 
if the exceptions are material, a new bill may be sent before the grand jury ; and the 
same exceptions may be taken after the trial as before. But still it was the un- 

«i;J*^!,1?/'S^^u^.i^S prisoner to take exceptions to the indictment before he pleaded 
not guilty.*' Ibid. 89, 90 
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matters of fact with which it was not pretended that Sidney had any con- 
nexion. What is worthy of ohservation, too, the things which West said 
he had learnt from Rumsey , Rumsey declared had been first told him 
by Went ! Sidney, apologising for the liberty, had interrupted West in 
giving this sort of evidence, which, in fact, was no evidence at all, but 
had been silenced with some severity by the chief justice. When 
Rumsey had concluded his statement, the prisoner* requested to know 
whether it was the ordinary practice to receive evidence of this nature 
from persons whom the accused had never seen or heard of in his life ? 
*' This," said the chief justice, *^ does not affect you; and so I tell the 
jury." Sidney made the obvious reply — ^*' it prepossesses the jury," 
but the course, manifest as was its injustice, was persbted in. The 
evidence of Keeling was of the same nature, and of course exposed 
to the same objection. 

Iiord Howard next made his appearance, and a&ar some affected ex- 
pressions about *^ the natural uniformity there is in truth," as evinced in 
the sameness of the evidence given by the gentlemen who had preceded 
him with that which he was himself prepared to furnish, he xnroceeded 
with a long artificial discourse, the substance of which was, that, in the 
January preceding, a select council was appointed, consisting of 
himself, the duke of Monmouth, lord Essex, lord Russell, Algernon 
Sidney, and Mr. Hampden : that the object they had in view was to 
give effect to an enterprise which had been devised some time before, but 
of late had moved slowly. The first meeting was at the house of Mr. 
Hampden. The witness could not remember the order in which the 
parties discoursed ; but the result was, that they should then settle the 
points which were afterwards to receive their particular attention ; these 
related to time, place, and the persons fitted to be employed. Some 
opinions were expressed, but nothing was resolved ; the points for con- 
sideration were committed to their thoughts to be digested afterwards. 
They were also to consider what magazines might be procured, and of 
sums of money to be raised. Another point, to be afterwards considered, 
related to the best means of holding communication with persons of the 
same mind in Scotland. The next meeting was at lord Russell's, about 
a fortnight subsequent, when the same parties conversed about the lead- 
ing principles on which they should act, and it was agreed, in order to 
raise a commotion in Scotland, that lord Melvin, sir John Cochran, 
and two gentlemen named Campbell, should be invited to join the party 
in England ; and, at the recommendation of Sidney, Aaron Smith was 
sent on that errand. 

Sir Andrew Foster proved that sir John Cochran and the two Camp- 
bells came up from Scotland soon afterwards ; and that so soon as the 
rumour of a conspiracy went abroad, they absconded. Atterbury also 
spoke as to the fact of their absconding. 

Next followed the proceedings to prove that the manuscript treatise 
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before the court had been found in the prisoner's study ; that it was in 
bis hand-writing ; and that, inasmuch as it taught the responsibility of 
sovereigns to their subjects, and the right of resistance, it should be 
r^arded, not only as containing treasonable principles, but as being in 
itself evidence of a compassing amd imagining the death of the king! 
The work was a formal answer to sir Robert Filmer's Patriarcha— a 
book published long before in support of the extreme non-resistance 
principle. 

Among the witnesses called by Sidney to impeach the testimony of 
lord Howard, were the lords Anglesey, Clare, and Paget, who were sup- 
ported by similar evidence from Dr. Burnet, and fromTracey, Pen wick, 
and Blake. According to the oaths of these persons, the matters to 
which lord Howard had sworn were contrary to declarations which he 
had repeatedly and solemnly made ; and their evidence, as a whole, went 
to exhibit the witness for the crown as a person disposed by the hope 
of pardon to peijure himself in any degree that might, be necessary for 
that purpose. 

Sidney defended himself with the abihty and courage whicli he was 
known to possess. Though frequently interrupted by the chief justice, 
and diverted from the intended course of his observations, his temper and 
self-command were undisturbed throughout the trial. He declared with 
much solemnity, that so far had he been from entertaining the design 
imputed to him, of destroying the king, that he was certain no man who 
knew him could suspect him of such an intention. Added to which, the 
charge was as unfounded in legal proof, as it was false in fact, not a 
thought having been expressed by him that could give colour to it With 
r^ard to the alleged conspiracy to levy war and raise rebellion, he urged, 
in point of /atp, that such a conspiracy, were it made out^ would be no 
proof of a design to take away the life of the king, such a result being 
no necessary consequence of a design of that nature; and as to the fact 
of his having been a party to any such scheme, the only witness against 
him was lord Howard, whose testimony was insujQBcient in law, as it was 
that of one witness only on a charge of treason, and altogether unworthy 
of credit as proceeding ftom a man who had been detected in contradict- 
ing himself in a number of particulars, and was known to be engaged in 
endeavouring to save his own hfe by swearing away the lives of other 
men. He admitted that the meetings to which lord Howard deposed 
had taken place, but affirmed- that the discourse on those occasions was 
at large, on what was likely to happen, and on what might or might not 
be done, but did not extend to the formation of a settled plan of any kind. 

But the evidence thus worthless in law, was to be' patched up by 
means of extracts taken from private papers. With regard to the 
treatise from which those extracts were made, the writing of it was not 
proved upon him, and if proved, it was not a crime. It would be the 
extreme of injustice, and contrary to all law and reason, to charge him 
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with a treasonable design, for having in his possession such speculative 
writings — ^papers found in an unfinished and imperfect state, written 
many years before, nor proved to have been shown, or seen, or intended 
for pubhcation ; not composed with a view to any particular occasion, or 
to any individual government ; not connected with any political plan or 
design, nor of a character likely to excite rebellion ; but a mere political 
argument, written on general principles, and intended solely to oppose 
the dangerous tenets of a certain pohtical writer. What could be more 
absurd than to regard such papers as evidence of some present treason^ 
able design ? What could be more unjust than to select scraps from 
such papers, and to use them so as to convey an impression which the 
argument as a whole would niever have conveyed? To think, and to 
commit his thoughts to writing, was the privilege of every man ; nor 
should he be deemed responsible for them to any person or to any law, 
so long as they remained private memoranda and had not been imparted 
to others. 

Finch, the solicitor-general, and chief justice Jefferies, laboured to 
eifiace the impression which there was room to fear might have been 
made by this vigorous defence. The former insisted, that the evidence 
supplied by the papers found in the study of the prisoner was greater 
than could have been furnished by any second witness, as it not only 
demonstrated that the author was capable of overt acts of treason, but 
showed him to be a traitor in all the fixed principles of his 
mind ! The conduct of * Jefferies in this case has been universally re- 
probated. *' His summing up exhibits a complication of such gross 
perversions of law as are not to be paralleled in any other state trial on 
record. To mention only a few particulars: — ^he declared to the jury 
that the hearsay evidence of persons who were strangers to the pri- 
soner was admissible as a legal proof of a general conspiracy, and as 
confirmation of the general narrative of the witnesses ; thus attributing 
to it the utmost- possible effect. He held it to be law that if one witness 
prove an overt act of treason, and another witness prove a circum* 
stance in confirmation of the former, (though not in itself of a treason- 
able nature, but perfectly indifferent,) there would be two sufficient 
witnesses to prove the treason. He relied on the conviction of Lord 
Russell as an argument for the conviction of Sidney. To conclude, he 
laid down, in the strongest terms, that the papers found in Sidney's 
study were competent and sufficient evidence.of the treason charged in 
the indictment." ♦ Through his whole speech he was at great pains to 
answer every argument urged by the prisoner in his defence, and to 
press every topic of attack against him to the utmost, in place of observ- 
ing the impartiality proper to the judge. The jury then withdrew, and 
in about half-an-hour returned with a verdict of guilty .f 

* PhiUip'8 State Trials, ii. 91—110. 

t The following passage will show the opinion of moderate men even at the time 
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Sidney was brought to the bar to receive judgment on the twenty- 
aizth of November. He urged again the objectiona which he had before 
taken, and which were again overruled. When judgment for high treason 
was pronounced, he exclaimed, " Then^ O God I O Qod ! I beseech thee 
to sanctify these sufferings unto me, and impute not any blood to the 
countryi nor to the city through which I am jfco be drawn. Let no in- 
quisition be made for it ; but, if any, and the shedding of innocent blood 
must be revenged, let the weight of it fall only upon those who malici- 
ously persecute me for righteousness' sake." Jefferies, on hearing these 
words, said, ** I pray Ood to work in you a temper fit to go into the 
other world ; for I see you are not fit for this." In reply to this idle 
observation, Sidney stretched forth his hand and said, " My Lord, feel 
my pulse, and see if I am disordered. I bless Gk>d I never was in better 
temper than I am now.*' 

No writer of any reputation has attempted to justify the conduct of the 
government toward this illustrious sufferer, but great pains have been 
taken to give prominence to certain points in his character and history, 
regarded as affording sotne explanation, and perhaps excuse, for the 
severity of which he complained. Hence we are reminded of the zeal 
with which he had employed himself in the cause of a commonwealth 
before the Restoration ; of his alleged conspiracies with the republican 
party during his seven years of exile after that period ; and particu- 
larly of his ingratitude in plotting against the king, and in meditating 
civil war as the means of setting up his idolised commonwealth, aflear he 
had solicited the royal clemency fbr pardon, and . had obtained it ; all 
these circumstances, together with the fact that the sentence pasaed 
upon him was that of a court of judicature, have been represented as 
sufficient to show that any exercise of mercy toward him on the part of 
the crown might have been an act of generosity, but could hardly have 
been a matter of very obvious duty.* But surely it should be remem- 
bered, that zeal in the cause of republican instituticms is not in itself a 
matter to be punished ; that the pardon procured by Sidney was ob« 
tained in 1617, when there was little prospect that the king would set 
himself, as he manifestly did in 1683, to destroy all those liberties of the 
subject which he was sworn to protect; that if Sidney was indebted to 
Charles for a pardon, there had, it appears, been some occasion on which 

on tlie subject of this trial. Speakinff of a wedding in the city, Evelyn says, 
<' There was the lord Mayor, the sheriff, several aldermen, and persons of quality ; 
above all, sir George Jeffenes, newly made lord chief justice of England, with Mr. 
Justice Withens, who danced with the bride and were exceeding merry. These 
great men spent the rest of the afternoon until eleven at nighty in drinking healths, 
taking tobacco, and talking much beneath«the gravity of judges that had bat a day 
or two before condemned Mr. Algernon Sidney, on the single testimony of that 
monster of a man lord Howard, and some sheets of paper taken in Mr. Sidney's 
study, pretended to be written by him, but not fully proved, nor the time when, 
but appearing to have been written before his majesty's restoration, and then par- 
doned by the act of oblivion— it was thought he had very hard measure.*' i. 606. 
• Hume. Hist, ubi tupra. 
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Charles wa§ indebted to Sidney for the preservation of his life ; that 
with regard to meditating civil war in favour of a republic, the charge is 
not proved, the conferences of the accused parties, according to the last 
words a£ Russell and Sidney, never having led to any formed plan» but 
ended in talk of things in general; and concerning the sentence in 
this case as proper to be executed because it had been pronounced 
by a court of judicature — who does not know that the bench and the 
jury-box were occupied by men placed there by the policy of the court, 
in order that they might carry into effect the pleasure of the crown in 
doing as they had done? 

Sidney was son of the earl of Leicester, the earl of Halifax was his 
nephew by marriage. Through that nobleman he sent a petition to the 
king, praying for an interview, and expressed himself willing to endure 
the utmost penalty of the law if he did not make it appear that his 
pardon would be an act, not of mere mercy, but of justice. Jeflferies 
and others became alarmed : but their influence prevailed, and Charles 
refused the petition, and signed the warrant for execution. When read 
to the prisoner by the sheriffs, he admonished them, with much dignity, 
to bear in mind the account they would have to render, for having 
deprived him of justice and of life, by filling the jury-box with his 
enemies. One of them, it is said, was moved to tears. 

On the morning of the eighth of December Sidney appeared on the 
scaffold at Tower Hill. His deportment was such as be- 
came his rank and his high endowments. He said little. 
The prayer which he offered was short. Having given a paper to the 
sheriffs containing the expression of his last sentiments, he laid his head 
upon the block, and with one stroke of the axe it was severed from the 
body. Such blood is rarely shed in vain. Sufferings of this conspi- 
cuous and affecting nature seem to be at times necessary, as means of 
perpetuating among a free people their proper hereditary hatred of 
tyranny.* 

The evidence against Mr. Hampden was confined, as in the case of 
Sidney, to the testimony of lord Howard. But the govern- 
ment had not the same reason for putting that gentleman Trials of 
out of the way, and contented itself with imposing on him Hampden and 
a ruinous fine, not less than forty thousand pounds.t Hollo- ® ^*^* 
way, a merchant of Bristol, and sir Thomas Armstrong, left the coun- 
try when the rumour of the Rye-house conspiracy began to get abroad. 
The former was apprehended in the West Indies, the latter in Holland. 
Twelve months were given to these persons, in the king's proclamation, 
as the time in which they must surrender themselves, or forfeit the 
benefit of trial, and be treated as outlaws. Both had been seized 
before the expiration of that term. HoUoway obtained a sort of trial; 

* Howell's State Trials, ix. 823—903. 

t Mr. Hampden was the grandson of the memorable John Hampden. 
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but the same privil^e was denied to Anngtrong, though distinctly 
pledged in the proclamation. Holloway confessed that he had been pre- 
sent at meetings of the Rye -house conspirators, but threw himself on the 
king's mercy, pleading that he had never approved of the project to as- 
sassinate the king, though he had heard discourses on that subject. The 
plea of the prisoner, however, did not avail him : he was condemned 
and executed. With regard to Armstrong, " it was apprehended that 
aufficient evidence of his guilt could not be produced ; and that even the 
partial juries, which were now returned, and which allowed themselves 
to be entirely directed by Jeflferies and other violent judges, would not 
give sentence against him."* The king, however, had conceived a great 
enmity against this gentleman ; and he was accordingly delivered to the 
mercies of Jefferies, to be dealt with as an outlaw. 

When brought before that functionary, sir Thomas pleaded the statute 
Of sir Thomaa ^^h of £dward VI., which gives the outlaw the benefit of 
Armstrong, trial, if claiming it within the first year of his outlawry. 
June 0. Jeflferies maintained that this provision might be pleaded 

by persons who surrendered themselves, but not by persons who were 
apprehended — a vicious distinction, which overlooks the £Eu;t that, until 
the twelve months have expired, it is not possible to say that the accused 
party does not mean to surrender himself. The prisoner dwelt on this 
point, observing that the meaning of the statute was plain. '' Yes," 
said JeflTeries, ** and so it is very plain that you can have no advantage 
by it." The chief justice then turned to an officer in the court, and added, 
with an atrocious air of iudifiference, ** Captain Richardson, you shall have 
a rule for execution on Friday next." There was a daughter of the 
prisoner near the bar : the sight of a parent exposed to such treatment 
was more than she could bear, and she exclaimed aloud, ^* My lord, I 
hope you will not murder my father ! This is murdering a man !" 
Jeflferies, in a rage, ordered her to be committed, when she again fixed 
her eyes upon him, and added with the same passionate utterance, '* God 
Almighty's vengeance light upon you!" When the unhappy woman 
was removed, his lordship spoke of being >grateful to God for making 
him ** clamour-proof." Sir Thomas complained that he had been robbed 
of all his money by those who had seiz^ him, so that he had not the 
means of procuring legal advice ; and concluded with observing, *' I 
ought to have the benefit of the law, and I demand no more." The 
chief justice answered, "And that you shall have, by the Grace of God. 
See that execution be done on Friday next, according to law. You shall 
have the full benefit of the law." Nor did this fiendish buffoonery, in 
the person of a judge, end in mere threatening. 

On the day of execution Armstrong was dragged upon a hurdle 

tt;--^- .• *o Tyburn, and there, in the presence of the guards 
His execution. i.,,, ,;, n ^ 

whom he had once commanded, the sentence of the 

* Hume, viii. 199. 
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king with whom he had heen frequently associated in his most 
fe^miliar hours, was executed upon him in all its literal barbarity. 
His bowels were taken out aiid burnt ; his body was divided, and the 
quarters exposed. The courage and self-possession which the sufferer 
displayed under these indignities and tortures, filled many of the spec- 
tators with admiration and pity ; and the court appears to have become 
somewhat aware by this time that it was beginning to lose ground as 
the consequence of multiplying such scenes.* 

Not long afterwards, indeed, an attempt was made to convict a mer- 
chant named Hayes of high treason, on the ground of his 
having remitted money to Armstrong when in Holland ; '^'^l*^^^ Hayes 
and the judges descended so far as to use all their influ- diston. 
ence and authority to extort a verdict of guilty from the jury, 
on that pretence ; but so manifest was the iniquity of the proceeding;, and so 
able was the defence made by the accused, that the verdict returned was one 
of acquittal. The jury, in the case of sir Samuel Bemardiston (who had 
been chairman of the jury which rejected the bill against Shaftesbury), 
was less scrupulous. That gentlemen was fined ten thousand pounds, 
because, in some intercepted letters, he had spoken disrespectfully of the 
government. Thus an end was to be put, if possible, to all the confi- 
dences of private friendship in regard to public affairs. 

Of the temper which continued to pervade, the government during the 

next year some judgment may be formed from the trial 

of RosewelL a Presbyterian minister. Three women ac- 2/ ^^^^^^^> 

. Nov. l8 27 

cused this person of having uttered some treasonable ex- igg^', ' ' 

pressions in a discourse; and they were found to be 
exactly agreed in their report of the alleged expressions, though extend- 
ing to two or three paragraphs. Rosewell made it appear that the 
witnesses were women of the lowest character; that he had himself 
always taught and practised the virtues of a good royalist; that the 
expressions imputed to him were so violent that no man of the slightest 
discretion could have uttered them on such an occasion ; that the testi- 
mony of the women bore upon its surface the strongest marks of fabrica- 
tion, — for they had not given any sufficient proof of their being present 
when the sermon was delivered, they had even forgotten the text, nor 
could they remember any part of the discourse beside the particular 
passages which they remembered so distinctly. At the same time he 
was prepared to prove, by many credible witnesses who were present, 
that no such words were uttered by him ; and he produced the manu- 
script of the entire discourse as a further evidence to the same effect. 
He was even ready to place the whole issue on an experiment — he would 
repeat in the hearing of the court some parts from the discourse in his 
usual manner of preaching, and if the women could remember those 

• Howeirs State Trials, x. 1—124. 
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pasiaget with anythmg approaching to the accuracy wherewith they had 
rememhered the paragraphs deposed against him, he would at orusfi 
admit the truth of their accusations, and ahide the consequences. In 
the face, however, of all this, the jury returned a verdict against the 
prisoner ! It should he added, that in this case the court itself seemed 
to he ashamed of its own tools, and declined carrying the verdict into 
execution. 

Halifax employed himself to hring ahout a reconciliation hetween 
Charles and Monmouth, hoping to find in the latter 
ence between some counterpoise to the undue influence of the Duke 
Gbarles and of York. Monmouth expressed himself in terms of sorrow 
Monmouth, concerning the past, and made agreeable promises for the 
future, and Charles received him readily to his favour. But it was 
with the understanding that the duke should make disclosures on the 
matter of the conspiracy, which he refused to do at first, until he had 
obtained a full pardon ; and refused to do afterwarde^ as he found that 
such a step would separate him from all his old political connexions. 
Charles was so much displeased with this conduct that he again banished 
him his presence, and commanded him to leave the kingdom. 

It has appeared that a material part of the charge against the duke and 
Proceedings in ^^ friends related to their correspondence with some 
Sootlimd. disaffected persons in Scotland. The two Campbells, and 
Baillie of Jerviswood, a person of much intelligence and worUi^ were 
said to have come to London for the purpose of conferring with the 
malcontents. Baillie was imprisoned in Edinburgh; and in the 
absence of evidence against him, was required to swear that he would 
answer all questions that might be proposed to him. He at once de- 
clared that he would never conform to so tyrannical a mandate, and 
was fined in consequence in the sum of six thousand pounds. Soon 
afterwards, the application of torture to some suspected persons, Spenoe 
and Carstairs, produced a sort of evidence against him. The rigoura of 
his imprisonment had reduced him to the feebleness of a dying man : 
he was nevertheless brought to trial ; and as it appeared probable that 
every moment might be his last, he was executed in the afternoon of 
the day on which hi|^ sentence was pronounced. This was the last exe- 
cution in consequence of the plot to which it related.* 

But the impressicms which that plot had been made to pro* 
State of the ^"^® ^^ ^^^ feelings of the people were still everywhere 
popular feel- manifest The more revolting features of the Rye- 
laSd.*^ ^^' ^^^ conspiracy were charged, as we have observed, with 
the most ceaseless industry on the whole whig party ; and 
this, was done with so much effect, that the character of the nation 
appeared to have undergone an almost total change — so that by the people 

* Burnet, ii, 423^435. 
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who only a little before bad manifested so much sympathy with freedom, 
Bcarcely a word in opposition to court measures was uttered, or could 
haye been expressed without danger. In the populace, this may be 
attributed in great part to their ignorance; but the change seemed 
to affect the educated hardly less than those below them, and 
certainly holds out a memorable lesson in the history of popular senti* 
ment. It would seem that a virtuous or a superstitious regard to ancient 
institutions, is so deeply fixed in the English mind, that while not averse 
to moving forward, it is not often that it can be safely urged in the path 
of rational improvement except by slow degrees. 

While the afifairs of England were assuming this unpromising 
aspect, Louis raised the monarchy of France to the Power of 
height of its greatness. Charles, so far from looking on this France- 
fact with jealousy or shame, renewed his negotiations with ^ews his 
that monarch, in order to sell his neutrality, as on former negotiations 
occasions, al the highest price it might be made to yield.* 
For in the midst of his apparent triumph, he could not be brought to 
entertain the thought of assembling another parliament, though his 
revenues were heavily burdened, and difficulties in that shape were 
likely to multiply rapidly upon him. 

It is pretty well known that on this account, and some others, 
Charles was by no means so happy a person in these new Charles not 
circumstanoes as the inconsiderate were perhaps inclined content. 
to suppose. He had seen enough to render him sensible that the na- 
tional feeling, which had taken one direction to-day, might become 
subject to some new impulse to-morrow ; and there was a display of 
temper on the part of the Duke of York, which sufficed to make it pro- 
bable that his conduct would furnish abundant occasion for some such 
change when the fitting season for it should arrive. Charles raised the 
duke to the office of high-admiral, in contempt of the Test Act; he re- 
leased the popish lords from their confinement in the Tower ; and did 
some other acts which indicated that he had no intention of meeting 
another parliament. Still, when James one day urged upon him some 
bolder measures than he was prepared to adopt, he was -heard to say, 
" Brother, I am too old to go again on my travels : you may if you 
choose it;" and toward the close of 1684 there was a rumour abroad 
that the king intended to change his measures ; that he meditated send- 
ing the Duke of York to Scotland ; recalling the Duke of Monmouth ; 
and had determined, by assembling a parliament, and inviting popular 
men to his councils, to throw himself on the afiPections of his subjects. 

But if such were his intentions he was not permitted to realise them. 
On the second of February he was seized with a strong 
fit of apoplexy. He was bled within a few minutes of the " ®** * 
seizure, and was so far restored- by the next morning that great hope 

* Fox's HiBt. App. Home, viii, 205— 208 
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was entertained of his recovery. But on the fourth day, the physicians 
ceased to encourage any such expectation. Charles became anxious for 
the offices of religion usual at such times, but declined receiving the 
sacrament from the hands of the prelates in attendance. By the assist- 
ance of James, Huddleston, a Catholic priest, was introduced; and in 
the presence of the duke, Lord Bath, and Captain Feversham, the dying 
king professed himself a convert to the church of Rome, and conformed 
to £e religious observances prescribed by that communion. Soon after 
ten o'clock his senses failed him, and in about an hour from that time he 
breathed his last. 

The character of Charles II. wc have given elsewhere, and what may 
be wanting in the sketch we have there furnished will have been fully 
supplied in the narrative which has followed.* The kii^ had not passed 
the fifty-fifth year of his age, and the news of his death came upon the 
country with all the force of a great and unexpected calamity. The 
Duke of York was regarded by all the more zealous friends of Protest- 
antism, and of popular liberty, as the person who had done most to 
prejudice the mind of the king on those matters, and to urge him upon 
measures hostile to them' — and into the hands of that prince the sove- 
reign power had now passed ! 

It has been justly remarked, that at the close of this reign, it was 
difficult to say on which side! the scale was most likely permanently to 
turn — for liberty or despotism. The charge of Popery was bandied 
against the Tories, that of republicanism was directed against the Whigs ; 
and the two parties were still in fact so nearly balanced, that the side 
which failed most in the virtue of moderation was nearly sure to be in 
the end the loser.f 

* Page 672—574. f Fox's Hist. Introduction, pp. 66, 67- 
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JAMES THE SECOND. 

CHiLPTEB I. 

King's Declaration — ^its Effect — ^Revenue collected without consent of Parliament 
— James goes publicly to Mass — ^The Cabinet — A Parliament summoned — ^The 
king obtains pecuniary assistance from Louis — spirit in which it was re- 

/ ceivtfd — Policy of Louis — Foreign relations — Spain — Holland — ^Designs of 'the 
king — Penal Laws concerning Religion partially suspended-^Meeting of the 
Scottish Parliament — the kin^s Letter — tyranny and cruelty of proceedings in 
Scotland — Origin of the ezp^ition under Argyle — Meeting of the English Par- 
liament — the king's Speech — spirit and proceedings of the two Houses — jealousy 
still concerning the safety of the Church— Character of the party in ascendancy 
— Fate of the Insurrection in Scotland — Landing of Monmouth — his progress — 
battle of Sedgemoor — death of Alonmouth— treatment of his followers — Military 
executions by Faversham and Kirke — Commission of the Judges — Trial of Mrs. 
Lisle — Executions in the West — approved and encouraged by the king — Trial 
of Cornish, Mrs. Gaunt, Mr. Hampden^ and lords Brandon and jDelamare--^ 
Pnnishment by Fines. 

Befork the close of the day on which the English sceptre passed into 
the hands of James II., the new king assemhled his ,r. • ^i 
council, and delivered to them the following address : claratfon. ' 
** Before I enter upon any other business, I think fit to 
say something to you. Since it has pleased Almighty God to place me 
in this situation, and I am now to succeed so good and gracious a king, 
as well as so very kind a brother, I think it fit to declare to you that I 
will endeavour to follow his example, and most especially in that of his 
great clemency and tenderness to his people. I have been reported to 
be a man for arbitrary power ; but that is not the only story that has 
been made of me ; and I shall make it my endeavour to preserve this 
government, both in church and state, as it is now by law established. 
I know the principles of the church of England are for monarchy, and 
the members of it have shown themselves good and loyal subjects, 
therefore 1 shall always take care to defend and support it. I know too, 
that the laws of England are sufficient to make the king as great a mo- 
narch as I can wish ; and as I shall never depart from the just rights 
and prerogatives of the crown, so I shall never invade any man's 
property. I have often heretofore ventured my life in defence of this 
nation ; and I shall go as far as any man in preserving all its just rights 
and liberties."* 

The council were so much pleased with this declaration as to petition 
that it might be made public, to which his majesty readily 
assented. The document, explicit as it might seem in some ilf/efl^r^' 
of its expressions, was, as a whole, not a little contradictory 
and perplexing. The king pledged himself to perpetuate all the rights 
and liberties of his subjects, and to govern them in a spirit of 
clemency ; but his professed model in so doing was the example of his 

* Kenneti iii. 420* 
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predecessor — a prince who^ by his disuse of parliaments, in violation of 
a solemn statute in the sixteenth year of his reign, had placed lils 
whole government on an illegal basis ; and whose proceedings in re* 
gard to the chartered towns, and to the cases of Russell,, Sidney, and 
others, had exhibited so much contempt of law, freedom, and humanity. 
£ven the promise in relation to the church was «ot so free from ambi- 
guity as to preclude considerable latitude of interpretation. But the 
whigs were now so subdued as. to render it inexpedient for them to 
dwell with much emphasis on these discrepancies ; and their opponents 
were so elated as to be incapable of seeing them, or at least of appearing 
to do so. James, with all his faults, was regarded as a person of 
veracity, and in this respect was placed in advantageous contrast with 
his brother. The common remark, accordingly, with the peraons'who 
affected to be his great supporters, everywhere was — ^ We have the 
word of a king, and a word never yet broken," Some, in the excess of 
their credulity or adulation, did not scruple to speak of the royal decla- 
ration as a better security for the liberty and religion of the country than 
any which the law could devise.* 

Still, the gloom in some quarters was not less obvious than the hilarity 
Collects the i^ Others ; and suspicion increased when it became known 
revenue with- that the king had determined to collect the duties called 

Parliament tonnage and poundage without waiting, as law and custom 

goes publidy" demanded, for the consent of parliament ; and still more 

™*"' when his majesty proceeded openly, in his state dignity, to 

mass. This last step was in opposition to the advice of his coun- 
cil. It alarmed some of his most zealous supporters among the 
clei:gy ; and preachers, who not long before'^had made their pulpita re- 
sound with his praises, began to declaim with much violence on the 
subject of Popery, and the dangers of the Protestant religion.f 

James had endeavoured to provide against impressions of this nature 
by announcing, immediately after bis accession, that the 
the king's r^ ministers of the late king would be retained in his service, 
^visers —a and that a parliament should be convened in the ensuing 
summoned. ^^7* ^ut if the old members of council were still in 
office, it is well known that the king's principal advisers, 
to the end of bis reign, were his queen, his mistress, and his priests, and 
that very frequently it was not in the power even of these persons con- 
jointly to lay any effectual restraint upon his temper. With regard to 

* Burnet (lii. 6, 6) describes the proclamation of the new king as ^' a heavy 
solemnity/' and adds that '^a dead silence followed it through the streets." Bur- 
net, however, was not in England at this time, and Evelyn (iii. 134 — 137) and 
Calaimy (Historical Account, i. 116, 117), who were, speak of hearing the shouts of 
the populace, and of having with many lamented the thoughtlessness' Uius evinced. 
In the language of Evelyn it was a '' sad and not joyful day." 

t Certain papers, also, written by Charles, and showing his preference of the 
church of Rome, were made public by the Catholic priest Huddlestone, under the 
direction of the king. Ralph, i, 849, 060, Mwfure, i. 400— 402. 
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a parliament, from the present condition of the chartered towns, and 
from the servile tone of the addresses presented to him by the bishops, 
the clergy, the universities, and from many parts of the kingdom, James 
might with reason have calculated on a gratifying amount of acquiescence 
with his pleasure on the part of that body.* 

But the hopes of the king from that quarter were by no means so san- 
guine as to render him insensible to the value of pecuniary .pj^^ ^ . _ 
assistance from France. The day after hi« accession, James taipspecuni- 
sent for Barillon, the French ambassador, and discoursed ^Y f^ ^'"0"» 
with him in much apparent confidence about his affairs. He 
spoke of his attachment to Louis ; of his purpose to do nothing import- 
ant without consulting that monarch; and descended to plead the 
difficulties of his position as furnishing excuse for his conduct in having 
resolved to assemble a parliament without waiting to make his Christian, 
majesty acquainted with the reasons of that, proceeding. The mention 
of money was left to Rochester, in his interview with the ambassador on 
the following day. The treasurer—for James had vested R/)chester 
with that office-- said much concerning the reasons which had influenced 
the king in calling a pariiament ; and dwelt particularly on the point, 
that without some aid from that source the demands of the king of £ng* 
land on his brother of France would of necessity become so great as to 
prove exceedingly inconveniait and burdensome ; while, on the other 
hand, nothing could be more undesirable for both monarchs, than that 
the new sovereign should commence his reign in a condition to make 
him wholly dependent on the pleasure of his people. Thus the king of 
France was to reconcile himself to a meeting of the English parliament 
on consicLerations of economy ; and the king of England, in looking for 
supplies from his subjects in the manner prescribed by the constitution, 
was to be regarded as aiming to perpetuate his disgrace as a pensioner 
of the French crown, and not as intending, by any means, to assert his 
independence as the monarch of a free people ! 

Louis had anticipated this sort of application, and within a few days 
the French ambassador presented himself with a letter Spiiit in which 
from his master, and with bills of exchange to the amount it was received 
of five hundred thousand livres. James listened to the £01**^"'^ 
announcement made to him with tears in his eyes, and 
expressed his admiration, his gratitude, and his devoted attachment to 
the royal donor, in terms befitting some unfortunate being whom the 
utmost effort of compassion had rescued from penury and a gaol. The 

* It has been noticed as remarkable, that in no one of these adulatory addresses 
is there any suspicion expressed or implied as to the reality of the Popish plot — a 
circumstance which has been regarded as showing that the fall of the whig party 
was not to be'attributed mainly, if at ail, to their conduct in that matter. Fox's 
HiBt., 93, 94. Their enlightened popular principles, as embodied in the Exclusion 
Bill, were too much in advance of their times to be acted upon,^on such a scale, 
without peril. 
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language of his ministerB aho— Rodiester, Sunderland, and Godolphin — 
in behalf of their sovereign, was in a similar strain. In fact there 
appears to have been some apprehension on the part of the king, and of 
his more confidential advisers, that Louis might limit his ambition on 
the continent so as to become less concerned about the affairs and po- 
licy of England ; in which case, the designs of Jlimes, if to be brought 
about at all, would remain* to be accomplished through much greater 
difficulty. There was, however, no real ground for. any sucb fear. 
Ix)uis had been somewhat remiss in his recent payments to the late 
king, but it was because he saw that Charles had taken a position in 
regard to his people that must render him more than ever a dependant 
on Versailles ; and, with a generosity worthy of the whole history of these 
intrigues, the French kiug resolved to avail himself of all the advan- 
tage afforded him by that circumstance. But though Charles was not 
likely to convene a parliament, James, trusting to the feeling usual on 
a new accession, might do so ; and should, that experiment be successfully 
made, so as in some measure to heal the manifest breach between the 
crown and the people, the result might be to render the king of Eng- 
land the most formidable opponent of France, in place of being the paid 
instrument of its ambition. Louis employed himself with much promp- 
titude to prevent a course of affairs that might prove injurious to his 
schemes ; and his policy succeeded to the extent of his wishes * 

The treaty with Spain which Charles had shown more disposition to 
violate than observe, was immediately declared to have 

5™^1s • r terminated with the decease of that monarch — a declara- 
tions — opaiii, 

Portugal. tion which would have been repudiated on almost any 
other occasion, as assuming a principle clearly opposed 
to the recognised law of nations. In this case, however, disputation 
was needless. If the treaty had not ceased with the death of the late 
king, its fate was sealed to the same effect by the inclination of his suc- 
cessor. So compliant, indeed, in all things, was the king of England, 
that, thankful as he was for the munificence of the past. Lord Churchill 
was despatched to the French court soon afterwards to solicit further 
supplies. At this very time James made his boast, in certain connexions, 
that he would hold the balance of affairs in Europe with a steady hand ; 
that he would make it appear he was not to be governed by the councils 
of France ; and that in his transactions with that power no ceremony 
should be rendered on the one side that had not been observed on the 
other. As few were in the secret of the king's private communications, 
multitudes appear to have given full credit to these pretensions, and 
magnified them exceedingly, as promising everything for the dignity of 
the kingdom in its future relations with the continent.f 

* Fox'd History and AppendiXf MazarCi Histoire de la Revolution de IGSS, 
i. 396—400. 

t Ralph, i, 851. 
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James also commenced some correspondence with the Prince of 
Orange, and with an apparent wish for amity in that quarter. But in 
that connexion also his method of proceeding was not dictated by sincerity. 
Notwithstanding liis plausible professions to Barillon, he was quite 
willing that the hostility of the prince of Orange to the schemes of 
France should continue such as to make the neutrality of Englaud an 
object of high value in the consultations at Versailles. In the same 
spirit, Louis was no less willing, on his part, that discord should be 
perpetuated in England, so long as it served to place the king in a con- 
dition to depend on pecuniary assistance from France for the successful 
prosecution of his plans.* 

What those plans were at this time has been the subject of contro- 
versy. It is unquestionable that they embraced an enlarge- 
ment of the power of the crown, either with or without the'wmr!* 
the consent of parliament, on a scale greatly opposed to 
those liberties of the subject which had been determined and secured in 
the most unequivocal form both by the usage and law of the realm. It 
is certain, also, that James was intent on rescinding the Test Act, and the 
statutes which proscribed the Catholic worship. Not to have succeeded 
on these points, and to have persisted in conforming publicly to the 
worship of the Catliolic church, would have been to proclaim himself as 
a constant violator of the laws which he was bound to enforce. But it 
does not appear that the designs of the king at this juncture extended 
beyond these limits. The hope of seeing the Protestantism of the Esta- 
blished Church displaced by his own creed was too extravagant to be 
entertained at present, even by his narrow and sanguine temper. 

In pursuance of these designs, the king issued a proclamation which 
required that all persons who had been committed to pri- 
son for refusing the oaths of allegiance and supremacy concernhie^re^ 
should be set at liberty. This procseding could not be ligion partially 
made to confer its boon on the Catholic, without extend- ^'^^P®****®^- 
ing in some degree to the Protestant Dissenter. Several thousand 
Catholics were released by this means, and with them no less than 
twelve hundred Quakers. But that this indulgence to the Protestant 
was purely with a view to favour the Catholic, and not the effect of any 
real approval of the principles of toleration, was soon manifest. Many 
intolerant churchmen gave sufficient intimation by their conduct of being 
little apprehensive that the displeasure of the king would be called forth 
by some occasional severities against the nonconformist, so long as his 
majesty's dispensing power was suffered to avail in the instance of an- 
other class of offenders. Hence, under this show of equity, Protestant 
Dissenters were secretly given up, in a multitude of cases, as a peace- 
offering to their enemies, t 

• Kalph, i. 85. 

t There is reason to think that the Protestant Dineuters, instead of being greatly 

3 H 
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It wa« arranged that the parliament of Scotland should he assembled 
... ^ , on the twenty-third of April, somewhat more than three 
Scottish par- weeks previous to the day fixed for the meeting of the two 
liament, April houses at Westminster. The Duke of Queenshury, a 
nobleman who had shown on former occasions that he 
was not to be made a party to any project in favour of the Catholic 
religion, received the appointment of lord commissioner ; and confiding 
in the assurances of the king, that no service would be required of him 
inconsistent with his known attachment to the Established Church, he 
applied his eminent capacity to realise, in all other respects, the wishes 

of his sovereign. 

In a letter addressed to the Scottish parliament James expressed him- 
self as follows : — " The many assurances we have had of the 
The king's loyalty and exemplary forwardness of that our ancient king- 
dom, by their representatives in parliament assembled, in 
the reign of our deceased and most entirely beloved brother, of ever 
blessed memory, made us desirous to call you at this time, in the be- 
ginning of onr reign, to give you an" opportunity not only of showing 
your duty to us in the same manner, but likewise of being exemplary to 
others in your demonstrations of affection to our person, and compliance 
with our desires, as you have most eminently been in times past, to a 
degree never to be forgotten by us, nor (we hope) to be contradicted by 
your future practices. That what we are at this time to propose unto 

relieved from their injuries by his majesty's accession (Lingard, xiv. 13), were, on 
the whole, greater sufferers than before. Neal, y. 4, 5. The storm fell with special 
violence on the head of that patriarch of nonconformity, Richard Baxter. Baxter 
was committed to the King's Bench prison on the twenty-eighth of Febniary, 
three weeks subsequent to the death of the late king, upon the charge of having 
used expressions in a commentary on the New Testament which favoured resistance 
to the civil power in some possible cases, and others which betrayed his disapproval 
of the order of diocesan bishops. The day fixed for his trial was the thirtieth o: 
May. His counsel moved for time on account of his ill-health ; but Jefferiei 
answered that not a minute should be spared if it would save his life. ^' Yonder," 
said this lord chief justice of England, '^ stands Oates in the pillory, and if Mr. 
Baxter stood on the other side, I would say, two of the greatest rogues in England 
were there." When the prisoner attempted to speak, his judge railed at him as a 
snivelling, canting Presbyterian ; and added, << Richard, Richard, don*tthou think 
that we will hear thee poison the court; Richard, thou art an old fellow 
and an old knave ; thou hast written books enough to load a cart, every one 
as full of sedition, I might say of treason, as an egg is full of meat ; hadst thou 
been whipped out of thy writing trade forty years ago it had been happy. Thou 
pretendest to be a preacher 'of the Gospel of peace ; as thou hast one foot in the 
grave it is time for thee to think what account thou intendest to give ; but leave 
^ thee to thyself, and I see thou wilt go on as thou hast begun ; but, by the grace of 
God, I will look after thee. I know thou hast a mighty party, and I see a great 
many of the brotherhood in corners, waiting to see what will become of their 
mighty don, and a doctor of the party (Doctor Bates) at your elbow ; but, by the 
grace of Almighty God, I will crush you all ! " This man always knew the master 
he had to serve, and acted accordingly. The charge was of sedition ; the jury, under 
the direction of the judge, gave an immediate verdict of guilty, and the aged suf- 
ferer was sentenced to be imprisoned until he should pay a fine of 500/., and find 
security for his good behaviour during the next seven years. He remained a pri- 
soner until it suited the purpose of the court to change its measure two years after* 
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you, is what is as necessary for your safety as our service, and what 
has a tendency more to secure your own privileges and properties than 
the aggrandising our power and authority (though in it consists the 
greatest security of your rights and interests, these never having heen 
in danger, except when the royal power was hrought too low to protect 
them), which now we are resolved to maintain in its greatest lustre, to 
the end we may be the more able Jo defend and protect your religion as 
established by law ; and your rights and properties (which was our 
design in calling this parliament) against fanatical contrivances, mur- 
derers, and assassins, who having no fear of God more than honour for 
us, have brought you into such difficulties as only the blessing of God 
upon the steady resolutions and actings of our said dearest royal brother, 
and those employed by him (in prosecution of the good and wholesome 
laws by you heretofore offered), could have saved you from the most 
horrid confusions and inevitable ruin.'* James, in bestowing this 
high praise on the servile temper which had long distinguished the pro- 
ceedings of the estates in Scotland, gave an indirect expression to his 
judgment and feeling in regard to the different spirit which had pre- 
vailed in the parliaments recently convened in England. Thus explicitly, 
also, did the king avow his intentions concerning the aggrandisement of 
the power of the crown ; and his hearty approval of all those sanguinary 
measures which had been resorted to in the government of Scotland 
during the last reign. Nor is there the least reason to doubt the sin- 
cerity of his professions concerning the maintenance of the Protestant 
church in that kingdom, inasmuch as it is unquestionable that he re- 
garded the episcopacy established there at the Restoration as much 
more favourable to (is objects than the presbyterianism which it had 
superseded, and his choice lay between them. 

By the Scottish parliament, the letter^of the king was received with 
perfect acquiescence, and loud applause. The speech of 
the chancellor abounded in expressions of the most ful- ^^"i^J/^'J* 
some adulation; a lengthened reply from the estates proceedings, 
breathed the same abject spirit ; and the measures of the as- 
sembly were in harmony with its professions. Acts were passed to ratify 
all the illegal and iniquitous proceedings of the government to the time 
of his majesty's accession ; a full indemnity was provided for the mem- 
bers of the privy council, the judges, and all officers, civil or military, 
who had been parties to those proceedings ; power was given to the coun- 
cil to impose the test oath, to such extent, and with such penalties, as 
should appear to them expedient ; the punishment of death was attached 
to those who preached in conventicles, in common with those who 
preached in the fields, and to the persons who were present to hear, as well 
as to the individuals who were convicted of addressing them ; the same 
penalty was denounced against all persons who should take the covenant, 
or acknowledge it to be in any way binding ; and finally, as the last 

3h2 
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Stretch of tyranny, borrowed apparently from the worst practices of the 
Inquisition, it was enacted that all persons required to furnish evidence 
in cases of high treason, or of any violation of the laws in matters of 
religion, and refusing so to do, should be accounted liable themselves to 
the penalties due by law to the offenders against whom they refused to 
appear as witnesses. * The practices of the government were in agree- 
ment with this tyrannical and merciless temper on the part of the legis- 
lature. This is ascertained from the most unquestionable evidence, — 
even females, some of them in the most advanced age, and others in the 
tenderest youth, being put to death in the most barbarous manner as the 
punishment of having been present at religious meetings which this 
servile parliament had declared to be treasonable.* 

While the estates and the government of Scotland were thus forward 
in testifying their submission to the royal pleasure, and in 

Origin of the gettjnfl: the required example before all persons called to the 

insurrection ^ * * , , 

under Argyle. exercise of the same functions in England, there were 

^. some men bold enough to meditate the complete overthrow 

of the fabric, which, to the eye of the king, appeared to be acquiring so 

much strength every day as to render it safe that he should prosecute his 

plans with scarcely the least concealment. The earl of Argyle, the lords 

Melville and Grey, sir Patrick Hume, sir John Cochran, and others, 

had taken refuge in Holland for some time past, but were constantly in 

hope of connecting themselves with some new course of afi&drs, which, 

by placing the government of England in other hands, might favour 

their return. The injuries which Argyle had experienced from James 

when duke of York, were sufficient to account for the part he took in the 

conferences of the refugee malcontents at this time: 

Monmouth shared in the exile of these persons, and in the persecutions 

which followed them. Compelled to leave Brussels, he joined these 

parties in Holland, but appears to have regarded their projects with 

growing distrust the more he considered them. He was, indeed, 

strongly inclined, at some moments, to withdraw altogether from public 

life. Argyle had formed his plans, and adhered to them with his 

characteristic obstinacy and inconsideration. His great difficulty was to 

remove the objections urged by the more prudent foresight of Monmouth, 

whose CO operation was regarded by the other exiles as indispensable to 

success. That difficulty was at length removed. It was uiged that the 

popularity of the duke in England, and the vigorous diversion to 

be made by Argyle in Scotland, could not fail of leading to the 

desired result. The earl flattered himself that his appearance in the 

Highlands would bring five or six thousand of his own vassals to his 

standard ; and that the people of the southern and western counties, in 

their hatred of the tyranny which had so long oppressed them, would 

soon put themselves in motion to join him. Nothing, in fact, was want- 

* Ralph, i. 866— MO. Laing, ii. 143—160. Fox»« Hist, 103—109, 186—182. 
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ing, according to this showing, but that Monmouth should make his 
descent on England at the same time ; the rising would be.immediate 
and general in both kingdoms, and the effect would probably be, that 
affairs would take the better course almost before the sword was un- 
sheathed. Monmouth does not appear to have placed a strong or steady 
confidence in these representations ; but his friends were determined • 
he shrunk from the thought of allowing them to peril their lives alone in 
the cause to which he was himself equally pledged, and, above all, 
could not bring himself to act upon the dictates of prudence, when his 
conduct might be imputed to a deficiency in courage. 

Argyle, with the connivance, as it is supposed, of the authorities 
of Amsterdam, sailed from the Ulie on the second of May, with 
three small vessels, carrying a considerable supply of arms and ammu- 
nition — having extorted from Monmouth a promise to embark for Eng- 
land in six days. On the fifth day the earl reached the Orkneys ; but 
tidings of his movements were so early conveyed to London, that a pro- 
clamation had been issued in Scotland calling upon the people of that 
kingdom to arm themselves for the resistance of the invader at whatever 
point he might attempt his landing. At the Orkneys the earl sent his 
secretary and surgeon on shore to procure intelligence, but both were 
immediately seized by the bishop of that place, and sent prisoners to 
Edinburgh. In consequence of this untoward event the earl was obliged 
to occupy some days in sailing round the West Highlands, and during 
that interval fear or loyalty prompted the more responsible persons every- 
where along the coast to arm the people about them to the best of their 
ability. The earl landed successively at Dunstafnage in I^rn, and 
Campbeltown in Kintyre ; and in the latter place he published a declara- 
tion, which set forth the wrongs and cruelties inflicted on himself and his 
country by the late king and his successor, and called upon all honest 
and patriotic men to join in the attempt about to be made to free the 
land from popery, prelacy, and the many oppressions under which it 
had so long groaned.* The fate of this enterprise was not determined 
until after the meeting of the English parliament. 

When the two houses assembled it appeared that the use made of the 
Rye-house conspiracy, together with the new modelling of 
the corporation charters, had placed the elections almost ^**jl"^ of the 

^.•Lj- 11.1 fill .14. English parlia- 

at the disposal of the court. The commons consisted, for ment, May 19. 

the most part, of persons whose hatred of the whigs, and 

attachment to the church, disposed them to concur with almost every 

scheme that bore the appearance of hostility toward the parties opposed 

to them. James, on looking over the names, said there were not more 

than forty to whom he felt any objection. f It may be safely concluded, 

• Welwood'g Memoirs^, Appendix. Ralph, i. 863. Sir Patrick Hiime'8 Narrative 
in the Marchmont Papers, iii. 1 — 42. 

t Not many more than a hundred of the persons who had a seat in the last par- 
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that a parliament so constituted was more dangerous to liberty than no 

parliament. 

Submissive, however, as the lower house was likely to prove, the king 
addressed them in language which showed that his con- 
^'^^'*'* fidence was not without a mixture of suspicion. He 
*^ claimed a settlement of the revenue during his life, as in 

the case of his predecessor, and observed, " I might use many arguments 
to enforce this demand ; the benefit of trade, the support of the navy, the 
necessities of the crown, and the well-being of the government itself, 
which I must not suffer to be precarious ; but I am confident that your 
own consideration, and your sense of what is just and reasonable, will 
suggest to you whatever on this ocC&sion might be enlarged upon. There 
is, indeed, one popular argument which may be urged against compliance 
with my demand ; men may think that by feeding me from time to time 
with such supplies as they think convenient, they will better secure 
frequent meetings of parliament ; but as this is the first time I speak to 
you from the throne, I must plainly tell you that such an expedient 
would be very improper to employ with me ; and that the best way to 
engage me to meet you often is always to use me well.'* 

The former part of this speech included the substance of the declara- 
tion issued by the king at his accession ; the passage above cited was 
added by the dictation of the monarch himself; and the whole was 
adopted in preference to a more moderate address prepared by the lord- 
keeper North. It iterated his majesty's intention to make the govern- 
ment of his brother the model of his own ; and stated, with sufficient 
clearness, that, in his judgment, parliaments were matters of royal suf- 
ferance, to be used so long as they were found submissive, and to b© 
dispensed with as soon as they should cease to exhibit that character. 
But so disposed at this moment was the party in power to put the 
most favourable construction on everything which proceeded 
Spirit and pro- from the throne, and so strong was their confidence in the 
two ^hmisefi. ^ ^^Y^^ promise concerning a careful oversight of everything 
affecting the interests of the Established Church, that even 
the language of the king's speech to the commons does not appear to have 
called forth objection of any kind; while unprejudiced men, to whom its 
meaning must have been obvious enough, were obliged to content them- 
selves with disclosing their impressions in secret, in place of giving them 
any measure of publicity. Indeed, from the measures adopted by this par- 
liament, and the spirit which it evinced during the short interval allotted 
to its sitting, there is too much reason to conclude, that could James 

liBment under Charles found a place in the first convened by his successor. .Pari. 
Hist., iv. 1298, 1343. We learn from Evelyn that the earl of Bath carried fifteen 
of the new charters with him into Cornwall, from which he was called the prince 
<< Elector : " and, according to the same authority, the persons returned were some 
of them "clerks and gentlemen's servants." Ibid. i. 558, 562. Mackintosh's 
Hist. IJl ** 
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have been satisfied with the religion of the Church of England, he 
might have done much toward bringing back the days of Laud and 
Strafford, and have consolidated not a little of the tyranny of those times 
by acts of the legislature. 

The demand concerning the settlement of the revenue was at once 
complied with, and without the slightest reference to the fact that the 
government had been collecting it for some months past contrary to law. 
The earl of Argyle, now in arms in Scotland, was denounced as a traitor ; 
and the duke of Monmouth, who since the meeting of parliament had 
landed in the west of England, was immediately attainted ; while the 
liberty of the press, virtually at an end from the time that the courts of 
law became the tools of the government, was formally destroyed by a 
revival of the statute of the 13th and 14th of Charles II. In an act 
for the " Preservation of His Majesty's person" it was made to be high 
treason to assert the legitimacy of Monmouth's birth, or to propose iu 
parliament any alteration in the succession of the crown. Thus, for the 
first time in our history, the mere expression of opinion, and that upon 
a' much controverted point, became a capital offence; and the same 
penalty was to be incurred by any member of the legislature who should 
in future recur to the exercise of a right, which, as the history of the Ex- 
clusion Bill had shown, was an important and unquestionable branch of 
the liberty of parhament. 

But lightly as the majority in this parliament appeared to estimate 

the most valued provisions of the civil constitution, some 

signs of apprehension were betrayed in regard to the safety Jealousy still 
/. 1 1 , mi .J e concerning the 

of the church. The commons appomted a committee of safety of the 

religion, and the members of that committee voted unani- church, 
mously, ''That it is the opinion of the committee that this house 
will stand by his majesty with their lives and fortunes, according tolheir 
bounden duty and allegiance, in defence of the reformed church of Eng- 
land, as it is now by law established, and that an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, to desire him to issue forth his royal proclama- 
tion to cause the penal laws to be put into execution against all dissenters 
from the church of England whatsoever." It is not a little surprising 
that a resolution of this nature should have been even suggested at such 
a moment. It was agreed to, however, and apparently without opposi- 
tion. It seemed to intimate to the king, that his support of the Esta- 
blished Church, and the allegiance of his protestant subjects, were parts 
of something like a contract between them ; and in calling for measures 
of persecution against "all dissenters from the Church of England what- 
soever," it plainly involved the Catholic and Protestant separatist in the 
same proscription. But it was soon discovered that the gratification of 
persecuting the Protestant Dissenters — those fixed allies of the whigs — 
would be more than counterbalanced by the displeasure which the 
adoption of the^same^measures toward catholic rescuants would excite 
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in the breast of the king. The commons, accordingly, instead of adopt- 
ing the resolution of the committee, passed the following unanimously : 
— " That this house doth acquiesce, and entirely rely, and rest wholly 
satisfied on his majesty's gracious word and repeated declaration to sup- 
port and defend the Church of England, as it is now by law established, 
which is dearer to u% than our lives.*' An attempt was at the same 
time made to procure the sanction of the house to a proviso in the bill 
for the preservation of his majesty's person designed to protect such 
polemics as should become authors in defence of the Established church, 
but leaving all other disputants, whether Catholics or Protestants, ex- 
posed to the arbitrary treatment consequent on the altered state of the 
law, and the new power of the government, in relation to all cases of 
libel and treason. Means, however, were found to delay this project 
until the adjournment, after which it was no more mentioned. 

Such, then, was the character of the party now ascendant. Its conduct 
was in accordance with the tone of its addresses to the throne 
Character of and its speeches elsewhere. It was prepared to brand as 
cenZmcy?*' rebellion and treason any resistance to the power of the 
sovereign, so long as the encroachments of that power were 
confined to matters of the civil constitution. To the church only were 
these persons bound by ties more sacred than those which placed them 
in subjection to the crown ; and there is no reason to suppose that any- 
thing short of the danger to which the Protestant hierarchy became ex- 
posed, would have sufficed to bring them into action with wiser men 
even with the view of replacing those checks about the monarchy which 
the constitution had provided, still less for the purpose of imposing any 
new measure of restraint. When the question concerning the settle- 
ment of the revenue was under consideration in the commons, and the 
motion before the house was one which, by placing some two millions 
and a half a-year at the disposal of the crown, might have raised the 
king, with a moderate share of prudence on his part, to a condition in 
which he would have had little to apprehend from the parsimony of 
future parliaments, — Mr. Seymour, a tory, and a zealous opponent of 
the Exclusion Bill, ventured to suggest that it might be well for the 
house to ascertain the validity of the returns made at the late elections, 
before proceeding to its vote on the important question submitted to it, 
especially as there were rumours abroad of an intention to repeal the 
Test and the Habeas Corpus Acts, which had filled the minds of a large 
portion of the people with suspicion and alarm, fiut this solitary utter- 
ance on the side of the liberty of the subject, instead of inspiriting others, 
only served to show more plainly that the party with whom Seymour 
acted, were not disposed at this time to manifest the slightest sympathy 
with such sentiments ; and with regard to their opponents, they were 
much too sensible of their weakness to attempt anything openly in sup- 
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port of such objects. Hence, though Seymour spoke of the acts adverted 
to as the bulwarks of the religion and liberties of the state, no man re- 
sponded to his expressions.* 

Before the English parliament had closed its first session, the fate of the 

expedition under Argyle become known. Some davs prior ^ ^ . 

. .1 . 1 • i_ 1 i/v iT'i^. jr. if ate or the ex- 

to that on which the earl eftected his landing, many sus- peditlon under 

pected persons had been placed under arres by the Scottish Argyle. 
government; and beside the force raised for the occasion by the nobility and 
others in different places, the whole of the standing military force of Scot- 
land, consisting of twenty-two thousand regular troops, was employed either 
in watching his motions, or in checking the first appearance of sympathy 
with his designs. The men who came to the earl's standard did not at 
any time exceed two thousand five hundred ; and much the greater part 
of that number were influenced almost entirely by their feudal attach- 
ment to the person of their chief, and not by any intelligent apprehen- 
sion of the intentions of their leaders as set forth in their published 
declarations. Such views were confined, for the most part, to a small 
minority of Ijowlanders who had joined the insurgents, and who strongly 
urged that time should not be lost in skirmishes among the Highlands, 
which might be so much better employed in proceeding at once to those 
parts of the country where a civilised and injured people would be found 
waiting to join the first standard that should be set up to free them from 
the tyranny of their oppressors. 

But Argyle resisted this council with his usual pertinacity, insisting 
that a much stronger force should be secured before taking such a step ; 
and this continued to be his policy, notwithstanding the encouraging 
tidings brought to him by messengers from the Lowlands, and the daily 
occurrences which seemed to prognosticate thiat the numbers which he 
hoped to rally about him would never be brought effectively together, 
and that the only result of his procrastination would be to allow time to 
the government for placing every part of the kingdom in the best pos- 
ture of defence. The three ships which accompanied the insurgents along 
the coasts, and into the lochs ;of the country, were pursued and watched 
by two English frigates. The commander of the frigates succeeded 
in taking Island grig castle, — a place in which the earl had deposited the 
greater part of the arms and ammunition which he had brought with 
him from Holland, and which thus fell into the hands of his enemies. 
Argyle had commanded that, should the frigates find the means of ap- 
proaching within cannon-shot of the castle, the edifice should be blown 

* The motion of Seymour was the more important as it went to question the 
validity of the new charters, which had been issued so freely of late, and for the 
manifest purpose of influencing the elections. The subject was again adverted to 
some days afterwards by lord Lowther, but was again dropped. Journals, May 
27, 29. Lonsdale's Memoirs, 6—8. 
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about to be inflicted on him, but when questioned concerning his feel- 
ings in prospect of them, he observed, that so satisfied was he of the 
justice and humanity of his intentions, and so persuaded that the suffer- 
ings of men in the cause of liberty were among the most effectual means 
of advancing it, that had he a limb to be exposed on the gateway of 
every town in Christendom it should be supplied. On the scaffold he 
repeated his denial of being party to any design against the life of the 
king ; but added that he believed the cause in which he suffered to be so 
righteous and holy, that were every hair of his head a life, he would 
thankfully sacrifice them all in its advancement. He maintained that 
the relations' between subject and sovereign partook of the nature of a I 

solemn contract, the violation of which was as criminal, and as fit a sub- 
ject for punishment, on the one side as on the other. This was the law 
of God, of nature, and of reason, and he had been one to Cake arms i 

against the supreme power, simply because its influence and authority 
had been employed, in violation of this law, to introduce popery and 
slavery. At this point the drums were sounded to render his voice in- 
audible. When they had ceased, he observed, there was little need of 
that ingenuous precaution against the utterances of a dying man, as he 
merely intended to add, that the want of public spirit in the people of 
Scotland and England would not last always ; that the time for their 
wakefulness and deliverance would come ; that he had ever been the 
friend of monarchy, and of the English constitution ; and that he died in 
defence of the laws and liberties of his country, and as a sincere disciple 
of the protestant faith. While giving expression to these sentiments, his 
weakness was such that he was obliged to lean for support upon persons 
placed for the purpose on either side of him. The sentence of the law was 
then inflicted, and some of his limbs were sent to be exposed in the neigh, 
bourhood of the Rye-house, and in other public placea in England.* 

We have seen that Argyle sailed from Amsterdam on the second of May. 
Monmouth Monmouth had pledged himself to leave the Texel six days 
lands in Dor- afterwards, but could not accomplish the necessary arrange- 
JuneTl'. nients before the twenty-fourth. From that day also the 

winds proved contrary, and prevented his reaching Lyme, 
in Dorsetshire, his place of landing, before the eleventh of the following 
month. His whole marine force consisted of one ship of thirty-two 
guns, and two tenders ; and on his landing, his armed followers are said 
by some to have been less than a hundred, by none to have been more 
than a hundred and fifty. But in the town he was received without oppo- 
sition ; and on the following day, the numbers who came from the sur- 

* Ralph, i. 872» 873. One observation made by Rumbold was long remembered 
by the people : he said, *' he did not beh'eve that God had made the greater part of 
mankind with saddles on their backs, and bridles in their mouths, and some few 
booted and spurred to ride the rest." Mackintosh, 31, 32. Burnet, iii. 32. Burnet 
states that Cochran was pardoned in virtue of the sum of 5000/.^ paid by his fatlier, 
the earl of Dundonald, to the Catholic priests who were in communication with 
the king. Ibid. 
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rounding country to join his standard were such as to afford consider- 
able promise of success. 

In a declaration issued to explain his objects, Monmouth described 
himself, and the persons attending him, as having taken His declara- 
arms in defence of the protestant religion, and of the laws **°"* 
and liberties of England; all of which were in danger of becoming 
extinct, in consequence of the usurpation and tyranny of James duke 
of York. Then followed a number of allegations against the king, 
representing his whole life as a covert or open attack on the religion and 
constitution of the realm. He was even charged with being a party to 
such acts as the burning of London, the shutting up of the Exchequer, 
and the murder of Godfrey and lord Essex ; and inasmuch as every- 
thing disgraceful in the foreign policy of the nation, and everything 
superstitious and tyrannical in the course of its domestic affairs for 
many years past, had resulted mainly from the machinations of the said 
duke of York, all men were now called upon to join in proclaiming him 
usurper and traitor, and in prosecuting war against him and his adhe- 
rents until he should be brought to justice. The declaration further 
promised, that freedom of worship should be secured to all protestants ; 
that parliaments should be chosen annually, and hold their sittings every 
year until all petitions or grievances should be duly considered and pro- 
vided for ; that sheriffs in counties should be annually chosen by the 
freeholders ; that all cities and corporations should be restored to the 
freedom of their ancient charters ; that no standing military force should 
be continued without consent of parliament ; and that the command of 
such force should be placed in future in the hands of the sheriffs. His 
grace further stated, in his own name, that though he did not doubt he 
could make it appear that he had a just claim to the crown, he sincerely 
waived all pretension of that nature, and would leave the whole question 
concerning the future government of Uie nation to the wisdom and autho- 
rity of a free parliament.** 

News of the landing of the duke was conveyed to the king with all 
speed by the mayor of Lyme and the principal officers of Conduct of 
the customs. James immediately laid the information be- Parliament, 
fore the two houses then sitting ; and lords and commons at once 
agreed in giving his majesty every assurance of their willingness to 
spend their lives and fortunes in his defence. We have seen that the 
duke was immediately attainted, and that to assert his legitimacy was 
. made to be high treason. The sum of five thousand pounds was also 
offered as a reward for his apprehension ; and the house having advised 
that his majesty should not expose his royal x>erson in this emergency, 
voted the sum of four hundred thousand pounds to meet his extraordi- 
nary occasions.t 

* Ralph, i. 873—875. This prolamation owc4 much of its inflammatory charac- 
ter to that arch-traitor Ferguson, of Rye-bouse notoriety. 

t Pari. Hist., iv, 1362^1366. Keresby, 200— 204. 
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So prompt, however, were the people in joining the dake*s standard. 

Attack upon *^^* ®^ ^^® *^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^® landing he was in a con- 
Brtdpoit, dition to send three hundred men to attack the town of 

JuD6 14. Bridport, six miles distance, — ^the duke of Albemarle, 

lieutenant of Devonshire, baying taken possession of that place with 
some armed followers a few days before. The storming of the town 
was conducted with great resolution by the insurgents, and when 
lord Grey, their leader, fled in dismay from the struggle, the men 
acquitted themselves with so much courage, and preserved so much 
order, as fully to protect themselves against the consequences to which 
the cowardice of their commander had exposed them. Monmouth was 
encouraged by the spirit which his followers had displayed in this action ; 
but he had purposed dividing the command of his cavalry between lord 
Grey and Fletcher of Saltoun, and the day on which the former had thus 
disgraced himself, the latter so damaged his reputation among the duke's 
adherents, by shooting a person of some consideration in a fit of passion, 
that his elevation to that trust could not be ventured upon. Thus the 
services of Fletcher were last at a moment when they were greatly 
needed, and the foreboding with which those of Grey were retained ap- 
peared in the end to have been only too well founded. 

On the fourth day after his landing, the duke left Lyme at the head 
March to ©f nearly two thousand foot, and three hundred horse. 
Axminster. Approaching Axminster, he saw the duke of Albemarle de- 
scending a hill on the opposite side of the town, with about four thousand 
of the Devonshire militia. Albemarle was intent on reaching Lyme be- 
fore the insurgents would be in a condition to resist the force under his 
command, and flattered himself that a single blow might suffice to crush 
the power of the invader. But he no sooner saw the number of the 
enemy than he sounded a retreat, which was conducted with so much 
haste as to be not a little disorderly.* Had Monmouth proceeded to the 
attack, many of the Devonshire men would, •no doubtj have gone over 
to him, the arms of others would have been of eminent service, and the 
flush given to his cause by so spirited an achievement might have 
turned the scale of fortune in his favour. But his great error was to 
undervalue the discipline and capacity of the force at his disposal, and 
to expect much more, time after time, from his friends in other parts of 
the kingdom than his experience was found to warrant. 

From Axminster the duke proceeded to Taunton, where his reception 
Reception at was such as manifested that the hearts of the people 
Taunton. ^ere indeed with him. They strewed his way with herbs 
and flowers; they rent the air with acclamations; their houses were 
thrown open to his followers ; twenty-six young women from the princi- 

* James had reason to distrust the militia, aud had ordered the lieutenants not 
to hazard any encounter with the enemy, if they could avoid it, until assisted by the 
regular troops. Memoirs, ii. 29. Reresby, 204. 206. 
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pal families presented him with colours in the name of their townsmen 
and also with a Bihle, which his grace received, observing, that he had 
taken the field to defend the truth contained in that book, and was pre- 
pared to seal it with his blood, if there should be occasion. 

It was at Taunton that Monmouth proclaimed himself king The 
duke always alleged that this change of policy was not of „ 
his own choosing. What the considerations were that procS^ 
especially dictated such a course, is a question concern- ^Aimself king, 
ing which much difference of opinion existed at that time, and has con- 
tmued to our own. It is probable that an assumption of royalty was 
regarded as placing the duke more on an equality with James, and as 
likely to bring persons of influence to his standard, by separating his 
cause from the » suspicion of republicanism, and by giving a greater 
semblance of law to his authority, so a ?. ,uiewhat to diminish the pro- 
bable danger of persons who might declare themselves in his favour. 
But if such expectations were cherished, they were not realised. To 
the end, the followers of Monmouth consisted almost entirely of persons 
from the middle and humbler classes, and chiefly of persons engaged 
in trade and handicraft;. Many of the nobility and gentry, no doubt, 
wished him success, but they either distrusted his competency to such 
an undertaking, or were of that discreet class who are more disposed 
to share in the advantages of a triumph than in the hazards necessary 
to secure it. 

The day on which the duke declared himself king, proclamations 
were issued in his name, which set a price on the head of 
James ; pronounced the parliament then sitting seditious ; m'^ioj^^^' 
and called on the duke of Albemarle, who had taken his ™*rch to 
position within six miles of Taunton, to lay down his arms, ®"^^®^*te^- 
on pain of being proclaimed a traitor. It would have been well if this 
courage on paper had been followed by suitable actions in the field ; but 
in place of any attempt to subdue or disperse the force under Albemarle 
orders were given to march toward Bridgewater, where the duke expe- 
rienced a reception as flattering as had awaited him at Taunton. His 
followers at that place amounted to between five and six thousand a 
number which might have been increased by several thousands almost 
daily, if arms'and ammunition had been sufiiciently at his command. 

Wade and Roe, two of his oflScers, were natives of Bristol, and per- 
sons who had been proscribed as implicated in the Rye- t i ^ . 
■I . V»i 11.,,, Intended 

house conspiracy. Both assured their leader that they siege of Bris- 

knew the majority of the people of Bristol to be in his ^^^' 
favour, and urged that an immediate assault should be made on that 
city, the possession of which, as a place of strength, would be import- 
ant ; while the arms, and stores of all descriptions, that were deposited 
there, would be invaluable. Added to which, the soldiers of the garrison 
were at present all militia-men, whom it was certain their commander. 
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tUc duke of Beaufort, could not trust if a siege were commenced. 
Monmouth was so far governed by this counsel, that he advanced through 
Glastonbury and Wells to Keynsham, a village within five miles of Bristol. 
But at that place it was ascerUined that a small body of regular troops 
had been sent to assist the garrison under Beaufort, and the duke's spirit 
of delay returned. It is said that Beaufort, being well aware of the dis- 
affection of the townsmen, had declared that should any sign of in- 
subordination appear among them, he would give the whole city to the 
flames, and that having contrived to send information of this threat to 
Monmouth, he set fire to a ship in the river, in the hope of suggesting the 
conclusion that he had begun to carry his menace into effect. Mon- 
mouth, it is added, was touched with pity on witnessing the conflagration, 
and exclaimed, " God forbid that I should be the man to involve my 
friends in the double calamity of fire and sword !" Thus an appearance, 
which, in the case of any leader equal to the conduct of such an enter- 
prise would have been regarded as the summons of his friends to their 
rescue, was allowed to frustrate a design, on the vigorous prosecution of 
which the success, as was afterwards manifest, of the whole movement 
depended. It is even said, that the firing of the ship was the work of 
the duke's partisans, with the view of diverting the attention of the gar- 
rison to one quarter of the city, while the enemy should enter at the other. 
However this may haveHaeen, orders were immediately given to pro- 
t f ^^^ ^ ^*^^ instead of Bristol. The regular troops in 
Keynsham, England at this time did not exceed seven thousand men ; 
June 25. |,^t ^fter the retreat from Keynsham, the duke had no 

prospect of being able to equip a much greater number of adherents than 
were then with him, and almost every hour tended to show more and more 
l^ainly that the delays which he had persuaded himself would be so 
conducive to the accomplishment of his designs, had proved much more 
favourable to the power of his enemies than to his own. One of his own 
historians, accordingly, on leaving the neighbourhood of Bristol, observes, 
" this was the top of our prosperity." * 

On reaching Bath, the king's forces under lord Feversham were seen 
on the hills in its neighbourhood. The duke summoned the town to 
surrender, but the authorities of the place set him at defiance. He was 
still disinclined to trust his followers in a struggle with regular troops, 
though double their number, and marched by the way of Philipsnorton 
towards Frome. Some skirmishing and cannonading occurred over 
this space, in which the advantage appears to have been with the insur- 
gents, so much so that the royalists were not themselves 
disposed to hazard a general engagement, but withdrew 
to Bradford, a town some miles in their rear and to the left of them. The 

* * Life of Lord Jefferies, 253, ei ieq, Ralph, i. 875—^9. Echsrd, 1063> e/ teq. 
Oldmixon, i. 701—703. Reresby, 201—207. 
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people of Frome received the duke with the greatest readiness, but a 
supply of arms which he hoped to find there, had been seized by the 
royalisU some days before. Here also he had expected to meet an acces- 
sion of cavalry from Wiltshire, but no such assistance arrived ; and at 
this place it was that the. tidings reached him concerning the total 
failure of the attempt under Argyle. Feversham, in the mean while, 
was approaching with a reinforcement of thirty field-pieces. 

Nearly all hope of success had now vanished ; and Monmouth him- 
self seenaed inclined to hsten to those who counselled that the general 
officers should endeavour to make their escape from the country as they 
best could, leaving the men in arms to disperse and shift for themselves. 
But this advice was condemned by every officer except colonel Venner, 
and it was in the end resolved to remain together and to share the 
chance of events as they should arise. With these views the insurgent 
army marched through Shipton-Mallet and Wells, in its way toward 
Bridgewater, at which place it arrived on the third of July. On the 
fifth, the approach of the royal army was announced, and the duke pro- 
jected marching by Axbridge and Keynsham, towards Gloucester, with 
the intention of throwing himself on the assistance of his friends in 
Shropshire and Cheshire.* 

But in the afternoon of the same day his grace became aware of the 
position which the royal army had taken at a place called Sedgemoor, 
about three miles from the town, and conceived the design of taking 
the enemy by surprise, in an attack under cover of the night. The gene- 
ral opinion was, that if the royalist infantry were not intrenched, it 
would be well to make the proposed attempt Scouts were despatched 
to ascertain that point, and as they agreed in reporting that there "^er^ 
no intrenchments, it was resolved that an attack should be made. 

At seven in the evening, the duke assembled his troops in the castle- 
field, and by eleven the whole were in motion, command guttle of 
being given that no gun should be fired, nor sound uttered, Sedgemoor, 
until the line of the enemy should be passed. The insurgents ^^^^ ^' 
amounted to about five thousand men, still nearly double the number 
of the king's troops, but they were much inferior to thiem in cavalry and 
artillery, and above all in the advantage of discipline. The command of 
the duke's cavalry was entrusted to lord Grey ; colonel Wade headed 
the vanguard of the infantry. The plan of the duke required that the 
cavalry should push their way into the camp, so as to prevent the royal- 
ist infantry from acting together. His three or four pieces of cannon 
were to follow next, the footmen coming, in the rear. On approaching 
the enemy's line, however, it was found that if there were no intrench- 
ments, there was a deep and almost impassable ditch, serving as a drain 
to the moor, which separated the space traversed by the insurgents from 
that occupied by the camp of the royalists. The cowardice of lord 

« Ralph, i. 879, 880. Fox's Hist. 239—243. 
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Gfrey at Bridport was displayed no less signally at Sedgemoor, and with 
the worst consequences. In the former case, the undisciplined footmen 
under his command rebuked his pusillanimous temper by the achieve- 
ments of their own self-directed courage; but in the latter, the cavalry 
appear to have been paiaic-struck with their leader, and to have hovered 
about the field from the beginning of the fight to the end without once 
daring to take a part in it. The only effect of his lordship's advance 
was to give alarm to the royalists, so as>to enable them to place them- 
selves in a posture of defence before colonel Wade and his infantry 
had come up to effect their passage over the dike. Grey, on passing 
the ditch, was to have skirted the royalist camp, and then falling upon the 
cavalry, quartered, without suspicion of danger, in a village on the 
opposite side, was to have set fire to some of the houses, as a signal of 
his success. Monmouth boked anxiously for the expected signal, 
and thus not only lost the aid on which he had calculated from his 
cavalry, but was prevented bringing up his infantry with the speed he 
might have done, to supply the lack of service from that quarter. 

Even now, however, affiairs were by no means desperate. The infantry 
were no sooner permitted to attempt crossing the ditch, than they effected 
their passage in great numbers, and pressed with so much order and 
spirit on the royalists, as to spread confusion right and left of them. 
But Monmouth checked their impetuosity, and showed that he knew not 
how to expect success from any amount of courage except as put forth 
under the cautious restraint of certain received military rules. Order 
accordingly was preserved. But day began to dawn and the decisive 
blow was not struck. By that time, the better conduct of the roy- 
alist cavalry, and the arrival of their thirty pieces of artillery, from a 
point at which they had been placed to guard the high road to Bridge- 
water, gave the advantage to the regular troops. It is admitted on 
all hands that men could not have acquitted themselves better than 
did the insurgent infantry at ^edgemoor. In the Ifinguage of a royalist 
who was present, they not only stood their ground with firmness and 
intrepidity, facing line to line with the too much dreaded veterans before 
them, " but fought as if every man expected a kingdom for his reward.*' 
Monmouth himself displayed his usual courage during the night But 
soon after day-break be observed the enemy's cavalry closing about the 
quarter where he commanded, a^d fearing to be encompassed by them, 
was prevailed upon to be the first general officer, after lord Grey, 
to set the example of fiigbt. His faithful followers, coyered his 
retreat, by continuing to occupy the ground as long as their ammunition 
served ; and when they withdrew from the field, their epei<kiie^ had learnt 
so far to respect their valour, that no pursuit of them was attempted 
until some hours afterwards. Many hundreds, however, of the un- 
happy fugitives were discovered in the hedges, corn-fields, and other 
hiding places, during the following day, and were sabred or shot without 
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mercy. It is supposed that not more than three hundred fell in the field ; 
but by the massacres which followed, the number of the slain was in- 
creased to two thousand.* i 

Monmouth, and the few persons attending him, directed their course 
toward the Bristol Channel. His judicious and faithful adherent, Dr. 
Oliver, urged that he should not lose a moment in seeking a temporary 
concealment in the principality ; but from that course he was dissuaded 
by lord Grey, a man in whose judgment he seemed doomed to place a 
ruinous confidence.^ Monmouth, Grey, and a German officer resolved to 
proceed along byeways towards Hampshire, the country best known to 
Grey, and through which he flattered himself it would be safest to pass 
for the purpose of securing a passage from the coast to the continent. 
They travelled separately, disguised as peasants ; but the price set on the 
head of Grey and Monmouth was such as to leave little chance of their 
escape. Grey was apprehended on the evening of the seventh. The 
German was taken on the following morning. He confessed that, he had 
parted from Monmouth only a few hours previously, and before night the 
duke was himself a prisoner. He was discovered in a ditch, Monmonth 
partly concealed under fern and nettles, and greatly ex- and Grey made 
hausted in strength and spirits. Some peas found in his P"8o»er8. 
pockets, gathered in the fields through which he had passed, appear to have 
been the remains of his only sustenance since he marched out of Bridge- 
water towards Sedgemoor three evenings before. 

On that same evening, and in this state of depression, Monmouth wrote 
a letter to the king, in which he expressed the deepest sorrow Monmouth'* 
and self-condemnation for the course he had pursued ; letter to the 
alleging that it had resulted from suffering his mind to be ^*"^' 
abused by false information, and his judgment to be controlled by men 
whom he now abhorred. He concluded with intimating that he had 
something to communicate, fit only for the ear of his majesty, and which, 
if he were favoured with an audience, would alone be sufficient to show 
the entire devotion to the royal interests that might be expected from 
him should his forfeited life be spared. The man who could descend to 
plead in such terms, even for his life, was not of a temperament to find 
his proper place as a leader in the paths of treason and rebellion.f 

Monmouth and Grey reached London on the thirteenth. The 
queen dowager urged the king, with much earnestness His interview 
and generosity of feeling, to grant his nephew the solicited ^^^'^ •^*™®'- 
interview; and James was not himself proof against the appeal 
which had been made to his curiosity by the mysterious hint in the 
duke's letter. • What the '• one word " which was to prove of such 

* Ralph, L 880. 882, Reresby, 210 Life of Lord JeflRBries, 254, Oldmixon, i. 703. 

t Fox's Histi 246—262. Oldmixon, i. 704. •* The duke, when he was taken, 
was almost spent, not having been in a bed for three weeks ; he was quite unpro- 
vided with arms, nor made any defence." Reresby, 212. 
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grave import could be, was a question that might well occasion a variety 
of conjecture. In addition to which, the king had been informed by 
Mr. Ralph Sheldon, a gentleman of his bedchamber, who had been sent 
to accompany Monmouth during part of his journey to London, that the 
duke had more than insinuated he could make disclosures deeply affect- 
ing the integrity of lord Sunderland, the most confidential adviser of the 
crown. Under these influences James consented to the proposed inter- 
view. This proceeding was afterwards censured by the king himself — 
or by the compiler of his memoirs — as improper, unless he had been 
disposed to grant a pardon. According to the same authority, it ap- 
peared that the duke had really no important matter to disclose ; that 
he descended to the lowest entreaties for his life, even to the extent of 
insinuating a willingness to profess himself a catholic, in conformity with 
the principles of his early education, if that might avail him. Great 
suspicion, however, attaches to these representations. Monmouth, no 
doubt, hoped to move his father's brother to compassion by the tender- 
ness of his personal appeals. But he had not perceived, or had not suf- 
ficiently remembered, that he had to deal with a mind in which arbitrary 
principles and religious bigotry had done much to exclude humanity, in 
certain connexions, from among the virtues — narrowing an understand- 
ing always defective, and hardening a heart at best but ill supplied with 
the softer affections. James, having encouraged hope by granting an 
interview, gave the suppliant to understand that it would be in vain to 
cherish it, and talked of his having proclaimed himself king as an offence 
which of necessity placed him beyond the limits of mercy.* 

Monmouth now resigned himself to his fate, and suddenly resumed 
Prepares for a composure and dignity of manner, and as much cheer- 
death, fulness in his conversation as became a man m such 
circumstances. Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells, and Turner, bishop 
of Ely, were ordered to attend him; but it was their pleasure 
to persecute the prisoner during his last hours with disquisitions 
in favoiir of passive obedience and non-resistance, and about the guilt 
of his public conduct as a violation of that doctrine, instead of oc- 
cupying themselves in more rational attempts to prepare his mind for 
another world. Dr. Tennison, who attended him at his own request, 
was a divine of the same school, but his greater moderation, and better 
judgment, rendered him more acceptable. The duke had not lived with 
the duchess of Monmouth for some years, and her place had been sup- 
plied by lady Harriet Wentworth, a person to whom he felt so strong an 
attachment, that those who knew him best attributed his great solicitude 
for life mainly to that feeling. When the bishops pressed him to con- 
fession on this point, he maintained to the last, that he regarded the 
lady Harriet as being truly, and before God, his wife, and his early 

♦ James's Memoirs, ii. 32—37. Fox, 253, et teg. 
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betrothment to the heiress of Buccleugh, as an inconsiderate and pre- 
mature contract which experience had dissolved. Among the inventions 
circulated in the hope of degrading this ill-fated person, and of diminish- 
ing the popular sympathy in his behalf, was a report that the duchess of 
Monmouth, having obtained permission to visit him in the Tower, he 
disowned all relation to her, and refused to see her. Others admitted 
that the interview took place, but described it as cold and imnatural. 
Tn the account preserved among the manuscripts of the Buccleugh 
family, the duke is described, by one who was no friend to him, as not 
only consenting to see his wife, but as having given *' her the kindest 
character that could be, and begged her pardon of his failings and 
offences to her, and praytd her to continue her kindness and care to his 
poor children." The duchess herself embraced his knees, shed many 
tears, entreated his forgiveness of anything she may have done to dis- 
please him, and fainted under the strength of her emotions. The object 
of the interview, however, on the part of the duchess, was not any inter- 
change of affection, but simply for the purpose of putting certain ques- 
tions to the duke, in the presence of witnesses, which might serve to 
protect herself and her children from sharing in the consequences of 
his rebellion.* 

AYe have seen that Monmouth arrived in London on the evening of 

the thirteenth. The next day he had his interview with _. 
, ,. ,., /t.ji 1 'It His execution, 

the kmg, and in the course of that day he was admonished 

to prepare for death the following mornuig. His petition for the re- 
spite of a single day was peremptorily refused. At the place of exe- 
cution, on Tower-hill, he appeared to survey the scene around him, 
and the implements of destruction at his feet, without dismay. He 
expressed his sorrow for the blood which had been shed, but he had 
ever meant well to the nation, and no remonstrance on the part of 
the prelates who attended him could bring him to make any profession 
of repentance concerning his intentions. He took the axe in his hand, 
and touching its edge, observed it was not sharp enough. He gave 
the executioner only half the sum intended for ^him, stating, that if he 
performed his office with more skill and dispatch than in the case of 
lord Russell, the remainder would be given by an attendant. The 
effect of this precaution was the opposite of its design. The courage 
of the headsman failed him : his first blow was so ineffectual that the 
unhappy victim turned and almost rose from the block, as if to re- 
proach his torturer. A second and a third stroke followed, before life 
appeared to be extinct. The man then threw the axe from his tremb- 
ling hand, and declared he could do no more ; but the sheriff forced him 
to his office, and, after three or four more strokes, the head was severed 
from the body ! 

♦ Burnet, iii. &2— 64, with the notes of the Oxford Edition. 1833. James's 
Memoirs, ii. 37, 38. Reresby, 213. 
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Such was the end of the duke of Monmouth, the eldest and the most 

beloved among the children of the late king. His capacity. 

Hit character. .^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ highest order, was certainly considerable. He 

had served in several campaigns on the continent with much reputation ; 
and his handsome presence, kindness of disposition, suavity of address, 
and general sincerity, had given him a strong hold on the esteem and 
affection of nearly all who knew him. That his understanding was not 
such as to prevent his being susceptible of flattery, and that the soft- 
ness of his nature unfitted him for those perilous conflicts to which his 
aspiring temper, and his proneness to confide in the judgment of others, 
sometimes prompted him to engage, is unquestionable ; but those were 
infirmities which, if they leave him exposed in some degree to our cen- 
sure, give him a strong claim on our sympathy. His evil genius, during 
his latter years, lord Grey, was in some sense more fortunate. By 
his confessions, and by large bribes to the courts particularly to lord 
Rochester, he obtained pardon. 

By this time, reports of the military executions resorted to in the 
Military exe- ^^^^ began to furnish matter for a variety of comment in 
cutions— the metropolis.* On his return from the pursuit and 
Feversham. slaughter of the insurgents, Feversham marched, before 
the close of the day, into Bridgewater, having with him a number of 
prisoners, tied together in the manner of galley-slaves. These had not 
been put to death on the spot where they were seized, as it was deemed 
expedient to make an Example of them in another form. Twenty-two 
of their number were hanged, without any form of trial, on sign-posts, 
tfnd on beams set up for the purpose by the road side. Among them 
was an officer, named Adlaro, already faint and expiring of his wounds. 
Four, as if in mockery of the proceedings of regular law, were hanged 
in chains. One man was promised his life on condition of his keeping 
pace with a horse at full speed for half a mile, the same rope being tied 
round the neck of the horse and the man. The poor wretch performed 
this feat, and, in spite of his achievement, was put to death. Thus per- 
fidy and sport were made to aggravate the horrors of capital punish- 
ment. How far these atrocities would have been carried at that time, 
if no check had been given to them, it is difficult to say ; but Ken, the 
bishop of the diocese, whose ^eal as a royalist all men knew, ventured to 
interfere, denouncing such acts as murder, and insisted that, the battle 
being over, every man should be put upon his trial before punishment. 

* Among the many narratives of these proceedings, and of the subsequent con- 
duct of Jefferies, which have been published, that supplied by sir James Mackintosh 
appears to be the most deserving of confidence, as it is not only sustained by some 
new Authorities, but is given as the result of a very careful scrutiny of the old. 
Some of the worst deeds imputed to the military leaders are given up as not sus- 
tained by sufficient evidence, but the facts which remain are sufficiently revolting. 
The account in the text rests on the authority of sir James where no other autbo- 
given. Hist., 13—36. 
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But the bishop soon withdrew to his residence ; while Feyersham 
prepared to obey the call which required him to make his ^ , , ,,. , 

^ •' ^ - . , , . ?^^ . . , Colonel Kirke. 

appearance at court, that he .might receive the acknow- 
ledgments and distinction to which his services had entitled him ; and his 
successor in authority, colonel Kirke, if any credit is due to traditions 
which have prevailed over the west of England from that day to the 
present, exceeded Feversham in the lawlessness and barbarity of 
his proceedings. It is certain that he signalised his entrance into 
Taunton, on the third day after the battle, by ordering, on his own autho- 
rity, nine of his prisoners to be hanged ; and their names were formally 
entered in the register of the parish where they were interred-, as those 
of persons executed for high treason. Such acts of tyranny, we have 
reason to believe, were often made to the last degree revolting, by being 
mixed up with insult, mockery, and the usual debaucheries of military 
licence. Much violence and excess was, no doubt, unavoidable. The 
collision was constant between the soldiers, who were in search of 
rebels ; and the people, who were generally disposed to favour their 
concealment and escape ; and the bitterness between these parties, and 
the evils to which it led, were increased by the activity of mercenary or 
malicious persons who busied themselves as informers. Kirke and his 
soldiers had formed part of the garrison at Tangier, and as their hos- 
tilities in that place 'were against the enemies of Christianity, he had 
caused the figure of a lamb to be painted on his colours. The people 
of Somersetshire observing the emblem under which these ruffians pur- 
sued their debauched and murderous vocation, gave them — with an 
irony which had more of sorrow than merriment in it-^the name of 
Kirke's lambs, a designation by which they were remembered for gene- 
rations afterwards. 

The least faulty part of Kirke's proceedings was, in attempting to en- 
rich himself, in imitation of the magistrates, and ministers of the crown, by 
selling pardons to the prisoners who came into his hands. Corruption in 
this case came as an abatement upon cruelty. There is room also to suspect 
that some of the more brutal actions attributed to this commander in the 
traditions of the west, owe their origin to the terror and indignation which 
his unquestionable severities and excesses had produced ; his followers 
too, there is reason to believe, were many of them under less restraint 
than himself, while everything done by them would be very naturally 
ascribed to his orders. Nor is it to be doubted that he well knew the 
temper of the government, and was aware that his services would fail of 
acceptance in the highest quarter, if they were not such as to connect 
terror with the idea of insurgency from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. Sunderland wrote to him frequently, expressing the king's 
entire satisfaction with his conduct, and never complaining of what was 
done, except when it appeared that his authority jhad been exercised in 
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setting prisoners' at liberty without consulting his superior.* We may 
therefore believe this man, when stating, at a later period, that his seve- 
rities fell short of the orders he had received. It has been conjectured, 
indeed, that his removal from the west in the following August, was on 
the ground of his having shown signs of ^weariness in the inquisitorial 
and oppressive services demanded of him. It is well known that his 
successoi', colonel Trelawney, a day or two after his promotion, ordered I 

e * 1 three men to be hanged as rebels at Taunton without tiial 

sept. I* -,i. t ■%» \ I. 

of any sort, so far was he from apprehending that any 

censure was likely to be incurred by his reviving the memory of the 

most illegal and merciless of the proceedings that had marked the career 

of his predecessors. I 

But if it be proper to condemn the conduct of military men who de- J 

Commiuion feat the ends' of justice by abandoning all the rules of law, ' 

of the Judges, what should be said of judges when found indulging in I 

all the summary cruelties of martial law, under the forms of a civil 
administration ? On the twenty-fourth of August, a commission was 
issued which deputed Jefferies, the lord chief justice, and four judges, 
Montague, Levinz, Atkins, and Wright, to proceed on the western 
circuit, for the trial of the prisoners taken during the insurrection. It 
was also required that all officers in those parts should furnish such sup- 
plies ** of horse and foot as might be demanded by the lord chief justice 
for securing prisoners, and to perform that service in such manner as 
he shoiild direct.'* 

Jefferies commenced his circuit — or, as James frequently called it, his 
Trial of Mrs. " campaign," — at Winchester, on the twenty -seventh of Au- 
LWe. gust. In that place the judges were chiefly occupied with the 

trial of Mrs. Alicia Lisle. The prisoner was charged with having shel- 
tered in her house, for a single night, two men who were fugitives from the 
routed army at Sedgemoor. She was more than seventy years of age, her 
hearing served her but imperfectly, and she was liable, from her advanced 
years, to fits of dozing and lethargy; which deprived her of consciousness. 
But though without the assistance of coimsel, she defended herself with a 
dignity and self-possession which exhibited a singular contrast to the scurri- 
lous language and boisterous manner of the lord chief justice. There were 
some facts in the history of this much-injured woman which, no doiibt, 
served to create a degree of prejudice against her ; but there were others 
which should have been allowed to speak still more strongly in her 
favour. Her husband was the son of sir William Lisle, of the Isle of 
Wight. He was a member of the Long Parliament, and one of the 
Council of State instituted in those times. He was also a commissioner 

» 

f • See these letters printed for the first time from the State-Paper Office, in the 
Appendix to Mackintosh. 
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of the great seal, and assistant to the lord president in the high court of 
justice for the trial of Charles I. The name of Lisle is not found in the 
warrant for the death of the king, hut at the Restoration he left the 
country, with his friend general Ludlow, and was afterwards assassinated 
by two Irish royalists, who expected a large reward from the English 
government for such a piece of service. His wife remained in £ngland, 
where she appears to have avoided all connexion with political parties, 
and though a preshyterian, to have conducted herself so as never to 
have been suspected of disloyalty. Her political preferences appear to 
have differed widely from those of her husband, for she had always 
shown herself inclined to the cause of the royalists, and had often be- 
friended them in their distress. She declared, and with apparent truth, 
that no woman in England had shed more tears over the death of Charles I. 
than herself. Since the Restoration she had always professed and mani- 
fested attachment to the crown ; and she had not only declared herself 
hostile to the designs of Monmouth from the time of his landing, but 
had sent her son, whom she had bred a soldier, to hazard his life in the 
king's service at Sedgemoor. She named upon her trial several distin- 
guished persons who had known her intimately and for many years, 
some of whom were dead, and others at a distance ; but who, if per- 
mitted, would have borne testimony to the loyalty of her principles and 
conduct. 

Of the charges against her, no point that could justly have affected her 

life was proved. One of the persons whom she received into her house 

was a preshyterian minister, named Hicks; the other an insurgent 

named Nelthorpe. Concerning Hicks she confessed, ^^ I knew him to 

be a nonconformist minister, and there being, as is well known, warrants 

out to apprehend all nonconformist ministers, I was willing to give him 

shelter from those warrants." Of Nelthorpe, she maintained, she knew 

nothing, either in name or person. She further pleaded, that admittting 

it to be the law, that persons convicted of harbouring traitors became 

themselves liable to the penalties of treason, it would be to invert the 

just course of things to adjudge her guilty of treason, until the persons 

whom she was accused of concealing should have been adjudged traitors. 

In the evidence, the first part went to show that Hicks had been seen 

" up and down" with the insurgent army at Keynsham, and that he 

had there spoken favourably of Monmouth, and with dissatisfaction of 

the king. But it was not proved that he was in arms, or that he did 

anything which could be justly construed as an overt act of treason. The 

remaining evidence was that of a countryman, named Dunne, who was 

desired by some one to go to Moyles- court, the house of Mrs. Lisle, and 

to ascertain if she would be willing to receive Mr. Hicks. This she 

consented to do, naming a time, and the witness conducted Hicks and 

another man to the house at the time mentioned. The next day the 

house was searched and the fugitives seized. It appeared, further, that 
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in the course of the evening, when the' witness, Hicks, and{the third 
person were sitting together in. the prisoner's house, there was some dis- 
course respecting the hattle, hut the particulars of the conversation the 
witness did not rememher, nor was it proved that Mrs. Lisle was present 
when that conversation took place. 

Every artifice was employed hy Jeflferies to render the evidence ex- 
torted from Dunne fatal to the prisoner. PoUexfen, tjie counsel for 
the prosecution, introduced him as an unwilling witness, and requested 
the chief justice to examine him strictly, upon which Jeflferies spared 
00 pains to fi^ the imagination of the poor rustic hefore him on the all- 
surpassing guilt of perjury, and on the horrors of the doom awaiting 
him at the last day, and in the world helow, should he fall into that sin. 
He next admonished his victim, that no concealment or prevarication 
could possibly avail him, insinuating that enough was known of the 
whole business to convict him of falsehood the moment he should resort 
to it, and to secure to him the punishment which any delinquency of 
that nature might be found to deserve. The fitness, as he proceeded, 
found himself assailed with the most insulting language. His religious 
tenets, his manners, his person, all were made subjects of ridicule ; he 
was charged with the most corrupt perjury ; and threats of vengeance 
and imprecations were heaped upon him without mercy, until, bewildered 
and terrified, he declared " he knew not what he said," and added, in 
his utter helplessness, ** I am cluttered out of my senses ; tell me, my 
lord, what you would have me to say." That some shades of inconsist- 
ency should be worked into his evidence by such means was inevitable ; 
still, his testimony, as a whole, was only to the effect above stated. 

In summing up the case, the chief justice could not abstain from mis- 
representations of the evidence; and having launched out on many 
topics adapted to incite and mislead the jury, he concluded by declaring 
that a case of treason was as clearly befi)re them " as the sun at noon 
day." Some of the jury, however, desired to know whether, in point of 
law, it was equally treason to receive a person in the circumstances of 
Hicks, though not convicted as a traitor, and one who had be«n so con- 
victed ? Jeflferies answered immediately, " It is all the same;'* ob- 
serving, that " otherwise, had Hicks been a wounded rebel, and died of his 
wounds, there would hav6 been no means of subjecting the prisoner to 
the penalties which the law had provided against persons giving conceal- 
ment to traitors;" — forgetting, with his usual unfairness, all observation on 
the opposite consequences of such a maxim. The jury, accordingly, re- 
tired, with the understanding that it became them to declare a prisoner 
guilty of treason in having harboured a supposed traitor, without waiting to 
obtain any legal proof as to whether the person so harboured was a traitor 
or not — thus giving their sanction to a maxim which tended to ensure 
the destrttction of a multitude of innocent persons, as a necessary cost 
in the way of bringing retribution ^home to the guilty. The jury were 
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absent about half an hour : Jefferies became impatient, and expressed 
his surprise that in so plain a case they should have gone from the bar. 
On their return, in place of giving their verdict, they expressed their 
doubts whether the prisoner knew Hicks to have been in the army. The 
chief justice reminded them, with an air of surprise, and much sharpness, 
of the conversation said to have taken place at Moyles-court at supper- 
time, when there was some talk about the battle and the army, and the 
name of Nelthorpe was even mentioned, adding, that the prisoner was 
by, and heard all these things. The jury, however, were, aware that 
Dunne had not said positively that Nelthorpe's name was mentioned, nor 
was it proved that Mrs. Lisle was present during the alleged conversa- 
tion ; and the foreman still expressed the doubt of the panel as to the 
evidence of prisoner's knowing that the persons she received had heen 
in the army; on which the chief justice concluded by observing 
abruptly, that if there were no such proof as the particulars which he 
had mentioned afforded, the circumstances of the case altogether afforded 
the fullest possible evidence — ^he wondered what they could doubt about. 
Four judges sat the silent witnessfes of these proceedings; and the 
jury, finding themselves rudely fehut out from all means of saving the 
prisoner, at length consented, rather than hazard a further collision 
with the court, to deliver the prey to the destroyer, by returning a verdict 
of guilty. 

On the follovnng morning Mrs'. Lisle was placed at the bar to receive 
sentence of death, when Jefferies again broke forth into violent invec- 
tives against the presbyterians, mixed with some artful expressions, 
intended to operate, without holding out any distinct promise of pardon, 
as an inducement to some confession. Having pronounced the sentence, 
the judge next issued his orders that the prisoner should be burnt alive 
in the afternoon of the same day. But the clergy of the cathedral of 
Winchester interfered and procured a respite of three days, and during 
that interval lady St. John, and lady Abergavenny, wrote a letter to lord 
Clarendon, then privy seal, in her favour. That letter his lordship read 
to the king ; it touched on all the particolars in the history of the aged 
sufferer which have been already mentioned as speaking so strongly in 
her behalf ; and its weighty representations were strengthened by the 
influence of Feversham, who joined in petitioning for thfe exercise of 
mercy. But James descended to reply, that the matter had been so 
entrusted to Jefferies, as not to leave him at liberty to Conduct of the 
issue a reprieve for a single day — so deliberate and com- ^^?- 
plete was the understanding between the king and the chief justice in 
regard to the course of these proceedings. 

Mrs. Lisle accordingly suffered death on tlie second pf September, in the 
market-place at Winchester— her sentence being changed Execution of 
by the king, at her own request, from burning to decapi- Mrs. Lisle. 
tation. She appeared at the place of execution with great composure. 
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and delivered a paper to the sheriff which bespoke the soundness of her 
understanding, and the excellence of her religious principles. " I have 
been told," she observed, " that the court ought to be counsel for the 
prisoner ; instead of which there was evidence given from thence ; 
which, though it were but hearsay, might possibly affect the jury. My 
defence was such as might be expected from a weak woman ; but such 
as it was I did not hear it repeated again to the jury. But I forgive all 
persons who have done me wrong, and I desire that God will do like- 
wise. I forgive him who desired to be taken from the grand jury to the 
petty jury that he might be the more nearly concerned in my death."* 

While much of the public attention was occupied with these proceed - 
P eed' f ^^8® ^^ Winchester, terror was diffusing itself daily over 
Jefferies and every part of Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, — the coun- 
the oommif ^gg iq which the movements of the insurgents had been 
confined, where the arrests were most frequent, and in 
which the trial of the prisoners awaited them.. The insolence and 
cruelty of the military filled the defenceless people with every kind of 
apprehension ; and the roads leading to the principal towns presented, 
as a constant spectacle, an unfeeling soldiery conducting their trembling 
victims, fastened in rows, or side by side, to their places of confinement. 
At Dorchester, the number of prisoners was three hundred and twenty. 
Jefferies had caused intimation to be given that confession afforded 
their only chance of escape. Not mare than thirty-five, accordingly, 
ventured to put themselves on their trial by pleading not guilty, and of 
that number five only were acquitted, and twenty-nine weye executed. 
After this example, the unhappy culprits generally availed themselves 
of the course said to be the only road to mercy — ^more than two hundred 
immediately confessing themselves guilty. Nearly a hundred persons 
were executed at Dorchester. At Taunton and Wells the prisoners ar* 
laigned were more than a thousand, of which number six only pleaded 
not guilty. No fact could more clearly demonstrate the strength of the 

* The hearsay eyidence, complained of by the suifferer as brought against her by 
the court, was introduced by Jefferies, who charged Dunne, the witness, with per- 
jury, on the groimd of his own alleg<id acquaintance with the circumstances of the 
case through the private confessions of Nelthorpe. Even Jefferies, however, was 
in some degree ashamed of this piece of injustice, and told the jury he did not mean 
that what he hffd thus disclosed should be taken as any part of the evidence. But, 
notwithstanding these expressions, it is manifest he expected and knew that this 
allegation would have the effect of evidence, both against the witness and the pri- 
soner ; and Dr. Lingard has not scrupled to mention it, as though it afforded some 
extenuation of the course pursued by the court and the jury — if, indeed, there could 
be need of extenuation, in a case in which the historian appears to have seen some- 
thing to commend, but nothing to blame ! Hist., xiv. 72, 73. Phillips's State 
Trials, ii. 165—204. Howell, xi. 298, ei seq. Mackintosh, 15—21. Mrs. Lisle 
admitted that she knew tlie name of Nelthorpe had occurred in the proclamation, 
as that of one of the Rye-house conspirators, but denied that she knew the man 
who came with Hicks by that name : nor was any proof adduced to the contrary of 
this assertion. Neither was any part of the evidence inconsistent with her plea, that 
she knew nothing of Hicks, except as a nonconformist minister, who had become 
hable to penalties on account of some irregular discharge of his official duties. 
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general impression — that to expect any decent observance of the course 
of law or justice on the part of the judges would be utterly vain. In 
the county of Somerset,' only six days were allowed to make the usual 
investigations in order to determine the shades of guilt, and the penal- 
ties due, in the case of a thousand and forty criminals ! The names of 
two hundred and thirty-nine out of that number have been preserved, as 
those of persons who were executed, but as no official returns were made, 
it is impossible to say how many more may have suffered. 

That these executions might strike the greater terror, it was arranged 
that the culprits should be separated, and the punishment Terror dif- 
of treason inflicted upon them in thirty-six different towns fused by them, 
and villages. The ordinar3Mxecutioner8 could not perform the amount 
of service demanded by the government, and those who came to their 
assistance often added to the horror and torture of the sufferers by their 
unskilfulness. The head being severed, the body was quartered, and 
the beads and limbs were borne in carts to the several towns or villages 
within a given circle, to be fastened up for exposure in the high-roads, 
upon the front of court-houses and churches, and in other conspicuous 
places in the streets. The roads were dreadful to pass ; partly from 
meeting these mangled remains as borne about in carts, and partly from 
the sight of other unhappy creatures in course of removal from their prisons 
to the places of their own barbarous execution. England is described, by 
eye-witnesses, as being for more than sixty miles, the space from Bristol 
to Exeter, as " an aceldama" — the '^ gibbets, heads, and quarters, of its 
slaughtered inhabitants," being exposed, not only in every principal city 
and town, but distributed so widely, that there was not a hamlet in all that 
extent in which the alarmed and sorrowing people had not to look on the 
remains of a relation, a friend, or a neighbour, thus exhibited. Three 
men were executed in the village of Wrington, the birth-place of Locke. 

Hundreds who were not given up to the executioners were doomed 
only to a more lingering death, in being sent as convicts to the West 
Indies. Many contributed to enrich their persecutors by purchasing their 
pardons ; and great numbers, including even women and children, were 
cruelly whipped in the public streets as guilty of sedition.* 

Regular and minute accounts of these proceedings were sent to the 
king ; and the language and conduct of the monarch during These seven- 
the whole of this period, was adapted to sustaiu and in- ^^^^P^J^^^^^^ 
crease their severity, rather than to lay upon them the raged by 
slightest degree of humane restraint. While Jefferies was »!»« king, 
at Dorchester, the great seal,, which became vacant only three days be- 

* A youth named John Tuchins, tried at Dorchester under the assumed name 
of William Pitts, was sentenced by Jefferies to be flogged annually in all the mar- 
ket-towns of the county. Had the sentence been executed, the boy would have 
been punished anew every fortnight for seven years. Tuchins suffered part of thia 
sentence, and became a noted political writer in the next reign. 
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fore by the death of lord Guilford, was bestowed on him by bia aove. 
reign. Two days afterwards, having before expressed his eternal gratitude 
to the king for his promotion, the new lord chancellor wrote to Sunder- 
land, from the same place, stating, that though " tortured by the 
stone," he had that day commenced his labour, and had " despatched 
ninety-eight rebels ;" on^ which occasion Sunderland assured him, in 
reply, of the king's entirc'approbation concerning all that he had done.* 
In the same letter, the minister apprised him that it was the pleasure of 
the king to bestow a thousand of the rebel prisoners as convicte on 
several of his courtiers, and that, at her majesty's request, another hun- 
dred was to be placed at the disposal of the queen ; the only condition of 
the grant being, that the persons receiving tjje prisoners should give secu- 
rity for their being enslaved, during at least ten years, in some island of 
the West Indies. Jefferies was not pleased with this scheme, and ven- 
tured to remind the king, in his letter to him, that the prisoners were 
worth from ten to fifteen pounds apiece, and that there were persons in 
the west who might expect to be benefited from th^t source ; but, having 
thanked his majesty for his gracious acceptance of his services, he ap- 
pears to have re-considered this matter on his way to Bristol, as he 
wrote from that place, three days afterwards, in a manner which showed 
that he had given up all hesitation about the proposed distribution of the 
convicts. Bristol he described as a more factious city than Taunton, 
but makes his boast that he had committed the mayor, and some of the 
aldermen, on the charge of sending men abroad as convicts on insuffi- 
cient grounds, and having cautioned the king against being surprised 
into granting pardons, he adds, " I will pawn my lifie, and, that which 
is dearer to me, my loyalty, but that Taunton and Bristol, apd the county 
of Somerset too, shall know their duty, both to God j^id the king, before 

I leave them." 

From the fourteenth to the eighteenth of the month of Sfiptember, 
days during which the executions at Dorchester, and the expected pro- 
ceedings at Taunton, filled the west with its greatest terror, James amused 
himself with horse-racing at Winchester, the place which had been so 
recently stained with the blood of Mrs. Lisle. It was at this time, also, 
that his majesty spoke repeatedly, in his letters to the prince of Orange, 
and in his correspondence and conversation with foreign ambassadors, 
of the commission of thp judges as " Jefferies's campaign," referring 
to the mixture of military and judicial authority with which the chief 

* The trials commenced at Dorchester on the tenth of Septemher, and Jefferies 
speaks in the above letter of that date of having sent the king a relation of all that 
had happened in that place since his arrival, though obliged, from his acute suffer- 
ings under his malady, to make use of an amanuensis. — Mackintosh, App. ii. 686. 
He employed himsefr at Taunton in preparing the same " exact " report of pro- 
ceedings there, and, as an apology for not forwarding it so quickly as he wished, 
referred his majesty to lord Churchill, who, having witnessed them, had departed 
immediately to London. — Ibid., 686 — 688. 
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justice had been invested. So defined and fixed were the arrange- 
ments between James and Jeflferies, that, apart from the influence of 
the latter personage, the most potent intercession in behalf of accused or 
convicted persons was generally powerless.* James not only raised 
Jefteries to the chancellorship, as the manifest reward of his services, 
but when his lordship became dangerously ill, some months afterwards, 
in consequence of yielding to some of his usual excesses, the king spoke 
with much concern of the occurrence, observing that the chancellor was 
a servant of the crown whose place could not be easily supplied. 
All these circumstances make it in the highest degree probable, that 
Jefferies ipoke the truth, when he declared concerning these matters, 
only a few minutes before his death, to the divine who attended him, 
that whatever he did in the ivest, he di^ by express orders, adding, 
^' and I have this farther to say for myself, that I was not half bloody 
enough for him who sent me thither." t 

While the counties of Somerset and Dorset suffered mainly on account 
of the insurrection, several trials, which arose more or less Prosecution of 
out of that movement, took place in London^ Cornish, Cornish—his 
an eminent citizen, who had long made himself obnoxious j^ry of Jium- 
to the court, by the part which he took in public affairs, ^^y* 
was apprehended as having been concerned in the Rye-house plot, and 
was condemned and executed within ten days from his arrest — notwith- 
standiqg his solemn protest against this indecent haste as rendering it 
impossible that he should avail himself of a material witness in his fayour. 
Rumsey, the principal witness against Cornish, was one of the two wit- 
nesses whose evidence had been received against lord Russell ; and so 
manifest was his perjury, from the difference of his testimony in the two 
cases, and so loud was the dissatisfaction excited by taking away the 
life of a man of character upon such evidence, that James ordered the 
remains of Cornish to be restored to his family a few days after their 
exposure, and sent Rumsey into confinement, as a state-prisoner, for the 
rest of his days. It is melancholy to reflect, that it is in the nature of 
a bad government to place the most honourable lives at the mercy of the 
utterly worthless ; and that the most wholesome forms of law may be 
made, in such hands, only to subserve the purposes of tyranny. Nothing 
but a virtuous love of liberty, so powerful and prevalent as to render 
proceedings of this nature clearly unsafe, can possibly secure a people 

? * Sunderland, the most powerful minister of the crown, interceded repeatedly 
with Jefferies for a youth named William Jenkyns, who was executed in spite of 
such powerful solicitations. He was the son of an eminent nonconformist clergy- 
man, who had recently died in Newgate, after a long imprisonment inflicted on 
him for the performance of his clerical duties. Young Jenkyns distributed mourn- 
ing rings, on which was inscribed, *• William JeiAyns, murdered In Newgate." 
He was in consequence imprisoned in the' gaol of Ilchester ; *• and being released by 
Monmouth's army, he joined his deliyerers against his oppressors." — Mackintosh, 
from an authority in the State-Paper Office. Hist., 28, 29. 
t Burnet, iii. 66, jS7, and notes, £d. Oxford. 1839. 
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against the recurrence of such evils, when they happen to fi^l into the 
hands of soch rulers.* 

The case of Mrs. Graunt belongs to the calendar of outrages perpe- 
Tria] of " trated at this time under the forms of judicial procedure. 
Mn. Gaunt This female had favoured the escape of a man named Bur- 
ton, when sought after as* one of the Rye-house conspirators ; and had 
shown herself willing to perform the same office for him when he after- 
wards appealed to her compassion as one of the fugitives from Mon- 
mouth's army. Burton was apprehended, but on hearing the proclama- 
tion which promised indemnity and reward to those who discovered 
criminals, was base 'enough to offer himself as a witness against the 
woman who had hazarded her life to save his own. The government 
had its choice — ^to prosecute Burton, or to accept his evidence, and to sub- 
stitute in his place the benefactress whom he had betrayed. Mrs. Gaunt 
was one of the communion of Christians known by the name of Bap- 
tists ; and her conduct in assisting this wretched man, appears to have 
resulted in part from her sympathy with the nonconformists, and with all 
persons supposed to be friendly to them, but still more from the hu- 
manity of her disposition, which had always prompted her to aid the 
distressed in whatever connexion she found them. Her accuser, indeed, 
intimated that her efforts in his behalf might have originated, in fear 
lest anything should arise to implicate her husband ; but there was not 
the smallest ground for such an insinuation. The witnesses against her 
were this man. Burton, with his wife and daughters; but their evidence 
proved nothing that should have been deemed treasonable. It was not 
proved that shie knew Burton's name to have been in any proclamation, 
nor was it 'shown that it ever had so been. It was not proved that she 
knew him to have been concerned in any conspiracy, nor that he had 
ever been so concerned. But eight judges, with sir William Jones as 
lord chief justice, in the place of Jefferies, appear to have proceeded 
on the principle, " that the acts of the prisoner ought to bear the worst 
construction, and that guilt must be presumed, unless innocence be 
proved ! "f After a summing up of the evidence by the chief justice, 
in a manner agreeable to this principle, the prisoner urged that she 
might be permitted to call witnesses in her defence. But that favour, 

* Goodenougb, formerly under-sheriff of London, was a witness with Rumsey 
against Cornish. But the indictment against the prisoner referred exclusiyely to 
the Rve-house conspiracy, in regard to which the testimony of Goodenough fur- 
nished no evidence. Cornish, accordingly, was condemned and executed for trea- 
son on the evidence of one witness, and tiiat witness was Rumsey. Howell xi 

388, ei tfq, PhiUips, ii. 219—232. The conduct of the bench in the course of 
this trial was outrageous. " No explanation,*' says sir John Hawles, " can be 
given of these proceedings, but^hat some of the judges had newly come out of the 
west, whei*e they had been so flushed and hardened, that nothing appeared to them 
rigorous and cruel ; and the others seemed to vie with them in their practice " 
Ibid. ^ 

t Philips, ii 214. 
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though granted in a former trial, was denied to her ; and the jury being 
instructed to return their verdict, she was immediately declared guilty. 

On the fourth day after her trial, Mrs. Gaunt suffered the sentence 
of the law, which, at that time, in the instance of females Her execu- 
convicted of treason, was to be burnt to death. When tion. 
brought to the stake, she expressed her gratitude to God that he had 
enabled her to succour the desolate ; that the blessing of those who were 
ready to perish had often come upon her ; and that even in the act for 
which she was now doomed by men to destruction, she had been mindful 
of the authority which commanded to hide the outcast, and to shelter the 
wanderer. The eyes of the spectators were melted into tears, as they 
saw her gather the straw and material close around her, in the hope of 
shortening her agony, by giving greater force to the conflagration. The 
fire soon did its office ; and thus, it has been well said, '' was this poor 
and uninstructed woman supported under a death of cruel torture, by 
the lofty consciousness of suffering for righteousness, and by that stead- 
fast faith in the final triumph of justice, which can never visit the last 
moments of the oppressor." * Our knowledge of the manner in which 
this sufferer met her fate is derived from the testimony of the quaker, 
William Penn, who was present, t 

The prosecution of Mr. Hampden was now instituted anew, on the 
pretence that a second witness had appeared to the fact of cage of Mr. 
his having been present at the consultations which had Hampden, 
proved fatal to Russell and Sidney. We have seen that on the ground 
of his assumed guilt in that matter he had been sentenced in a fine of 
40,000/. That sum his father had refused to pay, and the son had been 
detained a prisoner to this time. Mr. Hampden was now privately in- 
formed, that he might obtain pardon, on condition of his pleading 
guilty, and paying a sum of money much less than his original fine 
into the hands of some two persons who should be named by the king. 
On the day of trial, accordingly, the prisoner confessed himself guilty, 
and made his appeal to the royal mercy ; the judges, in their turn, 
said much in praise of that mercy, and held out the hope that in a case 
where there appeared to be so much ingenuousness and contrition it 
would probably be exercised. The different parties having thus per- 
formed the part assigned them, the attainder of Hampden was re- 
versed some months afterwards, on his paying the sum of 6000/. to be 
divided between the lord chancellor Jefferies and father Petre: — the 
former being, according to the constitution, the keeper of the king's con- 
science in regard to the duties owing to his subjects; and the latter being 
his chosen confessor in relation to his entire obligation with regard to 

God and man4 

Charges of treason were also preferred at this time against lord Dela- 

♦ Mackintosh, Hi«t 31. t Howell, State Trials, xi. 409, et seq, 

I Mackintosh, Hist* 33. Howell^ xi, 479* 
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mare and lord Brandon. Against the former the principal witness 
Triali of lord ^»8 ©nc Saxton, a man whose statements were so clearly 
Delamara and false, that the thirty peers who sat in judgment on this 
lord Brandon. ^^^^ pronounced a unanimous verdict of acquittal. Nor 
was it found possible to bring a second witness against lord Bran- 
don, without making use of Saxton, or of his companion in infamy, 
Rumsev. Lord Brandon tras convicted on the testimony of these men, 
joined with that of lord Grey. It is said to have been stipulated by lord 
Grey, that no life should be sacrificed on the ground of his evidence; 
and apart from that circumstance, it was seen that to inflict capital 
punishment on a distinguished person, on the testimony of such wit- 
nesses as Rumsey or Saxton, the latter having perjured himself on the 
trial of lord Delamare, as clearly as the former had done on the trial of 
lord Russell, would be to provoke an impolitic degree of scandal. His 
lordship, however, was detained in prison more than twelve months, and 
two years passed before his pardon was obtained.* 

James and Jefieries appear to have been agreed in attempting to 
Punishment niake two important uses of the insurrection : — to diffuse 
by fines. terror by inflicting the most sanguinary punishment on a 

large number of the rebels ; and to enrich themselves, or their instruments 
about the court, by means of the fines to be extorted from the more wealthy 
among the disaffected. The young women of Taunton who presented 
the colours and a Bible to Monmouth, were made to purchase their par- 
don by paying large sums to the queen's maids of honour. The sum 
demanded was 7000/., and William Penn, in hope of securing the 
favour of the king to his own sect, descended to become the broker for 
the ladies of the court in this transaction f- The same parties received 
1000/. from Roger Hoare, a trader of Bridgewater, as the price of 
his life. In London, William Kiffin, a well-known merchant and non- 
conformist, agreed to pay 3000/. to a courtier for the pardon of two 
young men, his grandsons, who had joined the standard of Mon- 
mouth. Jefferies chose to be amused, when on his circuit, by the drol- 
leries of a buffoon, and in one of his seasons of indulgence was so much 
taken with the eccentricities of this attendant, that he threw to him a 
paper containing the pardon of a wealthy delinquent, with an expres- 
sion of his wish that it might turn out a productive boon. It is, in- 
deed, generally admitted, that pardons were very rarely if ever be- 
stowed, except on such considerations. 

The case of Mr. Prideaux will show somewhat further the extent 
to which this system was carried. This gentleman was a person of 
large property in the west of England, and son to the person of that 
name who filled the office of attorney-general during the'common- 

* Mackintosh, Hist. 33. Howell, xi. 479. 
Ji^te^F^^^^^^ *^^^""' ^^'^ ^'^"^^^y ^^^> «*^ ^y Maekintodi from 
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wealth, and under Cromwell. His wealth, and the real or supposed 
principles of Mr. Prideaux, exposed him, at the time of Monmouth's 
invasion, to the rapacity or suspicion of the royalists. Without any 
cause assigned he was placed under arrest. Jefferies, resolving to en- 
rich himself from this source, employed agents to visit the different 
prisons, and to offer life, and a reward of 50Q/. tq apy of the prisoners 
who should furnish evidence against Prideaux. " Such, how^v^r, was 
the inflexible morality of the nonconformists, who formed the bulk of 
Monmouth's adherents, that they Remained unshaken by these olR&rs, 
amidst the military violence which surrounded them, and in spite of 
the judicial rigours which were to follow."* The failure of these in- 
ducements being so complete, Prideaux was set at liberty. Jefferies 
himself, however, obtained some sort of information against this person 
afterwards; and his talk, and private tampering with the witnesses— whose 
depositions were not made on oath — so far alarmed Prideaux, that he 
became anxious to compound for his alleged offence. His friends, 
on making their application, were informed " that the king had given 
him" to the chancellor, as part of the reward due to his services in 
the west ; and to the lord chancellor of England, in name, the banker 
of Prideaux paid the sum of 15,000/. as the price of an escape from 
accusations, the nature of which he could never learn, and which there 
is reason to believe could not have been so employed as to have secured a 
conviction, even as trials were then conducted.f 

* Mackintosh, Hist. 34. 
f Kiffin's Memoirs. Orme's edit.,54. Balpb, i. 892, 893. 
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Eff«et of the king's fiuccesset on his policy— Halifax dismissed. Meeting of 
parliament — Declaration of the king on the Test-laws — ^Debate concerning the 
standing army— The Commons petition for the enforcement of the Testfr— < 
Debates concerning a supply — James's answer on the Test-laws— Animated 
discussion in the Lords — ^Parliament prorogued. Countess of Dorchester. 
James obtains the opinion of the judges on the dispensing power. Court of 
High Commission instituted — Controversial preaching forbid — ^Prosecution of 
the Bishop of London. Attempts to make converts to the Catholic faith 
— Dismissal of Rochester. State of Scotland and Ireland. Attacks on the 
church and the universities — ^Resistance at the charter-house — In Cambridge — 
and Oxford — The court — ^Revocation of the edict of Nantes — Declaration for liberty 
of conscience — Disappointment of the king— -Appeals to the Nonconformists 
— their conduct. The king adopts more decisive measures — Seizure of charters 
—Punishment of the non-compliant — DifRculties and determination of tiie 
king — Progress of afi&irs towards a crisis. Declaration of indulgence — the 
clergy required to read it from the pulpit — Petition of the bishops — Dis- 
obedience of the clergy — ^Prosecution of the bishops — their trial — and acquittal. 

• Birth of the Prince of Wales — Conversion of Sunderland — Doubts concerning the 
birth of the Prince of Wales. Attempts to gain the Dissenters. Appearances of 
disaflfection in the Navy and Army — Circumstances of the king. Prince of Orange, 
his connexion with English affairs — League of Augsburg — Mission of Dykvelt 
— Invitation to William — He puts to sea — Lands at Torbay — Conciliating mea- 
sures of the king — ^the prince's declaration — ^Feeling in his favour Despe- 
rate state of the king's affairs — Flight of the queen— Terms of the prince — 

' Flight of the king — his detention at Feversham— consequences of that event — the 
king escapes to France — ^The convention parliament«-£levation of William and 
Mary to the throne — Character of the revolution of 1688. 

It is in the nature of a premature, or ill-conducted revolt, to strengthen 
Effect of the *^^ power agcdnst which it has been directed. James was 
king's success not insensible to the advantage which he had derived from 

?f?gents*on Ws" *^^* ^^'^^^^' ^^^ ®^^^^' ^"^^^^^^ consisted in his regard- 
policy — Hali- ing the suppression of hostilities in England and Scotland, 
fax dismissed, as amounting almost to an extinction of the very elements 
from which opposition to his plans might be apprehended. Before 
these successes, the parliaments of both kingdoms had manifested great 
subserviency to his pleasure ; and so little disposed was he to look for- 
ward with any misgiving to the expected meeting of the two houses in 
the autumn, that previous to that time he ventured to dismiss Hahfax 
from his councils. Louis applauded that proceeding ; the allies viewed 
it with much apprehension ; and at home, all men possessing the least 
sympathy with popular principles, spoke of it as a removal from the 
cabinet of the only person there at all likely to impose any measure of 
restraint on the arbitrary inclinations of the king. James acted on this 
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point in opposition to the advice of the more timid of bis council, and 
observed that, by bis conduct toward Halifax, he meant to indicate the 
course which he would be found to pursue toward all persons not pre- 
pared to act in strict accordance with bis wishes.* 

On the meeting of parliament, Waller, the poet, now in the eightieth 
year of bis age, endeavoured to call the attention of the Meetinir of 
commons to the excesses and cruelties of the military in parliament, 
the west. But the subject was either so unattractive, or felt ^<>^'9- 
to be 80 dangerous to meddle with, that the speaker failed to obtain any 
support in expressing his wish that inquiry should be made con- 
cerning it. To provide against Monmouth's invasion James had 
more than doubled the military force at his disposal on his accession ; 
and the great object of his speech to the English parliament at the open- 
ing of its second session, was to convince the bouse of commons that 
the true interest of the kingdom required the maintenance of the army 
on its present enlarged scale. That so 'much time should have been 
required to suppress so miserable an attempt as had been made by the 
duke of Monmouth, was set forth as a disgraceful exposure of the weak- 
ness of the kingdom which should not be allowed to occur again. 

It was widely rumoured that the submission, which had marked the 
proceedings of the two houses on their first meeting, was 
not likely to be exhibited when they should be again assem- his intention 
bled ; and James, having expressed his hope and confidence "o* *« enforce 
that such talk would prove to be ill-founded, ventured to * ® "'" *^^' 
touch on one topic upon which some difference of opinion might arise, but 
in regard to which his own judgment and purpose were fully determined. 
His majesty had issued military commissions to catholics in violation 
of the Test-act, concerning which he observed — ** The gentlemen, I 
must tell you, are most of them known to me ; and having formerly 
served me on several occasions, and always approved the loyalty of their 
principles by their practices, I think them now fit to be employed under 
me ; and I will deal plainly with you — that after having had the benefit 
of their services in such time of need and danger, I will expose neither 
them to disgrace, nor myself to the want of them, if there should be 
another rebellion to make them necessary to me." James knew that he 
had taken a bold step in dismissing Halifax, but it was a much bolder 
act to set the laws at defiance, and that in language used on one of the 
most solemn occasions of state. But this virtual abolition of the Test- 

*• Jameji remarked to Barillon, with a smile, " I do not suppose that the king, 
your master^ will be sorry for the removal of Halifax. I know it will mortify the 
ministers of the allies.*' Barillon au Roi, October, 1685. Reresby states that this 
step was regarded as preliminary to some effort during the approaching session *• in 
favour of popery," and James informed Barillon that his design was to obtain a 
repeal of the Test and Habeas Corpus acts, the latter being as much opposed to the 
royal authority, as the former was to the catholic religion, and that Halifax was 
not to be relied upon for such measures. Reresby, 214, Fox, App. cxxi. Burnet, 
Hi. 71,73. 
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Act, now deemed one of the great bulwarks of proteBtantism, by the sole 
power of the crown, diffused suspicion and disunion even among the most 
extravagant adherents of the court, and enabled th^ friends of the con- 
stitution, though apparently a feeble remnant, to make some stand for 
its preservation.* 

The debate on the king's speech was postponed for three days, notwith- 
Debate con- standing the immediate consideration of it had been 
cernin^ the moved by Middleton, one of the secretaries of state. On 
standing army. ^I^g twelfth, the commons resolved themselves into a 
committee of the whole house on that subject. Sir Winston Church- 
hill, and the lords Preston and Ranelagh, spoke of the militia as 
affording no adequate security, and maintained that nothing^less than 
the present standing force would suffice as the means of tranquillity at 
home and credit abroad. But sir Thomas Clarges, a courtier of extreme 
tory principles, complained that no fair trial had been made of the mi- 
litia during the late rebellion, and ventured to remind the house, that 
overjoyed with the promises of his majesty's speech on their first meet- 
ing, they had voted altogether four millions of money for his service, 
raising his yearly revenue to nearly half that amount — a sum, he ob- 
served, sufficient to provide even for the present army, should it be 
deemed necessary to employ so large a portion of the means of the 
country for such a purpose. But he added, that he was far from 
thinking such a proceeding expedient; that, opposed as he had been to 
the exclusion bill, he was deeply convinced of the great value of the 
Test- Act, which, in the language of the late king, provided against a 
•* popish army," if it left them open to the chance of a popish successor; 
and having described the conduct pf the sovereign in violating that act 
as inconsistent with his former promises, as a breach of the national 
liberties, and as a blow struck at their all, he concluded by calling upon 
the house to declare that " a standing army is destructive to the coun- 
try." Sir Edward Seymour, a politician of the same school, spoke to 
the like effect, which emboldened such men as sir Richard Tempi* and 
old Serjeant Maynard to express themselves strongly on the same side; 
and the question that a supply should be given to his majesty "towards 
the support of the addiJtional forces," was lost by a majority of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty-six. The question of a 
supply separate from that specification was agreed to without a division, 
but carried with it a provision for bringing in a bill " to render the 
militia more useful." 

The house met again on the thirteenth and fourteenth, when the feel- 

The commons ^^^ ^" opposition to the proposed standing army, and the 

petition the" retention of the catholic officers, was expressed more 

the^-l^tlw! 8*^^ongly and generally than before ; and, as the result, an 

' address was agreed to on the sixteenth, in which the 

• Pari. Hist. iv. 1367—371. Burnet, iu. 68. 
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commons declfired that the peiBons who had received military commis- 
sions contrary to the Act '* for preventing danger which may happen 
from popish recusants," were by law incapable of their employments, 
and that the incapacities attaching to them '' could in no way be taken 
off but by act of parliament." They also added in conclusion — " be- 
cause the continuing of the said officers in their employments may be 
taken to be a dispensing with that law without act of parliament, (the 
consequence of which is of the greatest concern to the rights of all your 
majesty's subjects, and to all the laws made for the security of their 
religion) we therefore do most humbly beseech your majesty, that you 
would be graciously pleased to give such directions therein, that no ap- 
prehensions or jealousies may remain in the hearts of your majesty's 
good and faithful subjects." 

The house now resumed the question of supply, to determine its 
extent, and the sources from which it should be raised ; jj^bate eon- 
and, in the discussion which ensued, the singular position cerning asup- 
of parties exhibited in the debate on the address was again P^* 
manifest. The. members of the government urged that the sum 
should not be less than 1,200,000/. ; but in order to limit the 
grant to a very much smaller amount, some of the most zealous tories 
began to avail themselves of a strain of argument which they seemed to 
have borrowed from the popular leaders in the long parliament. They 
renewed the expression of their suspicions concerning a standing army ; 
they insisted that a powerful navy was not only less dangerous to 
domestic freedom, but that to an island territory, like that of Great 
Britain, it was in all respects preferable, as affording at once the best 
means of safety and prosperity ; they did not scruple to intimate, that to 
grant large supplies at this juncture of affairs, might be to leave it as a 
matter of choice to the crown whether they should ever be assembled 
again or not, and thus to place their liberties and religion in the greatest 
danger. Liberal members, of course, strengthened these representations ; 
and i;i the end it was resolved to grant a supply of 700,000/. to be 
faised in five years, by a duty on articles of French and East Indian 
merchandise. 

The vote concerning the means of raising the 700,000/. passed on the 

seventeenth, and on the following day the speaker read the ^j^^ j^.^ , 

answer of his majesty to the address of the house. The reply concern- 
monarch observed that he had not expected such an address ing the Te«t- 

from the house of commons, especially after the warnings he 
had given them of the evils which might arise from misunderstandings 
between him and them. *' I had reason to hope," he added, " that the 
reputation God has blessed me with in the world, might have created and 
confirmed in you a greater confidence of me, and of all I say to you. 
But however you, on your part proceed, I on mine shall be steady to 
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all the promises I have made, and be very just to my word given in 
every one of my speeches." This answer the king had read to the 
commons at Whitehall the day before, and was observed to do so " with 
great warmth."* When it was read by the speaker, Mr. Wharton 
moved, after an unusual interval of silence, that a day should be fixed 
to consider it; and Mr. Coke, member for the town of Derby, said, in 
firing to second the motion, that " he hoped they were all Englishmen, 
and not to be frightened from their duty by a few high words." But 
Coke, who, with Wharton, was a whig, had not borne sufficiently in 
mind that the greater spirit of resistance shown by his political oppo- 
nents had respect to nothing beyond the safety of the established church, 
supposed to be dependant on retaining the Test-act inviolate. His words 
were immediately taken down, and though he apologised for having 
uttered them, and declared that he meant nothing disrespectful either to 
the king or the house, he was given over to the serjeant-at-arms and 
lodged in the Tower. But it was easier thus to dispose of Mr. Coke Ihan 
to say what was to be done with his majesty*s speech. After a short dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that the deliberation upon it should be deferred to 
a future day. 

In the mean while, the spirit displayed in the commons, and thedis- 
. ^ A A' . content and suspicion which were finding vent in every 
cuMionin the connexion, began to produce their natural effect on the 
lords. house of lords. When his majesty's speech was read in 

that assembly on the opening of the session, and it was moved 
that the house should express its thanks for that communication, 
Halifax observed satirically, that such a vote would of course be highly 
proper, seeing his majesty had dealt so explicitly with them in the 
statement of his intentions. Their lordships came to a vote expressing 
their thanks to the sovereign for his speech, but without making any al- 
lusion to the matters contained in it. On the nineteenth, two days after 
James had delivered his reply to the address of the commons in Whitehall, 
lord Devonshire called the attention of the upper house to the fact, that 
there was a standing army in the country kept up in a manner contrary 
to law. He was supported in his free observations on this subject by the 
lords Halifax, Nottingham, Anglesea, and Mordaunt. The youthful 
ardour of Mordaunt, better known afterwards as the earl of Peter- 
borough, carried him beyond the limits which his more cautious friends 
had prescribed to themselves. He complained of the commons as stopping 
short of the facts of the case in talking of " ambiguous measures," and 
of occasion for jealousy and distrust. There was no ambiguity in the 
business. An army was to be kept up contrary to law, and in time of 
peace, the effect of which must be to introduce an arbitrary government, 

* Reresby, 219. 
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abhorrent to the feelings of all Englishmen. Compton, the bishop of 
London, spoke in favour of the motion, in the name of his brethren. 
The cjiief speaker on the other side was the lord chancellor JefFeries, 
who indulged in the noise and insolence which had too often served him 
elsewhere, but which in this connexion proved to be greatly misplaced. 
It was observed that, from that day, the vulgar arrogance of this man 
gave place in that quarter to a marked servility and meanness. So 
strong was the feeling against him, and against the measure which he 
laboured to defend, that the motion to consider the subject on the twenty- 
third instant was agreed to, in a very full House, without a division. 

James now saw that to proceed cordially with either house of parlia- 
ment it would be necessary he should retreat from the Parliament 
position which he had taken in regard both to the army prorogued, 
and the Test Act. But mistaking obstinacy of purpose for vigour of un- 
derstanding, he resisted every thought tending to sucli a surrender. 
He prorogued the parliament, and resolved that it should not meet 
again except under some better auspices. The king, as his manner 
was, had been present in the house of lords during the debate on the 
nineteenth, and had expressed himself much displeased with the 
speeches then made. On the following morning, he suddenly presented 
himself, in his usual state, and' declared, by the chancellor, to both 
houses, that, for certain weighty reasons, he had determined to prorogue 
the parliament to the tenth of February. By this act, the incomplete 
money bill, which, in the time specified, would ha^e yielded 700,000/., 
was lost to the exchequer ; nor could James conceal from him- 
self, that it was a proceeding which would increase the suspicion 
and irritation of the discontented everywhere ; but looking at the 
general posture of affairs, it was the course attended, in his judgment, 
with the least degree of evil. It was hardly possible he should hope 
ever to convene another house of commons so subservient ; and it was 
difficult ' accordingly to imagine by what means, short of a complete 
abeyance of the constitution, he could expect to carry on the government 
of the countrv.* 

France and the allies were equally watchful of these proceedings, and 
equally prepared to purchase the assistance of the crown, the court, or 
the opposition, as circumstances might suggest. At present the scale 
turned in favour of France. James assured his parliament in J uly, that 
he had '* a true English heart ;'* but only six weeks before, he had written 
to Louis, entreating a secret subsidy, and declaring, with the same 
emphasis, that his heart was French. t Having come to this rupture 
with* his parliament, his, views were naturally directed to Versailles, 

* Pari. Hist, iv 1371—1387. Burnet, iii. 89—94. Reresby, 214—221. Ralph, 
1. 992— 909— Fox, App. cxxxiv; 
t Fox, App. cv. Pari. Hist. iv. 1359, 
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rather than to the opponents of that power, partly from inclination, and 
partly from the prospect of obtaining larger pecuniary assistance &om 
that source. 

About this time, the king was prevailed upon by his queen, and by 
Court cabal the catholic party about the court, to send his favourite 
rme Sedley. * mislresp, the countess of Dorchester, formerly Cathe- 
Jan. Feb. rine Sedley, out of the kingdom. James resisted all 
importunity on this subject for some time. His compliance at 
last was attended with important consequences. The countess 
boasted of being a zealous protestant, and her wit and influence had 
been employed with much freedom and effect against the priests and the 
party supporting them. Her banishment was followed by the elevation 
of Sunderland to the office of president of the council ; by the ascendancy 
of the queen, and of the extreme catholic party, in all the consul- 
tations of the cabinet; and by that general change in court affairs, 
which ended in adding the disgrace of Rochester to that of Halifax. 
Several members of the commons were dismissed from civil and 
military offices on account of their recent votes ; and the part taken by 
the bishop of London in the lords was punished by his exclusion from 
the privy council.^ In short, all things seemed to bespeak a readiness to 
adopt measures more and more violent. The more sagacious among the 
catholic laity, and even d'Adda, an Italian prelate, who was privately re- 
ceived as a minister of the see of Rome, would have disposed the king to 
a more cautious and moderate course ; but the summary counsels of the 
Jesuits and others were more agreeable to his own views and temper, 
and were followed accordingly.f 

James is said to have hastened the prorogation of parlianient, partly 

Jiimes obtains ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ the two houses should call for the opinion 
the opinion of of the judges coiiceming his suspension of the Test 

* " Things now, with regard to those who enjoyed any posts under the govern- 
ment, seemed to be carried to a very extraordinary length ; for Fox, the paymaster 
of the army, whose' employment, was valued at 10,000/. per annum, and colonel 
John Davey, grandchild and heir to the earl of Holderness, having offended the 
king by their votes in the lower house, and having been thereupon forbidden the 
king's presence, were wholly laid aside ; and it was now said that in council it had 
been agreed, that all persons who for the future offended in that way would Im 
served in the same manner, which startled manypiiople. There were several other 
members dismissed from their employments, for not voting as the king expecti d 
they should, and particularly such as were ofHcers in the army, who being not only 
so, but also great and very eminent for their families and service to the crown, 
it was matter of great wonder to every body." Reresby, 224, 225. " The earl of 
Middleton, then secretary of state for England, seeing many go out upon the divi- 
sion against the court, who were in the service of the government, went down to 
the bar, and as they were told in, reproached them for voting as they did ; and cap- 
tain Kendal being one of them, the earl said to him, < Sir, have not you a troop of 
horse in his majesty's service?' * Yes, my lord,' says the other ; * but my brother died 
last night, and has left me 700/. a year.' This incident upon one vote, very likely 
saved the nation." Note of speaker Onslow on Burnet, iii. 92. Ralph, i. 928, 

t Reresby, 230, 23 1 . Ralph, i. 96 1 . Ellis Correspondence, i. 23. 32. 35. 38. 42. 92. 
Burnet, iii. 120, 121. Mackintosh, 62—65. 
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Act ; in which case, ^he apprehension of impeachment, might have 
contributed to secure a decision unfavourable to the court. It was now 
arranged that one of the catholic oflScers should be prosecuted the judges 
in the court of king's bench, in order that the judges might ^onwruingthe 
be required to give their opinion. These judges were re- power. Jan.21. 
movable at the pleasure of the crown. They had all of them been more 
or less parties to the tyranny and cruelty which had marked the recent 
trials ; and James appears to have fully calculated on their compliance 
with his wishes. But, to his surprise and mortification, four of their 
number, Jones, Montague, Charlton, and Neville, when privately con- 
sulted, declared their inability to deliver the judgment which the king 
desired to obtain. Jones had presided at the trial of Mrs. Gaunt, and 
Montague had been the companion of Jeflferies in his*" campaign." 
Whether we should attribute the conduct of these men in this in- 
stance to public virtue, or to the influence upon them of the rapidly 
changing temper of the times, is very doubtful. James, however, pro- 
ceeded toward his object without dismay. He removed six of the judges 
in prospect of this trial, and of the six men raised to the seats which 
thus became vacant, two were catholics. Eleven out of the twelve 
judges delivered their opinion, after a trial of five days, in favour of the 
dispensing power of the crown; and Street, the only dissentient, there is 
reason to believe, became such by collusion, that something like an ap- 
pearance of impartiality might be given to the decision of the rest. 

The argument in favour of the crown, as usual in such cases, was 
founded, for the most part, on a few remote or obscure instances, in which 
the power of the sovereign had been exercised in disregard of the law, 
these occasional irregularities on the part of the government mostly in 
remote or disturbed times, being enlarged upon as precedents, and as 
showing that there was inherent in the crown an authority which might 
be put forth, at any time deemed expedient by its possessor, in a manner 
to supersede the most acknowledged laws of the constitution. The lan- 
guage in which the judges expressed their decision was of the most abso- 
lute description, and went to show that the whole fabric of English liberty 
was a matter of royal sufferance. ** The kings of England,' they said, 
"are sovereign princes ; the laws of England are the king's laws; there- 
fore it is an inseparable prerogative in the king of England to dispense 
with penal laws in partiailar cases, and for particular necessary reasons, 
of which reasons and necessities he is the sole judge ; and this is not a 
trust vested in the king, but the ancient remains of the sovereign power 
of the kings of England, which never yet was taken from them, nor can be.** 
This decision, and the manner in which it was obtained, filled all good 
men with a mixture of sorrow and indignation, and to the government 
which it was designed to uphold it became a new occasion of weakness.* 

• Ralph, i. 918—920. 922. 923. Burnet, iii. 97—100. Rercsby, 232, 233. 
Mackintoi^, 56 — 64. 
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James, however, did not become immediately aware of the impression 
Court of Wgh which this proceeding had made ; and instead of looking 
oommisMon j^j^ apprehension to the consequences which might he 
July 14. expected to follow from it, he made a boast of his determi- 

nation to do according to his pleasure in regard to the offices of the 
church, no less than to those of the army. The established church con- 
sisted, in his view, of a communion of heretics : in assuming, as a catho- 
lic, the supreme authority in regard to such a communion, he accounted 
himself as fulfilling the behest of Providence, and as bound to employ 
the large powers with which the law and usage of England had vested 
its sovereigns in order to the preservation of that church, as means 
wherewith to break in upon its immunities, and, probably, to put an end 
to its existence. With this view, he issued instructions to certain minis- 
tcrs^' prelates, and judges, to act as a new court of high commission in 
ecclesiastical causes.* 

The first business of these new functionaries was, to enforce the order 
The commis- ^^ *^^® ^^^8 prohibiting preachers from introducing any 
sioners forbid controverted matter in their discourses — in other words, 
controversial ^^ ministers of a protestant establishment, as an act of 
obedience to a catholic authority, were not to engage in any 
public defence of their common protestantism. In such a case acts of 
disobedience were of course numerous. The clergy spoke more loudly 
than ever of the danger to which their religion was exposed, and many 
of them enlarged without scruple on the great points of the controversy 
with Rome. Sharpe, dean of Norwich, was one of the more conspicuous 
offenders, particularly as he was accused of saying that none but weak 
heads could possibly be satisfied with the popish arguments, which was 
construed as a refiexion on the understanding of the king. It was re- 
solved to make an example of this zealous divine. Sunderland wrote to 
Compton, bishop of London, in the name of the sovereign, requiring 
him, as Sharpe*s superior, to suspend him at once from preaching. The 
bishop declined proceeding in this summary manner, urging that Sharpe 

* Burnet ascribes this proceeding to the advice of Jefferies, iii. 108, 109. James 
insisted that the authority exercised by him in creating this tribunal, for the cor- 
rection, according to law^ of all ecclesiastical abuses, was inseparable from the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the crown. Certain powers of the old Court of High ' 
Commission, it was admitted, had been put an end toby the statute of 1640, and re* 
mained illegal ; but the powers of this court, it was maintained, were authorised by 
the subsequent statute of the thirteenth of Charles II. in relation to ^ the perpetuity 
of the ordinary powers of the archbishops, bishops, &c. &c.," notwithstanding that 
act« James ar.d his priests were paitly correct in these representations, but there 
was still enough of novelty, both in the constitution of the new court, and in the 
compass of the jurisdiction assumed by it, to fix upon it the character of usurpation. 
That it did not become as tyranuicalas the old commission court, was the effect of 
circumstances more than of any other cause. Jefieries was the president, without 
whose presence no business was to be done. Sancroft's name was in the list ; but, 
by the help of timid excuses, he avoided taking part in its proceedings. Crew, 
bishop of Durham, and Sprat, bishop of Rochester, found their fitting place in 
such a connexion. Ralph, i, 929—931. Welwood, 202, 203. 
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should first be heard in his own defence, and adding that he doubted not 
the accused would be found, upon examination, to express a willingness 
to show all reasonable deference to the royal authority.* 

Compton, already obnoxious at court, was now himself seized as a 
personage who might be made to furnish a still more Prosecution of 
striking example of the penalties that would be found to ^0*0^0^°^ °^ 
await on all acts of clerical contumacy. James had de- Aug. Sep. 
termined that the bishop should be suspended irom his functions, and 
made no secret of his intention to remove any member of the commis- 
sion court who should scruple to support such a decision. Sancrofl, the 
primate, showed himself destitute of the firmness proper to his high sta- 
tion by sending excuses for absence ; but notwithstanding this discou- 
raging example, Sunderland, and Crew, bishop of Durham, were the 
only commissioners who did not express themselves opposed to the sus- 
pension. Rochester was the leader on the better side, and even JefiTeries 
appeared as his supporter. But James, who was present, was not to be 
moved from his course, even in these circumstances ; and the pressure of 
obstinacy being strongest on the weaker side, Rochester at length said, 
he should make no further opposition to .the royal pleasure, but added, 
that in ceasing to do so, he ceased to uphold the course of justice. The 
other dissentients followed this questionable example, and thus the sus- 
pension of the prelate was allowed to take place as the act of a minority 
which did not exceed a fourth of the commission. James, nevertheless, 
spoke of this result as a sort of triumph, and told the French ambassador, 
with an evident feeling of exultation, that he should see more of such 
things if they should be found necessary f. 

The great dependence of the king, in pursuing this course, was 
upon the army, whose strength he flattered himself would 
be sufficient to prevent any outbreak of disaffection during make a>nverts 
the interval which might be required to raise persons of to the catholic 
his own religious creed to responsible offices, and to make ^ ' 
converts to that creed among the persons of most consideration in the 
court, and among the clergy. The army of England at this time varied 
in its numbers from fifteen to nearly twenty thousand men, — a force 
which, making allowance' for the different extent of the population at the 



• Burnet, iii. 106, 107. Ralph, i. 919. 

t Burnet, iii. 107—112. Mazure, ii. 133—144. Mackintosh, 67—70. Ralph, i. 
928, 93), 932. Ralph obseryeson the conduct of clergy in now " turning patriots," 
and especially in making so light of the king's prohibitions in regard to contro- 
versial preaching as to glory in violating them, — that " while the laity only felt the 
weight of the prerogative, the pulpits rang with the doctrines of implicit obedience, 
and while oppressive laws were multiplied against protestant dissenters, and exe- 
cuted with the utmost rigour, it was represented as seditious to contend for relief 
against them, or even to assert the rights of nature or of reason. But now the 
church was in danger, pro arii et/ocit was the cry, audit was held not only lawful 
but meritorious to wrestle with the crown, and to interest heaven and earth in the 
quarrel." 927, 928. Welwood, 201, 202. 
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two periods, was four times greater than was accounted necessary to se- 
cure the peace of this kingdom in 1192. The soldiers in the camp at 
Hounslow Heath were reckoned at fifteen thousand. The king had taken 
the greatest care that the officers in general should consist of persons on 
whom he could rely. Catholic priests mixed with the men, and invited 
them to the chapel which they had opened in the camp : and, while per- 
suasion was thus openly employed for the purpose of making converts, 
the terrors of capital punishment were resorted to, contrary to law, as the 
most effectual means of preventing desertion. Lord Carlingford, a ca- 
tholic nobleman of Ireland, was fixed upon to ^take the command of the 
English regiments in the service of the prince of Orange, but the prince 
resisted the appointment. The circumstances under which James had 
perpetuated the force now at his disposal were such, that his own 
pleasure or resources constituted the only check upon its increase. 

Soon after obtaining the decision of the judges, James raised four ca- 
tholics — the lords Powys, Arundel, Bellasis, and Dover, to seats in the 
privy council. The earl of Tyrcorinel, a nobleman of the same faith, was 
named as to become lord lieutenant of Ireland. White, an Irish catho- 
lic, was sent ambassador to the Hague, under the title of the marquis 
D'Albyville, and a resolution was formed to depute a person of the same 
communion to represent the councils of England in the consultations at 
Versailles. D'Adda, the. secret minister from the pontiflF, was authorised 
to assume his real character, and to open a chapel in his house ; and the 
earl of Castlemain, who had written in defence of the catholic faith, was 
sent as the ambassador of his Britannic majesty to the court of Rome. 
The papal envoy was a sagacious diplomatist, and would fain have 
placed some check on the impetuosities of the English monarch ; but his 
influence was less considerable than that of the queen, and of the Jesuit 
party in league with her. Castlemain displayed so much thoughtless 
arrogance in the discharge of his mission, as to make himself very unac- 
ceptable to the pope, and to provoke the displeasure of the king. The 
queen, especially, was shocked beyond expression at the impiety of the 
freedoms said to have been manifested by the ambassador in his inter- 
course with his Holiness. The breach, however, was made up, and James 
at length publicly announced the reception of his ambassador into the 
privy council at Rome. It is scarcely necessary to observe that the 
whole of these proceedings were a further manifestation of the hostile 
designs of the king with regard to the established church and the pro- 
testant religion. 

James boasted of the number of converts among his guards ; but the 
zeal of himself and his agents to make proselytes in the court and else- 
where, was much less successful than might have been expected. Many 
who seemed to have lost all public principle beside, were found immov- 
able in their attachment to the church. Jefferies was one instance of this 
sort, and the mercenary libeller L'Estrange was another. The suspicion 
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of insincerity, which naturally attached to every avowed change of that 
nature in such circumstances, had its influence even upon the most worth- 
less. James himself failed in an attempt to convert lord Dartmouth ; 
and Colonel Kirke, when exposed to a similar attack, assured his majesty 
that if he ever changed his religion it would he to turn Mohammedan, in 
conformity with a promise which he had made to that effect during a 
conference with the emperor of Morocco some years before. Lord 
Churchill observed, in the same circumstances, that he had not lived the 
life of a saint, but that in support of the church of England he thought 
'^e could die the death of a martyr. A Jesuit missionary was instructed 
X /nake a similar attempt on lord Middleton, one of the secretaries of 
state ; but the ecclesiastic was discomfited in the first onset. Dryden, the 
poet, was one of the very few considerable laymen who were taken in this 
snare.* 

But in no connexion was the artillery of Rome marshalled with so 
much eaution and solicitude as in the case of the princess Anne and 
lord Rochester. Of the princess Mary, so decided in her religious feel- 
ing, and the wife of the prince of Orange, no hope could be entertained. 
Anne, and her husband prince George, were deemed more accessible to 
new impressions. Every means accordingly was employed to produce 
the desired change. But here also the zeal of the monarch failed of 
success. When James adopted his new creed, the education of the two 
princesses in the protestant faith was a point on which the most careful 
provision had been made ; and their sincere repugnance to the religion 
of Rome was strengthened by the conviction, that their prospects in re- 
gard to England depended on their adherence to the faith of the English 
church. The queen's party, including Father Petre, and the zealots who 
acted under his direction, often spoke of the princess Mary in language 
which showed that they would gladly have seen means adopted to ex- 
tinguish the hope of her succession ; and a lure of this kind was held 
out to prince George and his consort.f 

All this was done, however, with little apparent effect ; and all these 
unexpected indications of failure, not a single person of station being 
found to avow himself a convert, filled the queen, arid her passionate ad- 
visers, with impatience. They called, .accordingly, for more decisive 
measures; and their. resentment was particularly directed against Ro-* 
Chester, whom they regarded as the leader of the protestant party in the 
court, and whose conversion or dismissal they insisted on as indispen- 
sable to those designs in favour of the catholic religion which his majesty 
had so much at heart. James listened to these rash councils, and is said 
to have resolved, toward the end of October, that the lord treasurer should 
accompany him to mass, or resign his office. But the relations in which 
he had long stood to Rochester, and the construction that would be 

* Burnet, iii. 121, 122. Ralph, 926—938. Mackintosh, 72—85. 
t Ibid. 82. 
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placed on the act of disgracing the acknowledged leader of so powerful 
a party, purely on account of his religion, deterred the monarch from 
acting with the promptitude in this matter to which some of his own 
feelings, no less than certain of his advisers, strongly disposed him. It 
was proposed that the minister should attend a formal discussion of the 
points at issue, to be conducted by four disputants, two from each com- 
munion. Of that discussion various reports were made. It is sufficient 
Dismissal of to ^"ow that Rochester, though exceedingly loth to relin- 
Rochester, quish his office, refused the conditions demanded of 
bim, and was dismissed accordingly. The conference took place on 
the thirtieth of November; the dismission on the fifth of January, 
1687.* 
We have supposed that the views of the king in regard to the 

Air- i-c * catholic reliffion at the period of his accession, had re- 
Affairs of Scot. . , O , ^ , , 1 1 . 1 , , 

land and Ire- spect mamly to a repeal of the laws by which the catho- 
'*°*^- lie worship had been proscribed, and of those by which 

its professors were excluded from places of trust. But the views 
which were only limited by circumstances then, enlarged naturally with 
altered circumstances afterwards. The conduct of the English parlia- 
ment in its second session, instead of diverting thef monarch from the 
bolder course to which his successes against Argyle and Monmouth had 
disposed him, only served to administer to his pride a new motive for 
perseverance. In Scotland, James ruled by his prerogative in the most 
absolute manner. The Scottish parliament was called upon to pass an 
act that should legalise the catholic worship, and another that should 
relieve all catholics from any measure of civil disability or inconvenience 
on account of their religion. Scruples were expressed even in that sub- 
servient assembly on this subject ; the parliament was prorogued in dis- 
pleasure ; and James not only did by his own authority all that he had 
required the parliament to do, but punished a great number of its mem- 
bers, both of the laity and clergy, by dismissing them from places which 
they filled. By this time, the monarch had lodged the whole power of 
the government in that kingdom in the hands of persons prepared to 
make his will their only law, in matters both of church and state; 
and a large portion of the resources of that needy country was diverted 
•as a bounty to catholics, and to catholic institutions. In Ireland the 
power of the crown was no less above all law. Clarendon, the 
lord lieutenant, son of the chancellor of that name, and brother to 
lord Rochester, was first subdued to the condition of a mere 
tool, and then displaced, by the earl of Tyrconnell — a dissolute, 
boisterous, and crafty personage, who received his appointment early 
in February in 1687, and before the close of that year, succeeded in 
placing a majority of catholics in the privy council, on the bench of 

* Ralph, i. 933, 934, 941. Ma«ure/ii. 128. 
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judges, in the corporations, and in tlie offices of justice. One pro- 
testant only remained among the king's council, and hardly more in the 
list of sheriffs. In the army a similar change was produced. James could 
thus look on Scotland as in servile submission .at his feet ; and oh Ire- 
land as brought into a posture to afford him material assristance, if it 
should become necessary to unsheathe the sword for the enforcement of 
his authority. - He was in consequence disposed to prosecute his plans 
in England with more openness and determination. 

Cartwright, dean ofRipon, preached a sermon, in which, to defend 
the king against those who charged him with violating his Attacks on the 
word, he maintained that the promises of kings merely ex- church and the 
pressed their favourable intention at the time, and were not ""^^^^sitics. 
to be regarded as binding. The reward of this sycophancy was the eleva- 
tion of the preacher, though living under the reproach of the most infa- 
mous vices, to the vacant see of Chester, and that in opposition to the 
advice of archbishop Bancroft, who interceded earnestly in favour of ano- 
ther person. Parker, an apostate from the body of the non-conformists, 
had gained some notoriety by the levity and bitterness with which he as- 
sailed his former friends, and by the boldness with which' he advocated the 
most intolerant measures of the times. This man, to whom no sober per- 
son gave credit for religion of any sort, now affected a favourable opinion 
of the new form of court piety, and obtained what he sought in being raised 
to the bishopric of Oxford. Edward Sclater, rector of Esher and curate 
of Putney, declared himself a convert to the catholic religion ; and in 
May, 1686, he received a dispensation from the king, which relieved him 
from the penalties of no less than sixteen acts of parliament affecting 
him as a protestant clergyman. This encroachment was so managed as 
not to attract observation at the time, and might, perhaps, have been 
repeated without resistance in many directions, if James could have con- 
tented himself with so slow and silent a method of proceeding.* 

The first clergyman who ventured to resist the dispensing power 
thus assumed by the crown was Thomas Bennet, master Uesjstance of 
of the richly endowed hospital-school know^n by the the dispensing: 
name of the Charter House. James recommended one V^"^^^ **>' ^''•' 

. governors of 

Andrew Popham as a pensioner on that foundation, de- the Charter . 
daring him at the same time exempt, as a catholic, from Mouse- 
all the laws of that establishment which mii^ht affect him as such. 
It happened that among the governors of the Charter House were 
some of the most considerable names in the kingdom ; and in resisting 
a second mandate delivered by the chancellor from the king, Bennet found 
himself supported in his opposition by the subscribed concurrence of the 
body of the governors, including the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
bishop of London, Ormond, Danby, Halifax, and Nottingham. This 

« Ralph, i. 927* Gutch, Collectanea Curiosa, i. 290. Heresby, 233, 234 
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unanimity and determination, among persons of such station and influ- 
ence, hod not been expected, and was deemed so] formidable that James 
silently withdrew his recommendation.* 

The Charter House was, in some sense, a private foundation only : 
Proceedin in '^^ universities were conspicuously allied with the whole 
relation to Ox- ecclesiastical system of the realm, and in no other quarter 
^^^' might successful encroachment be turned to so great 

advantage. The verdict of the judges in favour of the dispensing 
power was obtained on the twenty-first of June, 1686, and about two 
months before, James had issued dispensations in favour of Obadiah 
Walker, master of University College, Oxford, and two fellows of that 
foundation, who professed themselves catholics. Licence was also given 
to publish catholic books from a printing press in that college, and to 
celebrate the catholic worship within its walls. So early as 
May 1C8C. ^j^^ middle of December a dispensation had been granted 
to one Massey, exempting him from the act of uniformity, and the various 
acts passed to secure the protestant church ; and the success of the king in 
the affair of University College, followed as it was by the opinion of the 
judges, so emboldened him, that he resolved to appoint this person to the 
vacant deanery of Christ Church, which would place him at the head of 
the largest college in that university, with the rank also of a dignitary 
in the English church. Such too was the passiveness of Aldrich, the 
sub-dean, that Massey was installed, and his dispensation openly ac- 
cepted. Nearly two years afterwards, the catholic dean of Christ Church 
presided at a meeting in Oxford to elect a bishop of that city.f 

In January, 1687, an attempt was made on Exeter college in the same 
university, but in another form. There were several fellowships in that 
college founded by the family of Petre, to which Father Petre, the Jesuit in 
so much favour with the king, was related ; but objections had been made 
to the right of the Petre family to appoint to those foundations, and 
during the last seventy years all such appointments had been made by 
the authorities of the college without any interruption from the family 
of the founder. But the case was now brought before the ecclesiastical 
commission court, the intention being to invest the catholic descendants 
of sir William Petre with the power of nominating to the fellowships 
which he had founded. But the dispute was found to turn upon the nature 
of the contract between sir William and the college, and both Jefferies 
and Herbert agreed in describing it as matter for a civil suit, and as not 
coming within the province of the ecclesiastical commissioners. To pro- 
secute it, however, in that form, would have been to give it a dangerous 
degree of publicity, and with much uncertainty as to the result. The 
attempt was in consequence allowed to terminate at this point. J 

* Ralph, i. 939, 940. 

t Sr"^*;*'.' '• 2^7 ; ii. 294. Wood's Athenae Oxon. iv. 438. 

I MaokiDtoBh, 136, 137. PuUiahed from the Reeorda of Exeter C<ilkge. 
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Early in February, Alban Francis, a Benedictine monk, who had for 
some time employed himself in endeavouring to make con- 
verts among the students at Cambridge, presented a letter ^^s^^^ance at 
from the king to the authorities of that university, which 
required them to admit the bearer to the degree of master of arts without 
taking the usual oaths. It was obvious that if the dispensing power was 
to be thus recognised by the university at large, in one of its most formal 
acts, its freedom, and its protestant character, were at an end. Peachell 
the vice-chancellor, hesitated, but, encouraged by the general feeling, he 
insisted* on the taking of the usual oaths as the condition of obtaining the 
degree. He was summoned before the ecclesiastical commissioners; and 
the university deputed some of the most distinguished of their body to 
accompany him, among whom sjiood sir Isaac Newton, then professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge, exposed, along with his colleagues, to the 
scorn and insolence natural to such a judge as the lord chancellor Jeffe- 
ries, and to men capable of acting as his coadjutors. The case was 
argued several times, but in the end Peachell was deprived of his office 
as vice-chancellor.* 

But the case of Magdalen college, Oxford, was that which pro- 
duced the most general and the strongest impression, ^^^ ^^ Mbit' 
partly from some of its circumstances, and partly from dalen College, 
the fact that the jealousy of the public mind had be- Oxford. ^ ^ 
come by this time more thoroughly awakened. The president of 
Magdalen college, the most richly endowed community in Europe, 
died in March, 1 681 ; and Smith, one of the fellows, on soliciting 
the interest of Parker, now bishop of Oxford, with the king in favour 
of his election to the vacancy, was informed by that prelate that " the 
king expected the person to be recommended should be favourable to his 
religion." Smith soon learnt that the profesaons demanded in this shape 
were such as he was not at liberty to make, and he did not scruple to 
give out that he had, on that account, reliiM|iiished the hope which he 
for a time indulged. On the last day of Msidh, the fellows came to a 
resolution that they would proceed to the eleetiou of a president on the 
thirteenth of April. On the fifth of April, James issued a letter which 
required them to make choice of Anthony Farmer, " any statute or 
custom to the contrary no.twithstanding.'* Farmer was a recent convert 
to the catholic faith, he was not a member of the college, and was ad- 
dicted to a coarse indulgence in the lowest Tices. The fellows addressed 
a petition to the king, in which they stated that the person nominated by 
his majesty was legally disqualified for the appointment, and prayed that 
they might be left to the freedom of chosing their own president, or 
that some other person might be nanied to whom the same objections 
might not be made. On the fifteenth, the last day to which the election 

• Ibid. 138. Mazure, ii. 230^232; Kalphgi^. 958| 959. 
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could be deferred, the fellows were informed that " the king -ex- 
pected to be obeyed." The reception of this mandate was followed by a 
spirited discussion, in which the younger members expressed themselves 
iu language more proper to popular parliamentary leaders, than to learned 
persons who so short a time before had proclaimed their adherence to the 
extreme doctrine of passive obedience. In this spirit they set aside the 
mandatory letter of the king, and then proceeded to chose Mr, Hough as 
their president. In the following June they were summoned before the 
ecclesiastical commission; on which occasion, Fairfax, one of their num- 
ber, observed that he wished to know the authority on which the court 
rested its pretensions to be a judge in such cases, which led JefFeries to 
exclaim, " What authority have you to be so impudent in court ? This 
man ought to be kept in a dark room. Why do you suffer him without 
a guardian ?" The election made by the fellows was of course declared 
void. The vice-president also, and two of the fellows, as leaders in this 
contempt of his majesty's commands, were suspended. 

But the proofs of gross vice which by this time were brought against 
Farmer, precluded any further mention of him, and the person now 
fixed upon was Parker himself, a man who might be preferred to the in- 
dividual whom he superseded, only as the vices of a thoroughly unprin- 
cipled mind may be accounted less offensive than those of a vulgar 
sensualist. The fellows showed themselves as much opposed to this 
nomination as to the former. In September James came himself to 
Oxford, where he was received with great outward expressions of loyalty. 
He summoned the fellows of Magdalen to his presence, and threatened 
them with his utmost displeasure if they longer hesitated to fulfil his in- 
structions. But neither this threat, nor the subsequent insinuations as 
to what it might be in the power of the king to do by a process of quo 
warranto^ or by the exercise of the ecclesiastical power of the crown in 
other ways, produced any impression favourable to the court policy. 
James considered that he had proceeded much too far in this business to 
think of a retreat. He accordingly issued a commission to Cartwright, 
bishop of Chester, and two of the judges, Wright and Jenner, empower- 
ing them, in his character as supreme visitor of cathedrals and colleges, 
to examine all the statutes and usages of the college, and to make such 
changes in them as should appear exi)edient. The commissioners made 
their appearance at Magdalen, on the twentieth of October. Hough dis- 
played the mixture of firmness and moderation which became the occa- 
sion. He denied the authority of the visitation, except so far as it might 
be consistent with the laws of the land, and the statutes of the college. 
** There neither is,*' he declared, " nor can be another president so long 
as I live and obey the statutes.'' When, on the second day of tlieir 
sitting, the commissioners pronounced him no longer president, and 
erased his name from the college book, he entered the hall, and •* pro- 
tested against all they had done in prejudice of his right, as illegal. 
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unjust, and null." The dignity and courage with which the presi- 
dent uttered these wOrds so affected the people and the young gowns- 
men who were present, that ihey raised a loud sliout in the court. The 
commissioners not only rebuked this very unwelcome expression of feel- 
ing, but holding Hough responsible for the disorder, they bound him in 
the sum of 1000/. to appear and answer it in the court of king's bench. 

By such means Parker became president of Magdalen college : a ma- 
jority of the fellows were prevailed upon to promise submission, **a8 far 
as was lawful and agreeable to the statutes of the college." But James 
insisted on a written acknowledgment of their offence, and of their sorrow 
on account of it, which they not only refused, but declared " they could 
not acknowledge themselves to have done anything amiss." The conse- 
quence of this declaration was their immediate expulsion from their 
fellowships, which was followed by a decree of the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners, incapacitating them for holding any benefice or preferment in 
the church* James carried his resentment so far as to declare tthat he 
should regard all persons as in combination against him who should re- 
ceive any of the expelled fellows into their houses. But the known feeling 
of the king did not prevent the manifestation of great sympathy in behalf 
of the sufferers : large contributions were made for their benefit, and per- 
sons of all ranks seemed to be aware that in these proceedings not only were 
the immunities of the established church broken in upon, but that every- 
thing sacred. among the means of guarding private property and private 
right had been violated. It was upon the clergy, too, a class of persons 
who abovie all others needed some influence of this kind to moderate 
their extravagant political notions, that these proceedings were sure to 
produce the deepest impression; and who would thus be disposed to em- 
ploy the great influence inseparable at all times from their office, but 
especially in that age, in diflusing a spirit of dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint.* 

While these matters were in progress, the conferences among the ca- 
tholic party at court, with regard to the general aspect of c^^jj^^u 
affairs, were frequent, the n»ore moderate often expressing ties in the 
their apprehension that the impetuosity of the king would court—-" Clo- 
ruin everything, the more sanguine applauding the boldness ° ' 
of his conduct as the only line of policy that could be expected to suc- 
ceed. James, at the same time, employed himself sedulously in endea- 
vouring to bring all persons who came within his influence either to 
adopt his religious opinions, or at least to concur in the measures pursued 
by him in their favour. As the place usually chosen to ascertain the 
effect of such persuasions was the royal closet, these attempts were com- 
monly known under the name of " closetings." On such occasions the 
king would observe that the test-act had passed in the height of faction^ 
and was clearly intended, not so much to disable catholics as to exclude 

* Howell'K State Trial«, xii. 1—73. Wilmofs Life of Hough. Mazare, iu 
234—237. Mackintosh, 139—145. Bftlph, i. UOO, DGl, 964, 971. 
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himself from the throne; that it was to follow the example of the most 
barbarous times to exclude free-born subjects from the service of their 
sovereign ; and that in expecting his people to acquiesce in the exercise 
of his prerogative for the prevention of such an evil, he was not assuredly 
making any unreasonable demand on their principle of loyalty. Every 
man on whom this reasoning was not found to produce the desired result 
was sure to fail if a candidate for any trust, and sure to be displaced if 
already in oflSce. Similar means were employed by the agents of the 
king to discover the temper of the members of parliament in different 
parts of the kingdom, the result of which was to show that there was 
much more to fear than to hope from a meeting of the commons. Par- 
liament was accordingly prorogued from time to time, and with little 
prospect of its ever being assembled under quiet auspices so long as the 
monarch should persist in his present courses.* 

When James ascended the throne, Louis had been for some time em- 
Revocation of P^^y^^ ^^ endeavours to bring his protestant subjects to an 
the edict of abandonment of the reformed faith. The edict of Nantes, 
Nautei. issued in 1598 by Henry IV., had ceded to the protestants 

of France the possession of a number of fortified towns in that kingdom ; 
and not only freedom of worship in those places, but so many religious 
privileges, that persons of that religion were eligible to all places of trust, 
and dissent from the established church was exempt from penalty, and 
from civil inconvenience of any kind. This memorable edict was de- 
clared to be perpetual and irrevocable. In 1629 cardinal Richelieu suc- 
ceeded in reducing the French protestants to a state of complete depend- 
ence on the French crown, by taking from them all their places of 
strength. From that time, the families of the nobility who had been dis- 
tinguished by their protestantism are seen declining gradually toward 
the religion of the court, and in France the protestant faith becomes 
almost confined to a remnant of the middle class. Until the peace of 
Nimeguen, the condition of these people, who were known to be the 
most ingenious and industrious subjects of the monarchy, was on the 
whole nearly such as the provisions of the edict of Nantes were intended 
to secure. But after that treaty, which placed Louis in the zenith of 
his power, his majesty became troubled in conscience on comparing the 
licence which he had assumed in his amours, with the restrictions im- 
posed by his religious faith, and he at length resolved, during the ascend- 
ancy of Madame de Maintenon, to attempt Eome atonement for his de- 
linquencies of that nature by adopting measures to secure the conversion 
of the heretical portion of his subjects to the faith of the only true church. 
His measures, as first contemplated, were rather persuasive than vio- 
lent, but both success and failure served to generate impatience, and in 
less than seven years gave to his proceedings a character of the most 
relentless persecution. The edict was not formally revoked until the 
eighteenth of Octobqr^ 1685, but all its more material provisions had been 
- _ ''* Keresby, 238—241. 
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artfully evaded or openly violated, under a variety of pretexts, long be- 
fore. Protestants were excluded from all offices in connexion with the 
government, and from all professions that might give them credit in the 
eyes of the people, and influence over them. In many places churches 
were razed to the ground, on the plea that they had been built contrary 
to the edict. But the wrongs inflicted on the myriads who were thus de- 
nied the exercise of their worship were light compared with those which 
followed. Dragoons were quartered upon the protestants in the diffe- 
rent towns and provinces, whose licence and barbarity filled the country 
with so much horror, that multitudes affected conversion as the only 
means of escape from outrage ; and while vexation and terror were thus 
freely employed on the one hand, every allurement was held out to the 
timid and unprincipled on the other. In the preamble to the repeal of 
the edict it was stated that the better and greater part of the protestants 
had become catholics, and that the edict itself had thus ceased to be of 
value. The end was, that the protestant clergy were exiled, their return 
to their country being a capital offence. All protestant seminaries were 
closed ; the children of protestants, from six to sixteen, were taken from 
their parents to be educated as catholics ;. and attendance in a protestant 
church for religious worship was punishable with death. Protestants 
were liable to be called upon in their dying moments to partake of the 
sacraments from the hands of a catholic priest, and such as refused were 
not only denied christian burial, but their bodies were, drawn on hurdles 
along the public roads, and cast into the common sewers, or left to be 
devoured by wolves.* 

By these proceedings Louis inflicted a blow on the commerce of 
France, the effects of which are felt to this day. More jj^gct of the 
than half a million of the most industrious and useful of persecutions 
liis subjects were thus driven into exile, and took with them ^^Jg^jJ^gJi^® ^^c 
not only large sums of money, but those branches of art protestants in 
and manufactures which were in future to enrich other Kngland. 
countries at the cost of their own. The accounts diffused by the refu- 
gees with respect to the injustice and cruelty of their oppressor?, served 
to strengthen the resentment of protestants throughout Europe against 
the adherents of the catholic faith. More than fifty thousand Hugue- 
nots took refuge in this country ; and when men saw such effects result- 
ing apparently from the nature of the catholic faith in the instance of 
such a professor of it as Louis the Fourteenth, they could hardly fail to 
apprehend the most pernicious consequences from its influence on the 
inferior capacity and less governable temper of their own sovereign. * 
James, indeed, not only professed to deplore the persecution, but extended 
his protection, and some degree of favour, to the exiles. There were 
many things, however, in the conduct of the king which served to coun- 
teract the impression that might otherwise have been made by this dis- 

* Mazure, ii. 44— 53, MackiutQsfa} 85'93* 
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play of justice and humanity. Claude, the celebrated Huguenot minis- 
ter, published an account of the sufferings of his brethren, which James 
ordered to be publicly burnt, and the translator and the printer were im* 
prisoned and ruined. The effect of such measures was to satisfy ihe 
more zealous protestants that the king's pretensions to a love of toleration 
were not more inconsistent with his creed than with his disposition, and 
would never have been heard of had not the relative strength of pro- 
testants and catholics in England been just the reverse of that which 
existed in France* 

It was while sentiments of this nature were becoming daily more pre- 
Declaration val*5nt and powerful among the people, that James ventured 
for liberty of upon a new expedient in publishing his declaration for 
conscience. liberty of conscience. Until recently the nonconformists 
had been silently surrendered as a peace-offering to the church, but the 
king now spoke of the condition of that class of persons as one of great 
injustice and hardship, and the circumstances of the sufferers were on a 
sudden so much changed, that they found their alliance earnestly sought 
by the court on the one hand, and by the most zealous supporters of the 
established church on the other. The substance of the king's declaration 
was published in the Court Gazette, in the form of resolutions in council, 
on the 21st of March; the declaration itself was issued on the fourth of 
April, and both had been preceded by a jiroclamation to the same effect in 
Scotland, which eighteen of the Scottish nobility, and all the 
principal oflScers of state in that kingdom, pledged them- 
selves to support. The preamble to these documents set forth the most 
weighty arguments in favour of religious toleration with much ability, 
f\nd nothing was wanting to make the publication of them a just occasion 
of congratulation and delight, but that there should have been some 
ground to regard the Appeal made to such enlightened sentiments as an 
act of sincerity, and that the measure founded upon them should have 
appeared with the sanction of the legislature, and not as the result of an 
assumption of the power of legislation on the part of the crown . The crown 
is the fountain both of honour and of mercy, but while the ordinary exercises 
of the dispensing power had always been supposed to rest on the known 
circumstances of each case, and did not operate in favour of a supposed 
offender until after process and conviction, when it simply saved him 
from the penalty incurred, the power now exercised suspended the laws 
themselves, affecting as they did large classes of the community, and thus 

* Mackintosh, 85 — 93. *' The popish party behaved with great insolencp, which 
was the more remarked, as the king of France was now in the height of perse- 
cuting his protcstaut subjects, who many of them fled as they cotiid, poor and 
naked; being stripped of all they had. This so great and cruel an instance of the 
spirit that, fiir the most part, possesses those who hold that delusive jwrsuasion, was 
now the talk of all thinking people, who began to be of opinion, that everything 
just and lawful ought to be done to obviate the growth, and almte the present jiride 
of the papists in our dominions." Jleresby, 222. Evelyn, iii. 200. Calamr's His- 
torical Account, i. 122 — 125, 
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not only precluded the punishment, but removed all ground for the pre- 
vious vexation of a suit. It was, in short, the whole legislative power of 
the constitution accroached unto itself bv the crown.* 

The language of the homily composed by Cranmer " on civil obedience,'* 
which declares that subjects are "in no case to resist" Disappoint- 
their rulers, was adopted, as we have seen, in its utmost "1®"' ^^. ^^® 
latitude, by the English universities at this time. James ^"J to ^'tbe" 
w as warned by some of the more sagacious of his advisers nonconfor- 
ngainst placing any large measure of reliance on the sted- ^^** ^* 
fastness of the persons who made these professions, but was neverthe- 
less so little acquainted with that human nature which he flattered him- 
self he understood so well, as to be capable of expecting that the pride of 
consistency in that quarter would prove strong enough to curb every 
passion that might be aflected by the manifest hazard of wealth, power, 
and station — of every thing, in fact, most valued in relation both to this 
world and the next. The monarch, accordingly, exprested himself as 
much surprised and displeased by the opposition which he had already 
experienced from the hands of the friends of the church of England, par- 
ticularly in Oxford; and became incensed in a very high degree on learn- 
ing the extent of the dissatisfaction evinced by the same parties with 
regard to the declaration. His common topic now, was the persecuting 
temper of the Anglican church, and every appliance was used, personally, 
and by means of active agents in different parts of the country, to prevail 
on the nonconfoi mists, and on public bodies, to present addresses ex- 
pressing approval of what his majesty had done to secure liberty of 
conscience to his people.f 

It has been justly observed that " the nonconformists were acted upon by 
powerful inducements and dissuasives. The preservation of Conduct of 
civil liberty, the interest of the protestant religion, the secure the noncon- 
enjoyment of freedom in their own worship, were irresisti- °'''"'® *• 
ble reasons against compliance. Gratitude for present relief, remembrance 
of recent wrongs, and a strong sense of the obligation to prefer the exer- 
cise of religion to every other consideration, were very strong temptations 
to a diff'erent conduct. Many of them owed their lives to the king, and 
the lives of others were still in his hands. The remembrance of Jeffe- 
ries's campaign was so fresh as perhaps still rather to produce fear, than 
the indignation and distrust which appear in a more advanced stage of 
recovery from the wounds inflicted by tyranny. . The private relief 
granted to some of their ministers by the court on former occasions 
afibrdcd a facility for exercising adverse influence through those persons, 
the more dangerous because it might be partly concealed from them- 
selves under the disguise of gratitude. The result of the action of these 
conflicting motive&seems to have been, that the far greater part of all de- 
nominations of dissenters availed themselves of the declaration so far aQ 

♦ Keunct, iii. 509. Ralph, i. 945. ^ f Burnet, iii. 186— ]91, 
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to resume their public worship;* that the most distinguished of their 
clergy, and the majority of the presbyterians, resisted the solicitations of 
the court to sanction the dispensing power by addresses of thanks for 
this exertion of it ; that all the quakers, the greater part of the baptists, 
and perhaps also of the independents, did not scruple to give this peril- 
ous token of their misguided gratitude, though many of them confined 
themselves to thanks for toleration, and solemn assurances that they 
would not abuse it. About one hundred and eighty of these addresses 
were presented in ten months, of which there were only seventy-seven ex- 
clusively and avowedly from nonconformists."*!' The bishops of Durham 
and Chester, with their chapters, and the bishops of Lincoln, Lichfield, and 
St. Davids, with the clergy of their dioceses, were amongst the addressers; 
and two addresses of a most servile description appeared in the Ga- 
zette, purporting to be from two. of the Inns of Court, which further 
contributed to mislead the unwary, though it is now known that they 
were fraudulently produced. 

One effect of publishing this declaration was a dissolution of the par- 
More decisive ^^ament which had been already so frequently prorogued, 
measures of Every expedient had been employed to win over a majority 
the king. ^f ^jj^ commons to the measures of the king, but without 

success. The sentiments generally expressed concerning the declaration, 
and in many instances by persons on whose pliancy James had placed 
the greatest dependence, served to widen the breach, and to precipitate 
affairs towards a more open rupture. One step which strongly indi- 
cated this course of events, was the public reception of the Italian pre- 
late, D'Adda, as nuncio from the pope. The ceremony, which took place 
at Windsor, was an overt act of high treason in all who were parties to 
it. The duke of Somerset was chosen by the king to introduce the 
distinguished ecclesiastic in this new capacity ; but his grace begged to 
decline so dangerous an honour, and his disobedience was immediately 
punished by his removal from oflfice as lord of the bedchamber, and as 
a lord-lieutenant. He was also required to surrender his commission as 
commander of a regiment of horse. The monarch next looked to his 

* According to Bates's Life of Philip Henry, in Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, vi. 2J)0. " They rejoiced with trembling." Henry refused to give in a retuni 
of the money levied on him in his sufferings, having, as he said, " long since from his 
heart forgiven aU the agents in that time." Bunyail clearly saw through the designs 
of the court, though he accepted the indulgence. Joimey's Life of Bunyan, p. 21>7. 

f The addresses from bishops and their clergy were seven ; those from corpo- 
rations and grand juries seventy-five ; those from inhabitants, &c., fourteen ; two from * 
catholics, and two from the Middle and Inner Temple. If six addresses from pres- 
byterians and qnaki'rs in Scotland, Ireland, and New England be deducted, as it 
seems that they ought to be, the proportion of dissenting addresses was certainly 
less than one-half. Some of them we know were the produce of a sort of per- 
sonal canvass, when the king made his progress in autumn.. 1687, "to court the 
compliments of the people ;" and one of them, in which Mr. Philip Henry joined, was 
not to offer lives and fortunes to him, but to thank him for the liberty, and pro- 
mise to demean themselves quietly in the use of it. Wordsworth, vi. 292. Address 
?rfij* ^"«"ter8 of Nantwich, Wem, Whitchurch. Loudon Gazette, 29th August, 
1687. Mackintosh. 174—176. Burnet, iii. 189, 190. 
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nephew the duke of Grafton, "v^ho proved less scrupulous, and the cere- 
mony was accordingly performed with studied pomp and j % \ 
publicity. The bishops of Durham and Chester were pre- 
sent; and it was observed, that- while the nuncio was introduced by a 
duke, the ambassadors from the other powers were introduced by earls.* 
James, while he despaired of bringing even the submissive house of 

commons assembled on his accession to concur with his „ . - 

, , . , , . 1 111 /. . Seizure of 

measures, was obliged to admit that all hope of carry mg on charters: pun. 

the government without the assistance of parliament must JsJ^^ent of the 
,. ,.. ^j J j'l !.' noDCompliant. 

be vam, and his great dependence accordingly was on his '^ 

power to influence the new elections, when the perilous experiment of 
again meeting the representatives of the people should be made. Since 
the first proceedings to deprive the corporate towns of their charters, 
more than two hundred new charters had been issued to supply the 
place of the old, and of the five hundred and five members constituting 
the house of commons, two hundred and forty-four were returned almost 
entirely by corporators whom those charters had been/ramed to secure 
in fixed subserviency to the royal pleasure. Thus the house of com- 
mons, which during the discussions on the Exclusion Bill displayed so 
much independence as to become perhaps justly chargeable with a 
degree of turbulence, was succeeded, in the short space of four years, 
by another in which nearly half the members were virtually nominated 
by the crown. It had been provided also by a clause in the new char- 
ters, that they should be subject to modification at any time according 
to the pleasure of the sovereign ; and that the most advantageous use 
might be made of this provision, certain commissioners were appointed 
as regulators of corporations, who now went from place to place, ap- 
pointing freemen, and introducing various changes, at their discretion. 
On authority of this nature, JefFeries deprived nineteen hundred free- 
men of their franchise in the metropolis, and still found himself re- 
proached by the king as bringing less vigour to such proceedings than 
the exigency demanded. Letters were addressed, without any attempt 
at concealment, to corporators and lieutenants of counties, containing 
mention of more than a hundred names, as those of persons proper to 
be returned to the new parliament. Many lieutenants declined answer- 
ing questions put to them concerning the political opinions of themselves 
and others, and their refusal furnished a pretext for depriving sixteen of 
the most considerable noblemen in the kingdom of that trust. Twelve of 
the vacant lieutenancies were bestowed on catholics. One third of the 
sheriffs were of the same persuasion. Four governors of fortresses, two 
colonels of infantry, and five of cavalry were also removed.f 

* Burnet, iil. 1B8, 189. Kd. Oxford, 1833, and notes. Ralph, i. 957* 
t Burnet, iii. 190—194. Mackintosh, 185—190. Ralph, i. 966. Reresby, 
251, 252. 
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• But even these extraordinary proceedings failed to produce the result 
D'(B It' exiiected. It was exceedingly difficult to find candidates^ 

and tletermi. possessing any sort of reputation,' who were prepared to 
nation of the pledge themselves to the court policy. The utnaost that 
"'^* could be in general extorted from them was, that they would 

reserve themselves open to conviction, but must be left to vote according 
to their consciences ; and however passive the condition to which many of 
the boroughs were reduced, the reports made by the agents of the govern- 
ment concerning the state of feeling in the counties was, for the most 
part, discouraging. James betrayed his sense of failure at this point 
of his proceedings, by declaring through the Gazette his intention to 
review the lists of deputy lieutenants and justices of the peace, and to 
restrict tliose offices to persons who might be expected to assist him in 
his endeavours to base liberty of conscience upon the law of the land. 
Beset with these difficulties, Sunderland, William Penn, and the more 
cautious of the king's advisers generally, began to meditate on various 
plans of compromise ; but the principal objection to all these moderated 
and more conciliating proposals arose from distrust in the king's inten- 
tion, the people being now in a condition to regard every concession 
which they might have been otherwise disposed to make to him, in the 
light of an advantage gained by an enemy, whom it behoved them to 
resist, as well from a feeling of pride, as from a concern for their own 
safety. All negotiation, accordingly, came to be looked upon as an 
expedient of their adversaries to circumvent, disunite, and dishearten 
them. It was ascertained that, on the question of repealing the penal laws 
concerning religion, there existed in the lords a majority of more than 
fifty against the court. This fact might seem, on the first view of it, suffi- 
cient of itself to render the designs of the king perfectly hopeless ; but it 
was deemed probable that some who were accounted doubtful might be 
disposed, as the crisis approached, to side with the government, and that 
such as were not to be brought over by other means might be subdued 
by a large creation of peers. James is said to have declared, that he 
would raise all Feversham's troopers to the peerage rather than fail, if 
matters came to that issue. By the knowledge of this purpose, the no- 
bility, who were not only the great landholders, but the great purchasers 
also in towns, and as yet feebly opposed by any monied interest, were 
taught to regard the popular jealousy of the court as the means by 
which it became them to stave off this meditated attack, and they 
employed their influence to strengthen the resistance that might 
be presented to it, in the first instance, by a new house of com- 
mons. ^^ 

* MackintdsL, 191—201. The Catlio'ies at this time are estimated at about 
30,000, thenoiicunformistsatUbout 250,000, the popuiatiou altoeetber lieineliule 
more than four millions. 
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In the midst of this general conflict of hope and fear, the rumovir be- 
came prevalent that tlie queen, whose last child-birth had Expected birth 
occurred five years since, was about again to become a of an heir.ap- 
mother. The catholics boasted of the occurrence as an P*^*"** .^^c. 

Jan 

answer to their prayers ; the protestants did not scruple to 
speak of it as a new fraud which the Jesuits were about to practice on the 
nation. This suspicion was no doubt without any real foundation, but cir- 
cumstances were not wanting to account for its origin, and to justify the 
conclusion that it was in most instances honestly entertained. Of eleven 
children born to the king by his two wives, the princess of Orange and 
the princess Aniie alone survived, and while the former of these was 
childless, the offspring of the latter had all died young. This absence of 
an heir who might be expected to follow out the policy of the reigning 
prince, was regarded by the protestants as an indication of the favour of 
Providence toward them ; by the catholics with precisely opposite senti- 
ments. It was natural, therefore, that the sudden spreading of this 
piece of intelligence should affect the two parties in a widely different 
manner.* 

It was an event which, as holding out the prospect of a longer conti- 
nuance to his policy, might have suggested to the king that progress ^f ^f. 
he could now afford to pursue his plans with less im- fairs towards 
patience. But in his view it was a signal intimation of the^^®**' ^^*^'*''- 
approbation of Providence with regard to the course whidi he had chosen, 
and it operated accordingly as a new motive to boldness and activity. 
Father Petre, his reputed confessor, was now sworn of the privy council. 
Monks in their ecclesiastical habits made their appearance in every 
street of the capital, and among the persons admitted to the royal pre- 
sence. James boasted that London had resumed the appearance of a 
catholic city. In his con*espondence, also, relating to what it might be- 
come him to attempt in favour of his religion, he began to express him- 
self in language which shows that something much more considerable 
than a repeal of the penal laws was now intended. Louis, the pontiff, 
and all the better informed and sagacious men of these kingdoms, re- 
garded the aim of the king as extending, beyond doubt, to the substitu- 
tion of the catholic religion in the place of the protestant, though the 
methods adopted to arrive at that object were for the most part circuitous, 
prompted by the circumstances of the moment, and such as could lead 
to the end proposed only by slow degrees. As the veil thus fell off, and 
the design of the king to "re-establish the (rue religion" became mani- 
fest, and as the zeal with which this ** great work" was prosecuted in- 
creased, the alarm of the English people became also more apparent, 
and with it their animosity against the religion of the court, and their 
disposition to resist the slightest approach towards any sort of change. 
The two parties had thus arrived at that point where compromise is at an 

♦ Ralph, i. 980, 981. 
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end, and all the mortification of defeat, on the one side or the other, is 
unavoidable.* 

But deep and general as ^as the present feeling of dissatisfaction, it 
did not betray itself in any tendency towards tumult It was a feeling com- 
mon to the clergy, the gentry, and the nobility, as well as to the people at 
Itrge ; and the mass appear to have tacitly relied on their superiors, as 
prepared to move at the right time, and in the best manner. It must 
have been obvious that the present unsettled course of affairs could not 
be expected to end in any way favourable to the church of England, or 
to the constitution, except from the concurrent influence of the friends 
of the prerogative, and of the friends of popular principles ; and the latter 
•were sufficiently aware that the disposition of the former to take the bet- 
ter side was of so tremulous a description, that it would probably be 
startled from its course by the slightest appearance of such scenes as 
had marked the early history of the Long Parliament. 

In the mean while the language of the court betrayed the unsteadiness 
of Us councils. The object contemplated was always kept in view, but the 
means of securing it could not be agreed upon. At one time the king 
was to accomplish his purposes through the medium of a parliament, at 
another by the exercise of his prerogative. At length a document was 
Declaration of ™*^^ public, purporting to be a bill prepared to be laid be- 
indulgence. fore parliament for the purpose of securing a perfect free- 
Apnl 25. ^Qj^ of religious worship, and of putting an end to all reli- 

gious tests as a qualification for civil offices. This " act," as it was called, 
asserted the right of the king to exercise his dispensing power as he had 
done, but claimed, on the ground of the great principles of general liberty, 
that what had been done by the authority of the crown should be made 
secure by the sanction of the legislature. The tone of enlightened free- 
dom which pervaded this paper was much above the average apprehen- 
sion and feeling on such topics; and the manifest insincerity with which 
it had been assumed deprived it of all weight on the public mind, except 
as means of strengthening the existing jealousy and indignation.t In 
the popular conception, the catholic religion and intolerance were iden- 

* " The king my master/' said Sunderland to Barilloil, *' has no object at heart 
so much as the establishment of the catholic religion, and there can be no other so 
important to him on the mere principles of (rood sense and right reason ; for he 
must always be exposed to the popular prejudices against' that religkin until it be 
fully established : — a project which suits the interest only of the king of France, 
which can succeed only by his means, and which will be openly resisted or secretly 
traversed by other powers." (Mackintosh, 358.) Such language must be understood 
as embracing much more than a repeal of the test^Iaws^ and the mere toleration of 
the catholic worship. The prince of Orange observed to Abbeville, James's ambas- 
sador at the Hague, that the king hi« master did not act wisely in slighting ^ the 
church of England, which was the main body of the nation." The ambassador, who 
had taken his impression from the Jesuits at court, answered, that the body called 
the church of England would have no existence two years hence. Burnet, iii. 218. 
There are passages in Mazure which show that the judgment of Abbeville wae in 

substance that of the Jesuit party abroad as well as at home, and of the celebrated 
Bossuet. .» * / 

t Kennet, iii. 508, SOU, 
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tical ; and the conduct of James, while commis&ioner of Scotland, had 
done more than any other occurrence in our recent history to confirm 
that impression. It is now also well known, that the king of England) 
while discoursing to his suhject^ in this manner concerning the justice 
and expediency of allowing men a full liherty of conscience in matters 
of religion, was secretly applauding the king of France in prosecuting his 
barharous measures against the protestants of that kingdom. * 

On the twenty-seventh of April, 1688, James re-published the decla- 
ration of indulgence which he had issued the year before, Clergy requi- 
adding to it the assurance that a parliament should be as- from^the* ^^ 
sembled ** at farthest" in the following November. Some pulpit. 
days afterwards, an order in council required the clergy, both in the me- 
tropolis and through the kingdom, to read the declaration from the pulpit 
at the usual time of service.t This measure, so important in its conse- 
quences, appears to have been precipitated by the influence of Father 
Petre, and by the less considerate party with whom he acted. James 
had assigned as a reason of again issuing the declaration, that his purpose 
as expressed in it had been greatly confirmed by the many addresses 
which had been presented to him, showing that its purport was generally 
approved by his subjects. The clergy, moreover, had not only indulged 
since the king's accession in the strongest expressions of unlimited obe- 
dience to the civil power, but, in conformity with the usage of the times 
of Charles I., had read to their congregations the lengthened paper made 
public by the late king after dismissing the Oxford parliament, and other 
documents of the same partial and inflammatory character still more re- 
cently. It is highly probable, accordingly, that this order was issued 
without the slightest expectation that any material opposition would be 
made to it, though when its consequences began to assume so formidable 
a shape, Sunderland and others were concerned to have it understood 
that they had not been parties to it. The Rubric, however, which 
declared that nothing should be published in the church, except as 
prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, "or enjoined by the king,'' 
might have been pleaded by the privy council as a plausible, if not a 
sufficient authority for what they had done. 

The. order was published in the Gazette, and devolved upon the 
bishops the responsibility of sending the declaration to the Petition of the 
clergy of their respective dioceses to be read in their Bishops. 
churches. This novel method of proceeding was regarded as a studied 
exposure of the subjection of the prelates, not only to the pleasure of the 
king, but to the secret influence of those members of the catholic priesthood 
who were always about his person. Sixteen days only were allowed to in- 
tervene between the publication of the declaration and the obedience de- 
manded ; and after fourteen days of that interval had been variously occu- 

• Barillon, May, 1687, 1 Fox, MSS. 183, in Mackintosh 131. 
t Kennet, iii. 509. 
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pied in partial or general conferences among the hisliops and the clergy of 
London, six of the prelates obtained audience of the king, and presented 
to him a paper headed •• The petition of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with divers suffragans bishops of his province, in behalf of themselves 
and several of their absent brethren, and of the clergy of their respective 
diocetcs."* James received their lordships with much apparent cordi- • 
ality, supposing the extent of their petition to be, that he would com- 
mand the chancellors and archdeacons, according to ancient practice, to 
send the declaration to the clergy, and not require that service from-thern- 
selvee. The king then opened the petition, and observed that he recog- 
nised in it the handwriting of archbishop Sancroft. In it the bishops 
stated that " their averseness to read the king's declaration arose neither 
from want of the duty and obedience which the church of England had 
always practised, nor from want of tenderness to dissenter?, to whom 
they were willing to come to such a temper as might be thought fit in 
parliament and convocation, but because it is founded in a dispensing 
power declared illegal in parliament ; and that they could not in pru- 
dence or conscience make themselves so far parties to it as the publica- 
tion of It in the church at the time of divine service must amount to in 
common and reasonable construction. " The petitioners concluded ac- 
cordingly with "humbly and earnestly beseeching his majesty not to insist 
on their distributing and reading the said declaration.'* 

As the king read these sentences his countenance changed : having 
folded up the paper, he glanced angrily at the prelates, and said, " This 
is a great surprise to me. These are strange words. I did not expect this 
from you ; this is a standard of rebellion.'* The* bishops deprecated his 
majesty's displeasure in the most earnest terms, assuring him that in all 
matters not affecting their conscience toward God, their loyalty would be 
found unimpeachable. t 

But this exception was of large import; it had been the great plea of 

• During the conferences between the bishops and the clergy concerning the 
propriety ot* their com))ining in this refusal of obedience to the royal mandate, 
*< some of the chief ministers and laymen among the nonconformists earnestly be- 
sought the clergy not to judge tliem by a handful of their luimber who had been 
gained by the court ; but to be assured that, instead of being alienated from the 
church., they would be drawn closer to her, by her making a stand for religion and 
liberty." (Johnstone, 18th May.) A clergyman present read a note of these gene- 
rous declarations, wliich he was authorised by the nonconformists to exhibit to the 
meeting. Tlie independent portion of the clergy made up in zeal and activity for 
theirinferiority in numbers. Fatal concessions, however, seemed to be at hand, when 
the spirit of an individual, manifested at a critical moment, contributed to rescuo 
his order from disgrace and his country from slavery. This person was D.r. Edward 
Fowler, then incumbent of a parish in London '*'' I must,'' he said, ^' be plain. 
There has been argument enough. More will only heat us. Let every man now say 
Yea or Nay. I shall be sorry to give occasion to a schism, but I cannot in con- 
ficience read the declaration, for that reading would be an exhortation to my people 
to obey commands which I deem unlawful." (Mackintosh, 216.) Fiom this \u)iut 
the debate took the better turn. Fowler had been accused three years before of 

that unclerical delinquency — whiggism. He afterwards became bishop of Glou- 
cester. 

t Kennet, iii, 610, 611. 
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the purifans and nonconformists in their contentions with the ruling 
clergy and the civil power, and though little respected, for the most part, 
when so 'employed, was as valid in that connexion as in the present. 
James had given sufficient attention to the bearing of such exceptions to 
perceive at once that the ground taken by the prelates was the most 
hostile to his plans that they could possibly have chosen, and he con- 
cluded his angry and incoherent expressions by saying, '^ If I think fit 
to alter my mind I will send to you. God has given me this dispensing 
power^ and I will maintain it. I tell you there are seven thousand men, 
and of the church of England too, that have not bowed the knee to Baal.'' 

The episcopal body at this time consisted of twenty-two persons, three- 
fourths of whom approved in whole or in part of the peti- , 
tion presented to the king. The chief persons in the general refuse 
minority were Sprat, Gartwright, Crew, and Watson, to read the de- 
Sprat had written a history of the Rye House Plot, and 
owed his distinction to the readiness with which he had prostituted his 
talents to the service of the court; Gartwright and Crew were men 
governed by servility and selfishuess ; and Watson disgraced his office 
by so many vices that he was at length deprived of his see. The*bishops 
presented themselves to the king with their petition on the eighteenth of 
May, late in the evening; that night the petition was printed, and the 
next morning it was in considerable circulation. The prelates were no 
parties to this proceeding, nor do we know to whom it should be attri- 
buted. But this was on the Saturday morning, and on the following day, 
according to the order in council, the declaration should be read in all 
the churches of London. Among the London clergy the names of three 
only are preserved as those of persons who were obedient to the com- 
mand of the king in this particular; no account exhibits more than 
seven, out of nearly a hundred, as being thus compliant. On that day 
Sprat chose to officiate as dean in Westminster Abbey, but when the 
moment came for reading the declaration, his trepidation was such that 
he could scarcely hold the document in his hands ; the people rose from 
their seats with loud murmuring, so that nothing could be heard, and 
before the reading was concluded, the only persons remaining in the 
church were the Westminster scholars, the choristers, and some of the 
prebendaries. Over the kingdom the same spirit prevailed, so much 
so that among ten thousand clergymen, not more it appears than two 
hundred could be induced to read the obnoxious proclamation. D'Adda, 
the papal nuncio, declared accordingly—" the whole church espouses 
the cause of the bishops. There is no reasonable expectation of a divi' 
sion among the Anglicans, and our hopis from the nonconformists are 
vanished." Baxter applauded the conduct of the bishops from the 
pulpit, and the dissenters in general followed his example.* 

♦ Phillip's State Trials, ii. 263—266. Mackintosh, 247—253. Barnet, iii. 223 
—229. Kennet, iii. 511. Ralph, i. 583— 586. 
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The difficulties with which the king had thus surrounded himself were 
io every Tiew almost equally perilous. To proceed was to augment the 
spirit of assistance every where manifested, and to a degree that might be 
fatal to his sovereignty ; while to retreat, would be to make a confession 
of weakness, and to invite aggression, the limits of which no mmd could 
foresee. The method of proceeding agreed upon, after much discussion 
and wavering, was meant to be a middle course, but was m fact open 
to as much objection as were the extremes which it was framed to avoid. 
The archbishop of Canterbury was summoned to appear before the 
king in council, to answer charges of misdemeanour. 
pilTse^T At the appointed time the primate, and the six ^shops 
and sent tJ the who had signed the petition, Lloyd of St. Asaph, Turner 
Tower. ^^ ^^^^ j^^^^ ^f Chichester, Kenn of Bath and Wells, 

White of Peterborough, and TrelaAvney of Bristol, all ma^ their 
appearance in the council chamber, Jefferies then took a paperfroni the 
table, and inquired of the archbishop whether that was thepctiUon which 
he had signed, and which the bishops had presented. Bancroft, address- 
ing himself to the king, said, that since it was his unhappinessto appear 
before his majesty as a criminal, he hoped that he should not be obliged 
to answer questions which might tend to the accusing of himself. James 
censured this hesitation as chicanery, and, still pressed, the bishops re- 
plied that if his majesty would lay his command upon them, they would 
answer, trusting to his royal justice and generosity that they should not 
suffer for their obedience, as they must, if the answer should be brought 
in evidence against them. The monarch refused to enjoin the acknow- 
ledgment required from them, and the accused were ordered to withdraw ; 
but on their re-admission they were required by the chancellor, and by the 
king, to answer the questions which had been put to them, and they did 
so, confessing that the signatures were in their writing, and that they 
had delivered the petition. They were again ordered to withdraw ; and 
after a short interval were again called back. The lord chancellor then 
informed them that it was the king's pleasure they should be proceeded 
against for their petition ; and that the proceedings should be with all 
fairness in Westminster Hall, by information, and that in the mean 
time they must enter into a recognisance. The bishops declined enter- 
ing into recognisance, pleading that it was contrary to precedent, and to 
the privilege of parliament, for peers of the realm to be so bound. James 
stated that his offer to release them on such terms was intended as a 
favour,' and bid them think of the consequences which might attend 
the refiisal ; but the accused were not to be moved from their purpose 
on that point; and it was in dbnsequence agreed, after some delibera- 
tion, that they should all be sent to the Tower, as the writers and pub- 
lishers of a seditious libel against the king and the government.* 

* Rennet, iii. 511, 612. Burnet, iii. 231. PhiUip'i State Trials, 266—268. 
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The summons of the biahops to attend at Whitehall being publicly 
known, great crowds of people thronged about the palace, waiting with 
anxiety the result of the examination. At length the petitioners made 
their appearance, but it was in the condition of culprits, under a guard 
of soldiers. The people were moved greatly at this sight j alarm, grief, 
and indignation, took possession of them as the rumours passed from one 
to another that the prelates were on their way to Imprisonment in the 
Tower. The boldness of such a proceeding seemed to realise their worst 
fears concerning the intentions of the government, and the prisoners 
moved before them as a procession of confessors and martyrs — as the 
holy men whose piety and patriotism had prompted them to take their 
stand in the breach for the protection of the faith and liberty of their 
country. It was altogether a new thing to see such persons in such cir- 
cumstances i it was a picture of injury and subjection made peculiarly 
affecting, as allied with exalted station, eminent piety, and generous virtue. 
The crowd, accordingly, followed the sufferers from the palace toward the 
river, many throwing themselves at their feet to implore their benedic- 
tion, and others weeping aloud, or exclaiming '* Ood save the bishops ! 
God save the Church !" When the procession reached the side of the 
river, and the prelates had taken their place in the barge provided to 
convey them to the stairs of their prison, numbers of the people rushed 
into the water to express their sympathy, and to beseech some parting 
word from them. In the midst of this excitement the bishops con- 
ducted themselves with great self-possession and dignity, exhorting the 
people to patience and loyalty. As the royal barge floated down the 
river, the banks of the Thames were seen crowded with people, many 
of whom cast themselves upon their knees and raised their hands 
towards heaven, in token of their earnest prayer for the safety of the good 
men who were regarded as hazarding so much in their behalf. By the 
time the prisoners had reached the entrance to the Tower the impulse 
had become so general, that the men on guard, and even some of the 
officers, received them kneeling, and entreated their benediction. On 
the following day crowds were constantly assembled in the ope^ space 
near the Tower ; numbers, of both sexes, and in the highest station, 
visited the prisoners ; and " among the rest were ten nonconformist mi- 
nisters, which the king took so heinously, that he sent for four of them 
to reprimand them; but their answer was that they could not, but adhere 
to the prisoners, as men constant to the protestant faith ; nay, what is 
more extraordinary, the very soldiers who kept guard in the Tower would 
frequently drink good health to the bishops, which being understood by 
sir Edward Hales, the constable, he sent orders by the captain of the 
guard to see that it was done no more ; but the answer he received was, 
that they were doing it at the very instant, and would drink that health, 
and no other, so long as the bishops were there."* ^ 

« Reresby, 2G2, 263. Kennet, iii. 512. Ralph, i. 987. 
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On finding himadf thus opposed by the clergy and the populace, and 
that completely deserted by Ihe nobility, the gentry, and the nonconform- 
ists, the councils of the monarch became more than ever unsteady. 
He had once resoWed to let these proceedings fall, and to 
June 10. j^^^g ^y^^ ijj^y^ q£ ^^g prince of Wales, which had occurred 

a few days since, the apparent cause of doing so ; but, in the language of 
Jefferies, " some men would hurry him to destruction." Accordingly, 
on the fifteenth of June, the bishops were brought before the court of 
king*s bench, by a writ of habeas corpus. On landing from the barge at 
Westminster, they passed along an extended avenue opened for them by 
the crowds assembled to do them honour. The greater part of the people, 
covering the whole space from the place of landing to the entrance of 
Westminster Hall, were upon their knees, and with tears commended 
them to the Divine protection, or implored a passing benediction from 
them. The bishops laid their hands on many as they moved along, and 
exhorted them to be loyal subjects and stedfast in their fieiith. On taking 
their place in the court, they were attended by twenty-nine peers, who 
had previously offered themselves as sureties for their appearance, if 
such should be demanded; along with these noblemen were num- 
bers of gentlemen deeply interested in the expected proceedings, while 
the popiUace not only filled every comer and avenue of the court, but the 
whole of the great hall, and the open street to a considerable distance in 
its neighbourhood. The proceedings of this day, however, were only 
preliminary to the day of trial. 

The counsel for the bishops urged two objections against reading the 
-J. , information, both of which were overruled by the judges ; 

lai^ on their the first not unjustly; the latter on grounds sufficiently ob- 
own reoogniB- gcure to leave room for a difference of opinion. Having 

failed on these points, what is called an impalance was 
demanded, by which the prelates would have been freed from the neces- 
sity of pleading guilty or not guilty until the next term. On this pomt 
also the counsel for the defendants were overruled by the court, but not 
until they had said enough to make it appear that the court could not 
decide against them in this particular, without choosing to follow prece- 
dents brought in with other irregularities of late years, in preference 
to the less doubtful practice of better times. The prelates being thus 
obliged to plead, pleaded " Not Guilty," and the twenty-ninth of the 
month was fixed upon for their trial. They were not re-conducted to the 
Tower, but enlarged on their own recognisance. This temporary libe- 
ration seems to have been regarded by the people as an omen of triumph. 
It was hailed with loud shouts in the court, and everywhere among the 
populace ; the bells of Westminster were rung, until silenced by an order 
from the dean, and bonfires in the evening testified the general delight.* 

* R*lpli» 5« 589, 509. Howell, xii. 189—276. Phillip's State Trials, ii. 270— 
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The counsel for the hishops consisted of the most able men at the bar. 
Sawyer, who had filled the office of attorney-general ; Finch, Their trial, 
who had been solicitor- general ; Pemberton, late lord chief ^^^^ 29. 
justice of the court of king's bench and of the court of common pleas ; 
Pollexfen, a lawyer of great experience, who generally showed his 
respect for the purer times of sir Matthew Hale ; Treby, some time 
recorder of London; Levinz, who had been attorney- general ; and 
Somers, then young and little known, but who was soon to become a 
much greater man than the greatest of his colleagues. It was unfor- 
tunate that some of these distinguished persons did not appear in the 
cause of justice and liberty on this occasion with clean hands. This was 
the case, in a measure, with Pemberton and Levinz, still more with 
Finch and Sawyer ; but the taunts to which these advocates were exposed 
from their opponents were not applicable to Pollexfen or Somers. 

When the bishops appeared in the court on the appointed day of trial, 
the attorney-general, sir Thomas Powys, opened the case -. - 
on the part of the crown. In stating the law of libel, he 
observed, " the bishops are prosecuted for censuring his majesty and his 
government, and for giving their opinions in' matters wholly relating to 
government and to law. And I cannot omit to take notice that there is 
not any one thing of which the law is so jealous, or for the prosecution 
and punishment of which the law more carefully provides, than all accus- 
ations and arraignments of the government. No man may say of the 
great men of the nation, much less of the great officers of the kingdom, 
that they act unreasonably or unjustly, least of all may any man say such 
a thing of the king. For these matters tend to possess the people that 
the government is ill administered ; and the consequence of that is, to 
set them upon desiring a reformation ; and what that tends to, and will 
end in, we have all had a sad and a too dear-bought experience. The 
last age will abundantly satisfy us whither such a thing does tend." 
Thus the law of libel was to be in England what the law of leasing- 
making had long been in Scotland — an instrument exposing all persons 
to the peril of a criminal information who should venture to utter the 
slightest or the most guarded censure upon the government, or concerning 
the persons whom it might include. 

It is to be observed, however, that the charge against the bishops was 
not that they had refused to read the king's declaration, but simply that 
they had composed and published a seditious libel in the form of a 
humble petition to the sovereign. The intention of the court in taking 
this narrower ground, was to preclude the necessity of making the dis- 
pensing power a point in the contest ; and also, as far as possible, to 
prevent the accused from appearing in the light of sufferers for Protest- 
antism and the Church of England. But all men saw that this course 
of proceeding had been dictated by the fear of too strong a collision with 
the public feeling on those points, and no one was deceived by it. 
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The couDiel for the priioBen contended that the petition on which 
the charge waa founded should not he read until the aignaturea attached 
to it were proved to he those of the persons to whom they were attri- 
buted. In regard to some of the signatures, it appeared that there was 
a deficiency of evidence on that point, and the four judges were divided 
upon the question which arose out of this fact j Powell and HoUoway be- 
ing of opinion that proof as to all the signatures was necessary j Wright 
and Allybone' maintaining the contrary. In these circumstances, the 
latter opinion, though now generally regarded as the most just, was aban- 
doned, and it was found necessary to call in the clerk of the privy coun- 
cil- to prove that the prelates had confessed to the hand-writing in the 
council-chamber,— although that confession was well known to have been 
made as an act of obedience to the immediate command of the king, 
and with the understanding that it was not to be brought against them 
as evidence. But on this evidence the paper was read. 

The counsel for the defendants next objected that while the informa- 
tion charged the prelates with having written and published the alleged 
libel in the county of Middlesex, no proof had been given of its having 
been written in Middlesex, nor of its having been published any- 
where. Three of the judges expressed themselves dissatisfied with 
the evidence adduced by the counsel for the crown on these points ; 
and the lord chief justice, to the great alarm and mortification of 
Williams, the solicitor-general, was about to sum up the evidence, 
and to direct, as it appeared, that on this ground a verdict of " not guilty" 
should be returned, when Finch interrupted him, observing that he had 
other matter to offer in defence. The other counsel for the defendants, 
and the people in the court, regarded this conduct of Finch aa treachery 
or madness, inasmuch as it seemed to hazard defeat at the moment of 
victory. The real cause of this proceeding is uncertain, but its effect 
was most important. When the chief justice consented to defer his sum- 
ming up, Finch was prevailed upon to withdraw his objection ; but the 
solicitor-general then interposed as a petitioner for delay, stating that a 
person of great quality had been sent for who would furnish the most 
satisfactory evidence on the points in dispute, The people, who oould 
not be restrained from expressing their feeling of triumph at different 
points of the procedure in loud shouts oar burats of laughter, were now 
filled vrith gloom and mi^iving. The court was kept in this state of 
suspense nearly an hour, when lord Sunderland, after passing through 
the streets amidst the hissings and hootings of the populaoe> made his 
appearance^ pale and trembling, as the expected witnesa. Hia lordship's 
evidence was, that be had introduced the bishops to present the alleged 
libel to the king* The chief justice, on hearing this evidence^ sidd, that 
the condition of the case was now much changed, and that he should 
♦♦ leave it with some effect to the jury.** 

It was not until the trial had assumed this shape that the counsel fQi 
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the prifionerB resolved to make an attack on the dispensing power their 
great point. Having lost the prospect of obtaining the acquittal of the 
bishops on technical grounds affecting the mere publication of the peti- 
tion* they applied themselves to realise the same object on ground 
which, if successfully taken, must involve a triumph of the great prin- 
ciple of all liberty. They 'now admitted and justified the delivering of 
the petition, insisting on the right of the subject to petition and reason 
against the dispensing power which the king had assumed. The peti- 
tion, they maintained, was a most respectful apology for non-compliance 
with the order of the king, accompanied by an earnest entreaty on behalf 
of themselves, and the whole body of the clergy of England, that he would 
not insist on their reading the declaration ; the dispeuBing power on 
which that declaration was founded having been frequently declared in 
parliament to be contrary to law. Neither in the petition itself, nor in 
the circumstaiices attending the presentation of it, was there anything 
illegal, disrespectful, or in any way to be censured ; the conduct of its 
authors, on the contrary, was altogether such as became them, as peers 
of the realm, guardians of the act of uniformity, and fathers of the 
church. Sawyer, Finch, Pollexfen, Levinz, and Pemberton, all ex- 
pressed themselves to this effect,' and opposed the dispensing power with 
great earnestness and learning, insisting that a power to abrogate laws is 
as much the peculiar province of the legislature as a power to make 
them, and adducing many records in confirmation of this opinion as 
a question of law. Mr. Somers is said to have supplied most of the 
ancient authorities appealed to by his seniors on this memorable occa- 
sion ; and his own short speech, which concluded the defence, was in 
every respect admirable. There was room, he admitted, for dispute 
concerning the extent to which the sovereign might dispense with the 
penalties of a particular law, in favomr of a particular person, but all 
were agreed that to dispense with the law itself was no prerogative of 
the crown ; while, in regard to the right of petitioning the sovereign 
against unreasonable commands proceeding from that source, it was so 
much the law of all nations that provision was made for it by edict even 
under the despotic sway of the Roman emperors. '^ This," he adds, 'f is 
all that was done here, and that in the roost humble manner that could 
be thought of. Your lordships will please to observe how far that 
humble caution went. They did not interfere by giving their advice as 
peers ; they never stirred till if was brought home to themselves as 
bishops. When they made this petition, all they asked was, that it 
might not be so insisted on by his majesty as to oblige them to read it. 
Whatever they thought of it, they did not take upon them to desire the 
declaration to be revoked. My lord, as to the matters of fact alleged in 
the petition ; that they are perfectly true, we have shown by the journals 
of both houses. In every one of those years which are mentioned in the 
petition this power was considered by parliament, and upon debate 
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declared to be contrary to law. There could then be no design to di- 
minith the prerogative, for the king had no such prerogative. Seditious, 
my lord, it could not be; nor could it possibly stir up sedition in the 
minds of the people, because it was presented to the king in private and 
alone ; false it could not be, for the matter of it was true ; there could 
be nothing of malice, for the occasion was not sought, but the thing 
was pressed upon them ; and a libel it could not be, because the intent 
was innocent, and they kept within the bounds set up by the law that 
gives the subject'leave to apply to his prince by petition when he is ag- 
grieved," 

Against such a defence no effective reply could possibly have been 

J. made. The crown lawyers insisted that neither the false* 

^' hood, the malice, nor the seditious tendency of a libel, were 
among the matters of fact concerning which the jury were to decide ; 
all those qualities being applicable by law to any publication tending to 
defame the government. It was urged also, tbat declarations of parlia- 
ment in the last two reigns against the dispensing power were not laws 
on that subject ; but it was carefully overlooked that those declarations 
had never been appealed to in that light, but simply as justifying the 
conduct of the bishops, by showing the sense of so high an authority on 
that point. This argument was pushed so far, and so indiscreetly, by 
Williams, as to call forth a general hiss from the crowd in the court. 
In conclusion, it was asserted that the prelates possessed no right to pe - 
tition except from their place in parliament, and that they should have 
waited until the next meeting of that assembly before attempting .to do so. 

Among the judges, Powell alone ventured to touch jon the dispensing 
Opinion of the power, and he declared himself against it. That doctrine, 
judges. accordingly, was regarded as indefensible, even in West- 

minster Hall, and as utterly refuted, whatever might have been the fate 
of the bishops on other grounds. Powell declared that he could not re* 
gard the defendants as guilty of sedition, or of any other crime. Hollo- 
way could not charge them with evil intentions, and acquitted them of 
the guilt of libel on that ground, Wright accounted every writiug 
adapted to disturb the government as a libel ; but Allibone, who was a 
catholic, and who as such held his oflfice in virtue pf the dispensing 
power, set no bounds to his servility. " No man," he observed, " can 
take upon himself to write against the actual exercise of the govern- 
ment, unless he have leave from the government, but he makes u libel, 
be what he writes true or false. The government ought not to be im- 
peached by argument." All petitioning on public affairs, he, for the 
same reasons, condemned ; limiting the object of all such approaches to 
the monarch to the private matters of the petitioner. 

The trial commenced at nine o'clock in the morning, and lasted until 
seven in the evening. The jury then retired to consider of their verdict. 
Some hours passed, and they did not return. At midnight^ and at three 
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o'clock, persons who stood in anxious suspense near the door of the re- 
tiring room heard them in loud debate. This delay was occasioned by 
the opposition of a man named Arnold, who was brewer to the king's 
household. His obstinacy, however, was at length subdued by the firm- 
ness of the rest, and at six o'clock in the morning the judges were ap* 
prised that the jury were agreed. At nine o'clock the court assembled : 
the benches were covered with the nobility and gentry; the people 
crowded ievery avenue, filling, in immense concourse, the great hall 
adjoining, and pressing in multitudes towards its entrance from the 
public streets. The foreman of the jury, sir Robert Lang- The bishops 
ley, on the question being put whether the accused were acquitted, 
guilty or not guilty, pronounced the verdict — ^Not Guilty. These words 
were no sooner uttered, than the deep silence of the court was followed 
by a loud shout of triumph, in which persons of every rank seemed to 
join to the utmost ; the verdict was echoed from the court within to the 
adjoining hall, and fled with rapidity from man to man in the streets 
beyond. The acclamation from the populace was described at the time 
as *' a very rebellion in noise," and compared to a falling of the massy 
and wide-spread roof of the structure from which it proceeded. In a 
few minutes the news and shouting reached to the Temple, and in no 
long time spread to the royal camp at Hounslow, ten miles distance. 
James, on hearing the acclamations of the soldiery, inquired what it 
meant, and being told by Feversham that it was nothing but the men 
shouting because news had come that the bishops were acquitted, his 
countenance instantly fell, and in the confusion of his thoughts and 
emotions, he replied, '* Call you that nothing ? — but never mind, it will 
be so much the worse for them." When the jury left the court they 
were hailed with the most enthusiastic cheers, as the defenders of 
protestantism, and the deliverers of their country ; while, upon bishop 
Gartwright, and Williams, the solicitor-general, the crowd heaped every 
expression of reproach and derision. In the city all business was sus- 
pended for some hours, and men seemed to exist but to congra- 
tulate each other with tears of delight on what had happened. In 
the evening the bells were rung, and bonfires kindled, in all parts of 
the'metropolis. Before the windows of the royal palace the pope was 
burnt in effigy, and the toast everywhere went round — health to the 
bishops and the jury, and confusion to the papists. The principal towns 
through the country vied with the capital in these expressions of feeling; 
the proudest churchmen, and every class of dissenters, seemed to be of 
one mind; and the parties who had done most towards urging the king 
to prosecute his obnoxious measures, began to express their utter despair 
of seeing a people whose heresy partook of so much ** rancour and ma- 
lignity" ever brought within the fold of the church. Nor was it at all 
surprising that so much feeling should have been evinced in relation to 
this struggle on both sides. *' It was the prosecution of men of the 
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most venerable cbaracter and manifestly innocent int^tion, after the 
success of whieh no good man could have been secure. It was an ex- 
periment, in some measure, to ascertun the means and probabilitiea of 
ddiveranoe. The government was on its trial ; and by the verdict of 
acquittal, the king was justly convicted of a conspiracy to maintain 
usurpation by oppression."* 

One of the first, acts of the king, in Consequence of these proceedings. 
Birth of the ^^ ^ create Williams a baronet, and to punish the integrity 
prince of of Powell, and the scruples of HoUoway, by removing them 
ConTersion ^^^ *^® bench. The manner of the king also was much 
of Sunder- changed. He was observed to be more thoughtful and ab- 
Isnd. stracted, and less disposed to talk on public affairs. The 

birth of a prince of Wales, only a few days since, had given a new de- 
gree of strength to the royal cause ; and it was farther reinforced imme- 
diately after the trial of the bishops, by the announcement that the earl 
of Sunderland had become a convert to the catholic faith. The conduct 
of Sunderland, while it had long tended to destroy all conhdence in his 
principles, had been such as to beget a high opinion of his sagacity, and 
his conversion at such a moment could not fail to be regarded, in many 
quarters, as an indication that the power of the crown, even now, was 
not in so precarious a condition as was generally supposed. Such an 
avowal, in the present critical posture of affairs, was the best piece of 
service the minister could render to his sovereign, and the only means 
by which he could hope to prevail against the machinations of bis ene- 
mies at court. It was his last card, and it was ventured accordingly. 
His wife, and his connexions generally, deeply deplored his "apostacy." 
James hailed the event with peculiar satisfaction. 

But if the sincerity of Sunderland's conversion was suspected, the 
^ alleged birth of the prince of Wales was much more a matter 
cerning the of scepticism. That event had been for some time the hope 
hiithof the of the catholic and the fear of the protestant; and these 
prince, passions, greatly more than any evidence upon the subject, 

dictated the conclusions entertained concerning it by the two parties. To 
us, the fact of a real birth may appear plain, and all incredulity in rela- 
tion to it a remarkable instance of human infirmity. It is not the less 
certain, however, that this incredulity, affecting as it did all ranks, and 
especially the mass of the people, was in genial sincere— «i much so, 
that no man was accounted a friend to protestantism and to liberty who 
did not share in it. Nor was the case without many suspicious circum- 
stances ; and that the Jesuits about the court were capable of descend- 
ing to any species of fraud, and suflSciently versed in the arts of impos- 
ture to accomplish almost anything they undertook, was a ccmviction of 

* Mackintosh, 266'^278. Howell, xii. 277, ei teq. Phillips's State Trials, ii. 
vmi'. r«iL. ^^°°et* ."'• 613—515. Ralph, i. 991-994. Reresby, 263, 264. 
IfilUs 8 Correspondence, i. 364. 360. 366. 380. ii. 2. 6. 7. J 1. 
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the popular mind which nothing could dislodge. The opinion also, 
which thus owed its origin to the impulses of passion, was upheld long 
afterwards as suhservient to the interests of a powerful party. 

The Court of Ecclesiastical Commission took up the subject of the 
delinquency of the clergy in general concerning the king's ^^teniDt to 
declaration ; but they shrunk from the difficulties which gain the dis- 
opened before them. The last meeting of that body was "inters. 
in the month of August. In the mean while James made another effort, 
but with scarcely the slightest degree of success, to attach the dissen- 
ters to his policy,' On the other hand, many of the ruling clergy, and 
particularly the archbishop of Canterbury, made some attempts to efface 
from the mind of the nonconformists the memory of the wrongs which 
they had so long experienced from the hands of the Church of England, 
holding out to them the hope of some plan which might comprehend 
the more moderate of them within the pale of the Establishment, and 
that should confer on the rest a free and legal toleration.* 

Thus, during the short interval since his accession, James had severed 
himself from the Church of England and from the protest* Appearances 
ant nonconformists. His only i^maining dependence was of disaffec- 
on the navy and army, both of which had already given army and 
alarming indications of participation in the popular feeling, navy. 
The intrusion of several monks and Catholic priests into the fleet at the 
Nore, called forth strong signs of insubordination among the seamen, 
which even the presence and afiabilities of the king did not suffice to allay, 
until the obnoxious persons were ordered on shore. But the army was 
regarded by the monarch as his grand instrument. He had taken great 
pains to place it in such hands as might best secure it to his service, and 
he sometimes boasted of the number of catholics to be found -in that 
body, not only among the officers, but in the ranks. The royal conde- 
scension displayed at the Nore, was more studiously exhibited in the 
camp at Hounslow. At length, to place the fidelity of this great stay of 
his power beyond doubt, James ventured to issue a test, which required 
both officers and men to pledge their assistance for a repeal of the penal 
laws. This ill-advised experiment was first tried on the regiment under 
the command of lord Lichfield, which was regarded as the most manage- 
able. Those who were not prepared to take the test were called upon to 
lay down their arms ; and the whole regiment, with the exception of two 
captains and a few catholia soldiers, placed their arms on the ground. 
The disclosure of this dreadful secret filled the unhappy monarch with 
astonishment and dismay. He looked for a moment in silence and ill^ 
concealed anguish on l^e scene before him ; he then commanded the 
disobedient to take up their weapons, adding, ^that he should not again 
do them the honour to consult them on such matters. An attempt was 

* £Ui8*8 Correspondence, ii. 63 ; Doyley's Life of Saucrof^, i. 324 $ Sayer's News' 
Letter, 7th, 21st July j London Gaisttt, 6th July. 
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afterwards made to infuse a mixture of Irish catholic recruits into the 
regiment which garrisoned Portsmouth. Ten of these strangers \\'ere to 
he incorporated with each company, hut the five captains and the lieute- 
nant-colonel openly refused to receive them ; these officers were sum- 
moned to Windsor and cashiered, hut with such manifest reluctanc e 
and trepidation, as rendered the proceeding a display of the weakness 
more than of the strength of the government.* 

To so feehle a condition had James reduced himself from the height 
y . , of that power in which he had revelled on the death of Ar- 

of other reli- gyle and Monmouth only three years hefore. Ireland, in- 
*"^*-*»* deed, was still, on the whole, in his interest ; and the Esta- 

hlished Church in Scotland was governed hy men incapahle of mani- 
feating arty sympathy with the better spirit which had begun to dis- 
play itself among the clergy of the Church of England. Louis and 
his ambassadors also, still spoke of the military aid which his majesty 
might obtain from France, should the exigency of his affairs become such 
as to need it. But James appears to have regarded the power of France 
with a new feeling of jealousy, as his own was seen to be everywhere 
declining ; and while Scotland had 18ng been too much injured to be 
relied upon in a time of weakness, the attempts which had been made to 
derive assistance from the Catholics of Ireland, had served to awaken a 
degree of suspicion and disaffection which no help from that quarter 
could be expected to subdue. 

Nor did the embarrassments of the king end at this point. If there 
Prince of were moments in which he felt disposed to lean upon France 
Orange — ^his fyj. military succour, or when he eave ear to counsels wliich 

connexion ^-i^,,. , i , ,t 

with English tended to render him more than ever a dependent on Ver- 
affftits. sailles, he must always have calculated at such times on 

the resistance which such a policy would be sure to call forth on the 
part of Holland. The position of the United Provinces, with regard 
both to France and England, rendered it imperative that the statesmen 
of that republic should be constant observers of public affairs, and studi- 
ous to defeat political intrigue in those quarters. Iii the case of the 
prince of Orange, many circumstances contributed to render this policy 
as necessary to his self-preservation as to the attainment of those higher 
objects on which his honourable ambition had been long fixed. In 1672, 
when in the twenty- second year of his age, a popular revolution raised 
the prince to the possession of the supreme authority in the United Pro- 
vinces under the title of Stadtholden The courage, and the transcendant 
skill and perseverance, with which the prince resisted the concentrated 
power of France has been already narrated. No struggle in the history 
of ancient or modern warfare has called forth a greater display of those 
qualities which command and deserve admiration. When the prince 
who had thus kept the great despot of Europe at bey, became the hus- 

Keuuet> iii. 516 ; Reresby^ 270—272. 
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band of the princess Mary, the fact that in the event of the death of 
Charles and James without children, his consort would become queen of 
England, of necessity brought his name into more frequent and much 
nearer connexion with English politics, and naturally disposed him to 
watch the course of events in this country with a new feeling of interest. 
Until the recent birth of the prince of Wales, the only life between the 
princess Mary and the throne was that of her father ; and it was only a 
little before the birth of the prince that the extreme Catholic party in 
the court, despairing of so happy an event, had devised their scheme for 
thrusting aside the claim of the princess Mary and William, in favouf of 
her younger sister the princess Anne, and prince George, who, as we 
have seen, were regarded as much less fixed in their principles as Pro- 
testants. James is described as being greatly incensed by this project, 
and as declaring that. much as he might deplore leaving his unfinished 
plans to be wholly frustrated by a protestant successor, even such an 
evil was not to be guarded against by such means. 

Whatever may have been the feeling of the king concerning this 
scheme, it was an occurrence which served, along with many others, to 
admonish the prince of Orange in regard to the kind of opposition with 
which he had to deal in. such quarters. In the heats of faction which 
ensued upon the Revolution, William was i)ften charged with not having 
confined himself to the defensive in affairs of this nature. According to 
these accounts he had secretly favoured the expedition of Argyle and the 
invasion by Monmouth ; and was constantly watching, in the spirit of a 
subtle and unscrupulous politician, to seize upon any course of events 
which might be made to subserve his elevation to the throne in the 
place of his father-in-law. But these assertions are not borne out by 
the evidence of history. It is certain that the prince was much con- 
cerned to secure the friendship of James on his accession ; that in the 
hope of bringing about a more efifective alliance between England and 
the United Provinces, he made every submission practicable in his cir- 
cumstances ; and that his correspondence with the king justified him in 
concluding that his efforts with that view would not be found altogether 
fruitless. One article of the prince's submission was a command to the 
duke of Monmouth to quit Holland ; he also required that unfortunate 
nobleman to write a submissive letter to his uncle, and to pledge himself 
against attempting anything inconsistent with the expressions of that 
document. 

It is not improbable that the formal delays which favoured the depar- 
ture of Argyle and his followers were, in a measure, the result of some 
sympathy with the Scottish exiles on the part of the magistrates of Am- 
sterdam ; but that the prince, or the States-General, were to blame on 
that subject does not appear. With regard to Monmouth, before quitting 
Holland, he wrote to the authorities of Amsterdam, complaining, in 
the strongest terms, of the prince, as having sacrificed him to obtain the 
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favour of James. His enterprise, moreover, was one which, if success- 
ful, must have excluded the prince from the crown of England ; if a 
failure, its tendency was to strengthen the interests of France rather than 
those of Holland ; and when it is rememhcred that Monmonth pro- 
claimed himself king soon after his landing ; that the correspondence of 
the pince at the time, concerning the invasion, is largely preserved, but 
without betraying the slightest indication of his being in any way impli- 
cated in it ; and that Monmonth, when a prisoner, could only express 
his sorrow that he had not followed the advice of the prince in abstain- 
ing from the course he had pursued— all these circumstances, not to 
mention others, justify the conclusion, that whatever the faults of William 
may have been, he is not chargeable with having been a party, in any 
sense, to the ill-concerted schemes of Argyle or Monmouth. 

Such, indeed, was the satisfaction of James on this point, that the 
Dutch amhassador succeeded, after the defeat of Monmouth, in a re- 
newal of the defensive alliance between England and Holland. Louis 
complained of this proceeding, and James and his 'ministers laboured to 
explain it, so as still to urge their suit at Versailles for more money. It 
was in the train of these proceedings that Sunderland obtained an an- 
nual pension of twenty-five thousand crowns from Louis, on condition 
of undertaking that the king his master should not contract any engage- 
ment opposed to the interests of France. James was naturally much 
more disposed to ally himself with the catholic monarchy of France than 
with the republican presbytcrians of Holland ; and this sordid intrigue 
on the part of Sunderland, operated secretly as an additional pressure on 
that tendency. The coldness and suspicion which began in conse- 
quence to mark the policy of the English cabinet, taught William to 
Leairue of prosecute, with new earnestness, those private negotiations 
Augsburg, with the confederates, which, in the summer of 1687, ended 
in the formation of the League of Augsburg. 

This association, as it was modestly called, included the emperor, the 
elector of Brandenburg, and the other chief princes of the empire, the 
kings of Spain and Sweden, the dukes of Lorraine and Savoy, the 
United Provinces, and^ secretly, the republic of Venice, and the Pontiff. 
The object of this league was to protect the treaties of Westphalia, 
Nimeguen, and Ratisbon, and was declared accordingly to be purely 
defensive. Louis watched the progress of this formidable organisation 
with high displeasure and some alarm. His emissaries were com- 
manded to penetrate the secrets of every cabinet among the confederates, 
and they spared neither cost nor hazard in so doing. He made prepa- 
rations for another general war, indulged in threatening language, and 
proceeded to some slight aggressions, which, in other circumstances, 
would have afforded sufficient ground for the commencement of hostili- 
ties. But by this time, the prince of Orange, to wjiose genius this con- 
federacy owed its origin, and by whoni all its springs were regulated, 
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began to regard the course of affairs in England as likely soon to demand 
from him some personal interference, to which any entanglement, on his 
part, with a continental war would not be favourable. Louis himself, 
also, deemed it expedient to abstain from very decisive measures, until the 
part which England might be found to take in a general struggle should 
be better ascertained. The tone of superiority assumed on some occa- 
sions by that monarch, and by his ambassadors, had been very unac- 
ceptable to the feelings of James, and not the less so, as these humbling 
exhibitions of the power of France were not accomptinied by those pecu- 
niary supplies to which his Most Christian Majesty was in some sense 
pledged. 

At what period the prince of Orange began to entertain the idea of 
interposing by force in the affairs of England is a point on which there 
has been much controversy. Burnet has given us the substance of a 
conversation which took place between himself and the prince and prin- 
cess in 1686, from which it has been concluded that William must 
have cherished such thoughts even at that time. But the language 
which is said to have fallen from the prince on that occasion, if viewed 
without prejudice, will not be found to warrant any such inference. It 
should be remembered, that at the time of that conversation the princess 
Mary was heiress presumptive to the English throne, with scarcely the 
least probability of her claim in that relation being ever open to dispute. 

The next year brings us to the mission of Dykvelt, as ambassador 
from the States to the court of London, whose instruciions ^fission of 
were to expostulate with the king decently, but firmly, upon I>3rkvelt. 
the measures he was pursuing both at home and abroad. This minister 
was also commissioned to assure the clergy of the Church o£ England 
that they might confide in his master's fidelity to their cause, and to the 
true interests of the nation at large. It had been urged upon the prince, 
by correspondents from among the English clergy, particularly by Comp- 
ton, the suspended bishop of London, that he should use his influence 
to secure the adherence of the {English noncomformists to the side of 
the Established Church by every means in his power — an object which 
Dykvelt kept steadily in view, and which William endeavoured to 
secure by sending over a number of exiled nonconformist ministers 
from Holland for that purpose. The great point at issue between James 
and William at this moment, was the repeal of the Test-laws. William 
declared himself willing to tolerate the catholic worship, but spoke of 
being immovably opposed to the admission of catholics into parlia- 
ment and places of trust. Whatever his private convictions may have 
been concerning the utility or the justice of such intolerant restrictions, 
the prince knew that tories and whigs, churchmen and dissenters, were 
all agreed in insisting on their continuance. William was confirmed in 
his policy in this particular, by a significant letter which he received 
from lady Sunderland, intimating that Dykvelt was in danger of being 
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•0 influenced by fair promiBCs, as to conform to the policy of the king in 
this matter, and apprising him that the whole would turn out to be a 
snare laid for the ruin of. his popularity in England. William not only 
persisted in the course he had chosen, but contrived to interest the 
courts of Madrid, Vienna, and Rome, in the same policy. Dykvelt 
returned to the Hague at the end of May, bearing letters to the prince 
of Orange from many persons of consideration in England, written in 
terms which justified him in regarding their authors as ready to assist in 
placing the affairs of their country in his hands whenever the fitting 
occasion should arrive. The most considerable of these correspondents 
were the marquis of Halifax, the earls of Shrewsbury, Devonshire, 
Danby, and Nottingham, the lords Mordaunt and Lumley, the Admirals 
Herbert and Russell, and the bishop of Ijondon. 

These persons held frequent conferences at the house of the earl of 
loTitation to Shrewsbury ; and the prince, though his confidence in some 
the prince. Qf them was very limited, was regulated in his movements, 
for. the most part, by the information conveyed to him from those quar- 
ters. Russell had a sister settled in Holland, and in connexion with a 
visit to her, in the month of May, waited on the prince, to urge, ** in the 
name of many of great power and interest in England," that he would 
take decisive measures for the deliverance of their country from the evils 
with which it was threatened. William replied, that he should not be 
unwilling to embark in such an enterprise if invited to it by names of 
sufficieiit weight, and that he thought he might be prepared to do so by 
the end of September. On the return of Mr. Russell the question of 
an invitation to the prince with signatures was mooted. Sidney, brother 
to the late Algernon Sidney, a person much in the confidence of the 
prince, touched on that point in a conversaition with Halifax, but found 
him too timid to be trustworthy. Nottingham felt, or affected to feel, 
the passive resistance scruples prevalent with the party to which he 
had always been attached. The secret was disclosed with more success 
to the earl of Danby, who concurred in it heartily, and prevailed on the 
bishop of London to follow his example. The earl of Devonshire was 
next spoken to, and went into it with great resolution. It was after- 
wards mentioned to three of the chief officers of the army — ^Trelawny, 
Kirke, arid lord Churchill afterwards duke of Marlborough. Trelawny 
persuaded his brother also, the bishop of Bristol, to be of the party. 
Churchill engaged that the princess Anne and prince Oeorge should go 
over to the prince on his landing, and promised to take with him such 
officers of the army as he could trust. 

Early in September the earl of Shrewsbury and admiral Russell went 
as a deputation to Holland, and were soon followed by Sidney, and his 
secretary Johnstone. According to Burnet the secret was soon made 
known to many thousands in England, but the heads of the prince s 
intended declaration were so generally and cordially approved that no 
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man betrayed the confidence reposed in him. In the mean while the 
warlike preparations in Holland could not be conducted so secretly as to 
elude suspicion. Louis admonished James of his danger, and offered 
him the assistance of fifteen thousand men, and even of a much greater 
force if it should be deemed necessary. Sunderland stood almost alone 
in opposing this offer. He argued, that in the event of a national 
struggle, so small a force would rather provoke jealousy than secure a 
triumph, and that to conquer by the military power of France would be 
to become the vassal of that power. James felt this dilemma, and per- 
suaded himself that the necessity of choosing between its difficulties had 
not yet arrived, and that notwithstanding so many suspicious appear- 
ances it was hardly likely to arrive. Barillon himself, better acquainted 
with the court than with the nation, appears to have supposed, that if the 
sword were unsheathed, it would be in the power of the king to divide 
the country in his favour much as his father had done before him ; and 
he accordingly advised the French monarch to prosecute his intended 
winter campaign against the emperor, and to defer all thought of active 
interference with regard to England until the next year. The conse- 
quences of this counsel, so fatal both to the hopes of James, and to the 
ambition of Louis, appear to have utterly destroyed the reputation of 
the veteran diplomatist from whom it proceeded. 

The war which Louis was so much bent on prosecuting at this junc- 
ture had been sought by him on the most trivial pretexts. William puts 
In the same pride of power, he had recently adopted some |° sea, and 
fiscal arrangements which not only betrayed his usual con- forces at 
tempt of the faith of treaties, but so much affected the Torbay. 
commerce of Holland, that its trading population were rather disposed to 
provoke hostilities than to view them with apprehension. In short there 
was a singularly unexpected concurrence of circumstances at this moment, 
which favoured the designs of the prince of Orange with regard to Eng- 
land. Every possible covert was thrown over his preparations, until they 
appeared to come forth complete as the work of a few days only. Nothing 
seemed to be wanting except favourable weather : that, however, was 
for some time withholden. The fieet first put to sea on the twenty-eighth 
of September, under the command of Admiral Herbert, but was driven 
back by contrary winds, which blew with great violence for more' than 
a fortnight. On the morning of the nineteenth of October the armament 
was again under sail, with a clear sky and a propitious breeze. But as 
evening came on, the wind again became adverse, and before morning 
had so dispersed the greater part of the fleet, that the most serious losses 
were apprehended. In a few days, however, it was ascertained that the 
damage sustained was much less than had been feared, the principal 
loss being in stores and horses. On the first of November the armament 
made its final departure from the Dutch coast, and on the fifth of that 
month landed its forces at Torbay in Devonshire, without encountering 
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the slightest opposition on the sea or the land. The fleet consisted of 
sixty men-of-war, and of nearly 700 sail of transports. The military 
force amounted to 11,000 infontry, and to 4500 cavalry. Arms were 
provided also to equip a much greater numher. The English fleet under 
lord Dartmouth had proved useless, partly from ignorance in regard to 
the quarter at which the prince might attempt his landing, and partly 
from an unfavourable wind which set in strongly immediately alter the 
landing at Torbay. 

It will be remembered that more than a month elapsed between the 
Jamef eiide&- completing of the Dutch armament and its appearance o£F 
vottittocoB-^the coasts of England. This long obstruction from the 
^'^b^^cti b ^^^ ^^ waves was interpreted with much dismay by some 
ratracing lis of the followers of the prince, and administered a degree of 
»teps. false hope to James, and to such as were faithful to him. 

James employed this interval in endeavouring to free the birth of the 
prince of Wides from the suspicions which had attached to it ; and in 
attempts to conciliate the bishops, and to regain the confidence of his 
subjects by retracing his steps in regard to some of the more obnoxious 
of his proceedings. But the bishops could not be prevailed upon to 
sign a paper expressing ** abhorrence*' of the expected invasion, one 
excuse after another being made by them until the news arrived that 
William had landed ; and with regard to the people in general, they 
were too sensible that the concessions made by the king were forced 
from him by circumstances to be much affected by them. Hough, 
and the expelled fellows, were reinstated in Magdalen College; the 
bishop of London was restored to his see ; the court of Ecclesiastical 
Commission was abolished ; the old charters of London, and of other 
boroughs were given back ; and a free parliament to be chosen upon the 
old franchise was promised. But nothing of the impression expected 
from these displays of the royal favour was made by them.* 

The declaration published by the prince consisted of sixteen articles. 
Tfaeprince'a I* enumerated those proceedings of the government since 
declaration, the accession of the king, which were regarded as in the 
greatest degree opposed to the liberty of the subject and to the safety 
of the Protestant religion. The conduct of the king in the matter of the 
dispensing power, in setting up the court of Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, in suspending the Test-laws, in prosecuting the bishops, in con- 
trolling the judges, in depriving corporations of their liberty and of the 
power to elect a free parliament, — all these things, and more were attri- 
buted, in that document, to the influence of evil counsellors, from whose 
pernicious ascendancy it became all men, and especially such as were 
most concerned in the welfare of the country, to deliver the misguided 
sovereign. To provide some effectual remedy against these and similar 
evils, was the only design of the enterprise in which the prince, in com- 

* Kalph, i. 1010—1012. Burnet, iii. 317—322. 
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plianee with earnest floliciUtionB from manj lords, both spiritual and 
temporal, from numbers among the gentry and all ranks of people, had 
now embarked. The prince iiirther pledged himself to promote such 
measures with regard to libertj of conscience in ma^rs of religion as 
should give many of the nonconformists a place within the pale of the 
Established Church ; and to secure a legal toleration, which should extend 
even to the Catholie worship. Addresses were also published to the 
army and navy, inviting the military and sailors to join with their coun- 
trymen in the attempt to bring the long distracted a&in of die nation 
to so desirable a settlement.* 

The immediate effect of these appeals did not correspond with the 
expectations of William and his followers* On the eighth of ^^^^ feeline 
November the people of Exeter received the prince with evinced in his 
quiet submission. The memory of Monmouth's expedition ^»vour. 
was 1^11 fresh and terrible through the west. On the twelflh, lord 
Combury, son of the earl of Clarendon, went over, with some officers, and 
about a hundred of his regiment to the prince ; and most of the officers, 
with a larger body of the privates belonging to the regiment commanded 
by the duke of St. Alban's, followed their example. Of three regi* 
ments, however, quartered near Salisbury, the majority could not be 
induced to desert the service of the king. James concluded from this 
occurrence, that the greater part of the army was manifestly faithful 
to him ; but the officers in that body who deserved his greatest con- 
fidence were of a different opinion, attributing this partial failure of 
Cornbury and his friends, and with probable truths to the want of 
management more than to the cause supposed. Indeed every day 
now brought with it new accessions to the standard of the prince, and 
tidings of movements in different parts of the kingdom in his favour ; 
while James was as constantly reminded, by one desertion after another, 
that he lived in an atmosphere of treachery, with scarcely a man or 
woman about him to be trusted. The defection of the lords Churchill 
and Drumlaneric, and of the dukes of Grafton and Ormond, was fol- 
lowed by that of prince George and the princess Anne. Prince George 
joined the invader at Sherburne; the princess made her escape from 
Whitehall at night, under the guardianship of the bishop of London, and 
found an asylum among the adherents of the prince of Orange who were 
f in arms in Northamptonshire.t By this time Bristol and Plymouth, 

* Kennet, iii. 523-^23. 

t '' The desertion of his own family gave a severe blow to the unhappy James, 
who could not refrain from tears when he heard of it. De Foe, alluding to the 
event, gives the following account of the sensation which it produced in the metro- 

SdUs. ' I cannot but remember the consternation amon^ tne people, when it was 
Tit noised abroad that the princess was missing ; it bemg at first warm among 
the people that they had murdered or made away with her. I want words to express 
the compassion that appeared in the countenances of the people : and so much was 
she then beloved, that the very soldiers talked of setting Whitehall on fire, and 
cutting the throats of all the Papists about the court. The people ran raving up 

3n2 
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Hull, York, and Newcutle, were among the places of strength which 
had been seized bj the partisans of the prince. His standard had also 
been unfurled with success in the counties of Derby, Nottingham, York, 
and Cheshire. In some of these places resolutions had been publicly 
passed, which declared that to unsheath the sword against a prince 
who governed according to law would be rebellion, but that to resist a 
monarch who had set law at defiance was an act of necessary defence. 
Even in Oxford, several of the heads of colleges concurred in sending 
Dr. Finch, warden of All Souls' College, to invite the prince from Dor- 
setshire to their city, assuring him of their willingness to receive him, 
and to melt down their plate for his service, if it should be^needed. 

So desperate had the affiiirs of James now become, that some of his 
Desperate advisers urged his leaving the kingdom, and negotiating with 
itate of the safety to his person from a distance; but from that course 
king'i affain. jjg y^^^ dissuaded by Halifax and Grodolphin. In compli- 
ance with the advice of an assembly of peers, James issued a proclama- 
tion on the thirteenth of November, stating that writs had been signed to 
convene a parliament on the fifteenth of January ; that a pardon of all 
offences should previously pass the great seal ; and that commissioners 
should proceed immediately to the head-quarters pf the prince of Orange, 
to negotiate on the present state of affairs. The commissioners chosen 
by the king were Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin ; but William 
evaded for some days the conference which they solicited. In the mean 
time a forged proclamation in the name of the prince was made public 
in London, denouncing the Catholics of the metropolis as plotting the 
destruction of life and property on the largest possible scale, and calling 
upon the magistrates to disarm all such persons, and to hold themselves 
prepared to answer for any negligence in the discharge of this duty at a 
future day. No one doubted the authenticity of this document, and the 
ferment and disorder which it spread through the city filled the king 
with the greatest apprehension for the safety of himself and family. 

On the morning of the ninth of December, the queen and the infant 
Departure of prince of Wales were lodged on board a yacht at Graves- 
the queen and ^nj^ ^^i^ commenced a safe voyage to Calais. James 

i^ales. pledged himself to follow within twenty-four hours. In the 

Terms offered course of that day the royal commissioners sent a report of 
by the prince, ^y^^jj. proceedings to WhitehaU. The demands of the prince 
were, that a parliament should be assembled ; that all persons holding 
public trusts in violation of the Test-laws should relinquish them ; that 

and down, and the confused crowds thronged into the apai*tmeni8 ofWhitehall^ 
inquiring of every one they met, if they had seen the princess P Had it not 
presently been made public that she was withdrawn ; nay, had not the letters she 
left behind her been made public, some fatal disturbance had been seen in the 
very palace, and that within a very few hours.' It was the occurrence of such 
scenes as these that contributed to the alarm of the kini? for the safety of his person 
and family."— Wilson's lafe of De Foe, I., 152, 153. 
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the city should have coiDinand of the Tower ; that the fleet, and the 
places of strength through the kingdom should he placed in the hands 
of Protestants; that the expense of the Dutch armament should he 
defrayed, in part, from the English Treasury ; and that the king and the 
prince, and their respective forces, should remain at an equal distance 
from London during the sitting of parliament. 

James read these articles with some surprise, ohserving that they were 

much more moderate than he had expected. But his „,. ^^ «^, 

11111 . 1 1 . -11 . Flight of the 
X^ledge had been given to the queen ; the city was still m king. De- 
great agitation ; and private letters, intimating that his per- tained at 
son was not beyond the reach of danger, suggested that his ®^ ' 
interests might possibly be better served by his absence than by his 
presence. Hence his purpose to leave the kingdom remained unaltered. 
At three o'clock on the following morning the king left Whitehall with 
sir Edward Hales, disguising himself as an attendant. The vessel provided 
to convey him to France was a miserable fishing-boat It def^cended the 
river without interruption until it came near to Feversham, where some 
fishermen, suspecting Hales and the king to be Catholics, probably 
priests endeavouring to make their escape in disguise, took them from 
the vessel, and conducted them to the principal inn in the town. James 
made himself known : the people of the town crowded the street, a few 
forcing their way into his apartment and treating him with some rude- 
ness, others manifesting their pity over his fallen greatness.* 

Had the monarch succeeded in making his escape to France, the 
course open to the prince of Orange would have been much - 
less difficult than it now proved, ai)d the powerful Jacobite consequences 
party would, perhaps, scarcely have been heard of in our of <*^i» acci- 
history. On the flight of the king, the most scrupulous 
began to conclude, that to invite the prince to take the government upon 
him was the only just and safe method of proceeding. By this act the 
throne was vacated, and might be filled by the most eligible successor 
from the royal family at the pleasure of parliament. But the arrest of 
the monarch at Feversham on Wednesday was followed by an order of 
the privy council, commanding that his carriage and the royal guards 
should be sent to reconduct him to the capital, which took place accord- 
ingly on the Saturday, when many of the people, touched with com- 
passion toward him, appeared to hail his return with great delight, — 
** so slight and unstable a thing," says the historian, ** is a multi- 
tude, and so soon altered."t The difficult question now was, how to 
dispose of the king's person, it being deemed impossible that the king 
and the prince should be together in London, with their respective 
forces, without great danger to both. After some consultation the king 
was informed that the public interests required his immediate with- 

* Burnet, iii. 342— 346.— Wilson's Xife of De Foe, I., 156, 157. 
f Burnet^ iii. 347 — 353. 
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dnwment to some diBtanee from Westminfter, and Hampton Court was 
named. James eipressed a preference for Rochester, and bis wishes 
in that respect were complied with. The day on which the king with- 
drew to Rochester William took up his residence in St. James's. 

The king chose his retreat, deeming it probable that it might be 
The kbe expedient for him to make a second effort to reach the con- 
goei to tinent. His queen wrote, entreating, almost commanding 

France. ^^ fulfilment of the pledge without which she had never 

consented to leare him ; and if some of his friends urged his remaining, 
others ofibred different council. His guards left him so much at liberty, 
that no impediment to his departure was likely to arise; and on the 
last day of this memorable year— *oniy a week after his removal from 
WhiteWl, James embarked secretly at Rochester, and with a favour* 
able breeze safely reached the French coast. 

The oonrention parliament assembled on the twenty-second of January. 
The convea- ^^^ discussions embraced various projects concerning the 
tion parlia- disposal of the sovereignty, according to the views of the 
■•"*• several parties existing in the two houses and through the 

kingdom. The high«church party uiged that James should be restored, 
but with such restrictions on his power as might secure a wiser govern- 
ment of the nation in future : a second party, while they could not 
place this measure of confidence in the exiled king, were no less opposed 
to any formal act that should disinherit him, and recommended strongly 
that the supreme power should be placed in the hands of the prince 
under the title of regent : a third party maintained that the duties of 
sovereigns and subjects were reciprocal, and the result of a virtual con- 
tract between them ; that James had so far violated his regal obligations as 
to have wholly dissettled the constitution which he was sworn lo protect, 
and by leaving the country, in place of remaining to concur with the 
deliberations of a free parliament, had abdicated the government, and 
left his vacant throne to be filled by the choice of the nation. The first 
of these parties was reminded by the second, that the principles on 
' which they would bring back the king were of a nature to condemn 
their subjecting him to any sort of restriction ; and the second party 
was admonished by the third, that to punish the delinquency of a king, 
by substituting a regent in his place, was to break in upon the sacred- 
nesB of royalty, no less certainly than by transferring the monarchy 
itself to other hands. In each of these parties there were different 
shades of opinion, the first including many who had gone far into the 
principles of non-resistance, and the last a considerable fraction who 
verged strongly toward republicanism.* 

Three weeks were occupied in debates oji this question. William, 
who had carefully abstained from everything that might have borne the 
appearance of effort to influence the late elections, observed, the same 
* Pari. Hist., v. 26, ei teq, Burnet, iii. 373—394. 
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•ilent and cautious neutrality in regard to the deliberations of the two 
houses when assembled. But when the points adverted to had been 
debated for some time with much warmth, and with little prospect of 
any desirable issue, the prince sent for Halifax, Shrewsbury, and Not- 
tingham, and told them that he wished to have avoided making any dis* 
closure of his own sentiments in relation to the matters which were now 
occupying so much of the public attention, but that he thought it might 
expedite affairs, and prevent mischiefs, to inform them that he could not 
accept the office of regent, nor take any share in the English government 
merely by courtesy, as the husband of the princess ; that the condition 
indispensable to his so doing was, that sovereignty should be vested in 
his person; that should it be the pleasure of the parliament to come to 
some other settlement, he should not oppose its proceedings, but will- 
ingly return to Holland and meddle no more with English affiedrs ; that 
whatever others might think of a crown, it was nonsuch thing in his eyes 
but that he could be well content without it.* This manly avowal — ^in 
present circumstances the only one that became him— was made with the 
intention of its being generally known. It conduced to the settlement 
which followed. In the lords the motion to appoint a regent had been 
lost by a minority of forty-nine against fifty. The proposition that there 
is an original contract between the king and the people was carried by 
fifty-three against forty-six. But, on the maxim that the king never 
dies, the resolution of the commons, which declared the throne to have 
become " vacant,'* through the flight and conduct of James, was nega- 
tived by a majority of eleven. The word " abdicated," as applied by 
the lower house to the withdrawmcnt of the king from the government, 
was substituted in the lords by the word " deserted." This contest 
about words led to learned conferences between the two houses, in which 
the commons prevailed, and the throne was at length 
declared ** vacant.'' The way was thus prepared for the ^Jf*j;\^^j 
.declaration of William and Mary as conjoint sovereigns, Mary to the 
the administration, to prevent distractions, being placed throne. 

singly in the prince.t 
Was this proceeding to be justified? Certably not— if the war 

against Charles I., or even if the formal dethronement of Character of 
that monarch, were not to be justified. The government of the ReTolu- 
the first Charles was, upon the whole, no less unconstitu- t^-g^^ 
tional than that of James II . If the one availed himself of . 
a corrupt opinion from the judges in regard to his dispensing power, 
the other did the same on the equally vital question of ship-money ; and 
if the one commanded the bishops to read from their pulpits what they 
professed they could not read in honour or conscience, the other had 
been still more unmindful of such scruples when putting forth his book 
of sports, and had punished the disobedient with more signal severity. 

* Burnet, iii. 394—396. + Ibid., Pari. Hist., v. 61 tt seq. 
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It may be added, also, that the foimer was chargeable* with a violence of 
conduct towards the representatives of the people that cannot be urged 
against the latter ; and that he manifested a less doubtful inclination to 
rule without the intervention of parliaments. The contest, therefore, 
which has rendered the year 1688 so memorable, was the same that had 
been maintained, with greater violence indeed, but also with greater 
intelligence, and a much larger measure of public spirit, in 1641 ; in 
both cases the same great principles were involved, and the same cha- 
racter, in many of its leading features, was observable in the men who 
filled the throne. 

The discussions which the Exclusion Bill had rendered so familiar to 
the parliament and people were now 4n effect riesumed, and with a 
deeper and more general interest. The same choice between exclusion 
and compromise recurred. While the falling monarch proposed con* 
cessions, as large as the most sturdy advocates of popular rights could 
have demanded, expedients to secure him in possession of the throne 
were sure to be widely supported. But opposed to all schemes of that 
nature were those elements in the character of the sovereign, which 
rendered the weakness of such pretences obvious, and would have made 
compliance with them so much injustice to the nation. Everything 
which the exclusionists of the last reign had foretold as to be done by 
the duke of York, should he ever become king, had come to pass. 
Thus the position of the Whig party had become the advantageous one. 
On the one hand were the strict adherents to hereditary claims, whose 
circumstances disposed them to place the kii^ in a condition of 
restraint, degrading to the monarchy, and certainly hateful to himself. 
On the other were the men who asserted that the line of succession 
should be, in common with every principle of civil society, subservient 
to the general welfare, and who, accordii^ly, ui^ed a transfer of the 
crown to the next in descent who might be expected to wear it most in 
obedience to that end. 

Nor was this right of parliament to alter the succession the most 
remarkable or the most important doctrine involved in the revolution 
thus accomplished, inasmuch as this had been often asserted, and some- 
times exercised, in the course of our history. The main principle and 
effect of this proceeding resulted, as a consequence, from its great act 
in relation to the throne; viz. — the practical subjection of the king to 
the laws, instead of the total, or even partial, subjection of the laws to 
the king. It at once annihilated the doctrines of divine right and non- 
resistance, ^^ and brought into easy and undisturbed practice those 
ancient rights and liberties, which the Hantaganets had attempted in 
vwn to subvert, which the Tudors had often been allowed to trample 
upon, and which the Stuarts sacrificed their throne to destroy."* 

No sober man can suppose that anything short of invasion, or civil 

• Life of Lord Russell^ i, 164, 
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war, could have sufficed to bring James II. to govern the people of 
England in the manner which the constitution provided; and no less 
certain must it be, that, had he continued king, the great business of his 
life would have been to neutralise or break through every restraint that 
might have been laid upon him in favour of Protestantism, or of the 
general liberties of Europe. " Those who grudged William III. the 
laurels that he wore for our service are ever prone to insinuate that his 
unnatural ambition would be content with nothing less than the crown, 
instead of returning to his country after he had convinced the king of 
the error of his counsels, and obtained securities for the religion and 
liberties of England. The hazard of the enterprise, and most hazardous 
it truly was, was to have been his, th^ profit and advantage oiur own. 
I do not know that William absolutely expected to place himself on the 
throne ; because he could hardly anticipate that James would so pre* 
cipitately abandon a kingdom wherein he was acknowledged and had 
still many adherents. But undoubtedly he must, in consistency with 
his magnanimous designs, have determined to place England in its 
natural position, as a party in the great alliance against the power of 
Louis XIV. To this one object of securing the liberties of Europe, and 
chiefly of his own country, the whole of his heroic life was directed with 
undeviating, undisheartened firmness. He had in view the tinie, pro- 
bably not distant, when the entire succession of the Spanish monarchy 
would be claimed by that insatiable prince, whose renunciation at the 
treaty of the Pyrenees was already maintained to be invalid. Against 
the present aggressions and future schemes of lliis neighbour the league 
of Augsburg had just been concluded. England, a free, a Protestant, a 
maritime kingdom, would, in her natural position, as a rival of France, 
and deeply concerned in the independence of the Netherlands, become 
a leading member of this confederacy. But the sinister attachments of 
the house of Stuart had long diverted her from her true interests, and 
rendered her councils disgracefully and treacherously subservient to 
those of Louis. It was therefore the main object of the prince of 
Orange to strengthen the alliance by the vigorous co-operation of this 
kingdom ; and with no other view the emperor, and even the pope, had 
abetted his undertaking."* 

That this policy favoured the personal aggrandisement of William 
did not of necessity detract from its magnanimity ; but, inasmuch as it 
was a course to which James, with his present fixed principles and 
* Hallam, iii. 1 18, 119. " It was in March, 1688, that I settled at Utrecht, and. 



with regard to the public, I found things in that coantry come to a plain crisis. 
Their leading men were- generally satisfied that there was no saying the United 
Provinces from min, keeping the Protestant interest from sinking, or hindering the 
French power from swallowin^f up all, but a revolution in Enf^and. The Dutch 
were generally inclined to assist the prince of Orange with their forces, and enable 
him to make head against king James, and relieve the English, who now cried to 
him for help, as the Dutch did to queen Elisabeth a hundred years before." — 
Calamft Hitioricai Accovni, i. 147. 
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habiu , would be snre to feel the deepest repugnance to the end of his 
days, the nation was shut np to its choice, either to retain a king, shorn 
of all the most favonred attribates of sovereignty, and loathing his 
denuded state ; or to create one, who should be called to the due exercise 
of his high ftinetions, on the ground of a visible and solemn compact, 
emanating from the public will, and designed for the public benefit. 
As the erisii approached, the better choice was made— made, it is 
admitted, in some instances, by men of very moderate pretension to 
virtue of any sort, but men who were moved in their course, along witli 
many better natures, by the propulsive influence of that popular intel- 
ligenee and feeling which had descended as a noble inheritance from 
the contests of other days. 
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sanction given by him to the doctrines of Montague and Manwaring, 210, 243 — 
245 ; proclamation issued by him on dissolving his third parliament, 252 ; his se- 
verity towards Sir John Eliot, 293—298 ; specimen of the treachery which gene- 
rally marked his foreign policy, 259, and noie; his cabinet in 1630, 259, 260; his 
arbitrary govemnient from 1630 to 1641; 260 — 284; his arbitrary conduct in Scot- 
and, 293—299 ; his concessions made too late, 303 ; convenes a parliament in 1639; 
suddenly dissolves it, 309 — 311 ; consents to the death of Strafibrd, 340 ; his visit 
to Scotland, 345 ; entertained by the citizens on his return, 348 ; attempts to seise 
the Five Members, 351, 352 ; triumph of his opponents, 353; he attempts to seize 
Hull, 356 ; his letters seize<l at Naseby made public, 416 ; his commission to the 
Earl of Glamorgan, 419 — 423 ; he escapes from Oxford, and surrenders himself to 
the Scots, 423, 424 ; his conduct at this juncture, 426 ; disputes with Henderson 
concerning episcopacy, 427 ; rejects the propositions urged upon him by the Scots, 
428 ; and those proposed by the army, 445 — 448 ; intrigues against that body, 449 ; 
escapes from Hampton Court, 453, 454 ; rejects the Four Bills tendered to him by 
the parliament, 456 ; is conducted from Hurst Castle, tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted,— -his character, 462— .472 
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Charlea II., landing in Seotland, 478 ; his escape after the battle of Worcester, 483, 
484; language addressed to him bv the convention parliament, 571 ; his character, 
572—574 ; members of hiacouncil, 575 ; his declaration concerning liberty of con- 
science, 54 1 ; and the dispensing power, 589, 600 ; his secret treaty with Louis XIV., 
obtains money from him, 677 ; forms a new secret treaty, 690 $ his perplexities in 
1677, 694 — 696 ; conference with the Prince of Orange concerning the war, 698 ; 
his vacillation, 699 ; distrusted by the parliament, 701 ; his illness, great alarm 
occasioned by it, 754 ; Commons refuse nim supplies, 771 ; dissolves parliament, 
775 ; convenes and dissolved the parliament.' at Oxford, 766 — 782 ; his declaration 
published on that occasion, 783 ; not content with his increase of power, 827 ; his 
illness and death, 828 

Charter-house^ attack of James II. upon it, 881 

Charters, City, plan for seizing them, 795; that of London seized^ 804; seizures of them 
by James II., 891 

Chillingworth, his writings, 288 

Church and State, their relation to each other according to the English constitution, 
37—39, 42, 111—115; attack on the Established Church in 1640, 325; strong 
feeling in its favour at the Restoration, 598, 599 ; bills for its security in 1677, 
692 

, the, as defined by the Independents, 326 

■ government — the Presbyterian form established, 430 ; intolerance, 432 

CivU war — state of England a little previous to it, 288 ; preparations for it in Scotland, 
304 ; condition of the kingdom in prospect of it, 304 — 306 ; its justice considered, 
364---368 ; divided state of the kingdom in relation to it, 369, 370 ; its connexion 
with religion, 371 ; general excitement occasioned by it, 378; Parliament forms a 
treaty with the Scots, 382 ; Charles obtains assistance from Ireland — disunion 
among Royalists and Parliamentarians, 394 ; depressed state of the Royalists after 
the battle of Naseby, 415 

Civiiians, disputes between them and the common lawyers, 74 ; Dr. CowelPs publica- 
tion, 75 

Clarendon (Earl), his account of the three first parliaments under Charles I., 251 ; his 
partial account of the King's measures, 290 ; he describes the character of his friend 
Falkland, 380; his history, 570; his adjustments of property at the Restoration, 
583 ; his unpopularity, 635 ; his fall, 636 ; leaves the kingdom, 638 

Clergy, their fears on the accession of James I., 4, 5 ; their part in the Hampton, Court 
conference, 22^-26 ; their inclination to the church of Rome previous to the civil 
war, 284— <288; hostility to the common law, 281 ; proceedings against scandalous 
clergy, 318 ; ejected — their conduct (1662), 596 ; are required \o read the *< in- 
duigenee^ from the pulpit, 895 ; petition of the bishops, .896 ; prosecuted by the 
Long Parliament, 318—^20 

'* Closetings** — proceedings of James I. so designated, 835 

Coffee-houses, shut up by order of the government, 691 

CoAe, Sir Edward, his conduct on Raleigh's trial, 17, 18 ; the rival of Bacon, 131 ; their 
altercation in the Court of Exchequer, 132 ; both candidates for the chancellorship, 
which is given to Bacon, and why, 133 ; his dispute with the sovereign, p615;, 
135 ; he is suspended from his office as Chief Justice (1610), 136 ; is admitted to 
a place in the rrivy-Council, i6.; his patriotism, 146 ; he is prosecuted, 148 

Coleman' sXeiien, 712, 713 

Coleptper, Sir John, his character, 398 

College, proceedings agiunst him, &c., 791 

^Commerce, its state in England during the. reign of James I., 185—187; during the 

reign of Charles I., and under the commonwealth, 564 
Commorhlaw, hostility of the court clergy to it, 281 
Commonwealth, established, 473; disaffection of the Presbyterians to the government, 

487 ; state of religion under the commonwealth, 489 ; its negotiation with foreign 

powers, 492—494 ; hostilities with the Dutch, 494~-497 
Communion Table, disputes respecting its place (1633), 278; the canon respecting it 

quoted, 279, note 
Compton (Bisliop), his speech in the Lords, 873 ; excluded from the council, 874; is 

suspended, 877 
Conspiracy, gunpowder, treated of, 49 — 57 
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CbMflitelMii, BogUib— iIb ficedom m decUwd by the eonunons on the acoeMtoa of 
JuMi Im S2^ 29; Marjcnea in that aMeembly in, 1610, 74—76; and in 1621, 
141_158; M aitetttd by ill general history previoua to 1603, 167-«-171, 182— 
185|non.teeistiogteetof 1675 icsiited, 684-689 

ConvmUicle Aet, 002 

Cotnention, houses of, their intolerant proceedings on the accession of James 1 , 27— 
41 ; at the Bestoration, 594, 595 

CottvocaiioHt the houses pf— 4helr poUcy, 37 ; how composed^ ib, ; James attempts to 
augment its power, 40 

Cboper, Sir Astley (£ail of Shaftesbury), 576, 577 

CbrnwA, his trial and execution, 863 

Corptmiioii Act, 691 

Ooventiy, Sir John, assault upon him, 655 

Council formed on the accession of James I., 9 

(VimctVef Pcen at York, in 1639, 313 

OMmCry party, its complexion in 1673, 667 ; intrigues of Louis XI V, extend to it, 707 ; 
talce np the popbh plot, 714 

Court of High Commbsion — attack upon it in 1610 ; its origin and constitution. 111 — 
114,180,181,' its prosecution of Bernard, Smart, Sherfield, and others, 273— -275, 
280; abolished by the Long Parliament, 324 j instituted by James II., 876 

Quirt of Star Chamber, its history and character, 171—^180 ; its proceedings against 
Leightott, Pr>nne, Bastwiok and Burton, 268—271 ; Case of Bishop Williams, 
272 ; court abolished by the Long Parliament, 324 

Court of Chancery— dispute between Sir Edward Coke and James I. as to its powers, 
134 

Court of King's Bench— dispute between Sir Edward Coke and James L relating to 
proceedings in it, 135, 136 

Court, English — ^its manners durin|( the reign of James I., 188 — 193 ; improved on the 
accession of Charles I., 205 ; its profligacy under Charles II«, 610, 611 ; chanj^es 
in it in 1683, 803 ^ 

Cotenant, sworn to in Scotland (1638), 301 

Covenanters,htLd no Just notion of religious liberty, 325, 326; BaiUie, their commissioner,' 
327 ; their con&rence with the Duke of Monmouth at BothweU Bridge, 748 : their 
great sufferings, 604, 609—730—742, 747 

Cowley, the poet, 567 

Oaiim«r'— his homily on *' civil obedience," 889 

Orcmwell, his part in the battle of Matston Moor, 389 ; his dissatisfhction with 

the manner of conducting the war to that time — ^Intrigues ag^dnst him his 

favour with the Independents — ^the self-denying ordinance 389 — 392 ; his part 
in the battle of Naseby, 393 ; his wish to come to terms with the King, 451—455 ; 
suppresses the meeting at Ware, 452 ; his expedition to Ireland, 477, 478— 4o 
Scotland, 47 d, 480; battle of Dimbar, 480, 481; his conduct after the battle of 
Worcester, 498, 499; his conduct towards the " Rump »* Parliament considered, 
500—505 ; assembles the ** Little Parliament," 506 ; becomes Lord Protector, 509 ; 
his second parliament hostile to him, and dissolved, 510—512 ; his third parlia- 
ment—he is. urged to take the title of King, but declines it, 514—518; dissolves 
the parliament— his conduct considered, 521—525 ; his foreign policy, 525—530 ; 
he meditates a fourth parliament — ^his illness, death, and character, 542 — 549 

Crofnwell, Richard and Henry, 549 — 553 

DALRYMPLE » S mQmoTisla quoted, 505, tfole, 

Danby, earl of, his administration, 668 ; his impeachment, 683 1 takes up the pooish 
plot, 709 ; his fall, 724 *^^ 

I>ec/ara/»ow, disingenuously made by Charles I. and the peers at Yorit in 1642, 361, 
362 ; of Charles II. in 1660,689; of indulgence, opposed by parliament, 664: one 
issued by Charles in 1681, and by the exclusionists in reply, 783—786 : concern- 
mg the Rye-house plot, 815 ; of James IL on his accession, 829 

DenTiam, the poet, 567 

Diffby, Lord, his character, 397 
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Directory f new^ of worship appointed, 412 

Dispensing power — ^its origin^ how checked by the English eoastitution, 181—185; 

declaration of Charles II. concerning it, 600 ) James II* obtains the opinion of the 

Judges concerning it, 875 
<< Dissenter t,^^ Peirce*s << Vindication of" cited, 41 > note 
Doctrine of infallibility, 287 
Dunkirk^ sale of^ 612 

ECCLESIASTICAL afikirs— the civil ^ower prevails over them, 408 ; assembly of 
divines at Westminster, how constituted, 409 ; the Erastians, ib, ; the Presby- 
terians, 410; the Independents, t6.; at the Restoration, 596; policy of the court, 
ib. ; negotiations between the Presbyterians and the bishops^ 589 ^ 

Edgehill, battle of, favourable to the Royalists, 374 

Edinburgh^ Cromwell there^ 458; his return, 463; Monmonth'i confeienee with the 
Covenanters, 748 

ElecUcns, right to judge of, contested ; secured by the commons, 29, 30 ; dictation of 
James I. to the people on that subject, 27; interfered with in 1614 by persons 
known by the name of " Undertakers," 88 ; great excitement at the elections in 
1626 ; 225—233 ; commons claim the right to issue writs of, 664 

Elector Palatine, his disasters, how viewed by James, 137 — 141, 163, 221 ' 

Eliotf Sir John, one of the managers in prosecuting the impeachment of the duke of 
Buckingham, 222 ; his s^ech concerning the power to decree rites and cere- 
monies, 246, 247 ; his stniited conduct {n the house of commons on the 2nd of 
March, 1629, 248, 249 ; nis imprisonment and death, 253—258 

EHzabeth, queen, her will in favour of the succession of James I., 2 ; her courtiers' 
intrigue with James before her death, 6, 7 ; her theory as to the relation of the 
civil and ecclesiastical btates, 38 ; state of the Anglican church under her, 120, 
notes t her conduct with regard to loans and benevolences, 199 

Elizabeth, the princess, her marriage with the elector palatine, 811 

ElUot, the apostle of the Indians, 275 

England^iU general state (from 1629 to 1640), 288—290 ; state of parties in it at 
the commencement of the Civil War, 288« 304 — 306 ; and a little before the death 
of Charles I., 459; its maritime power during the Protectorate, 530 ; state of popu- 
lar feeling produced by the Rye-house conspiracy, 826 

English freeholder — ^his rights invaded, 263 

English^ dispersed by the Scots at Newburn, 313 ; changs in th^ character, 497 ; 
policy of the court in relation to Scotland, 738 ; their general affairs, 746 

Episcopacy — ^petitions against it, 325 — 327 ; Charles adheres to it, 425 ; he disputes 
with Henderson, a Scotch divine, 427 ; he rejects the propositions of the Presby-. 
terians, 428 ; bishops re-established, 586 

EpiscopaHana — sufferings of the clergy after the commencement of the civil war, 412, 

413 
Erastians, the, noticed, 409 ; Whitelocke, S^lden, »6. 

Essex^ the countess of, see *' Somerset'* 

Essex, earl of, his character, 403 ; the army under him in the west capitulates, 387 ; 
jealousy between him and Waller, ib, 

Europe — ^its state on the accession of James I., 11— -13 ; its condition greatly influenced 
the policy of the Stusrt princes, t5« 

« Eventual^ Treaty, the, explained* 

Exclmsion Bill^ ^27— 730, 769—771, 780, 781 ; reply of the Exclusionists to the de- 
claration issued by the king after dissolving the Oxford parliament, 784^ 

FALKLAND, his death and character, 380—382 
FMtf-itie commons' address for one in 1673, 670 — 674 
FawmritisfiP^fBiling of James I., 70 ; his extravagant gifis to favourites, 72 
Fecamp, in France — Charles escapes thither, 484 
Feudal burdens — ^their proposed abolition, 77 
Fifth-monarchy men, 540 ; V eoner, ib. 
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Fmstf hMfj, tmpofad in the wni, 866 
Fire in London, 631—636 
PUxMarri9, his cMe, 777, 778; tri^ 787, 788 
Fox, tha Qiutker— tome notiee of him ; 536 

Fos, C J., opinion on the proceedingg iu the case of lord Hussell, 813, note. 
FoTtftf Lav«> the, revived. . r» * 

fW/ftfr, Ntcholfts, a bencher of Gray's Inn, his noble conduct in opposition (o the Court 
of High Commission, 111 

OAUNT, Mrs.— her arrest, trial, and execution, 864, 865 

OiatHorgan, earl of, his commission from Charles I„ 419 — 423 

Ooifrey, Sir Edmundbury— see ** popish plot" 

Otrmany — ^its protestantism menaced, 226 

Qodolphm, lord, lus character, 760 

GoMdomar, the Spanish ambassador— his character, 97; demands the death of Raleigh 

as a peace-offering to Spain, 100 
6m7<f Aa//— Chailes I. is entertained by the citisens of London there, 348 
Ounpeiwd0r'^\ott 56 — 58 

HABEAS CORPUS Act passed, 730 

Halifax, earl of, leaves the court, 758 ; address of the commons agunst him, 771 

Hamilton, marquis of, deputed to make concessions to the Scotch, 301 ; advises Charles 
to make war, 302 

Hampden, John, resists the demand of ship-money, 266 ; the question argued before 
the judges, 267 ; his death and character, 377, 378 

Hampden, the grandson of the former — a ruinous fine imposed upon him, 823 ; tried 
again, 865 

Hampton Court, the conference at, 22—25 ; its effect described, 26 

Harrington, his *^ Oceana," 569 

Harvey, his discovery concerning the drculation of the blood, 571 

Henrietta, her marriage with Charles I. negotiated, 163, 209 ; dispute with respect to 
her attendants, 215 ; her conduct in regard to public affairs, 357, 359 — 361 ; 
letters of the king to her published in 1645, 416, 417 

Henry, prince, his death and character, 83, 84 

Herety, in two instances punished with death in the reign of James I., 121 

Hertford, marquis of, his character, 399 

High Committion Court treated of, 180; most tyrannical under Charles I., 181, note ; 
prosecutions, 273 — 275 

Hooker** ** Ecclesiastical Polity,'* quoted, 183, and note, 

Holland, earl of, his character, 404, 405 

Honour* — ^profuse distribution of them by James I., 10 

Howard, lord, his evidence against lord Russell, 812 

Howard, sir Ralph, 397 

Hobbee, the philosopher, 569 

Hull — Charles attempts to seize its magazine, 356 

Hume, his apology for the cruelty of Charles I. toward Eliot and misrepresentations of 
the patriots, 254 — ^258, and note ; his account of the character of the puritans ex- 
amined, 276, note ; his account of the petitions presented to the long parliament 
examined, 358 

Hyde, Lawrence (earl of Rochester), his character 

IMPEACHMENT of Mompeson and Mitchell, 143; of Middlesex, 162, 163; of 
Buckingham, 221 ; Strafford, 320, 321 ; Laud, 321; Windebanke and Finch, 322; 
the bishops, 350 ; the five members, 351 ; nine royalist peers in 1642, 363; of the 
queen, 375; of Clarendon, 637; Arlington, 675; Lauderdale, 674, 675, 683; 
Danby, 683; 719; Seymour, 772 
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Irnpoiitiom, the question considered, 145 

** Ineidtnt^^ the plot known by that name in Scotland, 346 

Indemniti/, bill of, at the restoration, 538 

Independents, the advocates of equal Hberfy, in 1640, 326 — 328 ; power in the army 
389 ; some of their ministers have a place in the assembly of divines, their cha- 
racter, 410 — 412 ; comparative strength of the Independents and Presbyterians 
after the surrender of the king, 430—434; meeting of the Independents at the 
Savoy, 542 ; their condition at the restoration, 597 

Indulgence, declaration of, 589 — 664 

Infallibility, the doctrine of, 287 

Inigo Jones, 201 

/«««r^e«/»— military executions; 854; by Feversham, by Colonel Kirke, 855 ; com- 
mission of the judges, 856 ; trial of Mrs. Lisle, who is unjustly condemned, 
859 ; effect of the king's success against them on his policy, 808 

Ireland — ^policy of James I. toward it — state of the catholics, and plantation of Ulster, 
103 — 106 ; massacre of the protestauts in 1641, 345, 346 ; Charles obtains assist- 
ance from Ireland in 1644, 385 ; commission of the Earl of Glamorgan, 419 — 423 ; 
state to which it was reduced by Cromwell, 490, 491 ; proceedings there after the 
restoration, 609, 742—745 

** Inter communing** letters of, 738 

James I. — ^his claim to the English throne considered ; his accession regarded with ap- 
prehension by all parties, — his correspondence with the courtiers of Elizabeth 
before Iier decease, 6, 7 ; his Basilicon Doron and extravagant notions of kingly 
power, ib. ; joy 6n his accession, 7, 8 ; his progress and indiscretion, 8, 9 ; parties in 
his court, note, ib.; his dictation to the people with regard to elections, 27 ; his dis- 
satisfaction with the first parliament, note, 32 ; his hatred of the Puritans, 34, 35 ; 
report of his being assassinated* 64 ; his conduct unfavourable to an indulgence of 
his arbitrary temper, his favouritism, 69 — 72 ; his dispute with Vorstius, 81, 82 ; 
his conduct towards Somerset, 84 — 87, 91, 92; his arbitrary proceedings toward 
the parliament of 1614, 89 — 91; his plantation of Ulster, 105; his duplicity in 
the matter of the Spanish match, 160 ; his character, 164—167 

JAMES, duke of York, 641, 660—663 ; excluded from office by the test act, 668 ; pro- 

I'ects relating to his succession to the throne, 678, 679, — 727 — 730 ; his retiuru to 
Sngland, 755; is prosecuted as a recusant, 765; leaves the kingdom, 766. 
James II., his declaration published on his accession, 829 ; collects the revenue without 
consent of parliament, 830 ; obtains pecuniary aid from Louis, his designs, 833 ; 




868; dismisses Halifax, ib,; his declaration concerning the test-laws, 869 ; the 
commons petition for their enforcement and against the increase of the army, 
870, 871 ; James obtains the opinion of the judges concerning the dispensing 
power, 875 ; his difficulties increased, 892 ; his proceedings against the bishops, 
895.905 ; his conciliatory measures after the landing of William, 914; his flight 
and arrival in France, 916, 917 

Jefferies, George, made lord chief justice, 816 ; his conduct toward Richard Baxter, 
833, 834, note; his proceedings in the west, 860; case of Mrs. Lisle, 856; of 
Mrs. Gaunt, 864 ; severities approved and encouraged by the king, 861, 862 

Judges, the, give James I. unconstitutional aid, 41 ; hear the arguments for the liberty 
of the subject, 228 ; their decision unconstitutional, 229 ; their opinion concerning 
dispensing power in the reign of James II., 874, 875 ; their commission in the 
west, 856 ; their opinion with regard to the six bbhops, 904 

Justice, historical view of its administration, 173 — 176 

" KING (the) can do no wrong," maxim explained, 329 
Knighthood, made compulsory by Charles I., 260 

LAUD, his rise, and the ^im of his party among the clergy, 245, 246 ; he causes the 
dispute concerning the power to decree rites and ceremonies, 246 ; charges against 

3 o 
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722 ; takei np th« qnetttoiii of the former, 723 ; dUsolvedi 753 ; peiiiion of sevenf eeii 
peen for «iiieetiii|pof, 761 ; usembled, 1680 ; its proceedingi considered, 766 — 769 ; 
prorogued mod duMWed, 775 ; meeting of the Oxford parliament, 778 ; its pro- 
ceedings and dissolution, 778-— 782 ; parliament assembled by James II. — his 
speech, its proceedings, 838 — 841 ; its measure on the invasion of Monmouth, 

ParliammUariatu and Royalists compared, 369, 370, 560—564 

Patnot$, name assumed by the popular leaders in the early parliaments of Charles 

J., 207 ; means employed by the court to corrupt them — apostacy of Wentwoith, 

241^243 
Peaehellt vice-chancellor of Cambridge-^resists the dispensing power, 883 
Pembrokef ead of, his character, 402 
Penal laws in regard to rdigion, 43, 44, 61, 62. Legate and Wightman burnt 

on the charge of heresy, 121 ; not dispensed with by Charles or James from a 

spirit of toleration, 208, 209 ; the catholic test-bill in 1678 ; penal laws on the 

accession of James II., 833 
Pentland HilU, battle there in 1667, 732 
A/i#i>n of Right, 235^239, 247 
Peiiiiomert and abhorrers, origin of the names, 761 
Petitiont against episcopacy, 325, 327 ; encouraged on both sides, 358 
/Yo^wtf in London, 625^631 

/Yo/, Raleigh's, 14-— 20 ; the gunpowder, 49—58; the '' incident," 346 ; Waller's, 3766 
popish, 708—718,721, 722, 725, 751— 753 $ the meal-tub, 757; Rye-house, 80; 
—816 

Piopuk plot, 708; Dr. Tonge, 709 ; Titus Oates, 710 ; conduct of the court in relation 
to the plot, 714, 721, 722, 725 ; trial and execution of five Jesuits, 751 

Poriimoutk besieged, 364 

Portugal^ transactions of the Commonwealth there, 492, 526 

Prelates and court clergy — ^their silspicions as to James I., 4 

Prerogative — ^maxims of James I. with regard to it, 76 

Presbyterian* — ^their influence in the assembly of divines at Westminster, 410 ; Pres- 
byterians (Scotch) — ^their jealousy of the English army after the battle of Naseby, 
417,418; their propositions rejected by the king, 428; comparative strength of 
the Presbyterians and Independents after the surrender of the King, 430 ; their 
intolerance, 432 ; their confidence, 433 ; violence, 436 ; their disaffection under the 
Commonwealth, 487 

/Vtfffon— defeat of the Scots, 458 

Pride (colonel), excludes the commons, 463 

Prideaux, Mr., his heavy fine is presented to the chancellor, 867 • 

Printing of the speeches in parliament, 307 

Proclamationt-^^^yrtT given to tbeminconsistent with the constitution under Elizabetli, 
171; under James, t6., 263 

Progress f James's, from Edinburgh to London, 8 

Prosecutions by the House of Commons, of the bishop of Bristol, 30, 31 ; Dr.Cowell, 
755 ; Dr. Montague, 10 ; Dr. Manwaring, 243—245 ; by the Court of Star Cham- 
ber, Leighton, Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton, 268 — 271 ; case of Bishop Wil- 
liams, 272 ; prosecution of the court clergy by the long parliament, 318 — 320 

Protestantism — ^its state in Europe at the commencement of the 17th century, 12, 13 j 
alarm for its security during that period, 208—247 ; how affected by the policy of 
Richelieu and the fall of Rochelle, 239 ; memorable protest in its favour, in the 
commons, on the 2d of March, 1627, 249, 250; fears with regard to catholic 
ascendancy previous to the civil war, 284 — 288 

Protestants^ English — their feelings on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 887 

, foreign — intolerant meddling with their privileges in England, 276 

/Wt/aiv«— their hopes on the accession of James I., 5, 6 ; their petition to him, 20, 21 ; 
their conference at Hampton Court, 22 — 26 ; their conduct at that period consi- 
dered, 35, 36; their grievances, 39; petition to the convocation, 41 ; their charac- 
ter according to the Archbishop of York, 42; they are persecuted by James L? 
43, 44 ; sympathy with them, 44 ; nature of the puritan controversy, and its 
influence on English history, 45, 46 ; the puritan controversy in relation to the 
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Court of High Commission, 111 — 115; parties among the puritans during the 
latter part of the reign of James I., 115 — 121 ; book of sports issued by authority, 
122 ; rise of the doctrinal puritans, 123 ; their power in the first parliament under 
Charles I., 207 ; opponents of popery, 208 ; their sufferings under Laud, 273— 
275 they emigrate to New England, but are checked by the government, 275, 
276 ; their preaching restrained, 282, 283 ; restoration of silenced ministeKS by 
the long parliament, 317> 318 

Pym— his death and character, 384, 385 

QVAKERS-Aheit origin and principles, 536*538, 597 

'^ RAID of Ruthven," a combination of Scottish nobility so called, 70. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his plot and trial, 14 — ^20 ; conduct of James and Somerset to- 
wards him, 95, 96 ; be is released 'through the influence of the Duke of Buck-* 
ingham ; his voyage to Guiana, failure, arrest, trial, and execution, 95—103 

Ranters, a sect in the time of the Commonwealth, 539 

Raumer quoted, 166, note 

Regicidee — ^their fate at the restoration, 579 

R^piiblicans — ^their conspiracy against Cromwell, 513, 514 

Revolution of 1688 — ^its character, 919 , 

iStcAe/ieu'x si^acity, 217 

Richmond, duke of, his character, 398, ^99 

/{ipon, treaty of, 314 

Rochelle besieged— its fall, 239 

Rochester earl, lord treasurer, dismissed, 880 

'* Roundhead and Cavalier" —the terms explained, 383, note 

Rosewell, a dissenting minister, his arrest and trial for sedition, 825 

Royalists — their condition at the commencement of the civil war, 369, 370 ; divisions 
among them, 394; depressed state after the battle of Naseby, 415; Charleses 
message for peace, 418 ; rising of them in 1648 — ^suppressed, 457—460; severi- 
ties inflicted upon them, 474; conspire with the republicans against Cromwell, 
513, 514 ; conspiracies after his death, 553; royalists and parliamentarians com- 
pared, 560—564 

Rudd, bishop of St. David's ; enlightened sentiments expressed by him in the convo- 
cation of, 1604 

Rumbold — concerned in the Rye-house conspiracy ; bis trial and execution, 843, 844 

Rupert^ prince — ^his character, 395, 396 

Russell, Lord William,-*his concern in the Rye-house plot, 807 — 814 

Ruthen, commander-in-chief of the royalists at the beginning of the civil war, 395 

Rye-house plot, 806— 8 1 6 

kS^B^^TW— controversy in relation to it, 122, 280, 281 
Salisburyy earl of, his character, 404 
Savoy declaration, 452 ; conference, 593 
Sayt Lord, his character 

Science — its state in England during the reig^ of James I., 202, 203 
Scotland, its union with England considered, in 1603, 30 ; further discussed in the 
session of 1607, and fails, 66 — 68 ; ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland, and slow pro- 

fress of episcopacy*; visit of the king, 107 — 109; origin of the troubles there, 
90->-307; its state under the commonwealth, 491, 492; proceedings there after 
the restoration, 604 — 609, 730 — 742 ; Monmouth sent to quell the insurrection 
there, 747; prosecution of Argyle, 797; further proceedings there, 826 

iSco^«— prejudice against them, 66— -68 

Scriptures, sacred, new translation, in the times of James I., 121 

fStfc/i— their increase under the commonwealth, 536 

Sedley, Catharine, countess of Dorchester — court cabal against her, 874 

Shaftesbury, deprived of his office as chancellor, 671 ; proceedings against him, 789, 
794, 795 ; his flight and death, 803, 804 
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Skafp, aiehbithoiH-hig ■■■MBiiwtion and ehatmcUff 7iO, 741 

Sker^id, ncorder of SAmiit<*4dB eaMt, 280 

Skerifi, their election, 78S ; vtruggle at ike election, 798 --801 

SAip-moA«y— its origin, design of its supporters, and trial relating to it, 264 — 268 ; 
this mode of supply fails, 307 

Si^«y, Algernon— his trial, execution, and character, 817, 823 

Smyrna fleet, attack upon, 658 

Som^rut, Robert Carr, earl of— his rise, connexion with tHe conntess of Essex, mar- 
riage with her, and fait, 84—87, 91| 92 

Southampton, earl of— his character, 399 ; his death, 636 

Soutkejf Dr., his character of Cromwell quoted, 5O5,not0 

iGjpatfi— its state at the commencement of the 17th century, U, 12 ; Raleigh sacrificed 
to please the court of, 100, 101; Charles carries on the Spanish war, 205; war 
tnore that of Charles than of the people [at huge, 224; makes peace with Eng- 
land, 25d ; transactions of the commonwealth there, 493 ; decline of its power in 
the Netherlands, 530 

SSpanish match— its origin and history, 152-^159 

Sporti, book of, issued by authority, 122 

Star-ehamder, court of, treated of, 177; Wolsev augmented its power, 179; some 
examples of its proceedings, 268; case of Leighton, ib. ; of Prynoe (16^2), 269 ; 
of Bastwick, (1635), 270 ; of Burton, t6. ) the effects, 271 

Sto^trials, see « Impeachment," Sir Walter Raleish and others, 16 — 20, 99^ 100 ; 
, gunpowder plot, 56 — ^58 ; earl of Somerset ana countess of Essex, 93, 94 ; the 
case of Peacham and Owen, 133, 134 ; Mompesson and Mitchell, 134, 135 ; 
Middlesex, 162; Buckingham, 221; Strafford, 335— 339, 341— 344 ; Laud, 413; 
Holland, Capel, and Hamilton, 474, 475; John Lilburne, 486; Love, 488; the 
regicides, 579 ; sir Harry Vane, 582 ; Lorn, 731 ; Stafford, 773 ; Fitzharris, 787, 
788; Shaftesbury and College, 789—795 ; Russell, 807 ; Sidney, 817 ; Hanipden, 
823; Armstrong, 824; Argyle, 842; AylOffe and Rumbold, 843; Mrs. Lisle, 
856—860 ; Mrs. Gaunt, 864, 865 

Strafford, earl of (sir Thomas Wentworth), his apostacj, 241 — 243 ; his iinpeach" 
ment, 320 ; causes of his unpopularity, 332 ; nis ami, trial, And death, 332 — 
344 

Sfuari, house of— its title to the English throne considered, 1 — 3 ; effect of the state 
of Europe on the policy of the Stuart princes, 13 

SucceiSMm, projects concerning it from 1670, 679,680,727 — 730 

Suffolk, the house of — its claim to the'crown, 1, note 

Sunderland, earl of, his character, 759 ; professes himself a catholic, 906 

SupfiUu — conunons claim the right to appropriate them, 615; refused by the com- 
mons on the loss of the exclusion bill, 771 

« r^BXr^iS"— committees so called, 301 

r<M;afe*Ofi— the right and principle of, discussed in parliam^t, 73 — 78,88^91, 141 — 
152 ; authority of parliament on that subject, 168— }70 ; illegal modes of raising 
money from 1630 ; methods of raising money during the citii iv^ar, 407, 408 ; 
under Cromwell, 524, 564; changes in its mode, 614 ; money-bilU, 656 

Ttwnton, Monmouth's reception there, 847 

Temple, Sir William, 642 ; his inflaence in forming the ministry of 1679, 7^ ; end 
of the council forpied by him, 761 

Ttitt Act, the, 665; resignations caused by it, 668; the catholic test bill, 716; not 

enforced by James, 869 ; commons petition the king to enforce it, 871 
Thanksgiving, public, instituted for the fifth of November, 60 
Theoiogical disputes of James I., 80 ; his altercation respecting Vorstius, 81 
Tithet and benefices reclaimed by Charles in Scotland, 291 ; titulars, 292 

Tonnage and poundage Yoted on the accession of a new sovereign, 31 ; proceedings as 

to this imposition, 249 
Tretuon, the law of— its great latitude, 338 
** ^*'-V' the, instituted, 534 ; general effect of tteir kbours, 535, 536 
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Triple iMigae, 642 — 645 

TriumvirtUe, the ministerg so named in 1679 — 753 

ULSTER-^iU first plantation, 105 

** Underiakersj** persons interfering with elections in 1614, known by thai name, 

UfUformiiy, act of, 595, 600 

Union, the, with Scotland, considered, 30, 66 ; its difficulties, 66 ; failure of the 
project, 68 

UniveraittM — English, their conduct on the accession of James I., 21, 22; the doc- 
trine of passive obedience published by the university of Oxford in 1622, 123 ; 
their state during the commonwealth, 490 ; attack of James II. upon them, 881, 
883 

Usher, archbishop — the king's declaration before him, 377 

Uxbridge, treaty conducted therOi 414, 415 

VANE, fax Harry, his character, trial, and execution, 582, 583 

Vatidois — Cromwell's interference in their behalf, 531 — ^533 

Vennev'9 insurrection, 592 

FUliers, George, his rise, 91 ; archbishop Abbotts advice to him, 94 ; his titles, 95 ; 
his conduct toward the earl of Dorset and Southampton, 144 ; his policy, 153; 
impeached by the commons, 221 ; his assassination, 239 ; his character, 241 

ForsiiuB, dispute between him and James I., 81, 82 

WALES, prince of, born, 905 

fFaOer, the poet, 568 

WaUer'8 plot, 376 

War — resolved on with Spain, 161 ; with France, 230 ; close of the war with those 
powers, 259 ; with H[olland in 1665, 616— and in 1672, 659 ; condition of pArties 
in the war with France in 1673, 677 ; its progress in 1677, 693 ; perplexities of 
Charles in relation to it, 694, 69.6 

Warwick, earl of, his character, 404 

WhtSi and Tory, origin of the terms, 763 

White^ dean, quoted, 194 
Whitffift, archbishop, 5 
Wiiiiam and Mary reign jointly, 919 
WUliams, bishop— severe treatment'of, 272 
WilHa, sir Richard, his intrigues, 553 
Wilmot, lord (lord Rochester), his character, 396 
Worcetter, battle of, 482 ; escape of the king, 483 
Wren, bishop— his questions, 284 
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